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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  EoucA'noN, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  IS,  1908. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  manuscript  entitled 
"On  the  Training  of  Persons  to  Teach  Agriculture  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  and  to  recommend  its  publication  as  the  first  number  of 
the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  year  1908. 

By  the  so-called  Nelson  amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  year  1908  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  added  to  the  appro- 
priation to  each  of  the  States  for  the  better  endowment  and  support 
of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  which  had  been  previ- 
ously endowed  and  aided  under  the  two  Morrill  acts,  of  July  2,  1862, 
and  August  30,  1890 ;  and  it  was  provided  that  this  addition  should 
be  increased  by  the  sum  of  $5,000  annually  till  it  should  reach  the 
annual  amount  of  $25,000.  WTien  this  maximum  is  reached,  at  the 
end  of  a  five-year  period,  each  State  will  receive  annually,  including 
the  $25,000  previously  granted  under  the  second  Morrill  Act,  a  total 
of  $50,000  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  purposes. 

With  these  liberal  endowments  and  the  still  larger  amounts  appro- 
priated by  the  State  governments  the  '*  land-grant  colleges "  have 
been  able  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  agricultural  education.  They 
have  helped  to  form  the  rising  demand  for  a  wide  extension  of  sucli 
education  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  schools  of  elementary 
grade. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  year  1906,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  demand  for  the 
teaching  of  agricultural  subjects  shall  far  outrun  the  supply  of  prop- 
erly qualified  teachers.  Such  a  mischance  might  result  in  a  serious 
setback  to  a  great  educational  movement — one  of  the  most  promising 
educational  movements,  in  fact,  of  the  present  generation.  It  is 
accordingly  significant  that  the  Nelson  amendment  contained  the 
following  provision:  "That  saic^  colleges  may  use  a  portion  of  this 
money  for  providing  courses  for  the  special  preparation  of  instruct- 
ors for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

The  Bureau  of  Education  bears  some  responsibility  in  this  matter, 
since  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  the  annual  appropriations  under  both  the  second  Morrill  Act 
and  the  Nelson  amendment,  and  this  Bureau  is  the  agency  through 
which  that  function  is  discharged.  With  a  view  to  rendering  some 
assistance  in  the  shaping  of  plans  for  such  training  of  teachers  as 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  colleges  with  the  aid  of  these  new  funds, 
I  have  asked  Prof.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  director  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  to  prepare  the 
bulletin  which  is  presented  herewith.  Professor  Bailey  is  among  the 
foremost  of  those  who  are  making  the  new  movements  in  agricul- 
tural education,  and  his  suggestions  will  have  value  and  interest,  not 
only  for  the  authorities  controlling  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,  but  also  for  all  who  are  interested  in  these  new  educational 
undertakings. 

Very  respectfully,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  • 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  most  significant  contemporaneous  movement  in  education  is 
the  effort  to  adapt  the  work  of  schools  directly  to  the  lives  of  the 
pupils.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  effort  to  make  the  school  training 
applicable.  The  normal  activities  of  the  child  are  to  be  directed  and 
trained  in  such  a  way  that  real  education  will*  result  therefrom. 
Education  will  grow  out  of  the  child's  experience,  rather  than  be  im- 
posed on  him. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  motive  of  popular  education,  then  agricultural 
and  industrial  subjects  will  be  made  more  and  more  a  means  of  school 
work.  It  is  therefore  a  question  of  the  first  importance  how  to  or- 
ganize these  subjects  into  an  educational  harmony.  The  agricultural 
subjects  are  specially  difficult  of  organization,  because  they  are  so 
many  and  so  diverse  and  so  unlike  in  different  regions.  The  character 
and  success  of  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  lie  immediately  with  the 
teacher;. there  have  been  no  institutions  consciously  to  train  teachers 
for  such  work ;  therefore  it  is  not  strange  that  many  educators  should 
consider  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agricultural  subjects  to  be 
the  most  important  educational  question  now  before  us. 
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ON  THE  TBAIIfING  OF  PEBSONS  TO  TEACH  AGEIOULTUEE 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


PART  I.— THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  understand  that  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  is  not  a  simple  or  a 
single  question.  The  training  of  teachers  for  the  group  of  subjects 
embraced  under  the  term  "agriculture"  can  not  be  isolated  from 
other  training.  It  is  not  alone  a  question  of  giving  the  teachers  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects,  but 
also  of  providing  training  and  experience  in  methods  of  teaching, 
and  in  developing  a  point  of  view  and  a  right  estimate  of  education 
in  general.  There  is  great  danger  in  the  technical  teaching  of  agri- 
culture, even  though  it  be  well  taught,  if  the  teacher  is  not  also  well 
grounded  in  the  social  and  pedagogical  principles  and  problems  in- 
volved in  all  education;  and  any  such  irrelevant  or  unrelated  teaching 
will  in  the  end  react  disastrously  on  the  very  movement  that  it'  is 
intended  to  promote. 

The  subject  before  us  is  not  single  in  respect  to  the  kinds  or  grades 
of  schools  that  are  involved  in  the  discussion,  the  constitution  or  body 
of  the  subject-matter  itself,  or  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  that  lies 
behind  the  movement  for  agriculture  in  the  schools. 

In  the  training  of  teachers  it  is  necessary  at  once  to  know  the  kind 
of  teaching  that  the  prospective  teachers  are  expected  to  undertake. 
With  the  widespread  and  unorganized  interest  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite  classification,  but  we  may 
roughly  throw  the  schools  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  in 
question  into  three  groups — the  elementary  schools,  the  high  schools, 
and  various  kinds  of  special  schools. 

(  1 )  .—ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

We  first  consider  elementary  teaching  of  all  kinds,  meaning,  in  gen- 
eral, such  range  of  work  as  is  comprised  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  a 
graded  school  system,  or  work  in  ungraded  schools  that  is  not  more 
advanced  than  this.  In  this  group  the  difficulties  are  the  greatest. 
The  group  includes  most  of  the  so-called  rural  schools,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  not  graded  to  any  extent,  in  some  regions  not  at  all. 
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10  TRAINING  FOB  TEAOHEBS  OF  AQBIOULTUBE. 

These  rural  schools  are  most  closely  in  contact  with  real  agricultural 
needs,  and  it  is  in  them  that  many  persons  seem  to  expect  the  quickest 
and  best  results  from  the  teaching  of  agriculture;  yet  they  are  beset 
with  very  special  difficulties,  and  we  shall  need  to  discuss  them  at 
some  length.  We  may  take  this  opportunity,  also,  to  discuss  some  of 
the  principles  involved  in  rural  school  education. 

The  first  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  with  the  rural  elemientary 
schools — the  so-called  district  schools — ^is  to  redirect  them  and  vitalize 
them,  rather  than  merely  to  introduce  agriculture  as  such.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  this  very  agitation  for  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture is  to  be  the  means  of  starting  the  reorganization.  The  de- 
mand for  the  introduction  of  agriculture  is  in  reality  the  concrete  ex- 
pression of  a  desire  to  make  the  schools  mean  something  real  and 
tangible  to  the  pupil,  to  relate  them  to  his  life  and  environment.  The 
effort  to  accomplish  this  has  recurred  strongly  at  different  epochs  for 
at  least  one  hundred  years.  Recorded  discussions  of  fifty  and  seventy- 
five  years  ago  read  much  like,  those  of  to-day.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  agitation  will  pro- 
duce concrete  organizational  results.  Education  by  means  of  agri- 
culture is  but  a  phase  of  industrial  education. 

The  special  difficulties  or  handicaps  of  the  rural  elementary  schools 
are  such  as  these:  Teaching  in  them  is  not  recognized  as  a  profession, 
but  is  undertaken  as  a  preparation  for  other  teaching  or  as  a  means 
of  temporary  employment,  and  the  qualifications  are  low;  teachers' 
pay  is  small ;  tenure  of  teaching  is  short,  so  that  there  is  lack  of  con- 
tinuity of  effort;  one  teacher  must  handle  all  subjects  in  most  cases; 
the  school  year  is  usually  short;  attendance  is  small  and  irregular; 
equipment,  even  in  land,  is  practically  nothing;  the  constituency  is 
conservative  and  often  even  uninterested;  supervision  is  slight,  and 
usually  not  of  a  constructive  or  progressive  nature.  The  whole  scale 
of  maintenance  and  organization  is  low. 

In  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  the  rural  elementary 
school  has  useful  characteristics  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  and 
that  should  not  be  lost.  Some  persons  look  for  the  practical  abolition 
of  this  type  of  school,  usually  planning  for  it  an  evolution  into  a 
system  of  consolidated  centers  after  the  manner  of  city-school  con- 
solidation. It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  we  are  not  likely  to 
place  relatively  too  much  emphasis  on  the  establishing  of  new  institu- 
•  tions,  whereas  the  greatest  effectiveness  and  even  the  quickest  results 
may  probably  be  attained  by  utilizing  agencies  already  in  existence. 
It  is  easy,  for  example,  to  ridicule  the  country  school,  and  then  to 
plead  for  new  isolated  schools  in  which  to  teach  agriculture;  but  in 
so  doing  we  may  forget  that  isolated  special  schools  can  not  serve  all 
the  people,  and  that  they  also  tend  to  isolate  the  subject.  The  present 
rural  scl^oqls,  with  ijU  their  shortcomings,  are  good  schools  because 
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they  are  already  in  existence;  {2)  they  are  the  schools  of  all  the\ 
^jeople;  (S)  they  are  small,  and  thereby  likely  to  be  native  and  simple ;  ^ 
^H(4)  they  are  many^  and  therefore  close  to  the  actual  condition's  of  the 
^n>eople.  We  should  utilize  them  to  dip  fullest  by  improving  and  re- 
^Biiirecting  them;  and  in  the  end  these  schools,  when  redirected,  will 
^■|>r6fiej)t  the  fimdamental  solution  of  the  problem  of  niral  education. 
^^In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
^^thiiiking  of  the  welfare  of  the  school  alone.  The  open  country  needs 
^Kaore  local  centers  of  life  and  influence  rather  than  fewer.  It  is  a 
^BKIpatable  question  whether  the  best  social  life  is  to  be  secured  by  any 
^^pneral  consolidation  of  schools  that  will  make  large  and  far-apart 
^Knils. 

■^^  The  arguments  in  favor  of  consolidation  are  many  and  imiMrtant. 
^^By  consolidation,  stronger  teaching  units  are  secured;  more  money 
^BLs  available  for  the  employing  of  teachers  and  the  providing  of  equip* 
'^^ment;  special  subjects  can  he  given  adequate  attention.  The  objec- 
i^^tioiis  are  many,  but  most  of  those  commonly  urged  are  trivial  and 
^Memporaiy,  The  greatest  difficulty  in  bringing  about  the  consolida- 
■^tion  of  schfxils  is  a  deep*seated  prejudice  against  giving  up  the  old 
^^'bools.  Tfiis  prejudice  is  usually  not  expressed  in  words.  Often 
^■i  is  really  unconscious  to  the  person  himself*  Yet  right  here  may 
^'  lie  a  fimdamental  and  valid  reason  against  the  uniform  consolidation 
^i>f  rural  sehooLs — a  feeling  that  when  the  school  leaves  the  locality 
^B something  vital  has  gone  out  of  the  neighborhood*     Local  pride  has 

been  offended.     Initiative' has  been  removed  one  step  further  away. 

The  locality  has  lost  something.     It  is  a  question,  even,  whether  the 

annual  school  meeting  is  to  be  lightly  surrendered,  whether  it  is  not 

worth  keeping  as  an  arena  for  the  clearing  of  local  differences,  and 
^As  a  possible  nucleus  of  a  useful  institution.  By  every  legitimate 
^P means  we  should  develop  and  fix  local  attachments.  We  have  almost 
'  €?ome  to  Ix*  a  nation  of  wanderers  and  shiftei's.  We  are  in  danger 
|^_pf  losing  some  of  our  atfection  fur  particular  pieces  of  land,  Fann- 
^Bng  is  a  local  business.  It  develops  into  great  effectiveness  only 
"^   when  local  feeling  is  strong.    The  State  a!s4>  needs  the  conservatism 

and  stead ine^ss  imrn  of  this  IcKml  interest. 

Much  of  tlie  impulse  for  the  consolidation  of  schools,  as  already 

f intimated^  is  a  reflection  of  the  centralized  city  graded  school;  but  it 

by  no  means  certain  that  such  institutions  are  to  l>e  the  most  ini- 

at  or  dominating  schools  of  tlie  future.    The  small  rural  school, 

rith  its  weaknesses,  has  the  tremendous  advantage  of  directness  and 

ifpplicity.     It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  improved  by  a  rigid 

Bys^em  of  gi^ading.     It  is  a  question^  in  fact^  whether  the  graded 
Fiichools  do  not  still  carry  the  onus  of  proving  themselves-     Unques- 

Uonably  consolidation  of  rural  schmils  is  often  advantageous,  and 
to  be  advised  whenever  it  seeois  to  be  necessary  for  pedagogical 
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reasons.  In  ^nne  regions  il  may  be  a  necessity*  It  is  often  urged 
for  financial  reasons;  but  this  in  the  long  run  is  not  i^asou  enough. 
We  maintain  our  canals  and  Governnient  work  at  public  expense. 
The  State  must  oooperatt*  in  the  nuiintenance  of  its  detached  schools, 
Ijy  direct  appropriations,  if  necessary,  tf)  their  localities,  always  on 
the  condition,  however,  that  all  effective  control  does  not  pass  ont  of 
the  community.  Consolidation  of  schools  is  nnich  more  than  a  school 
question.     It  touches  the  very  quick  of  local  pride  and  progress. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  consolidation  of  rural  schools 
will  proceed,  and  with  benefit.  The  point  is  that  it  should  come 
naturally  and  that  it  should  not  necessarily  be  expected  to  operate 
advantageously  everywhere.  It  should  come  as  a  result  of  conditions, 
and  sliould  not  be  forced  independently  of  conditions.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly be  fotnid  that  some  districts  will  be  better  off  without  con- 
solidated schools.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  education  why 
both  separate  and  consolidated  schools  may  not  each  render  service 
that  the  other  can  not  render.  It  will  be  unfortunate  if  the  question 
of  consolidation  of  schools  falls  into  the  hands  of  advocates  or  parti- 
sans. The  social  welfare  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  school 
work*  must  be  considered  in  every  case. 

The  rural  elementary  school  will  be  redirected  by  making  it  a  nat- 
ural expression  of  the  comnmnity  of  which  it  is  or  ought  to  l>e  a 
part.  Education  should  develop  ont  of  daily  experience.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  an  entirely  new  curriculum  in  order  to  redii^ect 
the  rural  school.  If  geography  is  taught,  let  it  be  taught  in  terms 
of  the  envirunnient.  Geography  deals  with  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  may  well  concern  itself  at  first  with  the  school  grounds,  the  high- 
ways, the  fields  and  what  grows  in  them,  the  foresta,  hills,  and 
streams,  the  hamletj  the  people  and  their  affairs.  As  the  pupil  grows, 
he  is  introduced  to  the  world  activities.  Similar  remarks  may  be 
made  for  arithmetic,  reading,  ami  all  the  other  customary  work  of 
the  schooL  This  is  much  more  than  what  is  now  meant  by  **  correla- 
ftion*"    The  problem  of  the  rural  school  is  not  so  much  on©  of  sub- 

cts  as  of  methods  of  teaching.     The  Ijest  part  of  any  school  is  its 

jirit;  a  school  can  be  conceived  in  which  no  agriculture  is  taught 
separately,  which  may  still  present  the  subject  vitally  from  day  to 
day  by  means  of  the  customary  studies  and  exercises.  Tlie  agri- 
cuUural  colleges,  for  example,  have  all  along  made  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  make  farmers  of  their  students  by  compelling  them  to  tako 
certain  ''practical  ''  cour^^s,  forgetting  that  the  spirit  aiul  methnd  of 
the  institution  are  what  make  the  work  vital  and  what  send  the 
youth  back  to  the  land.  The  whole  enterprise  of  elementary  school- 
ing needs  to  \m  developed  natively  and  from  a  new  point  of  view : 
for  in  an  agricultural  country  agriculture  shoidd  be  as  much  a  part 
of  the  school  as  ojtygen  is  a  part  of  the  air.    We  should  not  isolate 
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agriculture  from  the  environment  oi  life  in  ordor  to  teach  it;  we 
shoulf!  teach  the  entire  environment* 

If  the  foregoing  points  are  well  tuken^  we  then  see  that  tJio  proh* 
Jem  of  trftining  teachers  to  teach  agriciiltnrc  in  elementary  schools  is 
much  more  than  providing  them  with  an  equipment  of  agricnltnral 
Mibjeil-matten  Here  and  there  the  !^pecial  leacher  of  agricnltiirti 
will  be  needed  in  elementary  work,  as  in  certain  consolidated  rural 
M^liooLs  and  in  well-graded  city  or  village  schools.  Now  and  then 
teachers  will  be  needed  to  supervise  the  work  in  agricnitnrc  in  sev- 
enil  related  schools;  but  experience  will  probably  demonstrate  that 
in  most  cases  this  will  be  only  a  temporary  means  of  handling  the 
subject,  in  order  to  organize  it  and  to  start  it. 

It  is  not  alone  a  new  kind  of  teacher  that  the  riiral  elementary 
&<'hool  needs,  and  no  rural  school  constituency  shonld  be  allowed  to 
feel  that  emphasis  should  bc^  pnt  on  teachers  alone.  In  fact,  the 
kind  of  teacher  is  usually  an  expression  and  result  of  the  type  of 
effort  that  exists  in  the  district.  The  school  is  worth  no  more  tlian 
the  district  pays  for  it.  The  same  is  true  of  a  liorse  or  a  plow  or  a 
farm.  The  rural  school  premises  are  often  unattractive  or  even 
repulsive.  No  work  with  spirit  in  it  is  likely  to  l>e  accomplished 
under  such  conditiona  Moreover,  tliere  is  no  equipment  in  most  of 
these  schools;  and  teaching  can  not,  any  more  than  farming,  be  well 
accomplished  without  facilities  and  appliances. 

The  school  building  is  first  to  be  considered.     From  Maine  to  Min 
iiegota  one  will  see  in  the  open  countr}^  practically  one  kind  of  school 
house,  and  this  the  kind  in  which  our  fathers  went  to  school*     There 
is  nothing  about  it  to  suggest  the  activities  of  the  community  or  to    , 
altract  children.    Standing  in  an  agricultural  country,  it  is  scant  of  IB 
]ftnd  and  bare  of  trees.     If  a  room  or  wing  were  added  to  every  rural  f^ 
schoolhouse  to  which  children  could  take  their  collections  or  in  which 
th«y  could  do  work  with  their  hands,  it  would  start  a  revolution  in  oH 
file  ideals  of  country* school  tetiching,  even  with  our  present  Si»hool-  ' 
teachers.    Such  a  room  would  challenge  every  person  in  the  conimii-    ^^ 
nity.    They  would  want  to  know  what  relation  hand  training  and  jH 
nature  study  and  similar  activities  l)ear  to  teaching.     Such  a  room 
wouhl  ask  a  hundreti  questions  every  day*     The  teacher  could  not 
refuse  to  try  to  answer  them,     A  room  of  this  kind,  containing  |>er' 
haps  a  plow  and  a  few  agricultural  implements,  would  itself  con-    j     • 
stitnte  one  of  the  means  of  training  teachers.  ) 

Eventually,  the  entire  school  will  partake  tif  the  informal  character 
that  is  suggt^sted  by  the  single  workroom.  The  pupil  will  he  allowed 
to  express  liijuself :  and  it  will  iDe  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  direct 
and  shape  this  expression  to  the  best  educational  ends*  Unless  the 
elementary-school  teacher  has  some  such  outlook  as  this/ his  teaching 
of  agriculture  i?^  likely  to  impose  another  task  on  the  child* 
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We  may  next  consider  the  equipment  of  land.  A  good  part  of  all 
our  laboratories  should  be  out  of  doors.  In  the  argument  for  sepa- 
rated rural  schools,  one  is  struck  with  the  plea  that  good  laboratories 
may  be  secured.  A  good  part  of  this  argument  comes  from  college 
men.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  pur  four-wall  laboratory  methods 
are  as  useful  for  the  elementary  schools  as  for  colleges  and  high 
schools.  In  fact,  it  is  a  question  whether  much  of  pur  college  labora- 
tory work  is  really  worth  the  while  as  compared  with  good  natural 
field  work  under  the  conditions  that  are  everywhere  at  hand.  The 
school  land  may  be  used  for  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs,  for 
school  gardens,  for  experimental  plats,  and  utilized  as  an  arena  of 
Ihe  natural  wild  life  of  the  neighborhood.  Equipment  of  land 
should  go  far  toward  developing  a  really  effective  nature  teaching, 
redirecting  some  of  our  present  laboratory  methods.  Laboratorj'^ 
teaching  may  be  pedagogically  just  as  incorrect  as  book  teaching.  If 
the  school  is  fairly  well  equipped  outside  and  inside,  a  good  part  of 
the  difficulty  of  securing  teachers  will  subside;  for  the  good  places 
naturally  attract  the  good  teachers. 

It  is  well  to  consider  briefly  what  may  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
school,  whether  a  town  school  or  a  country  ungraded  school.  In 
some  cases  separate  classes  in  agriculture  may  be  organized,  but  in 
most  cases  the  work  for  the  present  must  be  incidental  to  other  teach- 
ing. In  any  event,  the  content  of  the  agricultural  work  must  be 
carefully  considered,  for  this  will  have  direct  relation  to  the  training 
of  the  teacher.  The  main  effort  of  primary  and  elementary  teaching, 
'  so  far  as  the  agricultural  phase  is  concenied,  should  be  to  put  the 
pupil  in  touch  with  himself  and  his  environment.  Before  the  sixth 
grade,  or  its  equivalent,  there  should  probably  be  no  agriculture  as 
such.  Generalized  nature  study  should  here  control  the  work.  This 
will  underlie  and  prepare  for  all  future  work.  It  will  be  a  mistake 
to  try  to  force  formal  technical  agricultural  work  in  any  grade  below 
the^^igh  school. 

jfevery  teacher  should  understand  that  the  term  "  nature  study  " 
is  a  misnomer.  It  does  not  stand  for  a  "  study."  It  is  not  a  subject. 
It  is  not  a  "  method,"  as  this  term  is  understood  by  teachers.  It  is 
an  attitude,  a  purpose,  a  point  of  view,  a  mode  of  education.  It  is 
spirit  It  is  a  fundamental  educational  intention,  inasmuch  as  nature 
is  the  condition  of  our  existence  and  as  it  is  our  duty  to  live  in  effect- 
ive harmony  with  our  conditions.  Its  underlying  principle  is  one — 
to  teach  the  things  that  are  near  at  hand  and  that  are  naturally  a  part 
of  the  child's  environment  and  activities,  and  to  teach  these  things 
for  the  sake  of  the  child,  rather  than  to  promulgate  a  subject.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that.no  good  subsequent  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture is  possible  without  the  nature-study  training. 
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The  nahir<?-study  process  and  point  of  view  should  he  a  part  of 
je  work  of  all  schools,  because  schools  train  persons  to  live.    Partieu- 
ly  .should  it  l)e  a  part  of  rural  schools,  liecause  the  nature  environ- 
11 1  is  the  controlling  condition   for  all  pei'sons  who  live  on  the 
nd*     There  is  no  effective  living  in  the  open  country  unless  the 
mind  is  sensitive  t-o  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  open  wmntry; 
d  no  thoroughly  gtiod  farming  ii^  [Kw^ible  without  this  same  know]- 
ge  and  outhx*k-    Good  farmers  are  good  naturalists.    It  would  bo 
correct  to  begin  first  with  the  Hpeciiic  agricultural  phases  of  the 
environment,  for  the  agricultural  phase  (as  any  other  special  phase) 
needs  a  f ound'ation  and  a  base ;  it  is  only  one  part  of  a  point  of  view- 
Moreover*  to  begin  w  ith  a  discussion  of  the  so-called  ""^  u^fid  "  or  j 
practical  "  objects,  as  many  advise,  would  lie  to  ti:*ttch  falsely,  for, 
lhe<5e  objects  are  only  part  of  the  environment,  to  single  them  out 
and  neglect  the  other  subjects  would  result  in  a  partial  and  tuitnie 
outlook  to  nature;  in  fact,  it  is  just  this  partial  and  prejudiced  out- 
look that  we  nt*ed  to  connect. 

We  must  have  it  in  mind  that  the  common  elementary  schcKilsj 
do  not  teach  trades  and  professions.     We  do  not  approach  the  sub' 
eti  primarily  from  an  occupational  point  of  v^ew,  but  fiom  the 
ucational  and  spiritual;  that  is,  the  man  should  know  his  work  and 
s  environment.    The  mere  giving  of  information  about  agricultural 
ibjects  and  practices  can  have  very  little  good  re^sult  with  childi-en* 
The  j^pirit  is  w^ortli  more  than  the  letter-    Some  of  the  hard  and  dry 
acts  on  fiirming  would  only  udd  one  more  task  t*»  the  te^icher  and 
e  pupil  if  they  were  introduced  into  the  school,  making  the  new 
bject  ill  time  as  dislasteful  as  physiology  and  granmiar  often  areJ 
n  this  new  agricultural  work  we  need  to  be  exceedingly  careful  that 
we  do  not  go  too  far,  and  that  we  do  not  lose  oiu*  sense  of  relation* 
ship4i  and  valuas-    Introducing  the  word  agriculture  into  the  scheme 
of  Indies  means  very  little;  what  is  taught,  and  paiticularly  how 
It  is  taught,  are  of  the  greatest  moment.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
country -life  teaching  will  be  so  narrow  as  to  put  only  technical  farm 
isubjects  before  the  pupil. 
^_^    We  need  also  to  b$  careful  not  to  introduce  subjects  merely  because- 
^nractical  grown-up  farmers  think  that  the  subjects  are  useful  and 
^Klierefore  should  be  taught.     Farming  is  one  thing  and  teaching  is* 
^^inother.    MTxat  appeals  to  the  man  may  not  appeal  to  the  child-vJ^ 
\¥liat  is  most  useful  to  the  man  may  or  may  not  be  most  useful  in* 
aining  the  mind  of  a  pupil  in  schooL    The  teacher,  as  well  as  the 
mier*  must  always  be  consulted  in  respect  both  to  the  content  and  ■ 
le  method  of  agricultural   teaching.    We  must  always  be  alert 
see  that  the  work  has  living  interest  to  the  pupil  rather  than  to 
and  to  be  on  guard  that  it  does  not  become  lifeless. 
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the  greatest  mistake  that  any  teacher  makes  is  in  supposing 
J  Ihat  what  is  interesting  to  him  is  therefore  interesting  to  his  pupils. 
^    In  a  rural  community  all  the  surroundings  and  customary  activities 
;  should  find  expression  in  the  school,  as  a  means  of  putting  the  pupil 
into  touch  and  sympathy  with  his  environment:  (1)   The  natural 
objects  in  the  region  and  the  character  of  the  country;   (2)  the  means 
by  which   people   in   the  community  live;  (3)    the  household,  or 
domestic  affairs;  (4)  civic  affairs,  or  the  way  in  which  human  activi- 
ties are  organized  and  governed.    All  this  is  nature  study  in  its  best 
and  broadest  sense.    These  subjects  may  be  taught  in  separate  periods 
or  classes;  but  the  fundamental  means  is  a  complete  redirection  of 
the  school  activities  so  that  vital  and  experience  work  will  be  a  very 
part  of  the  school  life  and  dominate  it.     This  redirecting  of  school- 
teaching,  in  both  country  and  city,  is  taking  place  at  the  present  time, 
although  silently  and  unobtrusively. 

As  the  child  matures,  nature-study  work  may  become  more  con- 
crete. In  grades  6  to  8,  it  may  be  nature-study  agriculture,  perhaps 
following  the  suggested  outline  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Education  in  Schools  for  Rural  Communities  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education,  July,  1905  (pp.  44-45) : 

After  the  explicit  nature  study  ceases  with  the  fifth  grade,  the  pupil  iu  the 
rural  school  may  then  be  talsen  through  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  The  work  in  these  three  grades  should  really  be 
nature  study,  but  agricultural  subjects  are  the  means.  Some  will  prefer  to 
call  it  nature  study  rather  than  agriculture.  Its  purpose  is  not  so  much  to 
teach  definite  science  as  to  bring  the  pupil  into  relation  with  the  objects  and 
affairs  that  are  concerned  with  the  agriculture  of  his  region.  When  the  pupil 
has  completed  his  nature  study  in  the  fifth  grade,  he  should  have  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  physiography  of  his  region,  and  of  the  common  animals  and  plants. 
He  will  then  be  able  to  carry  his  inquiries  into  the  more  specific  field  of  the 
agricultural  practice  and  operations.  When  he  has  completed  his  eighth  year, 
he  should  have  a  well-developed  sympathy  with  agricultural  affairs  and  he 
should  have  a  broad,  general  view  of  them.  Entering  the  high  school,  he  will 
then  be  able  to  take  up  some  of  the  subjects  in  their  distinctly  scientific  phases. 

The  general  plan  recommended  by  the  committee  is  as  follows: 
Sixth  year,  first  half,  the  affairs  of  agriculture;  second  half, •the  soil ; 
seventh  year,  farming  schemes  and  crops;  eighth  year,  animals. 

If  the  agricultural  work  in  the  grammar  grades  is  to  be  of  the  nature-study 
kind  and  not  of  the  science  kind,  it  can  then  cover  a  somewhat  wide  range. 
In  these  grades,  the  pupil  should  not  be  put  into  "  agronomy,"  "  economics," 
and  other  technical  subjects,  but  he  should  be  brought  into  relation  with  his 
agricultural  environment. 

A  statement  is  now  given  of  what  is  actually  accomplished  in  a 
one-teacher  district  school  in  New  York,  where  special  classes  can 
not  be  organized.  The  teacher  has  been  successful  in  interesting  his 
pupils  in  various  experiments  and  tests  that  have  relation  to  farm- 
ing. He  gives  all  the  pupils  nature-study  work,  including  the 
younger  ones.     Suggestions  are  had  from  books,  from  the  State  syl- 
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labus,  and  perhaps  quite  as  frequently  from  something  that  happens 
for  the  tune  to  be  interesting  the  school  or  the  community.  He  is 
introducing  practical  local  problems  into  the  arithmetic  work.  He 
suggests  that  if  ten  or  twenty-five  schools  could  work  together  in 
harmony  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  subjects,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  worth  while  for  examination  questions  to  be  asked  on  these 
new  lines  of  work,  the  results  would  be  very  marked.  Some  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  more  or  less  used  areas  follows  (as  expressed 
by  the  teacher  himself,  Mr.  H.  H.  Lyon)  : 

Air: 

Test  for  moisture. 

Test  for  carbonic  acid  gas.     (Limewater,  etc.) 
Tests  for  ammonia.     (In  schoolroom  and  In  cow  stables.) 
Seeds: 

Germination.     (Find  per  cent,  etc.) 
Manner  of  growth.     (Monocotyledons,  dicotyledons.) 
PlanU: 

Water  taken *from  soil.     (Use  scales.) 
Transpiration.     (Collect  H,0.) 
Examination  of  noduies  on  legunilnouH  plants. 
Effect  of  nodules  on  luxuriance  of  growth. 
80U9: 

Search  for  water-table — different  iilacoa  and  times. 
Test  with  litmus  paper. 
Effect  of  lime  or  ashes  on  clay  soil. 
Effect  of  lime  on  clear  and  on  muddy  water. 

Correct  acidity  with  lime  or  ashes.     (Result  observed  in  growth  of  clover.) 
Capillarity  under  different  conditions. 
MUk: 

Babcock  test. 

Drill  in  making  measurements,  reading  bottles,  computations. 
Test  acid  with  aeldometer. 
Acid  test. 

Correct  measurements,  computations  of  acid. 
Milk  at  different  ages. 

Under  different  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  temperature. 
Bottle  and  cork  tight ;•  keep  warm;  observe  odor;  use  different  samples  to 
comi>are. 
\Vater: 

Test  for  organic  matter. 

Bottle  with  a  little  sugar ;  keep  warm ;  observe  color,  etc. 
Use  ix)tassium  permanganate. 
Osmosis: 

Ushig  egg. 
Using  bladder. 
Fungicides: 

Formaldehyde  for  oats  smut. 
Hot  water  for  oats  smut. 

Bordeaux  for  potato  blight.     (Use  ferrocyanide  test) 
Computations  in  each  case. 
31388— BuU.  1—08 2 
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Chemical  action: 

Caustic  soda  solution  i)lu8  muriatic  acid. 
Evaiwrate;  And  the  salt. 

(Can  teach  chemical  formula  of  this  even  at  10  or  12  years.) 
Commercial  fertilizern: 

Handling  and  mixing — Nitrate  of  soila,  muriate  of  iK)tash,  and  dissolved 
rock.     (Computations.) 

Cows: 

Daii'y  type.     (Examine  form,  milk  veins,  hide,  etc.) 

Beef  tjve. 
Weather  map: 

Receive  daily  umim  and  determine  location  of  storm  center. 
Physical  experiments  of  various  kinds  taken  from  books  on  physics.     Make 

suction  pump  with  lamp  chimney,  etc. 
Garden: 

A  grass  plot  has  been  substituted  for  the  school  garden,  where  farm  grasses, 
fertilizers,  and  seeding  may  l)e  studied. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussions that  much  very  good  agricultural  work  can  be  introduced 
into  the  ordinary  elementary  school  that  is  teaching  the  usual  State 
syllabus.  It  can  be  taught  as  a  part  of  geography  and  arithmetic 
and  manual  training  and  reading,  as  well  as  in  the  regular  nature- 
study  intervals;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  send  a  pupil  home  with  a 
desire  to  attack  some  of  the  problems  at  the  house,  on  the  farm,  and 
in  the  garden.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion in  Schools  for  Rural  Communities  denies  the  charge  that  the 
poor  teaching  in  the  common  branches  is  attributable  to  lack  of  time, 
for  the  poor  results  are  "  not  due  to  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  pupils 
ISO  much  as  to  poor  teaching  and  lack  of  proper  organization;  "  and 
I  also  asserts  that  the  poor  results  attributed  to  the  overcrowding  of 
Hhe  coui*se  of  study  are  "  not  due  to  the  number  of  subjects,  but  to  the 
attempt  to  teach  too  many  things  in  these  subjects  which  are  not 
worth  teaching." 

(2).— HIGH  8CHOOL.8. 

The  question  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school  is 
much  simpler  than  the  problem  in  the  elementary  school.  The  pupil 
now  arrives  at  an  age  when  he  may  begin  in  some  slight  degree  to 
choose  and  to  specialize.  The  school  is  organized  and  supervised. 
Teachers  are  provided  for  special  subjects.  Apparatus  is  more  likely 
to  be  supplied. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  high  school  is  more  rigid  and  crystallized. 
It  is  usually  in  town  and  has  no  immediate  contact  with  land.  It  is 
further  removed  from  direct  agricultural  influence. 

The  content  of  agricultural  work  in  the  high  school  is  not  yet  de- 
termined Avith  any  definiteness,  although  very  explicit  courses  of 
study  have  been  recommended  and  even  adopted.     It  will  require 
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some  years  to  work  the  enterprise  out  satisfactorily.  Yet  the  teacher 
who  is  preparing  for  high-school  work  in  agriculture  has  a.  fairly 
definite  and  limited  field,  and  can  prepare  himself  concretely.  The 
field  is  essentially  a  natural-science  field.  The  high-school  teacher  of 
agriculture  should  be  as  well  grounded  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  his  subject  as  the  teacher  of  physics  or  chemistry  or  botany  is  in 
his  field.  He  should,  in  fact,  have  a  deeper  and  broader  training, 
since  he  must  use  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  the  like,  in  his 
special  agricultural  work.  For  many  years  to  come  the  natural- 
science  teacher  will  probably  be  obliged  to  handle  the  agricultural 
work  in  many  high  schools  that  introduce  the  subject. 

The  teaching  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  other  natural  sciences 
would  probably  better  be  separate  from  the  teaching  of  agriculture, 
as  schools  are  now  organized,  and  constitute  a  science  foundation  for 
the  agriculture.  The  alternative  is  stated  as  follows  by  the  Committee 
on  Industrial  Education  in  Schools  for  Rural  Communities  (p.  45) : 

If  the  high  school  has  no  adequate  course  in  biology,  then  the  student  can  be 
given  a  good  drill  in  botany  and  zoology  with  particular  reference  to  Its  agri- 
cnltural  relation,  and  this  might  he  called  "agriculture;"  but  it  would  be 
better  if  the  student  could  have  his  fundamental  training  in  biology  in  the  first 
year  of  his  high  school  and  let  him  tsike  his  agricultural  science  thereafter. 
The  agricultural  work  in  the  high  school  should  have  a  distinctly  sclcutitic; 
value.  It  should  be  such  as  would  count  toward  science  entrance  re<iuiremeut8 
in  case  the  student  should  desire  to  enter  an  agricultural  college. 

The  point  is  that  the  natural  sciences  are  essential ;  whether  they 
shall  be  taught  as  a  part  of  the  agriculture  or  developed  in  the  school 
preceding  the  agriculture,  is  at  present  a  local  or  special  question. 
We  may  hope  that  eventually  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  may 
be  so  vital  and  applicable  that  these  sciences  may  constitute  a  part  of 
a  real  course  in  agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  recent  movements  for  secondary  agricul- 
ture teaching  is -the  introduction  of  unit  courses  in  biology,  whereby 
an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  give  the  high  school  pupil  a  real  conception 
of  the  processes  of  life,  rather  than  a  fragmentary  view  of  parts  of 
the  subject  here  and  there.  Everything  will  depend  on  whether  this 
teaching  can  escape  from  the  text-book  drudgery  and  the  old  four- 
wall  laboratory  method.  Agricultural  subjects  are  alive  and  they 
are  out  of  doors;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  many  persons  are  lookin*^ 
to  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  to  be  a  quickening  agency  in  the 
schools. 

Having  had  biology  and  some  of  the  elements  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry, the  pupil  then  comes  to  his  agriculture ;  and  the  teacher  wants 
to  know  what  this  agriculture  is  to  be.  No  one  is  prepared  yet  to  say 
just  what  it  shall  be.  Some  of  the  schemes  that  have  been  prepared 
are  so  extended  and  so  minutely  divided  that  no  teacher  can  hope  to 
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cover  them  except  by  the  text-book  and  recitation  method.  They 
seem  to  be  conceived  on  the  type  of  the  present  formal  text  and  labo- 
ratory work  in  natural  science.  It  has  been  the  habit  to  say  that  the 
nature-study  point  of  view  is  advantageous  chiefly  in  the  elementary 
schools,  but  it  is  equally  needed  in  the  high  schools  and  even  in  the 
colleges. 

'  Whether  taught  formally  or  informally,  the  work  that  the  teacher 
must  be  prepared  on  embraces  the  actual  problems  of  agriculture: 
The  structure  and  composition  of  soils  and  their  reactions  to  natural 
agencies,  the  operations  of  tillage,  the  reasons  and  practices  underly- 
ing the  growth  and  the  improvement  of  plants,  the  raising  and  hand- 
ling of  crops,  the  rearing  and  improvement  of  animals,  the  care  and 
feeding  of  animals,  the  marketing  of  crop  and  animal  products,  the 
diseases,  pests,  and  handicaps  of  crop  growing  and  stock  growing, 
the  use  of  farm  machinery,  the  making  and  keeping  of  the  home,  the 
economic  and  social  phases  of  the  farmer's  business  and  life. 

Within  this  range  is  more  subject-matter  than  any  school  can  cover; 
but  the  teacher  must  know  the  field  in  its  educational  applications, 
and  be  able  to  segregate  from  it  such  parts  as  will  make  a  useful 
course  for  any  given  place  or  given  length  of  time.  Two  modes  are 
open  to  the  teacher  in  organizing  such  work:  (1)  To  work  on  prob- 
lems, choosing  those  that  are  applicable  in  the  community,  as  the 
growing  of  corn  or  cotton,  the  making  of  butter,  the  raising  of  hay, 
the  growing  of  fruit;  or  (2)  to  endeavor  to  develop  in  the  pupil  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  practice  of  agriculture  in  general,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  one  endeavors  to  develop  the  body  of  a  science.  In 
cither  case  the  teacher  will  require  the  same  fundamental  training  in 
the  real  facts  and  in  educational  processes. 

/  The  teacher  in  the  high  school,  as  in  the  elementary  school,  must 
nowadays  be  equipped  in  school  gardening.  A  laboratory  of  living 
things  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  best  work  in  nature-study  agi'icul- 
ture.  It  is  customary  to  call  this  laboratory  a  school  garden.  We 
need  to  distinguish  three  types  of  school  garden :  (1)  The  ornamented 
or  planted  grounds ;  this  should  be  a  part  of  every  school  enterprise, 
for  the  premises  should  be  attractive  to  pupils  and  they  should  stand 
as  an  example  in  the  community.  (2)  The  formal  plat  garden,  in 
which  a  variety  of  plants  is  grown  and  the  pupils  are  taught  the 
usual  handicraft;  this  is  the  prevailing  kind  of  school  gardening. 
(3)  The  problem  garden,  in  which  certain  specific  questions  are  to 
be  studied,  in  much  the  spirit  that  problems  are  studied  in  the  indoor 
laboratories;  these  are  little  known  at  present,  but  their  number  will 
increase  as  school  work  develops  in  efficiency;  in  rural  districts,  for 
example,  such  direct  problems  as  the  rust  of  beans,  the  blight  of 
potatoes,  the  testing  of  varieties  of  oats,  the  study  of  species  of 
grasses,  the  observation  of  effect  of  fertilizers,  may  well  be  under- 
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taken  when  conditions  are  favorable,  and  it  will  matter  very  little 
whether  the  area  has  the  ordinary  "garden  "  appearance.  In  tiirn 
ample  grounds  will  be  as  much  a  part  of  a  school  as  the  buildin, 
or  seats  now  are.  Some  of  the  school-gardening  work  may  be  don] 
at  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  and  in  m^ny  eases  this  is  the  only  kin 
that  is  now  possible;  but  the  farther  removed  the  laboratory,  the  les 
direct  the  teaching. 

(8).— SPECIAIi  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  current  theories  as  to  the  best  means  of  developing 
popular  agriculture  education:  (1)  By  adding  it  in  existing  public 
schools  or  evolving  it  out  of  their  present  work;  (2)  by  establishing 
special  schools  in  which  industrial,  domestic,  and  agricultural  sub- 
jects shall  predominate.  The  latter  means  is  now  gaining  rapid  cur- 
rency. It  assumes  several  forms,  namely,  a  county  school  system,  as 
in  Wisconsin;  a  Congressional  district  system,  as  typically  repre- 
sented in  Alabama  and  Georgia;  an  adjunct  to  existing  colleges  or 
universities,  as  is  now  beginning  in  New  York;  a  development  of 
such  schools  in  special  localities  here  and  there.  The  county  or  cen- 
tralized high  school  in  new  regions  that  are  dominated  by  agricul- 
tural interests  becomes  strongly  industrial  and  agricultural,  and  the 
same  will  probably  be  true  of  new  consolidated  schools.  In  Minne- 
sota an  agricultural  high  school  has  been  established  in  connection 
with  the  State  University.  All  these  schools  are  supported  by  public 
funds.  Aside  from  these  classes,  there  are  various  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural schools  on  private  and  denominational  foundations. 

These  various  kinds  of  schools  do  not  l^elong  to  one  educational 
class,  but  they  are  thrown  together  here  because  they  are  not  a  part  of 
the  regular  public  school  system.  So  far  as  the  preparing  teacher  is 
concerned,  however,  they  are  homogeneous  in  the  sense  of  requir- 
ing a  special  training  for  special  work,  rather  than  a  generalized 
training.  In  the  higher  and  more  specialized  examples  the  work  is 
carefully  differentiated,  so  that  some  one  phase  of  agriculture  is 
given  exclusively  to  one  teacher. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  these  special  agricultural  schools  will 
increase  in  number  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  they  open  the  most 
attractive  present  field  for  those  who  would  teach  agriculture  of  a 
secondary  public  school  grade.  In  fact,  it  is  chiefly  the  demand 
created  by  these  special  isolated  schools  that  has  demonstrated  the 
great  lack  of  teachers  for  good  agricultural  work. 

It  may  be  well  to  raise  the  question  with  the  prospective  teacher, 
however,  whether  these  disconnected  schools  are  always  to  hold  un- 
disputed leadership,  for  thereby  we  shall  be  able  to  emphasize  a  very 
important  pedagogical  principle — the  principle  that  agriculture  edu- 
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cation  should  not  of  right  be  separated  from  all  other  educational 
effort.  -Education  by  means  of  agriculture  is  but  a  phase  of  educa- 
tion in  general.  The  great  effect  of  these  special  schools  will  be 
their  influence  in  breaking  down  old  prejudices,  in  setting  new  and 
independent  standards  of  education,  in  arousing  enthusiasm,  in  de- 
veloping ways  and  methods  of  teaching  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
They  will  react  powerfully  on  the  general  public  school  system  if 
their  work  is  not  too  much  insulated  by  mere  technical  teaching,  per- 
haps contributing  the  most  productive  single  influence  in  the  much 
needed  reform  and  reorganization  of  all  the  schools  that  represent 
rural  communities.  There  is  danger  that  in  the  isolation  of  these 
institutions  we  may  also  isolate  the  educational  programme,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  this  does  not  occur.  The  final  solu- 
tion is  not  the  organization  of  special  detached  schools,  but  the  re- 
directing of  the  existing  public  schools  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall 
teach  the  members  of  their  communities  how  to  live. 
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Having  now  examined  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  teadiers  of 
agriculture  and  the  grades  of  teaching  that  are  required,  we  inuj- 
<ittack  the  question  of  determining  where  the^^^  teaciiers  ^hall  be 
trained*  Where  and  how  a  teacher  shall  be  pi*epared  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  phase  or  ran(|e  of  agi iculture  teaching  in  which  he  h  to 
eiigBgu, 

The  degree  of  a  teacher's  preparation  will  be  conditioned  by  the 
pay  he  IB  to  receive.  The  general  elenientary  schook,  an<l  nmst  of 
the  high  schools,  do  not  pay  sufficient  salaries  to  warrant  a  teacher  in 
s|iejidiug  much  time  and  money  in  i>erfet^ting  his  etiuipnicnt  in  both 
agrietdfure  and  education.  Good  agincultural  college  train inaf  is 
practically  out  of  the  question  fur  these  fields  at  present,  because 
graduates  fi'om  such  collegei^  of  goml  abilities  couimaud  better  sal- 
aries elsewhere. 

The  s**hQob  will  not  command  gooil  teachers  in  these  new  subjects 
until  they  are  able  to  supply  fairly  good  equipment  in  the  way  of 
land,  material,  and  apparatus.  Very  few  schools  are  yet  re^dy  for 
good  teachers  of  agriculture,  wholly  aside  from  the  question  of  sal- 
aty.  No  really  good  agricidtural  work  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
eu^omary  schoolroom  method* 

The  demand  for  teachei-s  will  arise  here  and  there  in  the  public 
school  system  largely  in  the  desire  to  combine  the  teaching  of  agri- 
eukure  and  science.  There  1%  every  indication  that  this  demand  will 
spread  with  considerable  rapidity*  The  elementary  grades  will  not 
yet  denmnd  si)ecial  teachers  for  these  subjects*  The  specnal  or  sepa- 
rate agricultural  schools  will  demand  special  teachei's,  with  thorough 
preparation*  The  demand  for  nature-study  teachers  is  increasing. 
These  teachers  should  be  able  to  handle  the  agricultural  work  in  thi^ 
grades. 

As  to  the  kind  of  preparation  that  the  teacher  should  have  for 
gocKl  work  in  agriculture,  the  iirst  requisite  is  a  new  point  of  view 
in  education.  The  jM3i*son  need  not  be  afraid  to  set  sail  on  the  ship 
of  current  educational  theory,  but  he  should  l>e  ready,  on  occasion, 
to  throw 'overboard  all  his  luggage.  He  m  to  land  on  the  home  patch, 
where  he  will  meet  new  proldems  that  he  may  want  to  attack  natu- 
rally in  his  own  way^  and  his  progress  slionld  not  be  imijeded.    He 

2I{ 
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will  not  need  all  the  things  that  he  has  picked  up  on  his  travels.  He 
is  to  study  the  objects  and  materials  just  about  him  and  as  they 
actually  exist,  and  he  is  to  study  them  himself,  and  then  impart  his 
interest  and  his  enthusiasm  to  his  pupils.  He  will  need  tools  of 
various  kinds,  as  implements,  books,  notebooks,  and  apparatus,  but 
they  are  only  tools.- 

Again,  he  must  teach  first-hand  fact,  not  mere  theory  or  mere  text- 
book. The  recitation  is  only  incidental;  perhaps  he  will  not  utilize 
it  in  a  good  part  of  the  work.  All  agricultural  subjects  must  be 
taught  by  the  nature-study  mode,  which  is  accurately  to  see  the  real 
object  or  the  real  phenomenon ;  to  reason  correctly  from  what  is  seen ; 
to  establish  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  object  or  phenomenon  that 
is  studied.  One  can  not  see  accurately  unless  one  has  the  object 
itself.  If  the  pupil  studies  corn,  he  should  have  corn  in  his  hands, 
and  he  should  make  his  own  observations  and  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions; if  he  studies  cows,  he  should  make  his  own  observations  on 
cows  and  not  merely  repeat  what  some  one  has  said  about  them.  So 
far  as  possible,  all  nature-study  work  should  be  conducted  in  the 
open,  where  the  objects  are.  If  specimens  are  needed,  let  the  pupils 
collect  them.  Se^  that  observations  are  made  on  the  crops  in  the 
field  as  well  as  on  the  specimens.  Nature  study  is  primarily  an  out- 
door process;  the  schoolroom  should  be  merely  an  adjunct  to  the  out 
of  doors,  rather  than  the  out  of  doors  an  adjunct  to  the  schoolroom, 
as  it  is  at  present.  It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  must  get  out  of  doors. 

Again,  the  mere  details  of  "  method  "  are  of  very  secondary  im- 
portance. When  the  teacher  knows  a  thing  of  his  own  experience 
and  is  consumed  with  enthusiasm  for  it,  he  will  teach  in  spite  of 
himself.  The  teacher  must  be  taught  to  teach  the  significant  things. 
Many  a  pupil  is  wearied  of  a  subject  by^the  endless  attention  to  mere 
details,  and  to  exceptions,  and  to  overcareful  explanations  of  this 
and  that.  Teach  the  detail  only  when  the  detail  is  relevant.  Do 
not  teach  mere  processes  so  far  in  advance  of  the  need  of  them.  It 
is  the  finest  thing  in  teaching  to  have  a  nice  sense  of  proportion. 

Still  again,  the  intending  teacher  of  agriculture  should  not  neglect 
the  home  side  of  farm  life.  WTiat  we  call  "  home  economics  "  is  not 
necessarily  a  woman's  subject  alone.  It  is  central  to  all  effective 
agriculture.  The  country  girl  has  just  as  much  need  of  being  put 
into  touch  with  realities  as  the  country  boy  has,  and  no  teacher  of 
agriculture,  whether  man  or  woman,  should  neglect  or  overlook  the 
home  any  more  than  he  should  neglect  or  overlook  the  barns.* 

We  may  now  consider  the  institutions  that  may  train  teachers.  In 
the  effort  to  elucidate  this  perplexing  subject,  correspondence  has  been 
asked  of  all  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in  the  United 
States  and  of  all  agricultural  colleges,  and  appeal  has  been  made  to 
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many  persons  who  have  given  this  matter  much  thought.  The  corre- 
spondence culminating  in  this  publication  has  covered  several  years, 
although  not  all  undertaken  for  the  particular  purpose  of  this  report. 
The  kindest  and  freest  responses  have  been  given,  for  which  the 
:iuthor  now  makes  due  acknowledgment.  This  correspondence  dis- 
closes the  most  diverse  opinions  in  respect  to  the  means  to  he  evolved 
for  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture.  All  the  respondents 
indicate  a  desire  to  see  some  means  developed  whereby  teachers  can  be 
fitted  for  this  work,  evidencing  their  feeling  that  a  question  of  great 
public  moment  is  before  us. 

The  subject  may  be  clarified  at  once  by  dividing  the  efforts  to  train 
teachers  for  agriculture  into  two  groups:  (1)  Those  agencies  that  aim 
to  aid  teachers  already  in  the  schools  to  "  get  up  "  agricultural  work ; 
(2)  those  agencies  that  aim  consciously  to  prepare  new  teachers  for 
this  field. 

(  1 )  ^— AIDS  TO  TBACHRRS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  newly  organized  special  agricultural 
schools,  the  present  work  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  will  fall 
mostly  to  teachers  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  schools.  They  have 
had  no  regular  school  training  in  the  subject,  as  a  rule,  and  they  must 
now  prepare  themselves  as  best  they  can.  They  are  often  forced  to 
pass  an  examination  in  what  is  called  agriculture,  even  though  there 
may  be  no  means  whereby  they  can  compass  the  subject.  For  the 
present  teachers  various  aids  and  short  cuts  are  provided,  and  some 
of  these  agencies  are  also  invoked  to  spread  the  propaganda  of  the 
new  education  among  the  people. 

These  agencies  may  be  ranged  imder  seven  heads:  (a)  Summer 
schools  and  institutes;  (&)  introduction  of  agricultural  wo;'k  into 
brief  teachers'  institutes  and  convocations;  {c)  lectures  before  teach- 
ers, farmers,  and  various  oi:ganizations,  emanating  from  an  educa- 
tional center;  (d)  correspondence,  reading  club,  and  leaflet  work; 
(e)  short  courses  in  agricultural  colleges  and  other  institutions;  (/) 
supervising  or  advisory  teachers  who  inspect  the  nature  study  or  agri- 
culture in  a  group  of  schools;  {(/)  work  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

These  diverse  agencies  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  public 
sentiment  touching  education  that  shall  prepare  men  and  women  to 
live.  In  fact,  the  present  momentum  of  the  movement  is  very  largely 
due  to  the  extensional  and  propagandic  work  that  these  agencies  rep- 
resent. These  enterprises  can  not  be  expected,  however,  to  give  per- 
sons the  real  initial  foundation  and  point  of  view  that  will  be  needed 
in  the  coming  teaching  of  agriculture;  this  real  preparation  in  any 
teacher  must  come  gradually  as  the  result  of  work  extending  over  a 
sufficient  period  to  develop  the  time  element  in  education.     One  or 
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more  of  these  various  enterprises  is  often  sufficient,  however,  to  put 
a  good  and  experienced  teacher  into  real  touch  with  the  problem  and 
to  enable  him  greatly  to  elrtend  his  usefulness.  For  many  years  to 
come  they  will  be  an  important  means  of  providing  the  agriculture 
teachers  in  elementary  grades.  Even  if  they  should  eventually  cease 
to  be  important  means  of  preparing  teachers,  such  temporary 
agencies — much  improved  and  intensified — will  always  be  needed  to 
reestablish  teachers  in  the  faith  and  to  aid  them  in  keeping  alive  to 
the  progress  of  their  time. 

(a). — SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  vacation  school  probably  affords  the  best  means  of  aiding  the 
teacher  who  can  not  take  a  year  or  more  for  preparation.  These 
schools  are  of  two  orders:  (1)  those  connected  with  an  institution; 
(2)  those  held  by  State  departments  of  education,  being  in  the  nature 
of  prolonged  and  specialized  institutes.  If  a  person  devotes  himself 
to  mathematics,  language,  literature,  or  science  in  a  good  summer 
school  of  six  weeks'  duration  connected  with  an  institution,  he  is  able 
to  receive  a  year's  college  credit  for  it;  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  cover  similar  ground  in  agriculture,  if  the  subject  is  well 
taught.  The  summer  schools  are  becoming  more  and  more  explicit 
and  concrete.  When  they  are  held  at  an  established  institution,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  the  facilitfes  that  have  been  collected  through 
years  of  effort.  They  are  also  dominated  by  the  teaching  spirit,  as 
most  of  the  students  are  themselves  teachers.  For  agriculture  teach- 
ing these  schools  may  be  very  effective,  because  they  come  at  a  season 
when  crops  are  growing.  Many  institutions  now  provide  summer 
schools  or  sessions  in  which  agricultural  and  kindred  subjects  are 
offered.'  It  will  not  be  long  before  all  agricultural  colleges  will 
offer  such  work.  This  summer-school  work  in  agriculture  is  coming 
to  be  very  direct  and  practical.  The  University  of  Maine,  for  example, 
offers  a  five  weeks'  course  in  which  one  week  is  given  to  soils,  one  to 
plants,  one  to  animals,  one  to  birds  and  insects,  and  one  to  agricul- 
tural economics. 

In  many  of  the  States  the  departments  of  public  instruction  hold 
one  or  more  summer  schools  or  institutes  of  one  to  four  weeks,  called 
also  "summer  normals"  and  "junior  normals,"  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers,  at  which  definite  agricultural  subjects  are  taught.  The 
college  of  agriculture  often  cooperates.  In  Minnesota,  for  example, 
about  thirty-five  summer  training  schools  are  held,  that  are  in  ses- 
sion from  four  to  six  weeks.  These  schools  are  supported  by  legisla- 
tive appropriations.  One  or  more  lecturers  are  employed  at  these 
schools  "  to  arouse  the  interest  of  teachers  in  the  subject  of  agriculture 
and  to  outline  simple  courses  of  work  that  can  be  carried  out  by  rural 
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ehers,'*  Other  States  follow  similar  plans.  One  difficulty  often 
jrted  is  that  speakers  do  not  really  give  injitntction  in  agri- 
culture, but  expand  on  the  beauties  of  country  life  ftud  on  themeauB 
of  keeping  the  boys  on  the  farm. 


(B). 


-THE    REfiPLAR    TEACHERS     THSnTUTES* 


It  is  noticeable  that  even  the  regular  brief  institutes  and  teachers- 
meetings,  held  throughout  the  year;  now  are  giving  much  attention  to 
agricultural  subjects,  most  often,  perhap^ij  in  their  nature-study 
phases.  These  meetings  may  render  the  greatest  help  in  putting 
teachers  in  touch  with  the  nuwt  recent  progi*ess,  new  books,  and  new 
methods,  altliough  it  should  l>e  distinctly  unders^ttwid  that  they  can 
never  of  themselves  give  teachers  sufficient  training  for  any  really 
effective  teachiujjr  of  agrirultu^^^  In  their  agricultural  work,  they 
are  yet  too  prone  to  eniphasize  the  extraordinary,  the  semi^nsational, 
and  the  wonderful,  evidencing  the  fact  that  we  arc  now  in  the 
exploitational  stage  of  our  agricultural  education  evolution.  The 
teucher  who  is  uut  well  gi'ounded  may  bt^  led  astray. 


(c>. 


-LEfrruBHS. 


One  of  the  most  useful  recent  movenientFi  is  tlie  interchnnge  of 
speakers  between  teachers'  institutes  and  farmers'  institutes.  The 
agricultural  colleges  are  also  called  on  for  much  lecture  work  on  edu- 
cational topics;  this  is  good  both  for  the  people  and  the  college- 
Farmers  are  being  called  on  more  and  more  to  recite  their  experiences* 
The  farmers'  institute  organization  in  Illinois  has  been  able  to  create 
a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  rural 
schools,  being  regarded  by  the  Sui^erintendeut  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion as  the  most  powerful  agency  in  this  work.  In  other  Stat^  the 
institutes  have  exerted  a  similar  effect  by  means  of  traveling  speakers. 
Such  w^irk  not  only  establishes  a  jKiint  of  view  in  the  people,  but  dis- 
I  covers  the  promising  teachers  here  and  there  and  gives  them  courage 
support. 


io). 


rORRRSBlNDEKCE     AND     LEAFLET    WORK, 


This  class  of  work  has  now  assumed  large  proportions  in  some 
quarters^  and  has  fairly  passed  the  epwh  of  hostile  criticism,  although 
It  has  not  yet  passed  its  experimental  stage.  When  it  has  fully 
Bd  this  stage,  much  of  its  spontaneity  and  usefulness  will  have 
ed:  The  correspondence  and  leaflet  method  does  not  make  as 
strong  impression  on  the  teacher  as  good  summer  school  work  or 
other  means  of  direct  personal  contact  with  n  good  teacher;  but  it 
is  most  effective  in  arousing  a  sentiment  for  lietter  things,  and 
it  mav  be  very  useful  to  the  individual  teacher  who  wants  to  work 
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at  his  problem  quietly  and  resourcefully.  It  produces  the  maximum 
result  at  the  minimum  expense.  Various  clubs  are  organized,  and 
crop-growing  and  exhibition  contests  are  arranged.  Combined  with 
an  organized  lecture  system  and  visitation  system,  it  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  single  engine  to  aid  the  teacher  of  agriculture  and 
related  subjects  in  the  rural  schools.  Its  greatest  danger  is  its  tend- 
ency to  hold  -too  many  names  on  the  lists,  thereby  limiting  its  use- 
fulness to  each  one.  One  of  its  greatest  faults  has  been  the  issuing 
of  publications  that  are  too  technical  and  too  dryly  agricultural. 
On  the  whole,  no  other  agency  has  placed  so  many  real  helps  before 
the  teacher. 

(e). — SHORT   COURSES   IN    AGRICUI.TURAL    COLLEGES. 

Many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have  long  been  giving  brief 
courses  for  farm  youth.  They  are  now  beginning  to  adapt  some  of 
this  instruction  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
demand  for  such  adaptation  will  increase.  Some  of  the  colleges  are 
offering  courses  of  one  and  two  years'  duration,  but  these  partake 
of  the  nature  of  real  normal  departments  and  may  be  considered  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper. 

In  two  or  three  States  spring  schools  are  held  at  the  agricultural 
college.  The  schedule  of  such  a  school  given  by  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  as  follows: 

Four  wcrl's*  nprinfj  normal  npricultural  rourscft, 

[Twonty-foiir  hours  per  woek  ;   total,   88  perlodH.] 

Periods. 

Animal    hnsbaiulry 1 8 

DalryinK   8 

Horticulture  and  floriculture 8 

Soils  and  farm  crops 8 

Bacterlologj^  2 

Physiology  and  hygiene 4 

NATURE   STUDY. 

Plant   studies r> 

Animal  studies 4 

Insect  studies 4 

Common  branches:  Arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  reading,  and  history. _  20 

Methods  of  teaching 10 

School  sanitation 1 

(f). PERIPATETIC  TEACHERS. 

Following  the  city  school  plan  of  having  a  visiting  teacher  of  music 
or  manual  training,  some  places  have  adopted  a  similar  plan  for  rural 
schools.  One  teacher  can  visit  several  schools,  either  giving  the  in- 
struction himself,  or,  what  is  better,  supervising  and  directing  the 
work  of  a  teacher  in  each  school.    The  former  phase  (the  peripatetic 
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teacher  doing  all  the  teaching)  may  be  worth  the  while  in  starting 
the  new  education,  or  in  the  lack  of  teachers.  The  second  phase  (the 
directing  of  other  teachers)  is  very  e'ffective  when  the  individual 
teachers  are  not  themselves  expert,  and  it  should  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  teacher.  This  plan  has  been  tried  in  Canada,  and  one 
teacher  there  writes : 

The  teacher  must  be  trained,  and  it  may  be  by  a  graduate  of  a  normal 
school  or  an  agricultural  college,  or  by  a  director  or  supervisor  of  nature  study. 
I  think*  the  last  way  is  a  good  one.  It  improves  the  instruction  in  the  school 
at  the  same  time  that  the  teacher  is  being  trained,  and  many  teachers  think 
they  can  learn  to  better  advantage  in  a  school  of  their  own  than  at  a  normal 
school.  Of  course,  normal  training  should  come  first,  and  further  training  in 
nature  study  can  be  given  the  teacher  while  at  her  work,  by  a  director  of 
nature  study;  but  this  director  should  be  an  educator  and  not  a  mere  special- 
ist in  some  branch  of  natural  science. 

In  some  places  it  may  be  possible  for  a  teacher  of  agriculture  in  a 
high  school  to  inspect  and  supervise  the  agriculture  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  region.  If  he  is  himself  well  trained,  he 
should  be  able  to  exert  a  great  influence  in  putting  the  other  teachers 
on  their  feet. 

(g). UNITED    STATES   OEPARTMENT   OF    ACJRICULTUKE. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
distinctly  educational  and  is  of  great  value  to  teachers ;  and  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  maintains  an  organization  to  aid  schools, 
colleges,  and  teachers  in  their  pedagogical  work.  This  Office  is  able 
often  to  send  speakers  to  teachers'  institutes  and  elsewhere ;  it  main- 
tains a  large  correspondence  with  school  men;  it  publishes  bulletins  of 
information  and  advice  on  school  gardening  and  agricultural  teach- 
ing; it  collects  data  on  both  foreign  and  American  school  work  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  public  informed  of  the  state  of  agricul- 
tural education ;  and  in  general  it  lends  counsel  and  encouragement  to 
those  in  need  of  it. 

(2).— THE   TRAINING   OF    NEW    TEACHERS. 

We  now  come  to  the  real  question  before  us — where  the  agriculture 
teachers  of  the  future  are  to  be  prepared. 

Seven  types  of  institutions  or  organizations  are  now  beginning  to 
train  teachers  for  agriculture:  (a)  State  normal  schools;  (6)  local 
normal  schools;  (c)  high  schools  and  training  classes;  {d)  separate 
agricultural  schools;  (e)  special  detached  foundations  for  industrial 
work;  (/)  education  departments  of  colleges  and  universities,  and 
teachers'  colleges;  (g)  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  report  to  make  any  full  discussion  of  these  categories,  unless  per- 
haps the^  last  one,  but  only  to  indicate  what  seems  to  be  the  most 
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promising  field  for  each  group  of  institutions.  The  agencies  com- 
prised in  the  above  categories  are  not  always  distinct  from  some  of 
those  that  aim  chiefly  to  aid  the  present-day  teachers  (see  page  25). 
These  two  groups  merge,  some  of  the  shorter-course  agencies  often 
being  conducted  by  the  organizations  mentioned  in  the  present  list. 
The  purpose  of  the  division  into  the  two  groups,  however,  is  not  to 
classify  organizations  or  agencies,  but  to  clarify  the  discussion  by 
calling  attention  to  the  two  main  lines  of  effort.  In  general,  an  or- 
ganization that  maintains  a  continuous  course  of  work  for  at  lekst  one 
school  year  is  placed  in  this  second  group.  It  is  not  the  object,  in 
either  of  these  groups,  to  make  a  complete  list  of  the  subclasses  of  in- 
stitutions or  organizations,  but  only  to  indicate  the  leading  types.  It 
may  probably  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  end  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools,  special 
industrial  schools,  and  normal  schools  can  be  secured  only  in  some 
kind  of  professional  institution  organized  for  the  training  of  teachers ; 
but  the  serious  work  of  training  teachers  for  agriculture  in  the 
schools  is  only  begun  here  and  there,  and  adequate  systems  are  yet  to 
be  worked  out. 

(a). STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

Nearly  all  the  correspondents  who  have  contributed  suggestions 
to  this  report  express  the  opinion  that  the  regular  normal  schools 
should  train  teachers  for  agriculture.  Theoretically  this  may  be 
true,  but  the  normal  schools,  as  other  institutions,  face  the  practi- 
cal conditions  under  which  they  exist.  In  a  western  State  where 
cities  are  few  and  small,  where  agriculture  is  the  dominant  industry, 
and  where  normal  schools  are  new,  the  educational  problem  is  very 
different  from  what  may  obtain  in  one  of  the  easternmost  States. 
In  the  Eastern  States  the  normal  schools  are  taxed  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity to  supply  teachers  for  the  cities;  the  cities  pay  good  wages 
for  teachers;  the  normal  schools  are  likely  to  be  located  in  cities  and 
without  farm  land;  their  energies  are  consumed  in  a  line  of  work 
for  which  they  have  become  adapted  by  years  of  effort.  In  such 
cases  good  agricultural  work  can  not  be  added  without  a  new  and 
radical  type  of  extension  of  the  school;  and  it  then  becomes  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  State  to  make  such  extension 
or  to  establish  a  new  kind  of  training  school  elsewhere.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, also,  whether  the  normal  method,  as  developed  in  some  of  these 
schools,  is  sufficiently  elastic  and  adaptable  to  render  good  agriculture 
teaching  possible.  At  all  events,  one  can  not  look  to  all  the  exist- 
ing normal  schools  in  the  older  States,  or  even  to  any  considerable 
part  of  them,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  kind  of  work. 
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Ill  (he  Middle  West  aud  in  tla*  newer  Sfatet,  mtiiiy  of  the  uoiuna! 
schools  are  begiDning  to  train  in  agricultural  subjects.  Heretofore 
the  courses  in  these  subjects  have  l>eeti  hirgely  adjuncts  to  the  nat- 
ural scientTe  teaching,  but  the  work  is  now  being  differentiated.  In 
Georgia  it  is  expected  that  the  State  normal  school  will  train  teachers 
of  agriculture  for  the  elementary  schools.  "  No  one  is  given  a  di- 
ploma who  does  not  take  the  prescribed  work  in  agi*iculture.  Ther-e 
h  a  regular  professor  of  agriculture  and  he  has  about  20  acres  under 
cultivation/'  Such  courses,  the  correspondent  thinks,  *'  w  ill  a4>suni 
a  constantly  increasing  numlier  of  trained  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools/"  For  the  most  part*  however,  the  regular  State  noniK»l 
K'liools,  particularly  in  thickly  settled  States,  will  probably  train 
teachers  for  graded  town  and  city  schools  rather  than  for  elemen- 
tary  rural  schools.  Public  pi'essure  may  force  such  of  them  as  are 
most  advantageously  situated  to  establish  special  courses  or  classes 
to  meet  the  need^  of  the  rural  schools,  in  much  the  same  way  that 
agricultural  colleges  have  been  obliged  to  organize  short  coui>^>54 
ff*r  farm  youth. 

In  some  States  a  special  effort  is  made  to  interest  the  country  boys 
iiJid  girls  in  the  normal*s<^'hool  training.  In  Illinois,  for  example,  a 
law  was  passed  in  190^,  called  the  ^"^  Normal  school  scholaii^hip  law/' 
which  provides  that  one  pupil  fi'om  each  township  in  the  State,  se-* 
lected  by  competitive  exam i nation,  shall  annually  lie  awarded  free 
tuition  in  one  of  the  five  State  norma!  schools  for  four  years.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  each  of  the  1,887  townships  of  Illinois  to  have 
in  the  normal  schools  four  pupils  who  at  any  one  time  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  seholai'ships.  These  l:»oys  and  girls  are  from  the 
common  Si'hools,  graduates  of  the  eighth  gnide,  and,  as  the  law  is  now^ 
ivorkirig*  f>5  per  cent  of  them  come  from  the  country  districts.  Hav* 
ing  l>een  born  and  bred  on  the  farm,  they  are  familiar  with  farm  con- 
ditions, and  have  sense  experience  of  farm  life.  These  persons  go 
into  the  normal  schools  for  one  term,  two  terms,  or  a  year  of  work, 
and  then  return  to  teach  in  the  country  schools^  coming  again^  it  may 
be,  to  the  normal  sschool  to  do  further  work*  It  is  expected  that  this 
plan  will  supply  many  energized  tejichei*s  for  the  rural  schools. 


(«)■ 


-LOCAL  NORMAL  SCHOOLS* 


The  inability  of  the  regular  normal  schools  to  supply  teachers  for 
rural  elementary  work  ha^  led  to  the  establishing  of  county  and  other 
normal  schocds.  In  Wisconsin  there  are  sixteen  county  institu* 
tions,  and  four  more  in  process  of  organization.  The  sole  purpose 
of  these  Wisconsin  schools  is  to  train  teachers  for  the  rural  communi- 
ties.   The  diploma  is  a  three-year  certiticate,  permitting  the  holder 
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to  teach  for  that  length*  of  time  in  the  rural  or  ungraded  schools. 
These  certificates  may  be  renewed  for  another  three  years,  provided 
the  holder  can  give  evidence  of  having  taught  successfully.  The 
Dunn  County  Normal  School,  one  of  the  first  to  be  established,  has 
been  in  operation  for  eight  years,  and  it  is  reported  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  rural  school  in  the  county  that  is  not  taught  by  its  grad- 
uates. It  is  apparently  only  a  question  of  time  and  legislative  action 
before  practically  all  the  counties  of  the  State  will  have  such  schools. 
The  Wisconsin  county  normal  or  training  schools  are  among  the 
best  institutions  yet  developed  in  this  country  for  the  direct  training 
of  teachers  for  local  rural  schools.  They  are  organized  for  a  specific 
purpose.  The  salaries  are  now  as  good  as  in  the  State  normal  schools. 
In  Menomonie,  Wausau,  and  Marinette  the  county  normal  school  is 
in  the  same  building  with  the  county  agricultural  school;  the  in- 
structor in  agriculture  in  the  latter  school  takes  the  normal  school 
students  for  work  in  agriculture,  and  the  normal  school  reciprocates 
by  giving  an  equivalent  amount  of  academic  work  to  the  agricultural 
students.  This  tends  to  set  a  standard  for  the  pedagogical  instruc- 
tion in  such  other  normal  schools  as  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
in  direct  connection  with  a  school  of  agriculture.  The  course  of  study 
in  the  normal  schools  is  tiow  two  years,  or  high  school  graduates  may 
take  a  one-year  course.  A  well-known  educator  of  Wisconsin  writes 
that  "  the  schools  have  so  thoroughly  approved  themselves  to  school 
officials  and  to  the  public  generally  in  the  counties  where  they  have 
been  in  existence  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  person  to  get  a 
position  in  the  counties  where  these  schools  are  located  who  has  not 
had  at  least  the  work  which  the  training  offers."  The  work  in  agri- 
culture in  these  normal  schools  is  as  yet  not  large,  but  it  will  increase. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  Richland  County  Training  School  is  here 
given  as  an  illustration  of  the  content  of  the  work,  as  all  these  schools 
have  similar  curricula : 

First  year, 

FlKST    QUAKTEU:  THIHD    QUARTEB  I 

Algebra.  Algebra. 

Agriculture.  English   history. 

(Grammar.  Primary   constructive   worlc. 

I»rlmary  reading  and  orthoepy.  Expressive    reading. 

Skcond  Quakteb  :  Foubth  Qu.utTER  : 
Algebra.  Arithmetic. 

l*olltical  geography.  United  States  history. 

Composition.  Spelling  and  penmanship. 

Expressive  reading.  Literary  reading. 
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Second  year  of  the  ttothyear  course,  or  the  one-year  course  for  those  prepared 

to  take  it. 


First  Quabteb: 
Arithmetic. 
Drawing. 

Reading  and  orthoepy. 
Physical  geography. 
Psychology  and  pedagogy. 

Second  Quarter: 
Arithmetic. 
Grammar. 
Literature. 
Political  geography. 
Methods. 


Third  Quabtbr: 

United  States  history. 
Composition. 
Literature. 
Physiology. 
Practice  teaching. 

Fourth  Quarter  : 

United  States  history. 

Constitutions. 

School  management  and  spelling. 

Agriculture. 

Practice  teaching. 


After  having  taught  in  a  rural  school  for  a  time,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  most  of  the  graduates  who  desire  to  continue  to  teach 
will  enter  State  normal  schools  or  other  institutions,  and  prepare  for 
city  school  work.  The  rural  schools  do  not  yet  offer  sufficient  attrac- 
tions to  secure  well-prepared  teachers  for  a  long  tenure. 

(c). — HIGH    SCHOOLS    AND   TRAINING    CLASSES. 

It  is  often  urged  that  high  schools  give  instruction  in  agriculture 
as  a  part  of  their  general  course  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  teachers 
in  the  subject.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  we  should 
really  look  to  the  ordinary  graduates  of  high  schools  for  rural 
teachers.  It  requires  more  than  the  usual  maturity,  and  considerable 
experience  in  affairs,  to  handle  a  rural  elementary  school  effectively; 
and  if  a  direct  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  farming  constituency 
on  the  basis  of  agricultural  work  in  the  school,  the  teacher  must  be 
sure  of  his  practical  ground.  Again,  the  high  schools  are  not  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  are  not  organized  for  normal  work.  The 
teachers  that  may  be  expected  from  them  are  mostly  women.  Agri- 
culture should  be  introduced  into  the  high  school  for  its  educational 
value.  It  will  then  constitute  a  good  ground  work  for  later  training 
in  education  in  a  training  class  or  elsewhere. 

Another  means  of  fitting  teachers  for  rural  elementary  schools 
is  in  training  classes  developed  in  high  schools  or  other  institutions. 
These  agencies  have  been  widely  adopted,  but  opinion  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate value  seems  to  be  divided.  They  are  usually  organized  specially 
to  meet  rural  school  conditions.  They  are  commonly  connected  with 
an  accepted  high  school.  The  course  of  study  covers  one  year  or 
more.  The  students  may  or  may  not  be  high  school  graduates. 
Usually  the  work  covers  the  elementary  syllabus  of  the  State,  and 
this  syllabus  may  contain  agriculture.  The  successful  completion 
of  the  course  certifies  the  student  to  teach  in  certain  of  the  schools. 
Agriculture  is  often  a  regular  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  these 
31388— Bull.  1- 
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classes.  In  Michigan  "elementary  agriculture"  is  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year's  course  in  the  "  County  normal  training  classes." 
In  Nebraska  a  very  full  two-semester  course  in  agriculture,  with 
laboratory  work,  is  provided  for  "  Normal  training  in  high  schools." 
This  normal  training  in  Nebraska  is  given  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades.  "  Credit  for  such  training  shall  be  given  upon  the 
completion  of  the  prescribed  course  in  normal  training  and  the 
regular  high  school  course  of  study." 

A  canvass  of  an  apparently  representative  high  school  training 
class  in  one  State  showed  four  members  to  be  high  school  graduates 
and  nine  to  have  had  considerable  high  school  work.  Six.  of  them 
were  from  farms  and  considered  themselves  to  be  fairly  well  qualified 
to  teach  some  of  the  subjects  relating  to  farming.  The  ages  ranged 
from  17  to  22,  the  average  being  19.     All  were  women. 

A  further  inquiry  in  the  same  State  showed  that  345  out  of  470 
training  class  students  had  spent  most  of  their  lives  on  the  farm.  Of 
this  number,  322  considered  themselves  capable  of  teaching  agricul- 
ture, but  it  should  be  said  that  agriculture  teaching  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  practically  in  that  State.  The  ages  of  these  students, 
nearly  all  women,  range  from  17  to  34  years,  the  average  being  21 
years. 

No  general  opinion  can  be  expressed  on  the  efficiency  of  training 
class  work  in  the  fitting  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture,  for  every- 
thing depends  on  the  organization  of  the  enterprise,  the  safeguards 
thrown  about  it,  the  age,  experience,  and  qualifications  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  extent  of  the  agricultural  work,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  taught.  These  classes,  of  one  kind  and  another,  are  now*  sending 
out  very  many  teachers  to  the  rural  schools.  Their  great  handicap 
is  that  they  themselves  can  not  secure  teachers  properly  qualified  to 
give  instruction  in  agriculture.  No  real  preparation  of  training 
class  students  to  teach  the  agriculture  of  a  syllabus  can  be  expected 
unless  the  teacher  of  the  class  has  himself  had  good  preparation  in 
the  subject. 

(d). SEPARATE   AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  county  and  other  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science 
that  have  lately  been  organized  have  thus  far  confined  their  energies 
to  regular  agricultural  or  industrial  work;  but  many  persons  expect 
that  they  will  also  become  important  centers  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  If  they  enter  this 
field,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  will  not  be  in  danger  of  alienating 
their  regular  farming  support,  unless  they  can  command  more  re- 
sources than  are  now  in  sight.  These  schools  are  organized  chiefly 
to  supply  a  direct  agricultural  need.  It  will  require  considerable 
increase  in  funds  if  they  hold  this  field  and  also  enter  another.     It 
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is  expected  that  these  schools*  of  all  others,  ivill  send  youth  directly 
buck  to  the  farms.  In  Wisconsin,  where  there  has  been  experience  in 
both  agricultnral  and  normal  work,  the  two  functions  are  separated; 
and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  result  for  all  States.  i 

(e).--SPECL4L  pounbations,  I 

Various  institutions  on  private  or  semiprivate  foundations,  and 
not  B  regular  part  of  public  st*hool  enterprises,  offer  facilities  for 
teachers  to  prepare  in  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects.  A  marked 
example  of  this  group  is  the  Macdonald  Institute  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelplu  Canada.  *^Its  equipment  and  accom- 
modation is  ample  to  furnish  long  and  short  courses  in  home  eco- 
nomics, nature  study,  and  manual  training — the  last  two  for  teachers, 
male  and  female,  and  the  liome  economics  for  farmers"  daughters 
and  other  young  women  who  desire  to  learn  the  theory  and  practice 
of  cooking,  ventilation,  general  housekeeping,  laundry  work,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  home  decoration,  etc»-^  Summer  courses  nve 
pro\^ded  at  Guelph ;  also  a  one-year  normal  course  "*  to  provide  in- 
structors fitted  to  carry  on  the  w^ork  of  nature  study  and  school  gar- 
dens in  a  gi*oup  of  rural  schools,  in  a  large  consolidated  school,  or 
in  an  agricultural  high  school/-  The  new  Macdonald  College,  near 
Montreal,  will  have  a  profoimd  influence  on  the  teaching  of  country 
life  subjects. 

The  Hampton  Nonnal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia  (a 
pai*ental  tyi>e  of  others  in  the  South),  provides  normal  training  for 
negroes  and  IndiaaSp  The  year  for  agricultural  students  is  twelve 
months,  with  a  vacation  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  only*  At  the  close 
of  the  academic  year  class-room  work  stops,  but  each  student  is  given 
■h'ork  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  department,  where  he  can  get 
^teperience  in  planning  and  directing  labor  and  field  operations  and 
in  assuming  responsibility*  At  the  same  time  he  is  given  instruction 
in  the  best  methods  of  managing  labor*  Actual  class-room  work 
under  normal  methods,  and  practical  field  work^  seem  to  fill  a  great 
need  in  fitting  the  students  for  teaching  what  they  have  acquired  in 
the  class  room* 

Students  of  Hampton  who  design  to  teach  receive,  before  being 
graduated,  four  montJis'  instruction  in  psychohigy  and  the  principles 
of  tje^ching,  four  hours  per  week,  and  also  engage  for  four  months  in 
actual  teaching  in  the  class  room.  The  student  teaches  all  of  the 
common  school  subjects  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  A  large  school 
garden  affords  opportunity  for  the  teacher  students  to  work  with 
children  in  the  open  during  April,  May,  Octolier,  and  part  of  Novem- 
ber, For  the  winter  season,  an  indoor  course  in  nature  study  and 
agrictilture  supplements  the  outdoor  work*     Post-graduate  students 
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receive  two  months'  training  in  teaching  classes  in  the  training  school. 
These  students  teach  agriculture  and  elementary  science.  They  plan 
their  lessons,  teach  children  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  conduct  field 
trips. 

(f). — ^EDUCATION   DEPARTMENTS   AND   TEACHERS'   OOIXEGES. 

Miich  is  to  be  expected  of  schools  and  departments  of  education 
in  universities  in  the  preparing  of  teachers  for  the  higher  ranges  of 
public  school  teaching  in  agriculture.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
a  college  or  department  of  agriculture  is  comprised  in  the  same 
university.  In  such  case  a  four-year  course  can  be  assembled,  involv- 
ing two  years  of  sound  general  scientific  study,  followed  by  two  years 
in  which  the  study  of  agriculture  and  related  subjects  is  combined 
with  training  in  education,  all  having  special  reference  to  high  school 
and  normal  school  problems.  This  would  involve  the  modification 
of  some  of  the  regular  instruction  in  the  agricultural  departments, 
or,  preferably,  new  courses  in  them  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
teachers.  Professional  schools  of  education  that  do  not  have  regular 
agricultural  connection  may  well  cooperate  with  a  neighboring  col- 
lege of  agriculture  by  incorporating  a  year,  more  or  less,  of  the  work 
of  such  college  as  a  part  of  its  own  course  of  study  for  those  who 
desire  to  prepare  specially  for  agriculture  teaching.  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  Columbia  University  in  this  way  catalogues  certain  courses 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.. 

Following  is  the  statement  of  Teachers  College  in  respect  to  the 
cooperation  mentioned  above  (1908) : 

Agriculture  in  high  schools, — The  rapid  development  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  many  public  schools  is  creating  a  demand  for  specially  trained  teachers. 
It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  school  officers  that  for  such  instruction  there 
is  need  of  teachers  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  general  sciences, 
biology,  in  particular,  with  its  application  to  agriculture,  and  also  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  education.  Many  agricultural  colleges  give  the  subject-matter  which 
is  needed,  but  they  do  not  deal  with  the  educational  applications.  In  order  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  an  agricultural  college  with  those  of  a  strictly  educa- 
tional institution  a  plan  of  cooperation  has  been  arranged  between  Teachers 
College  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  whereby  students 
preparing  for  special  work  as  teachers  of  agriculture  may  take  the  appropriate 
courses  in  the  science  of  agriculture  at  Cornell  University  (especially  principles 
of  agronomy,  horticulture,  and  animal  husbandry)  and  then  study  the  educa- 
tional problems  at  Teachers  College. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  desirable  that  agriculture  should  be  combined  with 
nature  study  and  biology,  or  with  nature  study  and  physical  science.  Such 
combinations  may  be  made  by  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  at  Teachers  College.  The  intimate  relation  of  elementary  agriculture 
to  biology  and  nature  study  makes  it  desirable  that  their  educational  aspects 
should  be  involved  in  the  same  courses.  Hence  the  student  giving  especial  atten- 
tion to  agriculture  will  arrange  a  course  at  Teachers  College  as  suggested 
above  for  biology  and  nature  study;  but  having  had  previous  special  work  in 
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the  subject-matter  of  agriculture  at  Ck>mell  University,  or  elsewhere,  the  indi- 
vidual work,  such  as  preparation  of  papers  and  theses,  will  in  the  educational 
course  be  centered  around  problems  of  agricultural  teaching. 

Approved  courses  in  the  science  of  agriculture  taken  in  agricultural  colleges 
other  than  CJomell  will  be  credited  at  Teachers  College. 

In  the  University  of  Missouri  the  Teachers'  College  utilizes  courses 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  teachers  who  desire  to  fit  themselves 
for  teaching  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.  These  courses  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  are  in  the  main  distinct  from  the  regular  agri- 
culture courses,  and  are  designed  primarily  for  teachers.  Credits 
are  given  for  the  work  only  to  students  in  the  Teachers'  College  who 
are  expecting  to  be  teachers.  In  addition,  for  the  university  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  sufficient  of  this  elementary  work  for  teachers 
and  who  have  also  the  requisite  preparation  in  the  natural  sciences, 
provision  is  made  for  electing  and  receiving  credit  for  some  of  the 
technical  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  which  are  given  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  A  good  many  teachers  in  the  Teachers' 
College  are  enrolling  regularly  in  these  courses  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  and  some  of  them  later  elect  the  more  technical  courses 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  in  order  still  further  to  increase  their 
training  in  agricultural  subjects  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools. 

Speaking  of  their  various  experiences  in  aiding  teachers  to  handle 
agricultural  work,  an  officer  of  the  University  of  Missouri  writes  as 
follows : 

In  my  judgment  the  most  effective  results  in  proportion  to  the  energy  ex- 
pended have  been  secured  through  the  courses  offered  to  teachers  in  the 
university.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  teachers  who  take  agriculture  regularly 
In  the  university  courses  do  not  themselves  teach  directly  in  the  country 
schools,  but  in  the  better  high  schools  of  the  State,  in  smaller  towns  surrounded 
by  goo<l  farming  communities.  These  teachers  in  the  high  schools  have  the 
training  of  a  large  number  of  young  i)eopIe  who  teach  in  the  country  schools 
later,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  teacher  who  takes  our  regular  uni- 
versity courses  in  agriculture  reaches  with  this  teaching  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  who  will  go  out  into  the  country  schools  as  teachers.  A 
good  many  schools  of  this  State  are  teaching  agriculture  and  kindred  sub- 
jects in  one  way  or  another.  Many  of  them  are  correlating  the  work  with 
geography,  with  language,  and  even  sometimes  with  other  subjects  In  the 
schools,  through  the  aid  of  school  gardens  or  school  plantings,  and  by  a  study 
of  the  material  with  which  the  pupils  come  in  contact  at  their  homes.  In  ad- 
dition to  correlating  the  work  with  other  subjects,  some  of  the  schools  give 
regular  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

(g). — COLLEGES   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  colleges  are  now  beginning  to  devise  means  of  ex- 
tending their  eflForts  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  agriculture.  This 
movement  is  of  such  vast  importance  in  the  field  of  practical  ped- 
agogy that  it  may  now  be  separately  discussed  in  a  final  chapter. 


PART  III.— THE  GENERAL  OUTLOOK,  AND  THE  SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF  NORMAL  WORK  IN  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  now  taken  a  general  look  at  the  demand  that  is  arising  for 
teachers  in  agriculture  of  a  public  school  grade,  and  we  have  reviewed 
the  main  types  of  agencies  that  promise  to  aid  us  in  supplying  these 
teachers.  We  may  now  throw  these  normal  agencies  into  something 
like  a  classified  system,  and  indicate  the  main  lines  of  a  rational  pro- 
cedure. 

1.  The  elementary  schools  demand  general  teaching.  Not  much 
that  is  named  agriculture  is  possible  with  the  pupils  of  elementary 
school  age,  but  nature  study  and  the  industrial  spirit  should  constitute 
the  foundation  of  their  work.  The  district  rural  schools  are  ele- 
mentary schools.  They  pay  small  wages  and  oflFer  few  attractions  to 
teachers.  For  the  most  part  they  are  able  to  secure  the  services  only 
of  those  persons  who  are  on  the  way  to  other  employment.  Their 
teachers  are  mostly  women.  Until  these  conditions  change,  the  rural 
schools  must  draw  their  teachers  chiefly  from  the  region  of  the  high 
schools.  "^Mienever  good  science  work  is  an  important  part  of  the 
high  school  course  of  study,  and  particularly  when  good  agriculture 
teaching  is  also  introduced  as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum,  a 
training  class  in  connection  therewith  and  requiring  a  high  school 
diploma  for  the  completion  of  the  work  should  be  able  to  make 
great  progress  in  preparing  teachers  for  the  elementary  gi'ades. 
Some  of  the  teachers  for  the  grades  will  be  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  do  not  complete  normal  school  courses,  and  some  States 
or  counties  may  provide  special  means  of  training  such  teachers  by  or- 
ganizing normal  school  work  below  the  regular  normal  school  grade. 
In  the  end  special  local  means  or  institutions  must  be  provided  for 
the  training  of  these  teachers,  and  it  is  time  that  this  were  recognized. 
At  present,  however,  it  may  be  repeated,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  sec- 
ondary^ school  region  to  train  the  teachers  for  the  elementarj^  region. 

2.  The  teachers  who  are  to  train  these  elementary  teachers  must 
theuLselves  be  trained.  They  must  have  real  preparation,  if  the  agri- 
culture teaching  is  to  be  of  permanent  value ;  they  can  not  be  trained 
in  the  common  teachers'  institutes  or  by  other  mere  short  cuts.  The 
teachers  of  this  secondary  normal  work  must  be  trained  in  institutions 
where  genuine  agriculture  is  established;  some  of  the  State  normal 
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schools  may  provide  this  work ;  some  of  the  special  separate  schools 
of  agriculture  may  provide  it ;  some  of  the  education  departments  or 
teachers'  colleges  in  association  with  agricultural  departments  of 
higher  institutions  may  provide  it;  the  agricultural  colleges  will  be 
obliged  to  provide  it.  The  best  trained  and  best  adapted  of  the 
graduates  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  however,  will  find  better 
openings  than  most  schools  of  the  secondary  region  are  at  present  will- 
ing to  pay.  The  preparation  of  such  teachers  should  include  general 
scholarship  and  training  in  the  principles  of  education,  as  well  as 
specialized  scholarship  in  agriculture  and  other  industrial  work,  and 
also  suflScient  hand  practice  outdoors  and  indoors  to  give  them  com- 
mand of  the  technique  of  instruction. 

3.  If  the  regular  agriculture  teachers  of  secondary  schools  and  the 
teachers  of  secondary  training  classes  are  to  be  prepared  in  the  State 
normal  schools,  then  these  normal  school  teachers  must  themselves 
be  trained  in  agriculture.  Their  training  must  be  more  than  can  be 
secured  in  the  normal  school  itself.  They  may  be  trained  in  educa- 
tion departments  of  universities  and  in  teachers'  colleges,  provided 
always  that  these  institutions  are  associated  with  real  agricultural 
work,  such  as  is  possible  in  an  agricultural  college;  or  they  may  be 
trained  in  the  agricultural  college  itself. 

4.  The  agricultural  college  necessarily  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
system.  It  holds  the  key  to  the  situation.  It  must  provide  the 
leaders. 

The  body  of  knowledge  and  philosophy  that  is  comprised  under 
the  modern  word  "  agriculture  "  is  of  such  vast  range,  the  subjects 
are  so  numerous  and  so  difficult,  the  equipment  required  to  teach  it 
is  so  large  and  so  expensive,  that  only  such  institutions  as  are  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  subject  can  understand  it  or  properly  represent 
it.  These  institutions  express  a  great  phase  of  our  national  life. 
More  than  any  other  institutions  they  stand  for  the  very  democracy 
and  nativeness  of  education,  for  their  purpose  is  nothing  less  than 
to  reach  the  last  man  on  the  last  farm  by  means  of  the  very  things  by 
which  that  man  lives. 

It  is  good  to  have  seen  these  colleges  of  agriculture  gradually 
emerge  and  then  enlarge  their  territory,  quietly  annexing  this  subject 
and  that,  until  they  have  come  to  be  one  of  the  great  social  and  spir- 
itual forces  of  the  day.  They  have  not  yet  developed  a  pride  of 
education,  and  they  have  not  reached  the  limit  of  tlie  territory  that 
they  will  annex.  It  may  be  found,  in  good  time,  that  they  have 
forced  new  standards  of  education.  These  colleges  will  now  add 
normal  departments  and  they  will  attract  the  teaching  type  of  mind. 
The  graduates  of  these  departments  will  supply  some  of  the  normal 
schools;  some  of  the  high  schools;  some  of  the  training  classes  and 
special  normal  organizations;  and  what  they  give  will  be  passed  on 
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from  school  to  school  and  grade  to  grade,  until  it  fertilizes  the  whole 
enterprise.  This  is  not  at  all  a  mere  visionary  outlook,  and  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  agricultural  colleges  are  the  only  teaching 
institutions  that  are  in  possession,  at  first  hand,  of  the  essential  facts 
of  rational  agriculture. 

A  number  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  have  already  undertaken 
to  develop  teachers'  courses,  either  on  their  own  account,  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  education  departments  of  the  universities  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Congress  has  also  given  them  a  direct  opportu- 
nity to  establish  such  work  in  a  provision  of  the  Nelson  amendment 
to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  for  1907-8 :  "  Said  colleges  may 
use  a  portion  of  this  money  for  providing  courses  for  the  special 
preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts." 

The  Nelson  amendment  provides,  when  it  shall  have  matured,  for  the 
appropriation  of  $25,000  annually  to  the  land-grant  colleges  of  each 
State.  This  is  the  only  national  appropriation  that  specifically  recog- 
nizes this  particular  kind  of  college  work.  This  fund  will  afford  an 
unexcelled  opportunity  for  some  of  the  stronger  institutions  to  estab- 
lish a  department  or  school  in  which  persons  shall  be  trained  directly 
for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  public 
schools. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  established  in  1907  a  de- 
partment of  agricultural  education,  with  a  professorship.  W.  R. 
Hart,  formerly  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Peru,  Nebr.,  has  been 
chosen  to  head  the  department.  This  department  is  organized  under 
a  State  law  that  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000.  This  law 
originated  from  a  recommendation  of  the  Massachusetts  commission 
on  industrial  and  technical  education,  in  1906.  (The  report  of  this 
commission  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  industrial 
education.)  The  first  move  was  the  organizing  of  a  summer  school 
of  agriculture  of  four  weeks,  which  had  an  attendance  of  considerably 
more  than  two  hundred.  Following  is  a  course  of  instruction  for 
the  year  1908-9: 

1.  The  mcaniny  of  education,  deaUng  with  the  biological  and  psycliological 
aspects  of  the  processes  of  learning. 

2.  Vocational  cducatUm.  l)eing  chiefly  historical.    This  is  given  in  11K)7-S. 

3.  Methods  in  agricultural  education. 

4.  Seminar,  a  study  of  problems  in  agricultural  education. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  an  in- 
structor in  secondary  school  agriculture,  D.  O.  Barto,  an  experienced 
school-teacher  and  a  graduate  of  the  college,  who  for  two  years  has 
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been  employed  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  question  of  teaching  agri- 
culture in  the  public  schools.  He  visits  farmers'  institutes  and 
teachers'  institutes,  freely  discussing  these  questions,  and  offers  two 
courses  of  instruction  during  the  university  year.  One  of  these 
courses  is  designed  to  train  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools,  and  the 
other  to  train  them  for  the  grades.  These  courses  are  repeated  in  the 
summer  session.  The  particular  courses  offered  in  1907-8  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Principles  and  methods  of  high  school  agriculture, — This  course,  designed 
for  students  who  have  had  not  less  than  two  years'  work  In  agriculture,  will  be 
devoted  mainly  to  considering  what  features  of  agricultural  science  are  best 
adapted  to  high  school  conditions,  the  best  order  and  methods  of  their  pres- 
entation, how  to  suit  the  course  and  instruction  to  the  special  interests  and 
needs  of  each  school  community,  what  laboratory  work  shall  be  given,  what 
apparatus  may  be  used,  what  field  experiments  can  be  planned  and  executed. 

2.  Elementary  agriculture, — This  course  Is  for  those  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  secondary  schools,  especially  for  teachers  of  science,  but  who 
have  had  no  work  in  agriculture.  A  study  of  the  soil,  its  origin,  nature,  func- 
tions, properties,  and  classification;  problems  of  temperature,  aeration,  control 
of  moisture ;  enrichment  and  impoverishment  of  the  soil ;  the  plant,  how  it  feeds 
and  grows,  its  modes  of  reproduction,  factors  in  crop  production,  rotation,  value 
and  use  of  legumes,  selection  and  testing  of  seed,  their  types  and  breeds,  care 
and  management ;  dairying,  production  of  milk,  testing  and  care  of  milk ;  farm 
plans,  farm  machinery;  economics  of  agriculture. 

3.  Farmers'  institute  management. — A  study  of  the  farmers'  institutes  as  a 
factor  in  our  system  of  public  education.  This  course  is  designed  to  set  forth 
principles  underlying  the  organization  and  conduct  of  farmers'  institutes  and 
agricultural  associations  and  to  systematize  into  definite  lines  the -knowledge 
acquired  in  college  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  render  more  distinct  service 
in  institute  and  agricultural  associations.  Lectures;  assigned  readings  and 
parliamentary  practice. 

NEW   YORK    STATE    COLLEGE   OF '  AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity a  two-years'  normal  course  in  nature  study,  leading  to  regular 
academic  credits,  was  organized  in  1903,  and  this  is  now  known  as 
a  normal  department,  with  six  persons  giving  instruction.  This 
organization  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  nature  study  and  other 
extension  enterprise  that  has  been  under  way  in  the  institution  for 
many  years.  Summer  schools  of  nature  study  were  held  in  1899  and 
1900.  A  regular  summer  session  is  in  process  of  organization.  A 
rural  schoolhouse,  accommodating  thirty  pupils  and  provided  with 
workroom  and  located  in  a  school  garden,  is  part  of  the  equipment. 
Following  is  the  course  of  study  for  1907-8 : 

This  course  is  organized  to  help  i)ersons  who  expect  to  teach  nature  study 
and  country-life  subjects  in  the  public  schools.     Persons  actually  engaged  in 
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teaching  and  also  all  persons  in  the  university  who  signify  their  intention  to 
teach  are  eligible.  A  certificate  will  be  given  on  the  completion  of  sixty  hours 
in  the  courses  prescribed  below,  together  with  such  other  work  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  as  may  be  approved  by  the  director.  Designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  teach  elementary  agriculture.  Practice  work  is  given  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ithaca. 


No.  of 
course. 


First 
term. 


Second 
term. 


FIRST  TKAR. 


Botany 

Botany.. 

Invertebrate  zoolon^ 

Vertebrate  zoolo^ 

Bntomolon'' 

Physical  geogrAV>hj 

Chemistry _ _ 

Nature  study 

Nature  study 


Btoetive,  at  least  two-thirds  agriculture... 

SECOND  TKAR. 


Vertebrate  zoology.. 

Botany. 

Entomology 

Soils 

7arm  crops 

Nature  study 

Kature  study 


£k>etlTe,  at  least  two-thirds  agriculture.. 


1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

183 

01 

94 


6 

5 
15 
101 
111 
92 
98 


16 
0-2 


11 

4-7 


11 
4-7 


12 
8-6 


91.  yaturc  study. — Lectures  and  discussion  of  methods.  First  half  year. 
Credit  three  hours.    M.,  W.,  F..  12. 

92.  Home  naiurc-tfiudy  tcork. — Work  in  the  training  classes  in  the  Ithaca 
schools  in  which  students  are  also  to  take  part.  Second  half  year.  Credit, 
one  hour.    By  appointment. 

93.  Practice  work  in  nature  study  in  the  public  schools  of  Ithaca,  comprising 
schoolroom  work,  excursions,  and  other  exercises  with  children.  First  half 
year.     Credit,  two  hours.    By  apiiointment. 

94.  School  gardens,  comprising  actual  garden  making  with  children  on  school 
grounds  and  in  the  university  school  gardens.  In  winter  the  work  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  forcing  houses  where  plant-growing  subjects  will  be  taken  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  adapt  them  to  elementary  school  conditions.  Second  half 
year.    Credit,  two  hours. 

95.  Seminary  in  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture, — Devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture,  and 
to  the  review  and  criticism  of  courses  now  offered  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.    Credit,  one  or  two  hours.    F.,  12. 

99.  Nature  study. — Advanced  course.  Individual  work  on  special  problems. 
Registration  only  after  consultation. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 


In  the  Teachers  College  of  the  University  of  Missouri  provision  is 
made  for  pedagogical  work  in  agriculture.  In  this  college  John  C. 
WTiitten  is  "  professor  of  the  teaching  of  horticulture,-'  and  Frederick 
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B.  Mumford  "  professor  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture."    The  fol- 
lowing courses  are  oflFered  by  these  officers: 

(a)  Agriculture. 
Professor  Mumford. 

la.  SoUa  and  plant  studies,  with  reference  to  agriculture. — This  course  will 
aim  to  give  a  clear  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  agriculture.  The 
character  of  the  work  is  adapted  to  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  schools.    Three  times  a  week,  first  semester.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

2.  The  principles  of  agriculture. — Fundamental  conceptions  of  soils,  plants, 
and  animals,  and  their  application  to  agricultural  practice.  Lectures,  reading, 
laboratory  work,  and  field  excursions.  A  course  for  high  school  and  academy 
teachers.     Three  times  a  week.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Other  courses  in  agriculture  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  Teachers 
College. 

(b)   Horticulture. 
Professor  Whittkn. 

lb.  Cultivated  plants. — How  they  grow  under  culture,  their  relation  to  their 
environments,  and  common  methods  of  propagating  and  managing  plants;  the 
materials  for  a  school  garden  and  how  to  use  them.  I..ectures  and  laboratory. 
This  course  is  Intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  elementary 
schools  and  who  may  not  have  time  for  the  longer  courses  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment.    Three  times  a  week.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

la  and  2b.  These  two  courses  taken  together  constitute  a  year's  work  in 
which  the  topics  mentioned  in  lb  are  given  fuller  and  more  scientific  treatment. 
They  can  be  taken  after  lb  or  independently  of  it,  and  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  any  branch  of  biological  science. 
Three  times  a  week. 

4a.  The  evolution  of  cultivated  plants. — Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
A  study  of  organic  evolution  as  applied  to  the  modifications  of  plants,  particu- 
larly those  in  cultivation.     Three  times  a  week.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Other  courses  in  horticulture  are  open  to  students  in  the  Teachers  College. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Maine  late  in  1907 
organized  the  following  course  in  agriculture  for  those  who  intend 
to  become  teachers  of  this  subject  in  the  public  schools: 

This  course  is  offered  in  response  to  a  call  for  teachers  capable  of  teaching 
elementary  agriculture  in  schools  and  academies.  In  order  to  receive  a  degree 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hours,  or  30  credits,  must  be  received.  The  following 
course  as  laid  down  covers  one  hundred  and  forty-six  hours.  The  remaining 
six  hours  have  been  purposely  left  open  for  elective  work  In  order  that  the  stu- 
dent may  receive  as  liberal  a  training  in  cultural  studies  as  is  consistent  with 
the  amount  of  technical  work  necessary.  It  is  recommended  that  the  electlves 
be  taken  from  the  departments  of  biology,  history,  economics,  chemistry,  physics, 
or  English, 
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Freshman  year. 


FALL   SEMESTER. 
Subject. 

Cliemlstry 

Laboratory  chemistry,  2<»-._ 
Public   speaking 

English  composition 

Drawing,   C* 

Modern  language 

Algebra 

Military,  5° 


Soils 

Soil  laboratory,  2*' 

(General    biology 

Laboratory  biology,  2<»-. 
Qualitative  analysis,  8  ^  . 

History  of  education 

English 

Wood  shop  work,  4*> 

Physical  training 

Elective  work 


Hours. 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
5 
2i 


SPBINO   SEME8TEB. 
Subject. 

Chemistry 

I-aboratory  chemistry,  2<» 

Public   speaking 

English  composition 

Drawing,   6* 

Modem  language 

Solid  geometry 

Trigonometry 

Military,  5^ 


Sophomore  year. 


1 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 


(?) 


Fertilizers 

Animal  breeding 

Stock  judging.  2« 

General  botany 

Lalwratory  botany,  4<» 

History  of  education 

Qualitative  analysis,  8" 

Principles  of  fruit  growing- 
Forge  work** 

Physical  training 


1G§ 


Junior  year. 


Agricultural  engineering,  4  <» 2 

Animal  breeding 2 

Stock  judging,  2« 1 

Physiology 2 

General  methodology 3 

Pomology 2 

Laboratory  pomology,  2  ^ 1 

Modern  language 3 

Physical  training § 

Elective  work (?) 


Farm  crops 

Laboratory  farm  crops,  2  ^. 

Vegetable  gardening 

Handicraft,  4« 

Child  study 

Veterinary  science 

School  gardening,  3^ 

Modem  language 

I^hysical  training 


Hours. 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 


2J 


19J 


2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

2 

4 

2 
o 


lJ)f 


Elective  work (?) 


16f 


Senior  year. 


Animal  breeding 2 

Biological  chemistry 5 

Agricultural    botany 2 

Laboratory  agricultural  botany, 

2  « 1 

Landscape   gardening 2 

Physics 5 

Elective  work (?) 


Dairying 

Laboratory  dairying,  3«___ 

Agricultural    chemistry 

Entomology 

laboratory  entomology,  4  ^_ 

Veterinary  science 

Bacteriology 

General    forestry 

Laboratory  physics,  4  <* 


15§ 


n 


17 


20i 


•  Two  hours  count  as  one. 


*  Throo  hours  count  as  one. 
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NORTH   CAROLINA   COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE   AND   THE    MECHANIC   ARTS. 

The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
is  now  providing  a  one-year  normal  course  in  agriculture,  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  of  which  will  appear  in  the  next  catalogue  of 
the  college : 

One-pear  normal  course  in  agriculture,  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 

and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 


Subject. 


Periods  a  week — 


First 
term. 


Second 
term. 


Third 
term. 


Methods  of  teaching  agrlcultnrew. 

Agriculture  (general) 

Horticulture. 

Animal  husbandry. 

Dairying.— 

Diseases  of  live  stock _ 

Botany 

Poultry 

Entomology 

Agricultural  literature 


Electives  In  college  departments,  e.  g.,  agricultural  chemistry,  land  surveying, 
physical  and  physical  laboratory,  drawing,  and  others. 


NORTH   DAKOTA    AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  in  North  Dakota  offers  a  "teachers' 
course,"  described  as  follows  (1907-8) : 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Nelson  law  "  enacted  by  Congress  in  1907  the 
following  course  is  offered  for  the  training  of  teachers,  fitting  them  to  teach 
the  elements  of  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture.  It  is  also  the  aim  of  this  course 
to  provide  the  three  terms*  work  in  pedagogy  which  graduates  nuist  have  in 
order  to  benefit  by  the  statute  entitling  them  to  a  State  certificate  on  their 
diplomas.  To  the  many  students  who  frequently  have  to  turn  to  teaching 
temporarily  before  completing  their  studies,  this  line  of  work  will  be  found 
very  helpful. 

During  the  past  three  years  regular  work  has  been  given  in  nature  study 
and  elements  of  agriculture  in  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
rural  teachers  able  to  instruct  in  these  subjects.  In  addition  opportunity  was 
given  to  review  all  subjects  required  for  first  and  second  grade  certificates. 
As  there  was  no  desire  to  duplicate  the  courses  of  the  normal  schools  or  to 
enter  on  their  field  of  pedagogy,  the  work  was  neither  emphasized  nor  given 
prominence. 

The  new  law,  however,  has  marked  out  a  definite  field  for  agricultural  col- 
leges In  the  training  of  teachers  and  given  them  a  mission  In  harmony  with 
their  general  plan  and  purpose.  In  order  to  fit  teachers  to  teach  elements  of 
mechanic  arts  and  agriculture  and  fill  positions  In  common,  village,  or  city 
schools,  it  has  become  necessary  to  add  another  year's  work  to  the  course  as 
outlined  heretofore.  The  units  constituting  this  additional  year  are  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  history  of  education,  of  a  technical  nature,  and  fall  either 
under  the  ^  head  of  mechanic  arts  or  agriculture,  or  the  pedagogy  of  these 
branches. 
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The  entering  student  is  expected  to  have  had  eighth  grade  or  one 
year's  high  school  training.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  training  in 
elementary  subjects,  there  is  required  a  course  in  elementary  agricul- 
ture taught  by  the  professor  of  agriculture.  The  course  covers  three 
years.    The  agriculture  is  as  follows: 

Teachers'  Agriculture  II. — Agricultural  physics,  fall  term. 

Teachers'  Agriculture  III. — Agronomy,  winter  term. 

Teachers'  Agriculture  IV.— Animal  husbandry,  with  laboratory,  spring  term. 

Teachers*  Agriculture  V. — Horticulture,  afternoon  work,  spring  term. 

Following  is  the  full  schedule  of  the  teachers'  course  at  the  North 
Dakota  College: 

First  year. 


FaU. 


Grammar.  8  a.  m. 
Civics.  9  a.  m. 
Reading.  10  a.  m. 
Arithmetic,  U  a.  ra. 
Nature  study,  3  to  5  p.  m. 


Winter. 


Physiology,  8  a.  m. 
United  States  history,  9  a.  m. 
Geography,  10  a.  m. 
Grammar,  jll  a.  m. 
Elements  of  agriculture  1,8  to  5 
p.  m. 


Spring. 


Grammar.  8  a.  m. 
United  States  history,  9  a.  m. 
Theory  and  practice.  10  a.  m. 
Formation  of  soils.  11  a.  m. 
Nature  study,  3  to  o  p.  m. 


Second  year. 


Psychology.  8  a.  m. 
Elements  of  chemistry,  9  a.  m. 

.  10  a.  m. 

Zoology.  11  a.  m. 

Chemical  laboratory,  2  to  5  p.  m. 

Zoology,  2  to  5  p.  m. 

History  of  education,  8  a.  m. 

Physics  n,  9  a.  ra. 

Algebra  II.  10  a.  m. 

English  III,  11a.  m. 

Physics  laboratory,  2  to  5  p.  m. 

Physics  I.  9  a.  m. 
Algebra  1. 10  a.  m. 
Physical  geography,  11  a.  m. 
Physics  laboratory,  2  to  5  p.  m. 

Third  year. 


Manual  training  I,  8  a.  m. 
Philosophy  of  education,  9  a.  m. 
Algebra  HI.  10  a.  ra. 
Elements  of  agriculture  II.  11  a.  ra. 
Shop  (manual  training  IV),  p.m. 


Geometry  I.  8  a.  m. 

Manual  training  II,  9  a.  ra. 

Methods.  10  a.  m. 

Elements  of  agriculture  III,  11 

a.  m. 
Horticulture,  2  to  5  p.  m. 


Geometry  II.  8  a.  m. 
Manual  training  III,  9  a.  ra. 
Botany  II,  10  a.  ra. 
Elements  of  agriculture  IV.  11 

a.  ra. 
Botany.  2  to  5  p.  ra. 
Horticulture,  2  to  .'»  p.  m. 
Agriculture,  3  to  5  p.  ra. 


CONNECTICUT   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  has  for  several  years  offered 
a  two-year  course  of  preparation  for  the  special  teaching  of  nature 
study  in  the  public  schools.  The  course  is  offered  to  graduates  of 
high  schools  and  to  those  who  have  had  the  first  two  years  of  their 
regular  course  in  agriculture  or  in  home  making.  This  course  ''  for 
rural  school  teaching  "  includes  much  work  in  agricultural  subjects, 
selected  from  the  regular  courses  in  the  college.  It  is  intended  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  work  for  teachers  in  the  summer  school,  and  by 
one  year  in  a  good  normal  school. 
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WASHINGTON  (sTATe)  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  college  at  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington, courses  are  offered  in  education,  specially  intended  to  train 
teachers  in  methods.  Whenever  a  student  expresses  a  desire  to  engage 
in  school  teaching,  he  is  encouraged  to  elect  at  least  two  courses  in 
the  department  of  education.  One  of  these  courses  is  "  the  principles 
of  education,"  the  other  "  methods  of  teaching  agriculture."  The 
latter  is  taught  largely  by  the  department  of  agriculture  itself. 


The  above  examples  constitute  the  only  instances  known  to  the 
writer  of  agricultural  colleges,  or  agricultural  departments  of  col- 
leges, in  the  United  States  that  have  actually  put  pedagagical  courses 
or  departments  into  operation,  although  other  colleges  or  departments 
are  each  cooperating  more  or  less  with  the  education  department  of 
the  university  or  college  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Several  of  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  are  now  considering  the  establishing  of  education 
courses.  It  is  probable  that  such  courses  will  constitute  the  most 
marked  departure  in  agricultural  college  work  in  the  immediate 
future.  As  yet  the  whole  subject  is  in  a  formative  and  experimental 
stage.  These  colleges  have  a  very  large  and  varied  constituency,  and 
they  properly  represent  all  the  phases  of  country  life.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  them  to  reach  directly  the  educational  phase,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  people  to  see  that  they  are  able  to  enter  this  field,  for  this 
is  a  necessary  condition  to  the  evolution  of  the  public  schools. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Intekior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  May  13^  1908. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  list  of  publications 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  years  1867  to  1907, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  present  librarian  of  the  Bureau, 
and  to  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  one  of  the  issues  of  the 
Bulletin  of  this  OflSce. 

This  list  is  ^tended  to  make  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  better 
known  and  to  facilitate  their  use.  It  should  be  of  service  to  librarians 
and  to  students  of  special  educational  problems.  I  am  particularly 
desirous  that  so  far  as  possible  complete  sets  of  the  serial  publications 
of  this  Office  should  be  found  in  all  of  the  larger  reference  libraries, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  made  as  widely  and  immediately  useful  as 
they  can  be  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  publication  will 
undoubtedly  further  such  distribution  and  use  of  the  documents 
referred  to,  and  will  answer  many  of  the  special  inquiries  which  come 
from  time  to  time  to  this  Office. 

While  many  of  these  publications  are  out  of  print,  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  additional  copies  of  such  numbers  are  received 
at  the  library  of  the  Bureau  from  various  sources  and  so  become  avail- 
able for  redistribution.  In  view  of  such  experience  it  has  not  been 
thought  best  to  designate  any  of  these  publications  as  definitely  "  out 
of  print."  In  a  few  instances,  however,  not  even  a  single  copy  is  to  be 
found  in  this  library.   All  such  issues  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*) . 

A  more  detailed  index  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner 

of  Education  is  now  in  preparation. 

Very  respectfully, 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Wdshington^  June  5,  1908. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  manuscript  of  a 
bibliography  of  education  for  the  year  1907,  compiled  by  James 
IngersoU  Wyer,  jr.,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps,  of  the  New  York  State 
Library.     The  wide  usefulness  of  these  annual  bibliographies  has 
been  clearly  diown  in  connection  with  the  publications  of  Mr.  Wyer 
and  his  associates  since  the  year  1899.    It  is  found  especially  desirable 
to  have  such  a  publication  issued  as  a  part  of  the  plan  now  in  course 
of  realization,  of  making  the  library  of  this  office  more  directly  use- 
ful to  the  libraries  of  educational  institutions  and  to  individual  stu- 
dents of  education  throughout  the  country.     I  would  respectfully 
recommend  the  publication  of  this  bibliography,  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  have  such  wide  and  varied  use. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

HISTOEV, 

This  bibliography  i^^  the  ninth  similar  annual  summary  of  the 

English  literatnrt^  of  education.     The  first  eight  numl^ers,  covering 
the  years  1899-1 1)00.  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for  April, 
1900;  April,  1901;  June,  1902,  1903,  1904,  1905;  Septembei'-October, 
190ri,  and  June,  190T,    The  pvddication  of  the  present  number  in  as-i 
Slimed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

There  is  also  incorporated  into  the  present  annual  summary,  as  the 
initial  group  of  titles,  under  the  caption  "'  Bibliography,"  the  annual 
list  of "'  Recent  Educational  Bibliography,''  which  has  been  printed  in 
eacli  October  number  of  the  School  Review^  since  1898.  Thus  the  two 
principal  annual  guidei%  to  the  literature  of  educational  topics  have 
been  united  under  new  auspices  in  the  present  publication. 

PLAN* 

Tim  bibliograpliy  is  planned  to  include: 

It  Books  on  educational  subjects  printed  in  the  English  language  in 
1907. 

2.  Imjwrtant  articles  on  the  same  topic  from  the  periodicals  of  1907. 

S.  Valuable  papers  pidilished  in  the  transactions  of  educational  soci- 
eties that  l*ear  the  imprint  date  1907. 

4.  All  chapterg  of  distinct  educational  interest  from  any  books  Ijear- 
ing  date  1907  and  all  notable  matter  of  the  same  sort  wherever 
found. 

It  does  not  include: 
•a.  Purely  local  current  literature  and  rei>orts  of  separate  institutions, 
proviuees,  colonies,  or  states.  For  all  such  material  the  student 
is  referred  to  reports  of  state  departments  and  of  the  thousands 
of  educational  institutions  in  this  country,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  colonies* 

J,  Unimportant  matter,  such  as  is  being  constantly  published  in 
journals. 

T 
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€.  Text-books* 

(I,  New  editions  with  sliglit  and  unimportant  ch«nge8. 

The  diBtinetive  features  of  the  conipihition  are: 

1.  The  eii refill  examination  of  all  matter  included  and  the  selection 

of  only  what  seems  important, 

2.  The  lunnerous  descriptive  annotations. 

3.  The  elassifieation  b)^  subjeet-niatter  so  that  the  worker  in  ttny  line 

may  find  together  the  literature  of  intereist  to  him.  The  decimal 
c!a^>si  Beat  ion  has,  with  a  few  deviations,  been  followed,  both  as 
being  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory  classification  in  iise,  and 
as  lx*ing  very  widely  used  by  libraries. 
A  detailed  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bibliography. 
The  student  of  school  hygiene,  for  exumple,  finding  from  thts  outline 
that  the  year's  literature  on  that  subject  is  grouped  under  section 
37L7,  has  but  to  turn  to  the  section  having  that  immber  in  each  of 
the  previous  annual  lists  to  bring  under  his  eyeB  the  titles  of  the  most 
important  books  and  articles  of  the  past  nine  years  on  his  specialty. 
An  author  index  of  names  and  a  minute  subject  index,  bringing  out 
many  topics  not  mentioned  in  the  classification,  are  appended. 

Unanimity,  or  even  general  agreement,  can  not  be  hoped  for  as  to 
the  selection,  from  the  vast  range  of  the  annual  literature  on  educa- 
tio;ial  topics,  of  the  articles  that  are  best  worth  mention  in  a  list  like 
this,  a  list  aiming  at  selection  rather  than  eompleteness.  Most  of 
the  current  contributions  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  educational 
societies,  and  when  the  annual  volume  of  papers  and  addresses  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  most  important  body  of  edu- 
cators in  the  country,  contains  so  much  that,  however  pertinent  and 
profitable  it  may  have  t>een  as  originally  given,  is  trivial  when  con- 
sidered for  the  purposes  of  this  bibliography,  the  task  of  the  bibliog- 
rapher in  examining  the  annual  grist  of  similar  grain  is  not  an  easy 
one.  It  has,  indeed,  seemed  wisest  in  ease  of  doubt  to  include  certain 
titles  of  apparently  indifferent  value  (with  suitable  descriptive  notes) 
rather  than  to  risk  the  omission  of  articles  that  might  be  lielpfub 

It  is  not  claimed  that  all  the  matter  listed  hero  has  permanent 
value*  Much  of  it  is  but  current  chronicle,  yet  as  such  topics  are  to- 
morrow matters  of  educational  hi  story  j  it  seems  proper  to  include 
some  of  the  most  important  literature  relating  to  them. 

LITEHATUBE  OF  1907. 


The  official  and  semiofficial  literature  of  the  year  has  been  unusually 
extensive.  Two  complete  annual  reports  (four  volumes)  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  bring  the  belated  series 
close  up  to  date,  and  provide  statistical  summaries  covering  nearly  all 
phases  of  American  edueation,  while  the  figures  are  relatively  fresh. 
The  National  Education  Associationj  in  its  interesting  fiftieth  anni- 
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tei^an^  volume  and  the  usiuil  nnniial  volume  of  proceectings,  covering 
the  IjOs  Angeles  meeting,  has  also  given  us  donble  measure;  th^ 
notable  papers  read  before  the  educational  congress  at  the  St.  Louis 
exposition  in  1004  at  last  have  been  collected  and  published  (Xo.  61 
below),  while  in  value  and  extent  the  published  papers  iind  discus- 
sions of  the  constantly  inci-easing  number  of  educational  associations 
have  not  been  less  than  in  past  years.  The  important  series  of  special 
reports  from  the  British  education  office,  l>egun  under  the  editorship 
of  Doctor  Sadler,  is  increased  by  several  new'  volumes  (Nos,  81,  84, 
295  below)*  An  examination  of  section  375.6  of  the  bibliography  and 
a  comparison  with  the  same  section  for  previous  yeai*s  bring  out 
sharply  the  marked  increase  in  the  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of 
industrial  education  within  a  single  yean  Doctor  Sadler^s  encyclo* 
pedic  volume  (No.  264)  is  easily  the  most  significant  contribution  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  Europe,  while  the  monograph  by 
Mr.  A,  J.  Jones  (No,  255),  the  formation  of  a  national  society  for 
the  promotion  of  this  form  of  education  (No,  260),  a  report  of  real 
progress  by  the  new  Massachusetts  commission  (No*  257) •  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  topic  on  the  programme  of  the  Social  Education  Con- 
gress in  Boston  (No.  260),  and  an  excellent  synopsis  (No.  261)  of 
it^  importance  and  possibilities  by  Mr-  H.  S.  Person,  all  testify  to  a 
new  and  very  lively  interest  in  the  subject  in  the  United  States. 

The  other  topic  which  has  received  the  most  unwonted  discussion 
during  the  year  under  review  is  that  of  teachers'  salaries  and  pen- 
sions* The  work  and  reports  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  un- 
doubtedly stimulated  some  cities  and  States  to  consider  and  adopt 
pension  plans,  and  the  matter  of  salaries  has  shown  a  '*  s>in pathetic '' 
interest  which  has  in  New  York  State  gone  to  the  point  of  attempting 
to  secure  (s<?e  No.  14t>)  ''equal  pay  for  equal  work"  for  both  sexes 
through  mandatory  legislation. 

Among  the  books  dealing  with  educational  theory  which  challenge 
attention  either  by  extent,  timeliness,  or  content  ai*e  Bray — Tim 
To  w  u  Ch  i  1  d  ( No.  26 ) ;  Chan  re  1 1  or — Mot  i  ves,  Ideals,  a  n  d  Val  u  es  in 
Education  (No.  2f*) ;  Keatinge — Suggestion  in  Education  (NOp  51) ; 
and  Urwick—The  ChildV  Mind  (No.  53). 

In  methodology  Bagley — Classroom  Management  (No.  168)  deals 
not  with  how  best  to  teach  the  substance  of  the  various  branches,  but 
with  the  principles  and  technique  of  the  routine  of  the  schoolroom; 
De  (larmo — Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (No,  227)  carefully 
analyzcii  the  content  and  value  of  the  curriculum,  subject  by  sub- 
ject; while  in  MacClintock^Literature  in  the  Elenicntary  School 
(No.  308),  O'Shea— Linguistic  Development  and  Education  (No. 
237)^  and  Young — Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  and 
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Secondary  School  (No.  245)  we  have  interesting  or  important  con- 
tributions to  the  methodology  of  special  branches. 

Freeman — Schools  of  Hellas  (No.  91)  and  Monroe — ^History  of  the 
Pestalozzian  Movement  in  the  United  States  (No.  110)  are  note- 
worthy additions  to  educational  history,  and  in  the  allied  field  of 
biography  Compayre's  monographs  on  Herbart,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
Spencer,  and  Mann  have  been  published  in  English  translations  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  other  directions  should  be  noticed  Miss  Burstall's 
English  High  Schools  for  Girls  (No.  330) ;  the  California  prize  essays 
on  Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  (No.  350) ;  and  the  annual 
volume  from  the  Religious  Education  Association  (No.  351). 

Dealing  with  higher  education  are  the  two  little  volumes  of  re- 
printed papers  and  addresses  by  C.  F.  Adams  (No.  381)  and  Prof. 
A.  F.  West  (No.  396),  and  above  all  Birdseye — Individual  Training 
in  Our  Colleges  (No.  384),  which,  while  perhaps  somewhat  over- 
drawing conditions  and  unduly  magnifying  the  remedial  possibilities 
of  college  fraternities,  was  characterized  by  a  reviewer  in  the  Dial 
as  "  the  most  important  book  on  education  which  has  appeared  in 
the  last  ten  years." 

The  compilers  are  indebted  to  Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler  for  help  in  se- 
lecting the  British  titles,  and  he  in  turn  has  associated  with  himself 
Prof.  John  Adams,  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay,  Mrs.  McKenzie,  Harrold 
Johnson,  Prof.  A.  Darroch,  Prof.  E.  P.  Culverwell,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Twentyman,  to  whom  acknowledgments  are  also  made. 

OUTLINE   or    CLASSIFICATION. 
Bibliography. 

370.  EDUCATION— THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY. 
370.1      Psychology  and  education. 

370.5  Periodicals. 

370.6  Associations. 

370.7  The  study  of  education. 

370.9      General   histories  of  education :   historical   material   for   different 
countries  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 
370.92    Biography. 

371.  TEACHERS.  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE, 

371.1  Teachers. 

371.12    Training  of  teachers. 

371.16  Salaries  for  teachers. 

371.17  Pensions  for  teachers. 

371.2  School  organization  and  administration ;   the  superintendent. 
371.23     Vacation  schools. 

371.25    Classification  of  pupils. 
371.28    Promotion  of  pupils. 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction.     (For  methods  In  si>eclal  branches  see  375 

and  Its  subdivisions.) 
371.42    Manual  training. 
371.5      Government,  discipline,  punishment. 

371.52    Attendance,  truancy. 

371.55    Corporal  punishment. 
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Bibliography—OontlnuedL 
Sn.  TEACHERS.  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE— Continued. 

371.6  School  buildings  and  furniture. 

371.64    School  libraries;  libraries  and  schools. 

371.7  School  hygiene. 

371.73    Physical  education,  gymnastics,  athletics. 

371.8  Student  life,  customs,  and  societies. 

S71JQ      Education  of  special  classes  (defectiTes,  dependents,  delinquents). 

371.94  Negro. 

371.95  Indian. 

372.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
372.2      Kindergarten. 

373.  SECONDARY   EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC,  arranged  alpha- 

betically by  countries. 

375.  CURRICULUM. 

375.04     Elective  studies. 

375.2-375.9    Special   subjects  of  instruction,   divided  according   to 
decimal  classification. 

376.  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 
376.7      Coeducation. 

377.  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION. 

378.  HIGHER  EDUCATION;   COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES;   for  special 

countries,  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 

378.01  College  entrance  requirements. 

378.2  Academic  degrees. 

378.3  Graduate  work;  research. 

379.  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
379.11    School  finance,  taxation. 

379.14  School  laws. 

379.15  School  supervision. 
379.23    Compulsory  education. 

379.5      Secondary  education  in  different  countries,  arranged  alphabetically. 

A  minute  subject  index  of  topics  not  brought  out  in  the  above  out- 
line is  found  incorporated  with  the  author  index  at  the  end  of  the 
bibliography. 

The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  and  easily  comprehended. 
Volume  and  page  are  separated  by  the  colon.  Thus  6 :  386-407  means 
vol.  6,  pages  386  to  407.  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  is,  of  course,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Journal  of  Proceedings.  The  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  are 
entered  as  a  whole  and  each  important  article  appears  also  under  its 
appropriate  subject.  An  excellent  summary  of  contents  in  the  intro- 
duction makes  the  use  of  the  volumes  easier  and  more  profitable.  No 
date  beyond  the  month  is  given  in  the  references,  as  1907  is  always 
understood. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

1.  Agricultural  education.    Jewell,   J.   R.    Agricultural   education   including 

nature  study  and  school  gardens.  <U.  S. — Education  Bureau.  Bulletin  2, 
1907.  p.  128-32.) 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  titles  classified  under  the  headings,  Nature 
study  and  school  gardens ;  Elementary  instruction ;  Secondary  instruction ;  Col- 
legiate instruction. 

2.  Attendance,    References  to  publications  relating  to  school  attendance 

and  the  welfare  of  children.  (U.  S. — Education,  Gomm'r  of.  Report 
for  1906.    2:1288-90.) 

Sections  on  Compulsory  edftcation ;  truancy ;  school  hygiene ;  Juvenile  courts. 

3.  Auxiliary  schools.    Maennel,   B.     Ftlhrer  durch  die  Literatur  des  Hllfs- 

schulwesens  (in  Kinderfehler,  Oct.,  1906,  and  following  numbers). 

A  comprehensive  and  systematically  classified  bibliography.  A  selection  is 
appended  to  No.  3  of  the  Bulletin  for  1907  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

4.  Canada — Education.    Coleman,  H.  T.  J.     Public  education  in  upper  Can- 

ada,   p.  118-20. 

5.  Child  study.    Smith,  T.  L.     Bibliography  of  articles  relating  to  the  study  of 

childhood  and  adolescence  which  have  been  published  in  the  Pedagogical 
seminary  and  American  journal  of  psychology.  (Ped.  sem.  Sept.,  14: 
355-05.) 

Two  hundred  and  three  items  listed  by  author  with  minute  subject  index. 

a Washbnme,  Mrs.  M.  P.     Study  of  child  life.     1907.     p.  170-74. 

7. Wilson,  L.  N.     Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  year  190G.     (Ped. 

sem.    14:329-354.) 

This  10th  similar  annual  summary  shows  362  tltloR,  most  of  them  on  some 
near  or  remote  phase  of  the  subject.  It  is  followed  by  a  list  of  203  articles  on 
child  study  which  have  appeared  within  15  years  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary. 

8.  CoUcges   and  universities.    Snow,   L.    P.    The  college  curriculum   in   the 

United  States,    p.  184-86. 

9.  Continuation  schools.    Jones,  A.  J.     The  continuation  school  in  the  United 

States.     (U.  S.— Education  Bureau,  Bulletin  1,  1907.) 
A  considerable  bibliography  is  appended. 

10. Sadler,  M.  E.    ed.    Continuation  schools  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

See  No.  264  for  full  entry.  List  of  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  continu- 
ation school  in  France  is  found  on  p.  641-42 ;  in  Germany,  p.  534 ;  in  the  U.  S., 
p.  655  and  673 ;  In  Denmark,  p.  512 ;  in  Great  Britain,  p.  750-54. 
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11.  Denison  university.  Hines,  Mrs.  K.  S.  Denison  bibliography.  -(Denison 
memorial  volume.    1907.    p.  151-61.) 

12.  Education.  Loos,  Joseph.  E^nzyklopftdlsches  Handbuch  der  Erzie- 
hungskuDde.    2  y.    190&-^.    Leipzig. 

A  wealth  of  bibliographical  references,  almost  wholljr  to  German  books,  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  each  important  article. 

13.  Tyler,  J.  M.     Growth  and  education,    p.  271-01. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  titles  grouped  according  to  the  titles  of  chip- 
ten  forming  the  book.  The  references  on  some  of  the  minor  topics  should  be 
especially  useful. 

14.  Wyer,  J.  I.     Recent  educational  bibliography.     (School  rev.  Oct, 

15:608-14.) 

In  this  tenth  similar  annual  list,  37  items  are  noted  and  reviewed. 

15.  Wyer,  J.  I.,   and  Brown,  M.  G.     Bibliography  of  education  for 

1906.     (Educ.  rev.  June,  a4:47-«3.) 

Eighth  similar  annotated  list  of  educational  literature  in  English.  Discon- 
tinued in  the  ^ucational  Review  and  the  list  covering  the  year  1907  taken  over 
by  the  Bureau  of  Eklucation. 

16.  Education — History.  Anderson,  L.  F.  A  study  of  medifeval  schools  and 
school  work.     (Ped.  sem.  14:223-82.) 

Seventy-four  titles,  German,  Latin,  French,  and  English,  including  many 
unusual  boolu  of  rather  collateral  but  very  vital  relation  to  the  subject 

17.  Industrial  education.  Richards,  G.  R.  Selected  bibliography  on  industrial 
education.  32  p.  O.  (Nat  soc.  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education, 
Bulletin  2.) 

Twenty-seven  books  and  88  briefer  articles,  all  in  English,  are  listed.  The 
descriptive  and  critical  notes  are  full.  Nearly  all  material  has  appeared  since 
1892,  relates  mainly  to  the  United  States,  and  excludes  matter  on  manual 
training  and  higher  technical  education.     A  subject  index  is  prefixed. 

18.  Manual  training.  Pierce,  Louisa.  Bibliography  of  the  manual  arts,  Sep- 
tember, 1905  to  September,  1907.  (In  Council  of  supervisors  of  the  manual 
arts.  Yearbooks  1906,  p.  203-35;  1907,  p.  139-59.  Sec'y  of  the  Council, 
E.  D.  Griswold,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.) 

This  list  is  an  annual  feature.  It  is  an  annotated  author  list  with  a  subject 
index  and  is  of  importance  to  any  who  follow  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

19.  Mathematics.  Young,  J.  W.  A.  The  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  school.    351  p.  D.     Longmans,  |1.50. 

The  bibliographies  at  the  heads  of  the  chapters  form  an  extensive  and  useful 
collection  of  titles  on  the  various  phases  of  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics. 

20.  Play.    Johnson,  G.  E.     Education  by  plays  and  games,      p.  223-28. 

Ninety  English  titles,  classified  under  the  following  headings:  Periods  of 
growth ;  Meaning  of  play ;  Play  in  education ;  Play  and  games. 

21.  Reform  schools.  Snedden,  D.  S.  Administration  and  educational  work 
of  American  Juvenile  reform  schools.  ^ 

Brief  bibliographies  appear  at  the  ends  of  chapters. 

22.  West  Virginia  university.  Leonard,  P.  W.  Bibliography  of  West  Vir- 
ginia university,  its  faculty  and  graduates,  1867-1907.  62  p.  O.  The  Univ., 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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370.  EDUCATION— THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY, 
23.  Allen,  A.  W.     Home,  seliool  and  vacaUon.    220  |>.  D.    Hougbtoti,  $1.25. 

Ci>anael  and  sugj^estloa  to  parent b  tty  a  mother  wbo  bellevps  that  slitcpre,  edn- 
cnte^lt  iLtid  <!otisQli?t]tLoim  fathprtf  and  mottacts  wbo  caa  prurld^  good  boDcie« 
alioutd  do  mueh  more  of  the  t^lucatlaa  of  their  chUdrea  ta  the^ie  hotivt>a  than  Is 
eontemplated  in  the  prevalent  cone^ptLoti  of  the  fyncUoii  qI  tbv  putitk  schooL 

0C  Bftter,  J»   H,     Americmu   iJrobJems;   eHsaya  and  addresRes,    222  p,   I^ing- 
man%  %1.20, 

Part  3  coiiipti»e«t  0  brief  arllel«^  on  educatloiial  topicm:  The  teacbpr  lati^bt^ — 
BiroiutLuD  and  education  la  review  of  Haiti  Adoleaceuoe). — Tb*  culture  ekmeut 
and  tci>nomy  of  ttme  io  i-ducation. — KlectlTWi  tn  (lecon^Jary  scboola, — Tbe  Amerl- 
can  unlFewitty,^A  uatlonal  uniT^raJty^  The  plfN;^  are  thoughtful  comments 
on  current  problepa*^  by  a  practical  educator* 

25.  The   basis   of   att   effective   educaClon*— culture   or   Tocatloa.      (E^*hool 
rev.     Mny,  irK;i33-74.) 

Symposium  Uy  ft.  A,  Wooda.  A.  E.  Kettnellyt  and  A.  W.  RolM^rts  nt  meeting  ot 
Haryard  Teucheri^'  AHHocLatlop, 

2G,  Bray,  Reginald.     Tile  town  child.    333  p.  D.    Flsber  Unwln,  Ta,  6d. 

Adru^ates  State  Enterventloti  and  regulation  throughout  the  whole  of  the  up- 
brlDKltig  <tf  a  child.  The  first  part  of  the  book  a  contrasts  ctty  aiid  country 
envlronmeote*  as  to  their  psycho  logical  eff^cta  ypon  the  child  bctdy  and  mind. 

The  ^coDd  part  deacrlbett  the  nature,  object,  and  method  of  the  Ideal  edu- 
cation which  should  deTelop  the  child;  not  only  treatlngr  Its  geoeral  phssefi  but 
dliiciisslDK  many  specmc  to  pi  en,  atich  as  **  feed  tug  achool  children/'  the  **  relief loua 
queatloa/'  the  *'  feedlnjf  of  mothera,'*  etc- 

27.  Brown »    E^    E.     Arc?  we  an    Inventive  people  In   ttie  Held   of  etlucatloii? 

(Seieufe.  !J  AnK.,  n.  s.  2U:lin-70.) 

AddreRB  delivered  before  Phi  Beta  KapfNl  lit  Vaas^r  College,  June,  1007, 
A  short  llflt  \^  s^vifB  of  what  may  lie  called  distinct  I  vely  American  contrlbti-J 
tlona  to  ediiciitlon.  but  to  sui^port  the  aiithor'H  »taten)iMit  that  "nur  educational^^ 
Invention  «tlll  lagK  far  behind  our  invent  Um  In  the  domain  of  mechanism  "  a 
lonirer    ll^tt   appears   of   **  points   where   our  educational    Invention    bai4   thuH    far 
failed    to  do   lt»   work/'     The   three   followim;  *'  problems   now   calling    for   con^ 
structive    Leaderablp '^^    are   dlHcuased    at    aome   length  ^   il}    Combination    of   the  | 
tnethodd!  of  the  llte^rary  school  with  the  metbodi!  of  apprenticefihlp ;    1^1    differ^ 
entlatlon  of  woman's  education;  {B}  International  orgnnliatlon  of  education, 

25.  BuFliank,  Luther.     Tlie  traltiln^  of  the  hntunn  pinnt.    W  \k  K  Century,  iKk\ 

CuSTEMTS." — The  mingling  of  rseeR.^The  teaehlnj^s  of  nature,— Dlferen  lint  Ion 
in  tralulng,— i^nnablue,  good  air,  and  nou  ribbing  food. — £>an|^erA. — Marrla^  of 
the  phyiEilcaMy  nuflt. — Eleredlty — prtHlestlnatlon — tralnlnj^. — ^Iroift'th. — Kti  v1  ron- 
ment  the  architect  of  heredity, — Character. — Fundami^ntal  principles. 

Thoughts  and  specnlatlona  as  to  tbe  appUeatlnu  of  prluclpleM  of  plant  ciiU 
tune  to  tbe  education  of  children.     Altuj  In  Century,  May  IQIHI. 

26,  Ghat&celiar,  W*  E.     A  tlieory  of  taotlvea.  Ideals,  ntid  values  In  education. 
543  p,  O.     Houglitoii,  ^t.7n, 

A  dlscuaalon  of  education  a»  an  integral  part  of  clvlUzatUm,  Showa  wide 
reading  and  Ih  ftjrnli^bed  with  blbllDgruphleti  and  a  good  Index.  In  reviewed  at 
leaffth  tn  tbe  Dial  for  May  1,   IIHJS, 

30.  Cole,  P.  R.     Herlmrt  and  Froebel:  An  attempt  at  synthesis,    llO  p.  O. 
Colombia  Univ.  $1.     (TenehtTH  ooll.  t'ont,  to  ettiic.  no,  II, J 

A  review  of  the  educational  theories  of  Herbart  atid  Froehel  In  the  light  of 
the  phllosophleH  which  tbcy  Imply.  A  comparison  and  Interpretation  of  the 
theories  of  both  which  concern  reality,  consiiousnesA,  and  character.  An  at- 
tempt to  adjust  certain  diftereiicea  of  emphasis  la  tbelr  respective  theories. 
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31.  Ck>ii»aalt,  J.  H.  The  learning  process;  or  educational  theory  implied  in 
theory  of  knowledge.  99  p.  O.  Columbia  Univ.  |1.  (Teachers  coll.  cont. 
to  educ.  no.  16.) 

Another  attempt  to  get  hold  of  and  delimit  the  fundamental  theory  of  educa- 
tion by  detaching  it  from  the  great  body  of  ppeculatiye  philosophy.  The  theo- 
ries of  a  dozen  or  more  philosophic  systems  are  considered,  their  educational 
implications  indicated,  and  the  resultant  theory  summarized. 

32.  Cox,  C:  P.  What  education  is  of  most  worth?  (Bibliotheca  sacra,  Oct 
64:038-60.) 

33.  Darroch,  Alexander.  (The)  children;  some  educational  problems.  133  p. 
O.    Jack,  Is. 

**  This  little  book  seeks  to  emphasize  that  the  aim  of  all  education  is  to  secure 
the  social  efficiency  of  the  future  members  of  the  state,  and  that  this  Involves 
an  endeavor  to  secure  the  physical,  economic,  and  ethical  efficiency  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation/* 

34.  I>rapcr,  A.  S.  Addresses  and  papers.  132  p.  O.  N.  Y.  State  Education 
dep*t.    Gratis. 

Contents. — Appointing  officers  and  civil  service  regulations. — The  nation's 
responsibilities  concerning  dependent  peoples. — What  next  about  Union  Uni- 
versity?— The  schools  and  International  peace. — The  American  type  of  uni- 
versity.— New  York's  obligations  to  her  history. — Illiteracy  In  the  United 
States. — A  Federal  educational  plan  needed. — National  systems  of  education. — 
What  the  women's  ^lubs  may  do  for  the  schools. 

35.  Hadley,  A.  T.  Economy  in  education.  (N.  Y.  Associated  academic  prin- 
cipals.    Proc.  twenty-second  ann.  conference,  p.  10-21.) 

36.  Hamack,  Adolf,  and  Herrmann,  Wilhelm.  The  moral  and  social  signifi- 
cance of  modern  education.  (In  their  Essays  on  the  social  gosiiel.  Putnam, 
11.2.5.     p.  02-141.) 

An  address  by  Dr.  Harnack  In  1902  before  the  Evangelical  Social  Congress 
in  Dortmund. 

37.  Harper,  J.  W.     Education  and  social  life.    315  p.  D.     Pitman,  4s.  6d. 

This  book  emphasizes  the  effect  which  judiciously  organized  and  adminis- 
tered education  may  have  on  social  progress,  and  Indicates  that  this  most  im- 
portant educational  result  is  sometimes  minimized  by  too  much  attention  to 
utilitarianism. 

38.  Harris,  W.  T.  Social  culture  in  the  form  of  education  and  religion.  (Con- 
gress of  arts  and  sciences.    Houghton,    v.  8,  p.  1-16.) 

"  The  perennial  continuance  of  the  world-view  of  Christianity  through  the 
special  form  of  social  culture  which  belongs  to  the  church  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition presupposed  by  the  forms  of  social  culture  Intrusted  to  the  school." 

39.  Hay  ward,  F.  H.  (The)  meaning  of  education  as  Interpretetl  by  Herbart 
217  p.  D.    Ralph,  Holland  &  Co..  2s. 

40.  Jolly,  William.     Ruskin  on  education  ;  some  needed  but  neglected  elements. 

167  i>.  S.     Geo.  Allen,  Is. 

"A  hortatory  preachment,  not  a  philosophical  essay ;  a  fervent  and  persuasive 
exposition." — London  Journal  of  Education. 

41.  liockyer,  Norman.  Education  and  national  progress:  essays  and  ad- 
dresses. 1870-1905.     282  p.  O.     Macmlllan,  5s. 

The  chapters  have  nearly  all  been  previously  printed  In  different  places. 
Collected,  they  form  a  contribution  to  British  educational  history  and  policy 
for  the  period  covered. 
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42.  Magnus,    Philip.     The   application    of    scientific    method    to    education. 

(Nature,  22  Aug.,  76:434-9.) 

Also  in  Science,  n.  s.  26 :  574-86. 

Opening  address  before  the  educational  science  section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, August  1,  1007.  An  argument  to  show  that  while  education  itself  may 
not  yet  fulfill  all  the  conditions  which  would  Justify  its  claim  to  be  classed  as  a 
science,  the  scientific  method  of  investigation  is  most  effective  in  dealing  with 
educational  problems.  Illustrates  from  the  reform  of  English  elementary 
education. 

43.  Matthews,   P.    H.     The  principles  of  intellectual  education.    138  p.   D. 
Cambridge  Univ.  press,  2s.  6d. 

A  dozen  chapters  on  the  theory  and  alms  (exactness  and  flexibility)  of  edu- 
cation and  the  order  in  which  each  curriculum  subject  should  be  studied  to  get 
the  greatest  educational  value.  The  point  of  view  is  distinctly  Uerbartian, 
and  the  tests  constantly  applied  are  interest  and  adaptability  to  correlation. 
The  earliest  formal  education  should  be  through  the  senses  and  largely  by 
means  of  manual  activities.  Greek  should  be  studied  before  LAtin  and  modern 
languages  before  either. 

44.  Owen,  W:   B.     Social  education  through  the  school.     (School  rev.  Jan., 
15:11-26.) 

Paper  read  at  nineteenth  educational  conference  of  the  academies  and  high 
schools  in  relations  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  school  being  a  social  Institution  in  that  it  is  itself  a  society.  Dean  Owen 
proposes  to  enlarge  the  functions  of  the  school  to  include  the  general  social 
training  of  the  child  so  far  as  his  life  in  the  school  affords  opportunity,  and 
considers  the  general  features  of  a  practical  way  of  going  about  the  work. 

45.  Parker,  S.  C.     Finding  the  individual.     (Jour,  of  ped.  June,  10: 103-213.) 

Are  Individual  differences  in  human  beings  fundamental?  Of  what  social  im- 
portance are  they?  How  may  they  be  discovered  and  differentiated  in  formal 
education? 

46.  Reich,   Emit.    The  constants  of  success — education.     (In  his  Success  in 
life.     Duffield,  $1.50.     p.  50-123.) 

Comments  on  the  value  of  education  in  active  life. 

47.  Rooper,  T.  G.     Selected  vrritings;  edited  with  a  memoir  by  II.  G.  Tatton. 
203  p.  O.     Blackie,  78.  6d. 

These  19  papers  have  all  been  printed  before,  most  of  them  in  the  author's 
volumes.  School  and  Home  Life,  and  Educational  Studies  and  Addresses. 

48.  Storms,  A.  B.    Democracy  and  education.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  i).  62-70.) 

The  function  and  opportunities  of  education  in  a  republic.  Advantages  and 
dangers  from  the  commercial  aspects  of  education  and  research. 

49.  Tyler,  J.  M.     Growth  and  education.    294  p.  D.     Houghton,  $1.50. 

A  scientific  study  of  the  growth  of  the  child,  which  argues  for  physical  and 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  efficiency  in  education.  To  guide  teacher  and 
parent,  the  Important  facts  of  biology,  evolution,  and  physiology  are  presented, 
which  bear  on  the  development  of  the  child.  There  is  a  chapter  on  manual 
training. 

870.1.  PSYCHOLOOY  AKD  EDUOATIOK. 

See  also  No.  237. 

50.  Bennett,  C.  J.  C.     Formal  discipline.    76  p.  O.     Teachers  college,  50c. 

Some  of  the  psychological  bearings  and  effects  of  that  part  of  the  educa- 
tional process  which  makes  for  mental  discipline. 

51.  KeaUnge,  M.  W.     Suggestion  in  education.    202  p.  O.    A.  &  C.  Black,  4s.  6d. 

A  consideration  of  the  practical  results  obtainable  in  teachijig  from  the 
deliberate,  extended,  and  studied  use  of  the  same  psychological  quality  of  "  sug- 
gestion "  that  is  employed  in   hypnotism. 
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52-  SchwATZ,  Herftiann^  The  8tudy  of  ex ijf*ri mental  jvedn^ogy  lu  Germany. 
(School  rev.  Jan.,  15:1-10:   Sept,,  15:535-^3;  Nov..  Ifi  r  fKJl-12.) 

Whot  psychology  ahowa  to  be  fchi*  moist  fruitful  hours  for  clnas  Imttructtoa 
and  for  study.  Sru rites  la  faiUiiv  as  affpctiug  th<*  aaalgncDi?at  of  time  In  the 
school   <la)\     Valui?   uod   ettect  of   home   study. 

53.  Urwlck,  W*  E»  The  child's  tiihyd;  Its  growth  and  traiQinfj»  b<*ltigr  a  Bhort 
study  of  i^nuQ  |)rrit*psaes  of  learning  and  teaching.  2H9  p.  I).  Lonj*niiins, 
IL50. 

An  attempt  to  mt  forth  [a  i;lmplo  and.  so  far  as  iiosstlhle,  unt^chnlcal 
Lan^yrigi?  so  cue  results  atrtady  obtained  from  a  liCudy  of  mlud  growth  a^  an 
nrganlc  procp^!**  find  to  pstabllsh  a  clear  and  dfQDHe  <?otinectlou  hot  ween  tho»c 
pttjcpj^sps  of  karntni;:  which  the  mlod  possesst's  jmd  thtf  nifthodK  by  whteb  It 
sho^l4  he  tmij^ht  nod  trnlned.  The  author's  objr'ct  Ik  tn  found  the  teuchtai; 
a^d  trijilnlnj^  at  children  on  the  reisultfi  of  psychology  and  t^lojogf  so  far  as  tbea« 
sciences  havK  expEaioed   the  dcveJoptneat  of  children's  minds. 

37a.fi.  PERIODIC  ALB. 

Only  new  Joumats  are  Included  iu  this  sec^tton.     The  current  British  joumala 
arc  Mstf«d  and  charactrrlxcd  in  each  rotume  of  the  Hchoolmaster^s  YeaTliook. 
S«e  at  HO   No.    212. 

ri4*  Bardeeii,    C.    W,      Educattoaal  journallBni,      (N.    E.   A.  SOtli  aniilv.   vol. 

p.  ri*jri-5i4.» 

Brlpf  notei<t  suppleinentJug  earlier  and  fillLer  data  la  N.  R  A.  Proceedings,  lSi)3« 
jind  School  Bulletin,  volumes  ID-^.  The  Journalfi  ar<^  nnmed  with  editors  and 
date«  publlsbf^d.     Estimates   are  m^ldom   attemptE?d. 

S5w  Social  education  quai'terlx  and  proceedings  of  the  Boclal  etUicatton  con- 
p^fifis;  t*c}lted  bj  C.  A.  Scott.  (5  Kirkland  road*  Cambridge  station,  Boston, 
|2  iier  year. 

NMmbpp  ono  appeared  In  March,  1007,  a  ad  th^  three  numberR  for  that  year 
are  fIH<*d  with  the  p«tK'^*«  t^i'nd  at  th<*  Social  Education  ConereiiB,  November  30, 
1906. 

370. a  ASSOC lATIOKB   AMD   aOCIETIES. 

The  volumes  nf  proceedlDK»  of  certain  American  educational  aasoclatlonft  art 
noted  In  this  nectlon.  A  lli<st  of  BrltEsh  siocletlea  with  ofHeers  and  brii'f  sketch 
of  ench  Is  fonnd  in  the  School  mast  pr's  Yf-arhook  for  each  year. 

56«  Association  of  American  universities.  Jouninl  of  [iroeeedingB  and  ad* 
dre*?sot4  of  tli€  ein^htb  annual  coiifurciicc  held  in  Cambridge,  Klaus.  Nov.  23-- 
34,  lOOfl    111  p.  (h    ASBOC.    No  price. 

57.  Asi^ociatjon  of  coflej^es  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states 
and  Maryland*  Proceedings  of  the  twentieth  annual  convi^ntlon  held  at 
PhUadelphla,  Nov.  3U-L>ec.  1.  llMMi,  144  iJ.  O.  A*  H.  guliiti,  fciecy.,  Univ. 
of  Pa,     Phliaaelphia,     Xo  prke. 

58,  A»i9octation  ot  coJleKes  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  soutiiern  states* 

PriMiL'edlngs  of  the  tliHtcenlh  aiinnnl  meeting.  Blrnnnghatn,  Ala.  Nov.  7^, 
UM>7,    m  ih  O.    J.  H.  Kirkland,  Set^  Vanderbilt  t^niv.    Nashville,  Teiin. 

[]0.  Catholic  edueationfi]  us^ociatJon.  Ueixtrt  ot  the  proi:eedlngB  and  ad- 
dressee of  the  fourth  jniunni  tneetin^^  MUwaukee,  Wis.,  Jnly  8-11,  11(07. 
3m^  p.  O.  Itev.  l\  W.  Howard,  See.  1G51  K  Main  St.,  Columbus,  O.  No 
price, 
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60.  Conference  for  education  in  the  south.  Proceedings  of  tlie  tentli  annual 
conference,  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  April  0-11,  1907.  300  p.  O.  S.  C.  Mitcliell, 
Richmond  college,  Richmond,  Va.    No  price. 

61.  Congress  of  arts  and  sciences,  universal  exix)sition,  St  Louis,  1904; 
edited  by  Howard  J.  Rogers.  A^olume  8,  Education  and  religion.  493  p.  O. 
Houghton,  $2.50. 

The  most  important  papers  which  were  not  separately  published  in  1904—6 
have  been  entered  In  this  bibliography  under  their  proper  subjects. 

62.  Educational  associations.      (N.  E.  A.  50th  annlv.  vol.    p.  453-506.) 

Brief  accounts  of  the  origin,  growth,  and*  work  of  14  American  associations. 
The  information  presented  has  never  before  been  collected,  and  it  Is  well  to 
have  these  contributions. 

63.  Michigan  schoolmasters*  clnb.  Proceedings  at  the  forty-second  meeting 
held  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mar.  27-30,  1007.    150  p.  Q.    Ann  Arbor,  50c. 

64.  Monroe,  W.  S.  Recent  international  congress  at  Li^ge.  (N.  E.  A.  50th 
anniv.  vol.    p.  351-355.) 

66.  National  education  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  at 
the  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  held  at  Los  Angelej^,  Cal.,  July  8-12,  1007. 
1102  p.  O.     Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.,  $2. 

Certain  of  the  papers  are  separately  noted  under  the  proper  headings  in 
other  parts  of  this  bibliography.  An  account  of  the  important  business  done 
at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  is  found  In  the  October-December  numl>er  of  the 
Forum,  p.  228-33. 

67.  National  educational  association.     Fiftieth  anniversary  volume  1857-1006. 

040  p.  O.     Irwin  Shei)ard,  Winona,  Minn.,  $2. 

Includes  Proceedings  and  papers  of  the  department  of  superintendence  at 
Louisville,  February,  1906 ;  a  notable  report  on  instruction  In  library  adminis- 
tration In  normal  schools ;  13  important  papers  specially  prepared  for  this 
volume  by  members  in  America  and  other  lands ;  a  chapter  sketching  the  his- 
tory of  various  educational  associations,  and  a  wealth  of  statistical  and  biblio- 
graphical matter  relating  to  the  N.  E.  A.  itself.  Many  of  the  articles  in  this 
volume  are  Indexed  separately  under  proper  subject  In  this  bibliography. 

68.  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  Sixth  year  book. 
2  i)ts;  O.    Univ.  of  Chic,  press,  $1.28. 

Pt.  1. — Vocational  studies  for  college  entrance.     Pt.  2. — The  kindergarten. 

60.  National  union  of  teachers.  Thirty -seventh  annual  report,  1007  and  list 
of  members  for  1006.    432  p.  O.    N.  IJ.  T.    Is. 

A  handbook  giving  statistics  and  regulations  about  the  N.  U.  T.,  list  of  asso- 
ciations in  the  union,  names  and  addresses  of  members,  and  much  general  in- 
formation relating  to  English  teachers. 

70.  N.  Y.  ( state )  ^—Associated  academic  principals.  Proceedings  of  the 
twenty-second  annual  conference  .  .  .  1006.  08  p.  O.  Albany,  Educ.  dept. 
No  price.     (Secondary  education  bulletin  36.) 

71.  N.  Y.  (state) ^—Education  department.  Forty-fourth  university  convo- 
cation.   116  p.  O.    Alb.    No  price.     (Department  Bulletin  4.) 

Certain  of  the  papers  are  entered  separately  In  this  bibliography. 

72.  New  York  state  association  of  school  commissioners  and  superin- 
tendents. Proceedings  of  the  51st  annual  meeting  at  CJornell  university, 
Ithaca.  Oct.  3-5,  1006.    104  p.  O.    N.  Y.  State  Education  dep't.    Gratis. 

Concerned  witb  the  r^rftl  scbQOls  Qt  New  York  State. 
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S70.7.  TEE  STTTDY  OF  EDUOATIOH. 
See  also  material  on  normal  schools  in  section  371.12. 

73.  Rein,  Wilhelm.     The  place  and  office  of  pedagogy  in  the  university.     (Con- 
gress of  arts  and  sciences.    Houghton,    v.  8,  p.  50-(>3.) 

Examines  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  formal  science  and  art  of  pedagogy, 
and  discusses  its  relations  with  other  subjects  and  the  function  and  purpose  of 
teaching  it. 

370.9.  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

History  of  higher  education  and  of  Individual  colleges  and  universities  is 
under  section  378  and  its  geographical  subdivisions.  For  matter  on  systems  of 
secondary  education,  which  is  current  chronicle  to-day  but  will  be  history  to- 
morrow, sec  section  379.5. 

(leneraL 

74.  Anderson,  L.  F.     A  study  of  medlajval  schools  and  school  work.     (Ped. 
sem.   June,   14:223-82.) 

Author  lias  brought  together  and  grouped  under  numerous  captions  relating 
to  history,  curriculum,  and  methods  of  work  many  bits  of  educational  informa- 
tion dug  from  books  not  commonly  quoted  in  such  a  connection.  Bibliography, 
p.  280-282. 

75.  Study  of  the  prototyi)e8  of  the  modern  non- professional  school  among 

the  Greeks  and  Romans.     (Ped.  sem.  Mar.,  14:1-38.) 

Description  of  early  Greek  and  Roman  education,  giving  the  character  and 
methods  of  instruction.     Bibliography,  p.  37-38. 

76.  McEJvoy,-  T.  J.     Epitome  of  history  and  principles  of  education.    267  p.  D. 

Author,  306  Fulton  st.,  Brooklyn.    No  price. 

Not  a  connected  narrative  or  history,  but  47  syllabi  arranged  In  approximate 
chronologic  order :  apparently  designed  to  help  teachers  or  normal  students 
prepare   for   examination. 

77.  Turner,  William.     Irish  teachers  in  the  Carolinglan  revival  of  learning. 

(Catholic  univ.  bulletin,  July,  13:382-01):   Oct.  5(>2->Sl.) 

An  account  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  Irish  scholars  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  based  upon  manuscripts  found  in  the  lll)raries  of  Germany, 
France,    and    Italy,  « 

78.  Walsh,  J.  J.     The  thirteenth — greatest  of  centuries.     436  p.  O.     Catholic 
summer  sch(K)l   press,  $2.r)0. 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  school,  (^haptens  2-7  and  9  discuss  medieval  uni- 
versities and  their  work,  the  arts  and  crafts,  technical  schools,  popular  edu- 
cation,   books,    and    libraries. 

Alaska. 

71).  Jackson,  Sheldon.     Uei>ort  on  education  in  Alaska.     (U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'r  of.     Uei)orts   for  V,KWu     1:267-01;   1IXX$,   1:237-55.) 

The  usual  annual  statistical  reviews,  with  chapter  on  the  Government  rein- 
deer  herd. 

Canada, 

80.  Coleman,  H.  T.  J.     Public  education  In  Upper  Canada.    120  p.  O.    Colum- 
bia T^niv.  .$1.     (Tesichers  coll.  cont.  to  educ.  no.  l.'>.) 

A  selective,  descriptive,  and  Interpretative  study  of  public  education  only 
in  what  Is  now  the  Province  of  Ontario,  from  1791  to  1841,  with  a  brief  added 
chapter  enumerating  tendencies  since  the  latter  date.  It  covers  much  the 
same  period ;  Is  not  so  broad  In  scope  as  Doctor  Ross's  school  system  of 
Ontario,  but  goes  more  thoroughly  into  cause,  effect,  and  significance  of  events. 
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Europe. 

SI.  Great  Britain — ^Edacation,  Board  Of.  SchoolB  public  and  private  in  tlie 
north  of  Europe.  136  p.  O.  (Special  reports  on  educational  subjects. 
V.17.) 

Prepared  by  J.  S.  Thornton,  as  resalt  of  fourteen  years*  acquaintance  with 
and  study  of  the  schools  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Denmark.  As  Gil- 
christ traveling  scholar  in  1900  and  again  in  1003  the  author  visited  Scandi- 
.  navia  and  studied  the  school  systems  at  first  hand  with  this  monograph  in 
mind.  It  discusses  secondary  education  only,  and  dwells  upon  the  hearty 
cooperation  between  public  and  private  schools,  the  uniform  examinations 
system  common  to  both,  and  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  under 
masters  of  selected  secondary   schools. 

France, 

82.  Education  in  Prance.     (U.  S. — Ekiucation,  Comm'r  of.    Reports  for  1905. 

1:57-^86;  1906,  1:19-34.) 

The  usual  annual  surveys  of  current  educational  movements,  with  so  much 
of  retrospect  as  clearness  demands.  Covers  primary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  and  gives  many  statistics. 

83.  Friedel,  V.  H.  Problems  of  secondary  education  in  France.  (School  rev. 
Mar.,  15:169-«3.) 

Author  is  an  official  in  the  French  education  department.  An  account  of 
the  main  features  of  the  refdrms  in  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education 
in  1902. 

84.  Great  Britain^— Education,  Board  of.  The  education  and  training  of  the 
French  primary  school  teacher.  222  p.  Q.  (Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects,     v.  18.) 

More  fully  described  under  No.  141.    . 

85.  Levasseur,  P.  E.     On  the  developments  and  changes  in  primary  teaching 

in  Frauce  during  the  Third  Republic  (1870^1906).     (N.  E.  A.  50th  anniv. 
vol.     p.  408-417.) 

Germany, 

80.  Paulsen,  Friedrich.  The  i^ast  and  the  future  of  German  education. 
(N.  E.  A.  50th  nnnlv.  vol.     p.  430-445.) 

A  translation  of  Book  4,  Chapter  3,  of  Das  deutscbe  Bildungswesen. 

Great  Britain, 

87.  Dunraven,  Windham,  Thomas  Wyndham  Quin,  Earl  of.  Educational 
chaos.     (In  his  The  outlook  in  Ireland.     Dutton,  $3.     p.  111-37.) 

An  account  of  present  conditions,  prejudices,  and  denominational  feeling 
ntK)ut  Irish  education,  with  some  positive  suggestions  for  betterment. 

88.  Education  in  Great  BHtain  and  Ireland,  1904—6.  (U.  S.— Education, 
Comm'r  of.     Reiwrt  for  1006.     1  : 1-17.) 

89.  Godfrey,  Elizabeth,  pneud,  English  children  In  the  olden  time.  330  p. 
O.     Methuen.  78.  6d. 

The  chapters  on  Nurture  In  Icing's  courts ;  Concerning  pedagogues ;  Educa- 
tional theories ;  The  genteel  academy  and  the  dame  school,  and  The  superior 
parent  offer  much  information  about  the  English  education  of  the  fifteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  centuries. 

90.  Strong,    John.      The   development    of   secondary    education    in    Scotland. 

(School  rev.  Oct.,  15:504-607;  Nov..  15:671-83;  Dec..  15:718-30.) 

Traces  Its  development  from  1100  to  the  present.  Gives  a  diagrammatic 
scheme  of  present  Scottish  education. 
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Greece. 

See  also  No.  201. 

I 

91.  Freeman,  K.  J.     Schools  of  Hellas;  an  essay  on  the  practice  and  theory 
of  ancient  Greek  education  from  600  to  300  B.  C.    299  p.  O.    Macniillan, 

•$1.90. 

A  young  Englishman,  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  senior  chancel- 
lor's medalist,  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  24,  prepared  this  volume  with  a 
view  to  his  candidature  for  a  fellowship  of  Trinity.  Competent  critics  assert 
that  it  has  a  substantive  value  as  presenting  results  of  first-hand  research,  and 
that  it  brings  together  conveniently  and  accurately  the  materials  for  studying 
the  subject. 

India. 

92.  Public  edacation  in  British  India.     (IT.  S.— Education,  Conim*r  of.     Re- 

port for  1906.    1 :  123-40.) 

Reviewing  the  years  1902-.'k 

Italy. 

93.  Monroe,    W.    S.     Progress   of   education    in    Italy.     (U.    S. — Biducation, 
CommY  of.    Reiwrt  for  1906.    1:73-90.) 

Japan. 

94.  Kikerchi,  D.    Japanese  education.    (Nineteenth  cent.  June,  61 :  1012-23.) 

An  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Issue  of  the  Imperial 
rescript  on  education  in  1890. 

Liheria. 

95.  Ellis,  G.  W.     Education  in  Liberia.     (U.  S.— Education,  Conim'r  of.     Re- 
port for  190r>.     1 :  111-29.) 

The  author  is  United  States  secretary  of  legation  at  Monrovia. 

PhilipiAnvH. 

96.  Educational  problems  in  the  dependencies.     (Annals  Ainer.  acad.  July, 

An  educational  policy  for  Spnni$«h-Amerlcan  civilization — M.  O.  Brumbaugh. 
Kducation  and  social  progress  In  the  Philippines — 1).  P.  HarrowR.  Position  and 
work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  the  Philippines — T.  B.  I^wler. 

Porto  Rico. 

97.  Lindsay,  8.  M.    Inauguration  of  the  American  school  system  in  Porto  Rico. 

(U.  S.— Education,  Comnfr  of.     Report  for  190.^».     1 :29:j-344.) 

A  r^sum^  of  social  and  educational  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  before  American 
occupation,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rather  discouraging  attempts  of  the  military 
authorities  to  organize  a  new  system,  and  a  more  extended  account  of  the  work 
done  under  the  civil  government  since  1000.  Doctor  Lindsay,  from  his  personal 
experience,  reviews  the  work  of  Porto  Rican  and  American  teachers,  the  provision 
for  native  students  in  the  United  States,  and  the  history  of  educational  legisla- 
tion for  the  island,  and  ventures  some  comments  on  the  future. 

Rome. 
See  also  No.  201. 

98.  Teetgen,  A.  B.     Education  in  the  fifth  century.     (In  her  Life  and  times  of 
the  Empress  Pulcheria.    Sonnenscheln,  10s.  6d.,  p.  37-47. ) 

Describes  the  education  of  a  patrician  girl  in  Rome. 
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Rufisia. 

99.  Simkhovitch,  V.  G.     History  of  the  school  in  Russia.     (Ekiiic.  rev.  May, 
33:48(>-522.) 

Shows  that  while  some  attention  has  been  paid  from  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  to  professional,  higher,  and  secondary  education,  elementary  education 
is  still  sadly  neglected. 

Servia, 

100.  Low,  D.  H.     Education  In  Servia.     (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.)     Nov.,  n.  s., 

28:736^39.) 

Outlines  the  organization  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  special  schools. 

South  America. 

101.  Baxter,  Sylvester.     School  and  college  in  Brazil  and  Argentina.     (Out- 

look, 10  Aug.,  8(5:780-7.) 

Turkey. 

102.  Monroe,  W.  S.     Education  in  Turkey.     (In  his  Turkey  and  the  Turks. 

Page,  $3.     p.  lGl-81.) 

Sketches  the  present  facilities  furnished  by  the  Turkish  Government  and  by 
schools  founded  and  maintained  by  foreigners  or  by  missionaries.  The  censor- 
ship of  books  and  newspapers  Is  described. 

United  States. 

See  also  section  378,  subhead  United  States,  section  .179.15,  and  section  .379.r», 
subhead  United  States. 

103.  Brown,  E.  E.     Fifty  years  of  American  education.     (N.  E.  A.  50th  anniv. 

vol.     p.  327-341.) 

A   topical   review  of  history,  movements,  tendencies,  and  accomplishments. 

104.  Burns,  J.  A.     Catholic  colonial  schools  in  tlie  French  iX)ssessions.     (Cath- 

olic univ.  bulletin,  Apr.,  13:175-00.) 

Includes  a  description  of  the  first  parochial  school  for  girls  In  the  United 
States*  founded  at  Now  Orleans  1727  by  the  Ursullne  sisters. 

105.  Early  Jesuit  schools  hi  Maryland.     (Catholic  univ.  bulletin,  July, 

13:301-81.) 

States  that  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  In  Maryland  marks  the  beginning  of 
Catholic   educational    work    In    the    English    colonies. 

100.  Early  mission  scliools  of  the  Franciscans.     (Catholic  univ.  bulletin, 

Jnn.,    13:25-4.3.) 

An  account  of  the  earliest  schools  In  the  United  Slates,  which  preceded  by 
four  years  the  oldest  schools  In  the  thirteen  original  colonies.  Includes  schools 
In    New    Mexico,    Texas,    Florida,    and    California. 

107.  Gilman,  D.  C.     Five  great  gifts  to  education.     (Outlook,  July,  SC. :  04S-57.) 

Includes  brief  description  of  gifts  made  by  fleorge  Peabody.  .Tohn  F.  Slater, 
.John  D.   Rockefeller,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Mrs.  Ilus.sell  Sage. 

108.  Johnson,  Clifton.    The  country  school.    1.58  p.  O.    Crowd  I.  $1.50. 

This  book  Is  an  almost  verbatim  reprint  (with  one  very  short  added  chapter 
on  schoolhouse  entertainments)  of  the  author's  Country  School  In  Now  England, 
published    by    Appleton    In    1893. 

109.  Meriwether,    Colyer.      Our   colonial   curriculum,    1007-1770.     301    p.    O. 

Capital  pub.  co.,  $2. 

*'  Devoted  to  the  study  of  what  was  actually  taught  then  and  how  it  was 
actually  done.  All  of  the  subjects.  In  all  grades  of  Institutions,  are  taken  up 
in  order  and  treated  so  as  to  show  as  nearly  as  i)ossIble  what  was  the  aim, 
what  was  the  method,  and  what  was  the  result  of  teaching  then." 
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110.  Monroe,   W.   S.    History  of  the  Pestalozzlan  movement  in  the  United 

States.    244  p.  O.     Bardeen,  $2. 

*'  The  parposc  of  the  present  work  Is  to  place  on  record  the  labors  of  a  score 
of  men  who  caught  something  of  Pestalozzl's  insight  and  enthusiasm  and  who 
sought  to  bring  about  the  adaptation  of  his  reforms  to  conditions  in  the  new 
world."     Preface. 

The  most  important  chapters  are  those  on  the  work  of  Wijllam  McClure  and 
Joseph  Neef.     A  useful  and  extensive  bibliography  Is  appended. 

111.  U.  8. — Education,  Bureau  of.     Reports  of  the  commissioner  of  education 

for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1905,  and  June  30,  1906.    4  v.  O.    Govern- 
ment printing  office. 

These  volumes  are  smaller  than  usual  and  more  largely  statistical.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  statistics  are  more  nearly  up  to  date,  and  that  It 
Is  still  possible  to  devote  half  of  volume  1  of  each  year  to  the  reviews  of  educa- 
tional progress  In  other  lands  and  to  the  selected  articles  on  current  topics 
wh(pb  have  so  long  made  this  report  of  special  interest  and  value. 

112.  Young,   E.   F.     The  educational  progress  of  two  years,  1905-07.      (In 

N.  E.  A.  Proc.  383-405.) 

Deals  with  American  'conditions  and  events  only.  A  more  Informal  chronicle 
of  current  educational  happenings  is  furnished  by  O.  H.  Lang  to  each  number  of 
the  Forum. 

Iowa, 

113.  Abernethy,  Alonzo.    History  of  Iowa  Baptist  Schools.    340  p.  D.    Wool- 

verton  pub.  co..  Osage,  la.    |1.25. 

The  author  writes  at  first  hand  from  a  life  of  over  50  years  in  Iowa  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  schools  and  workers  described. 

114.  Buffnm,  H.  S.     Federal  and  state  aid  to  education  in  Iowa.     (Iowa  jour- 

nal of  history  and  politics.    Oct.  190G,  4 ;  554-98;  Jan.-July,  1907,  5  :  3-45, 
147-92,  311-25.) 

Michigan, 

115.  The  beginnings   of  the  educational   system.     Educational   progress. 

(Utley,  H.  M.,  and  Cutcheon,  B.  M.,  eds,    Michigan  as  a  province,  terri- 
tory and  state.    $20  for  4  v.    vol.  3,  chap.  15  and  vol.  4,  chap.  20. ) 

Pcnnsyhania. 

lie.  Bums,  J.  A.    Catholic  colonial  schools  In  Pennsylvania.     (Catholic  univ. 
bulletin,  Oct.,  13:582-000.) 

A  description  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  schools  and  teachers  from  the 
time  of  their  establishment  by  .Jesuit  missionaries  from  Maryland. 

Texas, 

117.  Hartmann,  C.  G.     A  study  in  school  siii>ervision  with  special  reference 

to  rural  school  conditions  in  Texas.    180  p.  Q.     (Bulletin  of  the  Univ.  bf 
Texas,  no.  90.) 

370.92.    DIOGRAPHY. 

Who's   Who   In   America   is   a   current  directory   of   living   educators:   Who's 

Who  and  the  Schoolmaster's  Year  Book  for  English  educators.     The  N.   E.  A. 

list   of  members   who   have  died   during  each   year   is   printed   in   each   annual 
volume  of  Proceedings. 

118.  Mellen,   G.    P.      New   England  college  presidents   In   the  south.      (New 

Eng.  mag.  Juno,  30:408-80.) 

Brief  sketches  of  prominent  New   Englanders  who  administered   colleges  of 
.  the  old  South. 
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119.  Brooks,  Charles,    Albree,  John.     Charles  Brooks  and  his  work  for  nor- 

mal schools.    31  p.  O.    Author  ( Swampseott,  Mass.),  gratis. 

Reprinted  from  the  Historical  Reirlster,  vol.  10,  no.  1,  Jan.,  1907,  published 
by  the  Medford  Historical  Society. 

120.  Davidson,  Thomas.     Knight,  William.     Memorials  of  Thomas  Davidson 

the  wandering  scholar,  collected  and  edited  bj  William  Knight.  241  p. 
O.    Ginn,  $1.25. 

Twenty-one  chapters  ;  recollections,  sketches,  estimates  of  Davidson  by  friends ; 
selections  from  his  letters,  lectures,  and  writings. 

121.  Ouarino  dc  Verona,    .McCormick,  P.  J.    Two  Catholic  medieval  educa- 

tors. II.  Guarino  de  Verona.*  (In  Catholic  unlv.  bulletin,  April,  13: 
232-49.) 

122.  Herbart,  Johann  Friedrich.    Compayr^,   Gabriel.     Herbart  and   educa- 

tion by  instruction.    142  p.  D.    Crowell,  90c. 

Translation  of  n  volume  In  series  Les  grands  Mucateurs,  published  In  Paris 
In  1904.  Save  for  a  brief  biographic  chapter  and  one  on  the  spread  and  Influ- 
ence of  Herbart's  work,  the  book  Is  a  critical  synopsis  of  bis  systems  of  psychol- 
ogy, education,  and  morals. 

123.  Kriisi,   Hermann.     Kriisi,    Hermann.      Recollections    of   my    life.     An 

autobiographical  sketch  supplemented  by  extracts  from  his  personal  rec- 
ords and  a  review  of  his  literary  productions  together  with  selected 
essays,  arranged  and  ed.  by  Elizabeth  Sheldon  Ailing.  439  p.  O.  The 
Grafton  press,  |2.50. 

One  thousand  copies  printed. 

124.  MagiU,  Edvcard  Hicks.    MafiriU,  E.  H.     Sixty-five  years  in  the  life  of  a 

teacher  1841-1906.    323  p.  D.    Houghton,  $1.50. 

Record  of  a  long,  varied,  and  Interesting  career  of  ah  ex-presldent  of  Swarth- 
more  College  and  long  a  prime  mover  for  advancement  of  higher  education  in 
I'ennsylvanla.     Contains  an  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  elective  syMem. 

125.  Mann,  Horace.    Compayr^,  Gabriel.     Horace  Mann  and  the  public  school 

in  the  United  States.    134  p.  D.     Crowell,  90c. 

A  brief  biography  which  may  rank  with  Hinsdale's  Horace  Mann  and  the 
Common  School  Revival  In  the  United  States. 

12G.  Pestalozzij  Johann  Hcinrich.     Compayr^,  Gabriel.      Pestalozzi  and  ele- 
mentary education.    139  p.  D.     Crowell,  90c. 

First  published  in  French  In  1902,  now  first  translated.  Characterized  by 
sympathetic  treatment. 

127.  Hooper,  Thomas  Qodolphin,    Tatton,  R.  G.    Memoir  of  T.  G.  Roojier.     (In 

Hooper,  Selected  writings.     Black ie,  7a.  6d.     pref.     p.  15-94.) 

128.  Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques.     Compayr^,   Gabriel.     Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 

and  education  from  nature.     120  p.  D.     Crowell,  90c. 

Translation  of  a  French  monograph  first  published  In  1901.  A  synoptic  and 
critical  sketch. 

129.  Spencer,  Herbert.    Compayr^,  Gabriel.     Herbert  Spencer  and  scientific 

education.     119  p.  D.     Crowell,  90c. 

First  published  in  France  In  1901,  and  In  translation  forms  a  most  consid- 
erable critique  of  Mr.  Spencer  as  an  educator  only. 
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371.  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE. 

S71.1.  TEA0HE&8. 

Material  on  teachers  as  distinct  from  teaching  is  included  in  this  section. 
Methods  of  teaching  is  section  371.3. 

130.  Lang,  O.  H.    The  status  of  tbe  teacher  in  the  United  States :  Observations 

of  a  German  edncational  expert.     (Forum,  July,  ^:  60-71.) 

A  review  of  the  book  Volksscbule  und  Lehrerbildang  der  Verelnigten  Staaten 
.  .  .  written  by  Dr.  P.  Kuypers,  a  member  of  the  German  educational  com- 
mission that  spent  seven  weeks  in  this  country  In  1004.  Author  discusses  femin- 
ization of  our  schools,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  compulsory  education,  and  the 
fact  that  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  real  profession  of  teaching  in  this 
country. 

131.  New  York  City  teachers*  association.    Report  of  the  committee  on  the 

promotion  of  teachera    75  p.  O.    The  ass'n,  gratis. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  promotion  In  over  50  cities,  with  separate  accounts 
of  the  systems  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  London,  and  Baltimore. 

132.  Palmer,  G:  H.    The  ideal  teacher.     (Atlantic,  Apr.,  00:  433-42.) 

Declares  that  **  teaching  as  a  trade  Is  poor  and  disappointing  business,  but 
entered  as  a  profession  there  are  few  employments  more  satisfying.** 

133.  Plan  for  official  advisory  organization  of  the  teaching  force  of  Chicago. 

(Elem.  school  teacher,  Feb.,  7:305-10.) 

Report  of  tWe  subcommittee  of  the  school  management  committee  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Chicago,  appointed  to  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
an  advisory  organisation  of  the  teaching  body.  The  resulting  plan  provides 
for  a  representation  of  the  teachers  when  educational  matters  are  considered 
by  the  Chicago  school  board.     See  also  editorial  In  same  number,  p.  861-367. 

134.  Spanlding,  F.  E.    The  uuassigned  teacher  in  the  schools.     (School  rev. 

Mar.,  15:201-16.) 

Describes  the  work  of  the  teacher  without  a  class,  with  special  mention  of 
experiences  In  Newton.  Mass.  Devotes  much  attention  to  a  discussion  of  the 
eylls  of  rigid  grading. 

135.  Tuell,  H.  E.     The  public  school  teacher  and  promotional  examinations. 

(Educ.  Dec.,  28:  217-23.) 

Comments  upon  the  new  system  of  promotional  examinations  for  teachers 
In  Boston  and  states  facts  to  prove  that  ability  to  pass  a  required  examination 
can  not  be  a  satisfactory  test  of  a  teacher's  merit 

136.  Van  Storm,  Ashley.     Minimum  qualiflcations  of  the  elementary  teacher. 

(In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.    p.  230-52.) 

371.12.  TBAINING   OF   TBACHKBS. 
See  also  section  370.7. 

137.  Bolton,  F.  E.     The  preparation  of  high  school  teachers:  what  they  do 

receive  and  what  they  should  receive.     (School  rev.  Feb.,  15:97-122.) 

Discusses  existing  State  legislation  designed  to  secure  good  high  school 
teachers.  There  is  great  lack  of  uniformity  In  requirements  for  teaching  and 
o^  effective  laws  to  eliminate  poor  teachers.  American  standards  are  compared 
with  GK^rman. 

47405-08 4 
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138.  Bolton,  F.  E.    The  relation  of  the  department  of  education  to  other  deiiart- 

ments  in  colleges  and  universities.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Dec.  1906-Mar.  1907, 
10:137-76.) 

"An  attempt  is  made  to  show  clearly  the  proportions  which  the  work  has 
assumed,  class  of  students  accepted,  the  kind  of  work  prepared  for,  the 
intimate  relation  which  the  department  bears  toward  the  rest  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  relation  to  the  State,  and  the  distribution  of  the  work  within  the 
department.'*    Many  of  the  data  presented  were  secured  by  a  questionnaire. 

See  also  No.   145,  below. 

139.  Ohabot,  Charles.     The  professional  training  of  teachers  in  France.     (Con- 

gress of  arts  and  sciences.    Houghton,    v.  8,  p.  176-91.) 
Address  at  the  St  Louis  exposition,   1904. 

140.  Great  Britain^ — ^Education,  Board  of.    ...  General  report  on  the  In- 

struction and  training  of  pupil-teachers,  1903-1907,  with  historical  intro- 
duction. Presented  to  t>oth  houses  of  Parliament.  219  p.  Q.  ([Gt.  Brit. 
Parliament.    Papers  by  command]  Cd.  3582.) 

The  30-page  historical  Introduction  Is  of  special  value. 

141. The  education  and  training  of  the  French  primary  school 

teacher.    222  p.  O.     (Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,    v.  18.) 

Contents. — Curricula  of  B^rench  higher  primary  schools,  pp.  1-82;  Life  In  a 
French  higher  primary  school,  by  A.  M.  Savllle,  pp.  83-124 ;  Summary  of  official 
regulations  affecting  the  training  and  position  of  teachers  In  State  primary 
schools  In  France,  by  H.  E.  Matheson ;  The  French  training  college  system,  by 
B.  Dumvllle,   pp.   159-222.  • 

Farrlngton :  The  Public  Primary  School  System  of  France,  1906,  while  cover- 
ing much  the  same  ground.  Is  fuller  In  historical  material  than  the  present 
volume  and  less  detailed  In  presentation  of  curricula  and  their  contents.  The 
professions  of  primary  and  secondary  teacher  In  France  are  entirely  distinct, 
and  the  slight  opportunities  for  the  pupil-teacher  contrast  strongly  with  English 
and  American   methods. 

142.  Ladd,  A.  J.     ficole  normale  sup^rleure;  an  historical  sketch.    CI  p.    O. 

Herald  pub.  co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.    50c. 
Doctor's  dissertation,   Michigan,    1004. 

143.  National  education  association.     Report  of  the  committee  of  seventeen 

on  the  Professional  preparation  of  high-school  teachers.  (In  N.  K.  A. 
Proc.  p.  523-G08.) 

The  Introduction  (15  page8>  was  published  in  School  Review,  Sept.,  1007,  and 
the  entire  report  is  also  published  separately. 

144.  Ruedeger,  W:  C.     Recent  tendencies  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  United 

States.     (Educ.  rev.  Mar.,  33:271-87.) 

A  comparative  study,  based  chiefly  on  data  obtained  from  51  pairs  of  normal 
school  catalogues,  ten  years  apart,  showing  changes  In  normal  school  work  and 
conditions  as  to  equipment,  students,  and  contents  of  curriculum. 

145.  Sutton,  W.  8.     The  organization  of  tlie  department  of  education  in  rela- 

tion to  the  other  deimrtments  in  colleges  and  universities.  (Jour,  of 
ped.  Dec.  1006-Mar.  1907,  19:81-136.) 

An  historical  survey  of  the  profebslonnl  education  of  teachers  is  followed  by 
a  discussion  of  lis  present  status  In  America,  based  upon  responses  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire and  disclosing  great  variety  in  the  plans  of  organization  Jn  42  insti- 
tutions. Brief  mention  Is  made  of  the  study  of  education  in  leading  foreign 
universities. 

Two  appendixes  are: 

A.  Table  showing  courses  in  education  at  German  universities,  1005-6. 

B.  Historical  data  concerning  evolution  of  the  professional  education  of 
teachers  in  American  colleges  and  universities,  with  plans  for  the  organization 
of  educational  work  therein. 
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liS!~A»MoclatJofi  «f  nn'n  teiu'h^rs  and  pHiicipalN  iif  tlie  city  of  New  York, 

Tlio  grounds  of  o|)iM>j*lti(>iJ  to  Uu^  Whiti*  lillL    48  \k 

During  itft  ltH)7  sesHlwn  tUi*  Is^lfilniurt*  of  llie  Htnte  nt  New  Ifork  giive  mm.'h 
nttpntloti  to  a  bill  (setiatR  iyi8)i  L»rttvlrllnic  for  hh  inereusi*  in  the  aaUrlps  of 
cprtAin  women  teochfni  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City.  When  tU<p  hill 
reached  Hover  our  Iluf^hes  be  vetoed  It,  anff  hla  object  tons  lire  printed  In  full 
In  Educmtfonal  Eevtew.  Septemlx^r.  1007.  pp*  ^ll-^ilH.  The  nhore  pntnphlet 
firlntB  the  text  of  Lbe  bUL  uttd  8ora€  arj^umenta  agnloct  **  e<iunt  paf  for  gqhaI 
work/'  re^ardlew  of  aex.  The  bill  waet  retntrcKluced  1»  the  seitttoti  of  liN>H« 
but  failed  cif  paHtage. 

147*  The  €om  pen  salt  cm  of  college  K^acliersi  (In  Associatlou  of  eoUegew  atid 
prefjiinitorj'  f*<OH»uU  of  the  middle  atiites  and  Maryland.  Proc,  of  twen- 
tleth  aonuai  convention^  IIWO,     p-  18-14.) 

Papers  by  J.  Tk  Moff^itt,  J.  R  Fletcher,  flod  K*  E*  Hftle,  jr.,  with  dleMnisislonii 
by  W.  A*  Lamlterton  lind  Thomaa  FelL 

148i  Voolej^  E.  G.  Tbe  bails  of  grading  teacUers'  sulurieH.  (In  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  p.  JH-103.) 

14U.  Cotton,  F,  A.  TfiicherK*  salarlps  and  how  tiffected  h5'  the  oiwration  of 
tbe  udniinum-aalary  Jaw.     (N.  iL  A.  TjOtli  untiiv*  vol     \h  1^2-1410 

The  Riithor^  Htnfe  8u  per  in  ten  dent  for  Indlaoa,  descriliea  the  law  In  that 
i^tate  aofl  how  Jt  work;;.  Jn  the  disciiBSioti  fiimLLur  Lawjs  La  PennH^'LvBUla  ntid 
West  Virj^inia  are  described. 

l§<Ji  Fletcher,  J.  B.  Tlte  eiiia|>enantioti  of  colteKe  teiicherH.  (Ednc\  rev.  Jan.. 
33:77-86.) 

Paper  read  Ijefore  ftnnual  meettng  of  the  Assochiiiun  nf  i'tilLej^eig  and  Pre- 
para  lory  Schooia  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland  iit  I'blliidelpbla,  November, 
1 000. 

Shows  thut  the  reaponftibiuty  for  reform  In  the  mutter  of  tht  eoDi]>eaaatlon 
of  college  teaehera  re^ts  with  the  faculty. 

151.  Hatclilit9,  H.  B.    Btiould  men  bearing  tbe  mme  title  In  anj  Itistltutiou 

receive  the  sanie  pay,  (In  AsmK*latlou  of  American  universities.  Joui- 
nal  iif  priK^ccnliiigs  and  addreseets  of  elglitb  an  una  I  iLHiferum^e,  19t»7, 
p.  IKMI©. 

152.  McAndn'W,  WUtiaiti.     Wliere  educatitm  breaku  d<»wa*     (Kduc.  rev.  Jau., 

'SSilUZi.) 

A  r^umd  of  the  salary  eondltionti  umonj;  teaebem,  comparinj?  (hem  with 
fhotie  111  ottjer  citUluKB.  The  itutbor  cottiplalna  of  a  tack  of  profesalonal 
entbnaLaam  and  on  this  point  Is  answered  by  Isabella  M.  Blake  In  same  volume, 
pp.  522-525. 

in**,  still tii&n,  J.   M.      Ilelatlons  nf  salary  to  title  la  Anieri^an   universities 
(Jn  ABHOt^iatlon  of  Amerk-an   tnilvprHlties*     Journal   of  prnceedinss  and 
addresses  of  elgbtb  annual  cimference,  1IW>T.     |i.  72-in.i 
Also  In  Seleoee,  February  25,  pp.  241-250, 

Concludes  that  a  maximum  eMclency  of  nnlveraity  work  and  a  minimum  of  ad- 
miaiatratiTc  difficulty  resulltng  from  inequalities  Iq  pay  fa  tbe  same  grade  will 
lie  attainrMi  by  a  minimum  or  normal  salary  for  each  grade  by  ren.i*uDable  In- 
crcasea  df." pendent  upi>n  Ieo(,''th  of  efficient  service  and  with  freedotn  to  reeot^ixe 
tmuaual  ability  or  distlni^iilpbc'd  service  au  the  riMinirementit  of  the  CAF^e  may 
demaod.  Article  elost^s  with  qitotaiioaji  from  aaawers  to  a  elreuiar  letter  seat  tr> 
presidents  aad  faculty  members, 

154.  Tanner,  A-  E.  Salaries  of  women  teacUera  in  InstltutionH  of  ciMlegiate 
rank,     (ABfc**n  of  t^i^llegiat^  alninnti*.    8iieclal  bull.     Ser.  'A,  no.  15.) 

lUaeuMves  maxlmfim  and  minimum  fialari^s  in  1-1  Amerleaa  women's  colleges. 
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155.  Van  Sickle,  J.  H.    What  should  be  the  basis  for  the  promotion  of  teachers 

and  the  Increase  of  teachers*  salaries?  (N.  E.  A.  50th  annlv.  vol.  p.  177- 
183.) 

Describes  the   new  arrangement  in   Baltimore. 

371.17.   PENSIONS   FOB  TEACHERS. 

156.  The  best  means  of  introducing  the  pension  system  into  American 

universities.  Discussion.  (In  Association  of  American  universities. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of  eighth  annual  conference,  1907. 
p.  64-71.) 

The  Carnegie  Foundation   is  the  theme. 

157.  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.     Papers  relating 

to  the  admission  of  state  institutions  to  the  system  of  retiring  allowances 
of  the  Carnegie  foundation.    45  p.  Q.     (Bulletin  no.  1.) 

As  the  Foundation  bases  the  distribution  of  its  pensions  on  the  qualifications 
of  institutions,  not  individuals,  It  is  necessarily  concerned  with  the  organisation 
and  curricula  of  those  institutions  which  wish  to  share  in  its  funds.  This 
Bulletin  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  will  furnish  data  as  to  entrance  require- 
•  ments,  financial  resources,  and  equipment  of  many  American  universities  and 
colleges. 

158.  Second  amiual  report  of  the  president  and  treasurer.     124  p.  Q.    576 

Fifth  ave.,   N.  Y.     No  price. 

It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  and  bow  intelligently  the  work  of  this  groat 
foundation  has  progressed  In  two  years.  The  standardizing  of  American  institu- 
tions for  higher  education  is  a  by-product  of  the  financial  work  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  statistical  and  historical  material  Included  in  this  report  is  of  refer- 
ence   value. 

159.  Jastrow,  Joseph.     Advancement  of  teaching.      (No.  Amer.  rev.  7  Oct., 

186:213-24.) 

Commends  the  spirit  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  but  opposes  the  exclusion  of  State  universities.  Believes  that  increase 
of  salary  would  be  more  effective  in  the  advancement  of  teaching  than  the  most 
liberal  of  pension  systems. 

160.  Keyes,  C:  H.    Teachers*  i>ensions.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  103-08.) 

Statement  of  reasons  why  pensions  should  be  provided  for  teachers  in  public 
schools,  and  account  of  some  ways  in  which  the  matter  is  managed  In  the 
United   States. 

871.8.  OBOANIZATION  AND  ADXINIBTBATIOK  OF  THE  SCHOOL;  THE  SXXPEBIK- 

TENDEKT. 

See  also  section  .'JTO.l.'j  and  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  X.  K.  A. 
Department  of  Superintendence,  and  printed  In  the  annual  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings. 

161.  Allen,    W.    H.     School   efficiency.     (In    his    Efficient   democracy.     DckUI, 

Mead,  $1.50.     p.  113-41.) 

A  study  of  the  statistical  method  as  basis  for  Intelligent  progress  in  con- 
ducting the  school.  Shows  what  is  lost  in  school  efficiency  by  lack  of  proper 
methods  of  record  and  later  use  of  such  records  as  correctives  and  guides. 

162.  Jackman,  W.  S.    Relation  of  school  organization  to  Instruction.     (Pop. 

sci.  mo.  Feb.,  70:120-33.) 

Paper  read  before  the  Social  Education  Congress,  Boston,  November.  lOOG,  Indi- 
cates some  of  the  most  important  changes  needed  in  present  school  organization 
In  order  that  the  school  may  be  operated  as  a  social  institution. 
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371.23.  VACATION   SCHOOLS. 

163.  Great  Britain— Education,  Board  of.     School  excursions  and  vacation 

schools.  89  p.  O.  (Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  21.) 
In  a  brief  historical  Introduction  school  excursions  are  traced  back  to  the 
traveling  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  French  Alpine  club  and  the  holiday 
home  at  Contrex6vllle  are  briefly  noticed,  after  which  follow  chapters  on  vaca- 
tion schools,  country  schools  for  backward  children,  and  school  Journeys. 
These  are  mainly  descriptions  of  the  methods  and  work  of  specific  examples, 
chiefly  in  England.    The  volume  is  the  work  of  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency. 

371.25.   CLASSIFICATION    OF    PUPILS. 
See  also  No.  134. 

164.  Garber,  J:  P.    A  rational  system  of  classification  and  promotion.    (Educ. 

Jan.,  27:288-302.) 

Discusses  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  several  of  the  commoner  methods 
of  classification,  states  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  should  underlie 
a  rational  system  of  grading,  and  notes  certain  fallacies  connected  with  classi- 
fication and  promotion. 

371.28.   PROMOTIONS. 

165.  Hartwell,    C:    S.     Liberating  the   lower   education.     (School    rev.   June, 

15:430-58.) 

Discusses  quality,  not  quantity,  for  promotion,  and  three-year  high  school 
courses,  giving  tabulated  statistics,  compiled  from  questionnaires  sent  to  various 
classes  of  educators. 

166.  Promotion  by  subject  and  three-year  courses.     (School  rev.  Mar., 

15:184-96.) 

Shows  some  of  the  evils  of  rigid  grading  and  quotes  actual  experiences  to  prove 
that  flexibility  in  grading  is  entirely  practicable.  While  the  past  tendency 
has  l>een  to  sacrifice  the  child  to  the  system,  it  1h  being  more  generally  recog- 
nized that  system  must  yield  to  the  child. 

371.3.  METHODS  OF  IKSTBUCTION. 

{•""or  methods  in  special  subjects,  see  section  Hirt  and  Its  subdivisions.  See  also 
Nos.   33,   37,  43. 

167.  Adamson,  J:  W.,  ed,    (The)  practice  of  instruction;  a  manual  of  method, 

general  and  special.  512  p.  D.  National  Society's  Depository,  48.  6d. 
The  "  general  "  chapters  fill  125  pages,  treating  the  theory  of  education  with 
emphasis  on  Ilerbart's  p.sychology  and  discussing  the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 
Then  8  chapters  as  follows  :  Religious  instruction — A.  C.  Ileadlam.  The  mother 
tongue — .7.  W.  Adamson.  Geography — A.  J.  Herbertson.  History — M.  A.  How- 
ard. Mathematics — A.  H.  Baker.  Natural  science — T.  P.  Nunn.  Latin  and 
Greeic — W.  H.  D.  Rouse.     Modern  languages — W.  M.  Poole. 

168.  Bagley,   W:    C.     Classroom  management;   its  principles  and   technique. 

.322  p.  D.     Macmillan,  $1.25. 

*•  The  author  intends  his  work  for  the  student  of  education  In  normal  schools 
and  colleges  who  is  preparing  for  elementary  teaching.  He  has  gathered  his 
data  from  observing  good  teachers,  from  text-books,  from  his  own  experience, 
and  from  psychology.  The  routine  factors  of  class-room  management  start  with 
the  daily  programme,  punctuality,  hygiene,  order,  discipline,  and  penalties.  At- 
tention he  treats  under  several  laws  and  then  discusses  the  technique  of  class 
instruction,  giving  a  whole  chapter  to  the  Batavia  system.  He  tells  how  he 
would  test  results,  dispose  of  the  teacher's  time,  treats  of  the  teacher's  relations 
to  the  principal,  supervisor,  and  superintendent,  and  concludes  with  the  ethics 
of  school  craft."     Pedagogical  Seminary. 
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169.  Chapin,  G:  S.    Departmental  teaching  In  the  grammar  gradea     (Educ. 

Apr.,  27:505-14.) 

Considers  the  whole  subject  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Cites  the  chief 
arguments,  pro  and  con,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  success. 

170.  Harris,  W.  T.    How  the  superintendent  may  correct  defective  classwork 

and  make  the  work  of  the  recitation  teach  the  pupil  how  to  prepare  his 
lesson  properly.     (N.  E,  A.  50th  anniv.  vol.    p.  341-^1.) 

171.  Kilpatrick,    V.    E.     The   adaptation   of  departmental   teaching   to   ele- 

mentary schools.     (Educ.  rev.  Apr.,  33:356-67.) 

An  examination  of  the  principles  underlying  departmental  teaching  is  followed 
by  a  detailed  statement  of  how  It  may  be  undertaken  by  any  elementary  school. 

172.  Mahony,  J:  J.    The  problem  of  the  poor  pupil.    (Educ.  Dec.,  28 :  197-212.) 

Describes  the  Batavia  system  of  individual  instruction  and  flexible  grading 
schemes  of  several  cities,  and  acknowledges  that  plenty  of  valuable  experiment- 
ing has  been  done,  but  lack  of  cooperation  has  led  to  no  educational  doctrine. 
What  is  most  needed  now  Is  an  attempt  through  an  Intelligent  application  of 
pupil  study,  through  a  close  cooperation  between  the  home  and  the  school,  to 
discover  Just  why  the  pupil  is  poor. 

173.  Sachs,    Julius.     The   departmental   organization   of   secondary   schools. 

(Educ.  Apr.,  27:484-96.) 

The  proper  conception  of  departmental  organization  In  the  high  school  Involves 
much  more  than  mere  Rpeclalization.  The  ho\Hi  of  a  real  departmental  orsrani- 
zation  must  He  in  the  broad  training  and  accurate  attainments  of  the  teachers. 

174.  Theobald,  H.  C.     (The)   Filipino  teacher's  manual.    260  p.  D.     World 

Book  Co.,  $1.50. 

175.  Winterbum,  R.  V.     Methods  in  teaching ;  being  the  Stockton  methods  in 

elementary  schools.    355  p.  D.     MacmiUan,  $1.25. 

The  Stockton  methods  are  those  used  In  the  schools  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  and 
attention  was  called  to  them  by  striking  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  and  Portland 
expositionK.  Hundreds  of  letters  to  the  Stockton  school  board  asking  for  details 
determined  them  to  print  this  book,  which  Is  edited  by  a  former  supervisor  of 
English  and  history.  "  The  Stockton  methods  seek  to  employ  all  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  child  simultaneously  In  order  to  accomplish  their  union  as  soon 
as  possible." 

871.48.  XAinrAL  TBAIKIHO. 

See  also  a  chapter  in  No.  49. 

176.  Council  of  superrisors  of  the  manual  arts.     Yearbooks  1906-7.     v.  6-7. 

The  Sec*y.    Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.    $3  each. 

The  papers  treat 'chiefly  of  the  actual  work  In  the  school  In  drawing,  design, 
woodwork,  and  specific  handicrafts  or  trades. 

177.  The  development  of  an  adequate  course  of  study  in  manual  training 

for  elementary  grades.      (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  760-78.) 

1.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  of  manual  arts,  by  A.  Ahrens. 

2.  From  the  point  of  view  of  child  study,  by  F.  B.  Dresslar. 

X  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  school  su{>erlntendent,  by  C :    IL  Keyes. 

178.  Harvey,  L.  D.     Manual  training  in  the  grades.     (Elem.  school  teacher, 
,       Mar.,  7:390-407.) 

Emphasizes  and  estimates  the  value  of  manual  training  to  the  individual,  and 
favors  its  use  in  all  of  the  12  grades. 
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S71.5.  QOYVXXKEm,  DISCIPLINE,  FUKIBHHEVT. 
See  also  No.  210,  below. 

179.  Griffiths,  F.  P.     Student  self-government  at  the  University  of  California. 

(University  of  California  chronicle,  July,  9:  240-55.) 

180.  Thompson,  W.  O.     Self-government  by  students  in  school  and  college. 

(Social  education  quarterly,  Mar.  1:  41-53.) 

371.52.    ATTENDANCE. 

181.  Thomdikei  E.  L.     The  elimination  of  pupils  from  school.     63  p.   O. 

Government  printing  office.   U.  S. — Education  Bureau.   Bulletin  4,  1907.) 

A  statistical  study,  carefully  done  and  accurately  grounded,  of  what  pupils 

stay   In  school,   how   long  they  stay,   what  grades  they   reach,  and  why   they 

leave.     The  significance  of  the  results  for   the  immediate   problems  of  school 

administration  are  briefly   suggested. 

371.55.    COBFOBAL   PUNISHMENT. 

182.  Da  Bols,  Patterson.     The  failure  and  immorality  of  corporal  punishment. 

(In  his  Culture  of  Justice.    Dodd,  Mead,  75c.    p.  200-27.) 

S71.6.  BOKOOL  BTnLDDTOB  AND  FTTRHITTIRE. 

183.  Boston-^-School  committee.     Report  of  committee  of  oculists  and  elec- 

tricians on  the  artificial  lighting  and  color  schemes  of  school  buildings. 
20  p.  O.     (Boston  School  I>oc.  1907,  no.  14.) 

Gives  chart  of  colors  recommended  for  walls;  of  location  of  lights  In  stand- 
ard schoolroom ;  cuts  and  full  description  of  the  tungsten-light  fixtures 
recommended. 

184.  Olsen,   J.   W.     Uural   school   architecture.     (N.    E.  A.   noth   anniv.    vol. 

p.   141-148.) 

Two  plans  and  elevations  are  given  for  one  and  two  room  buildings  costing, 
respectively.   |H00  and   $2,800. 

185.  Two   recent   high   schools.      (Architects  and  builders*    magazine,   Mar. 

n.  s.  8:251-<Jr).) 

Includes  description  and  plans  of  the  .fergey  City  high  school  and  the  De 
Witt  Clinton  high   school,    New   York  City. 

180.  Wisconsin — Dept.  of  education.      The  school  beautiful,  by  Maud  Bur- 
nett.   04  p.  Q.     C.  I*.  Gary,  state  suiwrlntendent.  Madison. 

Minute,  practical  suggestions  and  directions  for  securing  more  attractive  and 
healthful  school  buildings  and  grounds.     Helpful   plans  and  pictures. 

371.04.  SCHOOL  libraries;  libraries  and  schools. 

See  also  the  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc,  pp.  901-082,  under  the 
library  department. 

187.  Axon,  W.  E.  A.     The  library  in  relation  to  Icnowledge  and  life.     (Con- 

ji^ress  of  arts  and  sciences.     Houghton,     v.  8,  p.  20.3-15.) 

188.  Biagi,  Goido.     The  library — its  past  and  future.     (Congress  of  arts  and 

^iences.     Houghton,     v.  8,  p.  216-20.) 

After  sketching  the  rise  and  development  of  libraries.  Doctor  Biagl  forecasts 
the  future,  which,  he  thinks,  will  be  particularly  marked  by  international  co- 
operation, the  use  of  photography,  the  gramophone,  and  a  greatly  Increased  use 
of  the  card. 
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189.  Orunden,  P.  M.     The  library  in  education.    (Congress  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Houghton.     V.  8,  p.  195-202.) 

190.  MacDowell,  L.  I.     A  public  school   library  system.      (E3duc.  rev.  Nov., 

34:374-84.) 

Contains  practical  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  a  successful  school 
library.  Describes  the  systems  in  New  York  City,  Utica,  Newark,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  Lays  special  stress  on  the  advantages  of  class 
libraries. 

871.7.  SOHOOL  EYOIENE. 

An  important  second  triennial  congress  on  school  hygiene  was  held  in  Lon- 
don, August  5-10,  1907.  Its  papers  have  not  been  published,  but  accounts  of 
the  meeting  are  in  Pedagogical  Seminary,  December,  1907 ;  Nineteenth  Century. 
September,  1907,  pp.  388-394,  and  London  Journal  of  Education  for  September. 
1907,  pp.  607-610. 

191.  Ainge,  T.  S.     The  ventilation  of  school  buildings.     (Jour.  Mich.  med.  soc. 

June,  6:271-80.) 

192.  Clay,  Arthur.     School  feeding  question  in  England.     (Charities,  19  Jan., 

17:699-707.) 

Brief  account  of  the  various  recent  English  experiments  with  this  work. 
Verdict  rather  against  its  usefulness. 

193.  Cronin,    J:     J.       Doctor    in    the    public    school.      (Rev.  of  Rev.  Apr., 

35:433-40.) 

Startling  results  of  rigid  medical  inspection  in  New  York  City. 

194.  Douglas,  C.  C.    The  laws  of  health ;  a  handbook  on  school  hygiene.    240  p. 

D.     Blackie,  3s. 

Principally  physiological. 

195.  Elkington,  J.  8.  C.    Health  in  the  school ;  or  hygiene  for  teachers.    192  p. 

D.     Blackie,  2s. 

196.  McMillan,  Margaret.     Labour  and  childhood.     205  p.  D.     Sonuenschein, 

3s.  6d. 

Chapter  9,  "  The  hygiene  of  Instruction,"  states  the  case  for  medical  inspec- 
tion. Chapter  10,  **  The  school  doctor  in  other  lands,*'  is  an  account  of  what 
has  been  done  in  Germany,  mainly  in  Wiesbaden,  while  chapter  11,  "  The  school 
doctor  at  home,*'  tells  what  has  not  been  done  in  England,  and  why  and  how 
more  should  be  done. 

The  book  is  not  about  child  labor,  but  a  study  of  education  through  labor, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  part  which  good  health  plays  in  it. 

197.  New  York  committee  on  physical  welfare  of  school  children.     An  ex- 

amination of  the  home  conditions  of  1400  New  York  school  children 
found  by  school  physicians  to  have  physical  defects.  (Amer.  statistical 
ass'n.    Quarterly  publications.    June.    10:271-316.) 

Present  the  startling  conclusion  that  if  the  1,400  children  examined  are 
representative  American  school  children  there  are  12,000,000  children  in 
the  United  States  so  defective  physically  as  to  need  attention.  A  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  medical  Inspection  and  instruction  in  hygiene  is  given.  This 
investigation  is  a  result  of  the  now  famous  Associated  Press  item  from  Wash- 
ington in  1905  that  70,000  New  York  children  went  breakfastless  to  school. 

198.  Richards,    H.    M.     The   medical   Inspection   of  school   children.     (Jour. 

Royal  Sanitary  Inst.     July,  28:251-63.) 

199.  Scott,  W.  D.     Sacrifice  of  the  eyes  of  school  children.     (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Oct., 

71:303-12.) 

Excessive  destruction  begins  several  years  earlier  than  was  formerly  the  case 
in  America,  and  earlier  than  is  still   the  case  in  Germany  and  other  foreign 
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countries.  Badly  lighted  schoolrooms  come  in  for  their  share  of  blame,  bvt 
author  believes  the  fact  that  our  infants  are  reading  more  books  both  In  and 
out  of  school  is  largely  responsible  for  the  poor  eyesight  of  children. 

371.73.  PHYSICAL  training;  gymnastics;  athletics. 
See  also  papers  printed  in  the  N.'E.  A.  Proc.,  pp.  925-050. 

200.  Derby,  R.  A.     College  athletics.     (Outlook,  5  Oct,  87:254-8.) 

Protests  against  present  conditions,  and  urges  the  adoption  of  a  new  system 
which  will  lessen  rivalry  in  intercollegiate  athletics  and  generalisse  the  interest. 

201.  Fuld,  L.  P.     Physical  education  In  Greece  and  Rome.     (Anier.  phys.  educ. 

rev.  Mar.,  12:1-14.) 

202.  Grant,  P.  8.     Physical  deterioration  among  the  iwor  in  America.     (No. 

Amer.  rev.  1  Feb.,  184:254-07.) 

203.  Hetheringrton,  C.  W.     Analysis  of  problems  in  college  athletics.     (Amer. 

phys.  educ.  rev.  June  12 :  154-81 . ) 

204.  Johnson,  G.  E.     Education  by  plays  and  games.    234  p.  D.    Ginn,  90c. 

This  revision  of  a  "  questionnaire "  study  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  In 
1894  is  a  useful  and  practical  contribution  from  the  superintendent  of  play- 
grounds, recreation  parks,  and  vacation  schools  in  Pittsburg. 

205.  Lowman,  G.  S.     Regulation  and  control  of  competitive  sport  In  the  sec- 

ondary schools  in  the  United  States.     (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  Sept.,  12: 

241-55;  Dec,  12:307-23.) 

A  summary  of  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  881  schools.  The  Sep- 
tember issue  iucludos  public  schools  and  the  December  issue  private  schools 
and  academies.  Author  concludes  that  athletics  in  academies  are  in  healthier 
condition  and  better  managed  than  athletics  in  public  high  schools. 

206.  Newcomb,    Simon.     T'niversity    athletics.     (No.    Amer.    rev.    21    June. 

185:35:^-04.) 

Condemns  present  system  of  athb^tlcs.  Believes  physical  development  of  our 
students  will  be  best  promoted  by  entirely  abandoning  IntercoII*>gIate  contests  and 
making  games  of  strength   purely  local   and  personal   affairs. 

207.  Sargent,  D.   A.     The  academic  value  of  college  athletics.     (E3duc.   Feb., 

27:317-25.) 

Advocates  the  recognition  of  the  educational  value  of  physical  training  and 
athletics  as  a  remedy  for  many  of  the  present  abuses  and  evils.  Suggests  mak- 
ing them  essential  features  of  the  college  curriculum  with  due  academic  credit. 

208.  Stewardson,   L.   C.     IMiysical   training  and  athletics.     (Educ.  rev.  Nov., 

34:385-1)7.) 

A  plea  for  reform  In  college  athletics.  What  Is  needful  at  present  is  not 
condemnation,  but  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  whole  problem  by  those  who 
know  what   siM>rt    is. 

371.8.  STUDENT  LIFE,   CUSTOMS.  SOCIETIES. 

200.  Copeland,    Arthur.      Men    and    days    In    Phi    Beta    Kappa.      143    p.    O. 
On    Bols,   $1. 

A  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  socletjv  with  list  of  chapters, 
distinguished  members,  the  constitution,  and  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
chapter  at  Syracuse  University  by  which  this  volume  is  issued. 

47405—08 5 
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210.  Oronson,    Bernard.     Pupil    self-goverumeut ;    Its    theory    aud    practice. 

107  p.  D.    Macmillan,  90c.  net. 

This  work  treats  first  the  genesis  of  the  movement  and  the  causes  of  its  suc- 
cess and  failure  and  its  relations  to  the  teachers.  Obedience  is  Its  means,  ap 
preciation  its  method,  and  life  activities  its  material.  As  to  conditions,  there 
must  be  a  proper  ideal,  competent  principal  and  teachers,  gradual  introduction  of 
the  scheme,  and  power  to  enforce  It.  One  chapter  discusses  the  ethics  of  the 
movement,  its  relations  to  life,  at  home,  out  of  doors,  in  school,  and  to  individual 
welfare ;  Its  influence  In  enforcing  obedience  to  law,  its  relations  to  citizenship, 
common  welfare,  the  government,  and  especially  the  rise  of  representative  gov 
emment,  are  treated.  There  are  eight  full-page  iliustratlons  and  plenty  of  blank 
sheets  for  notes.     Author  Is  principal  of  Public  School  3,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

871.9.  EDUCATION  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

See  also  papers  printed  In  N.  E.  A.  Proc,  pp.  08.'i-9OO,  under  the  department 
of  special  education. 

211.  Maennel,  B.     (The)   auxiliary  schools  of  Germany.     137  p.  O.     Govern- 

ment printing  office.     (U.  S.— Education  Bureau.     Bulletin  3,  1907.) 

A  free  translation  of  Vom  Hilfsscbulwesen,  a  recent  German  account  of  tho 
educational  provisions  in  that  country  for  backward,  defective,  and  subnor- 
mally  endowed  children.  Full  statements  are  given  as  to  admission  procedure, 
health  conditions,  classification  of  pupils,  the  curriculum,  and  methods  of  dUci 
pline  and  instruction.  The  monograph  should  be  useful  wherever  such  work  is 
being  done  or  is  to  l>e  attempted  in  this  counfry. 

212.  The  Psychological  clinic:    A  Journal  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  men- 

tal retardation  and  deviation;   edited  by  Lightner  Witmer.    Published 
by  Psychological  clinic  press,  Philadelphia,  $1  per  year. 

First  number  appeared  In  March,  1907.  Published  primarily  in  the  Interest 
of  a  large  class  of  children  who  manifest  different  degrees  of  retardation  In 
mental  and  moral  development.  It  presents  the  results  of  investigation  con- 
ducted mainly  through  examination  and  treatment  of  individual  mental  and 
moral  peculiarities.  It  will  also  take  cognizance  of  all  forms  of  special  work 
for  mentally  and  physically  defective  children  and  Juvenile  delinquents  and 
dependents.  Of  Interest  to  physicians,  social  workers,  psychologists,  and  edu- 
cators.    The   following  important  articles  appeared   In   1907  : 

A  method  for  determining  the  extent  and  cnusps  of  retardation  In  a  city 
school  system,  by  J.  E.  Bryao.  The  fifteen  months'  training  of  a  feeble- 
minded child,  by  Lightner  Witmer.  Public  day  schools  for  backward  children, 
by  C.  11.  Town.  Need  for  special  classes  in  the  public  schools,  by  J.  D.  Heil- 
man.  Mental  condition  of  juvenile  delinquents,  by  I.  II.  Corlat.  Retar/latlou 
through  neglect  In  children  of  the  rich,  by  Lightner  Witmer. 

213.  Snedden,    D.    S.      Administration    aud    educational    work    of    American 

juvenile  reform  schools.     207  p.  O.     Columbia  Univ.  $2.     (Teachers  coll. 
cont.  to  educ.  no.  12.) 

Describes   the  educational    ideals,   methods,   anrl   results  of   tlioso   Institutions, 

which   are   so   distinctly    apart   from   our  general    system   of   public   or   private 

education. 

214.  The    public    school    and    juvenile    delinquency.     (Educ.    rev.    Apr.. 

:«:  374-85.) 

Urges  that  **  between  the  parent  on  the  one  hand  (with  the  cooperation  (»f 
his  church)  and  the  public  school  on  the  other  (representing  the  State  In  its 
contribution  to  the  custody  and  education  of  children)  there  should  be  no 
middle  ground  left  to  the  unorganized  efforts  of  charity  and  voluntary  efTort. 
however  well-meaning   these   may  be." 

371.94.    NEC.RO    EDUCATION. 

216.  Hampton     negro    conference.      Eleventh    annual    rei)ort.      101)    p.    O. 
Hampton,  The  institute  press.     Published  as  the  Hampton  bulletin,  vol.  .'», 
no.  3. 
W.  T.   B.   Williams;  Colored  public  schools,     pp.  30-56. 
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371^5.   INDIAN   EDUCATION. 

Bee  alto  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  pp.  1001-1080,  under  the  depart- 
ment of  Indian  education.  The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  United 
States  Indian  schools  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  jrives  current  news 
affecting  the  education  of  the  Indian. 

216.  Indian  rights  association.     Tweaty-foiirth  amiunl   report  for  the  year 

1906.     104  p.  O.     1305  Arch  St.,  Phil. 

216a.  Lake  Mohonk  conference  of  friends  of  the  Indian  and  other  de- 
pendent peoples.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-flfth  annual  meeting.  Oct. 
23-25,  1907.    207  p.  O.     H.  C.  Phillips.  Mohonk  lake,  N.  Y.     Gratis. 

37a.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

See  the  N.  B.  A.  Proc,  pp.  475-510,  for  papers  read  in  the  department  of 
elementary  education. 

For  additional  material  on  elementary  education  see  The  Elementary  School 
Teacher,  published  monthly,  except  during  .Tuly  and  August,  by  the  ITniversity  of 
Chicago  elementary  school. 

See  also  nos.  26.  53.  1.36. 

All  material  on  child  study  has  been  omitted,  as  this  subject  is  thoroughly 
coTered  In  the  annual  bibliography  compiled  by  L.  N.  Wilson  ;  that  for  1906 
appears  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  14  :  329-354. 

217.  Bridgham,  Alice.    Day  by  day  in  the  primary  school.    3  v.  O.    Barnes,  $4. 

Contents. — v.  1,  The  autumn  months ;  v.  2.  the  winter  months ;  V.  3,  the 
spring  months. 

A  programme  of  suggestions,  hints,  and  directions  for  enriching,  planning,  and 
carrying  out  schoolroom  work  on  every  day  of  the  year.  Prepared  by  a  primary 
teacher  who  has  proved  its  value  in  her  own  school.  Covers  ail  subjects. 
Accompanied  by  many  simple  outline  Hketcbes  and  diagrams  for  blackboard  and 
paper  work. 

218.  Ghapin,  C.  S.     Departmental  teaehlnj;  in   the  grnnunar  grades.     (Educ. 

Apr.,  27:505-14.) 

A  summary  of  chief  arguments  pro  and  con. 

219.  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.     The  education  and  training  of 

the   French   primary   school    teacher.     222   p.     Q.     (Special    reports   on 
educational  subjects,     v.  18.) 

More  fully  described  under  No.  141. 

220.  Horace  Mann  elementary  school.     (Teachers  coll.  record,  Jan.,  8:  1-104  ; 

May,  8 :  167-248 :    Sept.,  8 :  249-350. ) 

Continuing  articles  which  appeared  in  January  and  September,  1906,  and  were 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  work  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  The 
.Tanuary  number  of  the  present  volume  covers  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  th»» 
May  number  the  sixth  grade,  and  the  September  number  the  seventh. 

221.  Kilpatricli,    V.    E.      The    adaptation    of    dei>art mental    teaching    to    el«»- 

mentary  schools.     (Educ.  rev.  Apr.,  33  :  350-()7. ) 

An  examination  of  underlying  principles,  with  a  detailed  Htatement  of  how  it 
may  be  undertaken  by  iniy  elementary  school. 

222.  Thomas,  A.  B.      (The)  first  school  year;  a  course  of  study  with  selection 

of  lesson   material,  arranged  by  months,  and  correlated   for  use  in  the 
first  school  year.    208  p.  D.     Flanaican,  (>0c. 

872.8.  KINDEBOABTEN. 

For  additional  kindergarten  material  see  the  flies  of  the  Kindergarten  Re- 
view, the  Kindergarten  Primary  Magazine,  and  the  N.  B.  A.  Proc.  p.  455-74. 
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223.  International  kindergarten  union.     Proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  an- 

nual meeting,  New  York,  April,  1907.    136  p.  O.    Anna  H.  Uttell,  Secy., 
8  Forest  ave.,  Dayton,  O. 

224.  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.     The  Kinder- 

garten and  its  relation  to  elementary  education.    138  p.  O.     (YearbooliG, 

Pt.  2.) 

Thoughtful  papers  containing  much  cogent  argument  and  admirable  state- 
ment. They  are :  The  psychologic  basis  of  the  kindergarten — E.  A.  Kirkpat- 
rlck ;  An  interpretation  of  some  Froebelian  principles — Maria  Kraus-Boelt^ : 
Conservative  and  progressive  phases  of  kindergarten  education — Patty  S.  Hill ; 
Evolution  of  the  kindergarten  problem — Harrlette  M.  Mills ;  History  of  kindf>r- 
garteo  influence  In  elementary  education — Nina  C.  Vandewalker.  Reviewed  in 
Kindergarten  Magasine,   February,   1008,   pp.  224-226. 

373.  PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 
Great  Britain. 

225.  Jjeach,  A.  F.    History  of  Warwick  school.    278  p.  O.    Constable,  10s. 

226.  The  public  schools  from  within;  a  collection  of  essays  on  public  school 

education,  written  chiefly  by  schoolmasters.    320  i).  O.    I^w,  3s.  (kl. 

Thirty-two  short  chapters  on  the  subjects  of  instruction,  moral  and  social  in- 
fluences, physical  and  athletic  life,  historical  and  descriptive.  Reviewed  in 
Athenieum,  May  4.  1007. 

375.  THE  CURRICULUM:  METHODS  IN  SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

See  also  Nos.  109,  392. 

All  discussions  of  special  subjects  are  here,  whether  they  concern  university, 
college,  special  school,  secondary  or  elementary  school,  except  as  they  relate 
to  college  entrance  requirements.     For  those,  see  section  378.01. 

227.  De  Garmo,    Charles.     Prlncii)les  of  secondary   education;   a   text-book. 

299  p.  D.     Macmillan,  .$1.25. 

A  separate  description  and  analysis  of  the  content  of  each  secondary  school 
study  to  determine  Its  Inherent  and  comparative  educational  value,  and  upon 
the  basis  of  the  values  thus  established  to  further  determine  the  best  possible 
combination  of  studies  Into  curricula.  One-third  of  the  book  is  tilled  with 
representative  programmes  of  the  various  types  of  secondary  schools  in  this 
and  other  countries. 

The  book  is  planned  as  a  text-book  for  college  and  university  classes.  A 
second  volume  is  to  follow  in   11)08. 

228.  Greenwood,  J.  M.     A  seven-year  course  for  elementary  schools  and  a  five- 

year  course  for  secondary  schools.     (Kduc.  May,  27:550-55.) 

A  continuation  of  the  author's  argument  In  Education  for  April  and  May. 
1903,  favoring  a  seven-year  course  In  the  grades.  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
year  thus  saved  should  be  added  to  the  high  school  course. 

876.04.  ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

229.  Adams,  C.  P.     Some  modern  college  tendencies.     (In  his  Three  Phi  Betu 

Kappa  addresses.     Houghton,  $1.     p.  101-47.) 

A  summary  of  objections  to  the  elective  system.  In  a  "  Supplementary  Note  " 
added  since  this  address  was  first  printed  in  Educational  Review,  32  :  132,  Mr. 
Adams  replies  to  his  critics. 

376.2.  THE  TEAOHIKO  OF  THEOLOOY. 

230.  Berle,   A,  A.     The  education  of  a    minister.     (Bibliotheca   sacra,   Apr., 

64:283-98.) 

The  great  need  is  "  real  effective  training  of  the  minister  with  some  relation 
to  the  things  he  is  going  to  do." 
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2SL,  Berle,  A.  A.  Rout  of  the  theological  schools.  (Bibliotheca  sacra,  July, 
64:560-87.) 

232.  Bnckham,  J.  W.    Modern  theological  education.    (Bibliotheca 'sacra,  Jan., 

64:135^7.) 

Discusses  the  curriculum  of  theological  seminaries,  and  states  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  courses  offered  by  prominent  seminaries  of  different  denomina- 
tions proyes  that  all  theological  education  is  in  a  state  of  transition. 

S76.8.  THE  TEAOHnrO  OF  800I0LOOY. 

233.  Ellwood,  C:  A.    How  should  sociology  be  taught  as  a  college  or  university 

subject?     (Amer.  jour,  of  soc.  Mar.,  12:  588-06.) 

375.34.   LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

234.  American  law  school  review;  an  intercollegiate  law  journal,    v.  2,  Nov. 

1906  to  Dec.  1907;  3  numbers.    West  pub.  co. 

Reports  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  and 
prints  short  articles  of  value  and  interest  to  law  students. 

235.  Symposium  on  the  value  of  humanistic,  particularly  classical,  studies 

as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law,  from  the  iM)lnt  of  view  of  the 
profession.     (School  rev.  June,  15:409-35.) 

I.  Value  to  the  lawyer  of  training  in  the  classics,  l)y  Merritt  Starr. 

II.  Study  of  Greelc  and  Latin  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law,  by 
Lyden  Evans. 

III.  Humanistic,  and  particularly  classical,  studies  as  a  preparation  for  the 
law,  by  H.  B.  Hutchins. 

IV.  Discussion  of  first  three  papers,  by  II.  P.  Davocii. 

V.  Discussion  of  the  first  three  papers,  by  H.  E.  Spalding. 

VI.  Concluding  remarks,  by  L.   I.  Barbour. 

VII.  Appendix  to  paper  of  Mr.  Merritt  Starr. 

Papers  read  at  the  Classical  Conference  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  March,  1907. 

230.  Vance,  W:  R.  L«egal  education  in  the  South.  (Geo.  Washington  unlv. 
bulletin.     V.  6,  no.  3,  p.  18-27.) 

Also  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  1907.  An  account  on 
present  conditions  and  opportunities. 

876.4.  LAKaXXAOE  IN  THE  GURRIGXXLXXM. 

237.  O'Shea,  M.  V.  Linguistic  development  and  eilucation.  347  p.  D.  Mac- 
mlllan,  $1.25. 

A  study  of  the  psychology  of  linguistic  development  in  young  children  and 
its  relations  to  and  significance  in  the  formal  teaching  of  languages.  The 
study  Is  based  upon  close  observation  of  several  children  (the  author's  own, 
we  strongly  suspect)  for  a  term  of  years,  upon  the  results  of  experimental 
language  teaching  in  model  schools,  and  upon  personal  investigations  of  methods 
of  language  teaching  at  home  and  abroad. 

376.6.  SCIENCE  IN  THE  CXXBBICXXLUM. 

238»  Mann,  C.  R.  The  meaning  of  the  movement  for  the  reform  of  science 
teaching.     (Educ.  rev.  June,  34:13-25.) 

Read  at  annual  meeting  of  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  dt  Chicago,  March,   1907. 

239.  New  York  state  science  teachers  association.  Proceedings  of  the 
eleventh  annual  conference,  N.  Y.  City.  Dec.  26-27,  19()G.  185  ]>.  O. 
Albany,  Educ.  dept.    No  price.     (Secondary  education  bulletin  34.) 
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240.  WoodhuU,  J.  P.     Science  for  culture.     (School  rev.  Feb.,  15: 123-33.) 

Science  can  make  for  humanism  instead  of,  as  too  often  now,  for  mere 
information  and  utility.  To  do  so,  however,  it  should  be  divorced  from  sylla- 
bus and  examination. 

375.507.    NATURE  STUDY. 

'For  additional  material  on  nature  study  consult  the  flies  of  the  Nature 
Study  Review.     Material  on  school  gardens  is  found  in  section  375.63. 

241.  Bigelow,  E:  P.     (The)  spirit  of  nature  study;  a  book  of  social  suggestion 

and  sympathy  for  all  who  love  or  teach  nature.    222  p.  D.    A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Ck).,  fl. 

375.51.    MATHEMATICS. 

242.  Myers,  G:    W.     The  year*s  progress  in  the  mathematical  work  of  the 

University  high  school.     (School  review.  Oct.,  ]5:57(M)3.) 

Describes  the  methods  in  use  at  the  Chicago  University  high  schools  for  test- 
ing a  modern  curriculum  for  high  school  mathematics. 

243.  Newcomb,  Simon.     The  teaching  of  arithmetic.     (N.  E.  A.  50th  anniv. 

vol.     p.  86-102.) 

244.  Tllley,    G:    E.      Accuracy    in    mathematics   and    science.      (Elduc.    Apr., 

27:467-77.) 

How  to  secure  it  in  greater  measure. 

245.  Young,  J.  W.  A.     (The)  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  elementary  and 

the  secondary  school.    351  p.  O.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  fl.50. 

An  exposition  of  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics  in  elementary  and  secondary 
grades.  Various  distinct  methods  are  described  and  compared.  Many  useful 
miscellaneous  points  of  method  and  mode  are  treated.  Chapters  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  teacher  and  the  material  equipment  are  followed  by  the  most  exten- 
sive and  important  part  of  the  book,  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
algebra.     Full  bibliographies  accompany  the  text. 

876.6.  TEOKNIOAL  AVD  IVDV8TBIAL  EDUCATION;    ENOINEERIHO. 

See  also  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc,  pp.  1031-1061,  under  the  depart- 
ment of  technical  education.  See  also  section  371.42,  manual  training,  and 
No.  412  ))elow. 

246.  Behrend,    B.    A.      Engineering   education.     26    p.    Q.      B.    A.    Behrend, 

S.  Norwood,  Ohio,  gratis. 

Reprinted  from  the  Electrical  World,  January  5,  1007. 

247.  Burks,   J.   D.     Democracy   in   education.     (Elem.   school   teacher,   Nov., 

8:130-42.) 

An  argument  for  the  introduction  of  vocational  training  Into  the  public 
schools.  Shows  that  the  loss  of  pupils  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  is  due  to 
the  ill-adaptation  of  our  educational  organization.  Concludes  that  adequate  pro- 
vision for  vocational  training,  beginning  at  about  the  sixth  year  of  school,  would 
tend  to  prolong  the  school  life  and  Increase  the  vocational  efficiency  of  the 
great  mass  of  children. 

Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proceedings,  1907,  pp.  787-706,  with  different  title. 

248.  Citizens*  trade  school  convention.     Proceedings  and  addresses  given  at 

Indianapolis,  June  10-12,  1907.     53  p.  O.     Winona  Technical  institute, 
gratis. 

Addresses  by  Frank  Gunsaulus,  J.  A.  Emery,  P.  M.  Kllng,  Walter  H.  Page, 
J.  W.  Van  Cleave,  Anthony  Ittner,  Arthur  D.  Dean. 
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aw.  I>F«peF,  A.  S-     Our  oblJtJren,  oor  scIkkHs  jhuI  mw  UidiifitrleR.     48  v.  O, 
N.  Y.  State  Ekluciitioual  tlc|i*t,  i^niti^. 

A  !«troni;^  showing  of  tti<^  utter  laddpquncy  of  AmtTleuD  fuclHttcs  fof  ttade  iud 
Industrial  education,  as  eotnpnred  eri[M?eiHlly  with  l«»?rmHt]y. 

Duncan,  R*  K.     Temporary  intUiatrlal  fellowships  at  Katisafl  tlnlveralty, 
(No,  Amer.  rev.  3  May,  1,85:54-442.) 
EffUtilisb^d  hy  commorcinl   houses. 

t^l.  Hanej,  J*  P.     Vocatlonat  work  for  tlie  elementary  scboolR.     (Educ\  rev* 
Nov,,  34:  335^0,  > 

Cooslderg  the?  nevevfilty  nf  offering  Bome  form  of  vocal  lonnl  training  In  the 
ctptnentary  school,  and  recommends  tbat  for  certain  school h  a  mrKllfled  forni  of 
tbo  frour»e  of  ntudj  b*?  Arranged  to  permit  voearUimil  irAlnltiK  ^^  tli<^  seventh 
and  eljifhtl)  years. 

[252,  Howard,  E«  D«     Oause  and  extent  of  tlie  re^j^eDt  hid  Hytrin  I  jirogrens  of 
Germany,    147  p,  O,    Hoii^bton*  $1. 

In  a  chapter  on  induntrlal  ed  neat  Ion  »I^4^B3  In  laid  ti[Hm  the  Intimate  relation 
of  »cbcm|  training  to  vocallon.  The  character  aud  eitent  of  the  geueral  and 
industrial  continuation  schooU  are  descrilxML 

253.  Iiidufitrtii]  education.     (SchooJ  rev.  May.  15:375-fU>.) 

Bymposium  hy  C.  H,  Tburher.  11;  J,  i^keffiu^ton,  nod  C.  W,  Efulilmrd  at  Harvard 
Teachers"^  A»»octatlon.  Kecond  paper  discusses  the  attitude  of  the  trade-union 
and  worklngman.  Third  paper  outllneB  elfectire  Induatrlal  schoolN  for  a  itmall 
factory  community. 


2J54.  Jftclcson,  D. 

education. 


C.     ReLattons  of  eugltieering:  fiehoole  to  polytecUufe  tnduBtrlal 
(Science,  2fi  Jufy,  n.  n.  2«:  1(14-110 


[255,  Jonest  A,  J,  (The)  c^^inUnnatlon  whooi  hi  the  rnited  States.  ir>7  p.  O. 
(Jovenmieut  firinting  office.  (U.  8. — tlriuentlorv  Bureau,  Bulletin  1, 
1007.) 

Ttils  monograph  arguee  thp  need  of  such  Hchooln  by  Btnti«tic«  wtiowlng  the 
rapid  decline  of  school  attendance  after  the  age  of  Industrial  worth  in  reached. 
It  indlcatefi  briefly  bow  much  more  extensive  and  efllcileat  German  and  EngllAh 
aellOols  of  this  type  are  than  our  own^  The  worli.  of  miiny  typical  American 
sclhools  la  fle»crll^d.  and  finally  the  place  and  puriiOMe  of  the  continuation  {icbool 
In  our  system  of  ediicatlon  are  deOui^'d. 

Kehew,  M,  M*,  ed.    The  movement  for  industrial  education   (Charities 
and  the  oonmKiufi,  5  Oct,,  10:S0:j^i40 

A  survey  of  present  opportunities  and  immediate  and  rutiire  nced)^  In  the 
Tocatlonal    training  of  American  boys  and   gIrJs. 

Contents, —  H.  S.  Pritchett — A  national  society  for  the  promotion  of  IndUa* 
trial  education.  R.  M.  Kingt^hury — What  is  ahead  for  the  untrained  child  hi 
Industry?  Eatph  Alherti«on — Decay  of  apprentlceithip.  l\  IL  ilanus— InduttLrlal 
education  In  MaflsaehUisettK  C.  F.  Warner — Induatrlal  Iralnln.^  In  the  public 
schools.  C  B.  Riciiards — -Private  trade  jitcbools  for  boyii<  M,  S.  Woolman — Frl* 
Tate  trade  schools  for  girls.  F,  M.  Uartihall — The  puTilk  Hebuol  and  the  girl 
WSffe-eamer.  R.  A.  Woods^-- Induct  rial  education  from  the  Hi>clal  worker'^  stand- 
point,    A.  G,  Book  waiter — Cntiti  aunt  Ion  work. 

257.  Mass.— Commission    on    ttidustrial    education.      F\rM    annuitl    repiirt* 
71   [I.  O,     State  jiriuierj^.      (Puhlie  diMuiupiit  TIL) 

Bfaaaacbiiftetts  appreciates  the  need  for  and  post^lbllUlefi  In  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  In  providing  an  effective  machinery  f<»r  ujovleiK  In  the  matter.  ThN 
report  of  a  permanent  commission  takei  a«  a  starting  point  tlie  conchiKlonrt  pre- 
Rented  by  a  prelimluflry  commission  last  ye*r*  It  coven  lesa  tban  a  year*  la 
Inevitably  little  tnore  than  a  clearing  of  the  grnuhd  and  n  statement  of  the 
moat  obvloui  and  urgent  parts  of  a  programme*  chief  among  which  ts  cooperation 
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with  local  authorities  in  the  founding  of  schools  for  technical  and  Industrial 
education  ;  yet  it  is  of  great  interest  and  suggestiveness  as  indicating  some  con- 
clusions and  problems  which  have  been  reached  by  a  careful  study  of  the  situa- 
tion in  one  of  our  greatest  industrial  States. 

258.  National  association  of  manufacturers — Couimlttee  oa  industrial  educa- 

tion. Reix)rt  at  twelfth  annual  convention,  N.  Y.  City,  May  20-22,  1907. 
(In  Proceedings,  p.  110-38.) 

Discusses  the  necessity  for  trade  schools  and  the  attitude  of  labor  unions 
toward  them,  and  describes  some  of  the  newer  American  technical  schools. 

259.  National  education  association.     Report  of  the  committee  on  Industrial 

education  In  schools  for  rural  communities.    (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  409-54.) 
Supplementary  to  report  of  July,  1905.     Describes  some  effective  and  success- 
ful experiments  in  industrial  education. 

260.  National  society  for  tlic  promotion  of  industrial  education.     Bulletins 

1  to  4.    1907.    C.  R.  Richards,  Teachers  college,  N.  Y.  City. 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  organization  meetings. 

2.  Bibliography  on  industrial  education. 

3.  Symposium  on  industrial  education. 

4.  Industrial  training  for  women,  by  Florence  M.  Marshall. 

261.  Person,  H.  S.    Industrial  education ;  a  system  of  training  for  men  enter- 

ing upon  trade  and  commerce.    86  p.  O.    Houghton,  $1. 

This  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  prize  essays  in  the  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 
series,  deals  with  the  training  required  by  young  men  who  would  fit  them- 
selves for  the  higher  positions  in  industry  or  commerce,  and  the  need  of  provid- 
ing such  training  in  the  United  States.  The  need  is  now  generally  admitted. 
The  author's  opinion  clearly  is  that  while  commercial  training  should  be  offered 
in  high  schools,  collegiate  courses,  and  professional  departments,  the  ideal 
conditions  can  be  found  only  in  distinctly  professional  instruction,  open  solely 
to  those  who  have  already  completed  a  liberal  education.  The  question  here 
raised  is  a  large  one,  about  which,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  serious  difference 
of  opinion. 

262.  Richards,  C.  R.     The  problem  of  industrial  education.     (Manual  training 

mag.    April,  8:125-32.) 

Brief  analysis  of  the  economic,  social,  and  educational  aspects  of  the  problem, 
with  a  statement  of  the  functions  and  limitations  of  the  various  existing  agencies 
for  industrial  training. 

263.  Rollins,    Franic.     Industrial   education   and  culture.     (E3duc.   rev.   Dec., 

34:494-503.) 

Address  before  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  Yoric  and  Vicinity,  Oct., 
1907. 

264.  Sadler,  M.  E.,  ed.     Continuation  schools  In  England  and  elsewhere;  their 

place  in  the  educational  system  of  an  Industrial  and  commercial  state. 
779  p.  O.  Sherratt  &  Hughes,  8s.  6d.  (University  of  Manchester  publi- 
cations.    Educational  ser.  No.  1.) 

An  important  volume,  in  which  are  collected  careful  and  competent  accounts 
of  the  history  and  present  status  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  various  agencies  for 
*•  further  education,"  with  8  brief  chapters  on  such  schools  in  the  chief  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  United  States.  The  contributions  of  18  different  authors 
have  been  carefully  edited  by  Professor  Sadler  (himself  a  considerable  con- 
tributor), and  the  result  is  a  veritable  cyclopedia  of  information  hitherto  widely 
scattered  or  quite  inexistent. 

265.  Snowden,  A.  A.     The  Industrial  improvement  schools  of  Wuerttemherg. 

(Teachers  coll.  record,  Nov.,  8:351-423.) 

Report  presented  is  the  outcome  of  some  weeks  spent  in  Wuerttemberg  during 
an  investigation  of  vocational  training  in  Europe. 
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"  It  sets  forth  briefly  the  economic  conditions  which  hold  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wuerttemberg,  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  system  of  trans- 
portation. It  then  traces  the  development  in  this  environroent  of  the  system  of 
industrial  schools  and  the  service  which  they  render  In  the  upbuilding  and 
maintenance  of  the  state." 

It  also  includes  a  brief  description  of  other  industrial  and  commercial 
schools  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  outline  of  the  activities  of  the  Wuerttemberg 
central  bureau  for  industry  and  commerce. 

2G6.  So€ial  education  quarterly.     June,  1907.    97  p.  O. 

Contains  the  following  papers :  The  place  of  industrial  education  in  the 
common  school  system,  by  F.  P.. Fish.  Industrial  education  in  a  prairie  State, 
by  E.  B.  Andrews.  American  industrial  training  as  compared  with  European, 
by  F.  A.  V'anderlip.  The  problem  of  industrial  education,  by  C.  R.  Richards. 
The  needs  from  the  manufacturers*  standpoint,  by  M.  W.  Alexander.  The 
importance  of  industrial  education  to  the  workingman,  by  John  Golden.  Bear- 
ings of  industrial  education  upon  social  conditlon|,  by  R.  A.  Woods. 

267.  Stratton,   G:    P.     Rising  Industrial   problems:    the  new  ap|)renticeshlp. 

(Eng.  Mag.  Dec.,  34:401-13.) 

Indicates  that  the  attitude  uf  trade  unions  is  hostile  to  attempts  to  recruit 
industrial  workers  through  trade  schools,  but  that  they  prefer  and  encourage 
shop  training. 

268.  Vanderlip,  F.  A.     Trade  schools  and  labor  unions.     (In  his  Business  and 

education.    Duffleld,  $1.50.     p.  56-81.) 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  need  for  continuation  trade  schools  to 
train,  not  the  captains  of  industry,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  Indus- 
trial army.  The  German  schools  of  this  sort  are  cited  as  good  examples. 
The  slight  comments  on  the  attitude  of  labor  and  labor  unions  to  such  train- 
ing are  unimportant  and  argue  that  better- trained  workmen  will  change  the 
labor  view  point. 

375.61.    MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 
See  also  section  371.7  for  material  on  school  hygiene  and  medical  inspection 
of  schools.     A  list  of  Araerican  medical  schools  is  in  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical   Association,   August,    1907,   49 :  576-96. 

269.  American  academy  of  medicine.     Ueport  of  the  committee  on  the  value 

of  the  first  degree  in  our  American  colleges.     (Amer.  acad.  of  med.  Bul- 
letin, Aug.,  8:193-248.) 

Final  report  presented  to  32d  annual  meeting  of  the  Amerlcai*  Academy 
of  Medicine,  at  Atlantic  City,  June  1,  1907.  A  full  discussion  of  the  academic 
problems  of  medical  education.  While  no  conclusions  were-  definitely  stated, 
the  tenor  of  the  report  indicated  opposition  to  a  full  college  course  before  the 
medical  school,  hut  favored  a  combined  college  and  medical  course,  with  sub- 
jects closely  related  to  medicine  begun  early  In  the  college  work.  A  conference 
was  recommended  to  discuss  the  subject  further,  which  met  in  Pittsburg, 
January  1-2,  1908,  and  its  discussions  appear  in  the  Bulletin  for  February,  1908. 

270.  Armstrong,  H.  E.     The  reform  of  the  medical  curriculum :  a  problem  in 

technical  education.     (Science  i)roj?re88  in  the  20th  century,  1 :  544-56.) 
Rejoinder  by  J.  Wade,  pp.  635-649. 

271.  Conference  on  the  teaching  of  hygiene  and  temperance  in  the  univer- 

sities and  schools  of  the  British  Empire.     129  p.  D.    John  Bale,  Sons 
&  Danielsson.    28. 

Held  in  London,  April  2.3,  1907.  The  papers  discuss  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects  In  Canada.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  England. 

272.  Long,  J.    H.     Preliminary  medical  education.      (Science,  11  Oct.,  n.  s. 

26:457-04.) 

Based  on  a  report  to  the  council  on  medical  education  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  April  29,  1907,  wliich  is  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  for  May,   1907. 
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273.  Medical  edacation  in  Scotland.     (Scottish  nied.  and  surg.  Jour.  Oct, 

21:325-66.) 

Gives  curriculum  and  reflations  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen 
universities. 

274.  Nutting,    M.    A.     The   edacation    and   professional    position   of   nurses. 

U.  S.— Education,  Ck)mni*r  of.    Report  for  1906.    1 :  155-205.) 

JL  monograph  prepared  In  1904.  Considers  the  subject  in  the  United  States 
only. 

275.  and  Dock,  L.  L.    History  of  nursing.    2  v.  O.    Putnam,  $5. 

Chapters  4,  8,  and  0,  in  volume  2,  narrate  the  founding  of  the  first  training 

schools  for  nurses  in  England  and  America. 

276.  Semon,  Felix.    £2ngllsh  and  German  education:  a  parallel.    (British  med. 

Jour.  Nov.,  118:11W-1206.) 

Address  delivered  at  opening  meeting  of  medical  society  of  Manchester,  October 
16,  1907.  A  detailed  comparison  of  the  methods  of  medical  education  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  Advocates  modification  of  the  present  English  prelimi- 
nary education. 

277.  Tucker,  W.  G.    Educational  democracy.    23  p.  O.    Albany,  no  price. 

Reprinted  from  Albany  Medical  Annals,  November,  1907,  and  in  Science  for 
November  8,  1907.  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  seventy-seventh  session 
of  the  Albany  Medical  College,  September  24,  1907.  Criticises  the  tendency 
toward  absolute  control  of  the  practice  of  medicine  by  State  licensing  boards,  and 
indicates  some  of  the  present  tendencies  in  medical  education  which  call  for 
restraint. 

278.  Williams,  W:  R.    The  teaching  of  medicine.    (Educ.  rev.  Dec.,  34 :  466-77.) 

Traces  the  growth  of  instruction,  beginning  with  the  methods  in  ancient 
Greece.  Deals  with  American  conditions,  showing  the  present  tendency  to 
increase   opportunities  for  gaining  practical  knowledge. 

375.63.    AGRICULTUAL  EDUCATION. 

See  also  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  pp.  1063-1084,  under  the  con- 
ference of  national  committee  on  agricultural  education. 

279.  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Proceedings  of  the  twentieth  annual  convention  held  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  Nov.  14-16,  1906,  and  twenty-first  annual  convention  held  at  I^ansing, 
Mich.,  May  28-30,  1907.  O.  (U.  S.— Experiment  stations.  Office  of.  Bul- 
letins 184,  196.) 

280.  Channing,  P.  A.     What  agricultural  education  means  to-day.     (Fortu. 

rev.  May,  87:785-07.) 

Deals  with  conditions  in  England.  Shows  that  the  most  urgent  need  is  rural 
secondary  schools. 

281.  Crosby,   D.   J.     Exercises  in  elementary  agriculture — Plant  production. 

64  p.  O.  Government  printing  office.  (Office  of  exi)eriment  stations. 
Bulletin  186.) 

A  laboratory  guide  for  teachers,  showing  what  may  be  done  with  simple  exer- 
cises and   inexpensive  apparatus. 

282.  Davis,  C:  W.    Rural  school  agriculture.    300  p.  D.    Orange  Judd  cc,  $1. 

283.  Hes,  George.    Dr.  Robertson's  work  for  the  training  of  Canadian  farmers. 

(Rev.  of  Rev.  Nov.,  36:576-84.) 


THE  CtJRBlCULITM. 

Jewell,  J*  R*  AKrIciiltimil  o(iiictitiaii,  IrLehuUti^  iiuture  nt^dy  Mtid  Hcliuol 
gardeiiB*  1^0  p*  O,  iiovenmieut  pHritiiig  offlfe.  (U.  K — Etliicatkm  Bu* 
reau.    Bulletin  2,  11NJ7.) 

*'  PnfsPTit*  nn  unu^utilly  tMimpn^lK^nslvn  Kiirv«*y  **f  t!u*  itfo'rleiLciiif^  for  ai^rlciil^ 
turaJ  c>diicat1i>n  and  fur  izihitriii'tlon  tn  e]i>M'|y  ri'la(i?(|  UrtPs  Um  VArtoiiH  |ijtrts  uf 
tli(?  wf^rldt  Uut  wUb  espedu]  r(*foren<.*e  to  tho  I'nlted  £»tatea." 

285.  JjAtler,  L.  R.  School  f^anlc'iiiu^'  for  Uttlo  L-ljildt'eih  1G7  1^  IX  8<niti(>ii- 
sebelJi,  2s.  IkK 

AlmK  to  9tbow  thp  placp  of  nature  teat:  hi  tig  In  kitideixartonn  and  Bchoola  and 
the  mr^thod  by  wtileh  tn<?  Huhject  should  hi-  nppriMichPd  wllU  ^cmng  tblldren, 
Od^laaUj  printed  \n  Thv  i'ractlcal  Teacher 

28a  Heddi  J.  C  Afrrlcolttmil  edmiitloii  hi  tlie  United  Kingdom.  (Nine* 
teenth  cont.  Jan..  innOS^ia) 

Shows  th<?  n^^d  of  Datlonal  naperTlnlon  of  agricultural  *Hiutatlon  and  oWen 
8i]ggeBtloii9  fo^  ImproTlnj^  the  prearat  tpachinff  of  the  Robje^. 

287,  — — -TIk*  Vinii>,-o  m'ImmjL     (Nlneh^ntli  rent.  X<h„  fiL':  TriSMKK) 
Blemeniary  nKr^riiliurnl  cducattua  and  Kehool  garden h  Id  Enf;land. 

288»  K*  Y,   (iftate) — Education  d4*|iaKnient,     SylliilntM  for  secondary  sclioolif; 

Agrfcultnre.     in  p.  U.     Albany,  no  price. 

Outline  of  a  3  pf?riod  wjurBC  for  um-  year,  preferably  fn  the  second  year  of  lilfh 
ncliooL     Rffereaei*  iHxilfefl  ari^  auKiiC^Kt^d  and  many  laboratory  pxercf»i?9  df»i<^rtb«d. 

280.  Roosevelt*  Theodora.  Tbe  mnn  who  wijrk^  with  bis  hatidi^;  HrMre»!!t  ut 
the  t^etnl-centHniinl  tif  thi'  fomidinf;  of  aj^riL*Lilliinil  eullcK^s  In  tbe  Fiiited 
StatCM  at  I,anj^iiig,  Mit'h.,  May  21,  1007,  14  p,  O,  (U,  S.  Dept  of  Agrl- 
cuJtnr**.     Circular  24.) 

200.  Bomerf'llle,  WtUiam.  (The)  phice  of  ninil  ecouoniy  hi  a  university  cur- 
rleutnni ;  an  hmuKtJral  U^tun^  deliveri^  at  tbe  sehoolfl on  February  1, 15I07. 
28  i>,  O,     Clarendon  Press,  3rK\ 

Mr.  Somfrvlll^  [k  Hi<*  present  j^lhthotplan  profp»»or  of  rum  I  i?€onomy  at  Ox- 
ford. A  review  of  the  creation  nnd  development  of  higher  affHculturaj  eduea- 
tloa  la  England,  and  a  nkpteh  nf  iM>i*Mlhk  farther  developments  In  It  ai«  a  aubjeci 
of  lafftrttGtioo  and  research  at  Oxford. 

291.  The  teaclting  of  agriealttirc  jn  tlte  ncliool^t  of  Francf?  and  Belglnin. 

(U,  i^.— Kdueatlon,  Conirn'r  of,     I4t*i)ort  for  ITMiTi.     ]  :  ?<7-!MS.) 

Given  cHiiliD^H  oT  itniri^eH  In  Ki-boc«la  of  all  grades  atid  cotnparei^  the  work  in 
Kraoi'e   and    KuKland. 

202.  Tormay,  B^Ia  de.  Agricultural  Inatmclion  iti  tJie  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
(N.  E,  A.  oOth  niuilv,  voL    ih  44S-4niO 

2ri3.  Watkins.  W.  E.,  and  Ijowman,  A.  Hchool  gardening.  103  p.  D»  Philip, 
2fl.  IJd. 

375,04.  1>0MEJ9TIC  scisiffCE, 

21*4.  Crelghton,  Iiouiiie,  Some  modern  ideos  nl>out  women's  education, 
(Niuetoenth  rent.  Oct,  62:57B-4^i,) 

Dlaeii9seEi  the  proper  Hrope  for  tbe  teaching  of  domestic  ecoDomy  ia  the  Bchi:H>H 
of  England,  Bi'lleven  "  tbere  In  gr^jund  for  fear  that  tlte  higher  aid«  of  women'f 
education  will  not  he  aufSelentty  takt^n  Into  accottnt  hf  tbe  eduaitloa  atithorJ- 
tie^  and  that  utitltarlan  ronHlderatlonH  will  he  allowed  too  much  aeope/*  Aim 
ta  Lltteira  Living:  Age,  2ri5 :  4r>s-lil. 

IJAlnty  a  prot^sit  H^alniit  what  tbe  author  would  call  the  new  erasEe  of  teaeb- 
luf?  domeNtte  nrhifir'p  to  glrl».  She  ijueatioatt  wtaetber  there  !■  any  ^leatlfle 
baala  for  such  tcachl&g, 
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295.  Great  Britain — Education,   Board  of.      School  training  for  the  home 

duties  of  women.    Part  3.    121  p.  O.     (Special  reports  on  educational  sub- 
jects.   V.  19.) 

The  domestic  training  of  girls  in  Germany  and  Austria  In  elementary,  second- 
ary, technical,  atid  continuation  schools. 

375.65.    COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION. 

See  also  papers  printed  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc,  pp.  877-903,  under  the  department 
of  business  education. 

296.  Heelis,  P.     How  to  teach  business  training.    156  p.  D.    Pitman  and  sons, 

2s.  6d. 

A  guide  for  the  commercial  master  in  day  and  evening  schools. 

297.  Jastrow,  Joseph.     Higher  education  for  business  men  in  the  United  States 

and  Germany.     (U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Rei)ort  for  1905.     1:97- 
110.) 

Translated  from  Berliner  Jahrbuch  fUr  Handel  und  Industrie,  1904,  volume  1. 

The  author  was  sent  by  the   Berlin  chamber  of  commerce  to  study  American 

methods  of  preparing  young  men  for  business. 

298.  Social  education  quarterly.     June,  1907.    97  p.  O. 

Contains  the  following  papers :  Domestic  and  international  commerce,  by  W.  P. 
Wilson.  The  social  improvement  of  grammar  school  graduates  in  business  life, 
by  B.  A.  Filenc.  The  eflfect  upon  the  community  consequent  upon  the  thorough 
training  of  young  women  to  enter  business  life,  by  Henry  Lefavour.  The  func- 
tions of  the  university  in  commercial  education,  by  J.  T.  Young. 

876.7.  ART  EDTTGATIOK. 

See  also  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc,  pp.  821-848,  under  the  depart- 
ment of  art  education,  and  the  flies  of  The  School  Arts  Book. 

299.  American  institute  of  architects.     Committee  on  education.     Report  at 

Chicago,  Nov.  19,  11X)7.     9  p.  O. 

300.  Crain^   R.    A.     Architectural  education    in   the  United   States.     (In   his 

Gothic  quest.     Baker  and  Taylor,  $1.50.     p.  323-55.) 
Especially  during  the  last  decade. 

3(5l.  Ives,  H.  C.     Art  education  an  important  factor  in  industrial  development. 
(U.  S.— Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report  for  1905.     1:155-83.) 

375.78.    MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 

See  also  papers  printed  in  the  N.  K.  A.  Proc,  pp.  84V>-876,  under  the  depart- 
ment of  music  education. 

302.  Johnson,  C.  E.      (The)  training  of  boys'  voices.    00  p.  O.    Oliver  Ditson 

Co.,  75c. 

Author  is  a  choirmaster.  One  chapter  is  on  "  Music  in  schools."  and  follow- 
ing the  one  on  "  Selection  of  music  for  boys'  voices  "  there  arc  lists  of  sacred 
and  secular  music  suited  to  boys'  voices. 

376.82.  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATXTBE   IN  THE   GXTRRICTTLTTM. 
See  also  Nos.  411,  414. 

303.  Baker,  G:   P.     Travelers'  English.     (Educ.  Apr.,  27:448-57.) 

Criticises  the  careless,  everyday  English  of  the  average  undergraduate.  Pleads 
for  simple,  accurate  English.  Believes  the  prevalent  inaccurate  English  of 
students  could  be  avoided  if  each  school  required  that  the  English  of  its  pupils 
In  translations  from  French,  German,  Latin,  or  Greek,  and  reports  and  exorcises 
of  all  kinds  should  be  regarded  in  assigning  the  mark  for  the  course  in  ques- 
tion. In  an  article  on  pp.  458-466  Doctor  Thorndike  points  out  the  bearing  of 
psychology  on  the  question  of  securing  accuracy  by  formal  methods. 


TITE  CCrBBlCTJI.ITM. 


304.  Course  of  stti<lj  iti  KngliMli*  TlJe  e«H  for  It*  tht^  ohanictPi"  of  it  and  tUe 
eonstruetlou  of  It,  RciRirl  of  tbe  New  Eu^land  ass'ii  of  tvncliefs  of  Bng- 
liBli.     (School  rev.  (X*U  15:5511-750 

^H  Conclude*  that  a  syllnhus  In   Hnj?lisb  la  needed :  ttmt  tt  should  T>e  <^tb<iUc 

^^m  enough  to  iixerclae  a  sieadylnn  and  unlfylDg  latlucnce  over  a  wide  ari^a. 

3D5.  Greenwood,  J.  M*     Ijaufrimce  teficlilng.     (EdiK%  re\%  June,  34:26-30.) 

Frcini    report   of  elty    «iip**rtn fondant    of  sehtmlHp    Karnsai    City,    MOh.      Full   of 
pratHIcal    HUj^i^^atlotiK.      BoJiPveK   he^t    rnsuH»   ari*   reached   whf*n    pupllt!   nri*   lao 
^^  latiKht   that  !Q»tructii>ii   h*ads  tht-m  to  tHJnsH^eutlvr  tbought  in  expre«fttnijf  them- 

^H  M^lves  In  writliig  ittid  eoaverfiatlon. 

SOO.  Harfiog,  F.  J.,  and  IjanKdon,  A.  H.    The  writing  of  EngUstu    170  p.  D« 

T^sl  of  th]»  liook  lia   "The  EuglEeti  lin^  cannot  wrlto  English  t  "  the  author 
points   rait    thf    utmoat   totul    Ifluk    of   i-ITfetlve   Ljingimi:¥-     tmlntng    In     i'luKUsh 
^^^  ftchoolii,  aUft  ('ririi|>iirp»  It  wHh  mothf^i*  ton|?ui^  icarliituj<  in  Pranct*.  RTpatly  tn  the 

^B  credit  of  th«^  Inller-,     ThN  huok  la  a  dJ^tlnet  euQtrlhutloD  to  history  of  tttjL<\ 

307.  LogAiiv  J-  D,  Qimdtitiitlvt*  [mneluatlon ;  a  new  practical  nietliotl  bnsed  on 
the  ev'ohitloTi  of  the  literary  «€*nteiire  f»i  modem  ICiiKllfib  proj^.  45  iK  D, 
Wi  ilia  III  BiijTKa  Toronto.  5Cle, 

MB.  IfrtacClintoek,  P.  L,    Literature  In  the  elemaitar?  aeJiool.    305  p.  B*  Unlv, 

of  Chicago  Press,  |1. 

This    hook*    fhe    central    matter    of   which    nppeared    In    Elementury  School 

^H            Teacher  in  ^iM)*J  and  a  9ynop^i»  !u   lf)04.  la  Ihc  fruit  of  Beveral  y^mrtt'  i^xpi^ri- 

^K  tui'i^  In  teaching  titerattirc  In  l*rof.  John  Iiewey'a  labnnitory  achooJ  at  the 
^^^  Unirer^ilty  of  Chicago.  The  hook  i&y»  sp^iul  atr«i^a  oa  care  In  cbo^Milng  mate- 
^^B           rial  and  In  vlira  voce  prei^ntatioti. 

SOG.  Mithy,  M.  C.     Aesthetic  appre(*latlon  of  literature  in  necontlary  education. 

(Hrhoiil  lev.  Dee.,  in:  731  ^3 J 

A  pmleMt  af^aluiit  the  fitatement  that  no  secondarj  teacher  cjtu  hopp  for  mor^ 
^^  than  IntellectwAl  apprechitlon  of  the  luaaterplcces  of  literature  on  tlie  part  of 

^^k  puptla. 

SlO,  Holiertsoii,  8*  A>  The  tc'acbln^  of  Euf^Hi^h  in  achoolB  whJcU  study  no  for- 
el^i  hin^^iige.     fjour.  of  t^dnc*   flxmd.)  Apr-,  n.  s.  ^^rS-SO-fMK) 

311,  Spauldingf  F*  E.,  and  Bryce,  C*  T*     learning  to  read;  a  nianual  for 

teachers.     210  p*  Ih     NowKon  Si  Co.,  tSOc. 

I chapter    1    exphtln^t    the    method,    whkh    lays   special    streaa    on    phunetlcn: 

^H|  chapter  2  dcacrlbes  book^^,  chartii,  ami  uther  mnterlata^  chief  fimonj^  which   art;  < 

^^B  phonic  and   rhytne  charts;  cha pterin  'i  atid  4  dcverlhc  In  detail   the  appHcatlon 

^V  of  the  method. 

^fe.  Tanner,  G  :  W.  Report  of  the  eoinnjltlee  appointed  by  the  English  confer- 
eiice  to  Inijulre  into  the  tear^hlng  of  English  iti  the  high  s*"h<:M>l«  of  the 
middle  went,     (SchiJoJ  rev.  Jan.,  15:32-45.) 

Scope   of   Inquiry    Inctuded   the   attitude   of   the   high   school   teacher   toward 
^^  the    college-entrance    reiiulrements,    and    outalde    or    home    readlnj?    tif    pupll». 

^^H  l^^hulatea   answers   to  a   Questhmnalre   Fietit  (*1   achools  on   the   cuufL-rence    llat- 

^^H  Sum  in  log  np  the  objections  and   cnninu>ndatloaR   It  la  ^hown   that  a  hroadeolnj; 

^H  €Kl  the   college-en t ran ci*    requlrenjent*    If*    what    Is    tiiHNied    to    meet    the    vnrlons 

^r  conditions  In  different  schools  and  tln>  different  pcraonallllca  of  the  teachern* 

318.  Truelilood,  T:  C,    ITorenslc  training  tn  collejse.     (Educ.  Mar,,  IfT:  381-412.) 

Author    1b    professor    of   elocution    and    oratory    In    Vulvetsitj    of   Mlchlgati. 
^^  DeRcrlbea    college    courses    la    i-lm^ittlon,    oratory*    und    detMtlln^,     Sbowa    the 

^K  *  opportunltleii  offered  for  public  work  and  thi"^  L>eneritA  derived  hy  fititttenin. 
^^E  Lays   ai>i^clu1   atrcan    upon    the   value   of    intercollegiate   delxates,    and   mentUinH 

^K  •eraral  of  the  lengueii  and  syatetna  in  i^ogue. 
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876.84.  MODERN  LAKOTTAOES  IN  THE  GTrRRIGTrLinC. 

314.  Benson,  A.  C.     The  place  of  modem  languages  in  the  secondary  curricu- 

lum.    (Jour,  of  educ.  (Ix)nd.)  Feb.,  n.  s.  28: 117-21.) 

President's  address  at  annual  conference  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
at  Durham,  January  4,  1907. 

Urges  reform  in  linguistic  training,  and  condemns  the  old  theory  of  the  value 
of  classical  education  as  no  longer  practical.  Claims  that  for  the  average  boy 
a  single  modern  language,  preferably  French,  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
linguistic  instruction. 

315.  Brereton,   Cloudeslejr.     Idola  pulpitorum:  the  pitfalls  of  the  practical 

teacher — French.     (Jour,  of  educ.    (Lond.)    Feb.-Mar.,  n.  s.  28:109-11 
and  179-81.) 

Accent,  grammar,  translation,  composition,  choice  of  books,  etc. 

316.  .    The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  England.     (N.  E.  A.  50th 

anniv.  vol.     p.  366-377.) 

French  should  be  the  first  modern  language  studied,  and  it  may  profitably  be 
begun  at  nine  or  earlier. 

317.  Grandgent,  C.  H.     Is  modem  language  teaching  a  failure?     (School  rev. 

Sept.,  15:513-34.) 

Address  before  Joint  session  of  the  classical  and  modern  language  conferences 
at  Ann  Arbor.  March,  1007.  States  that  the  present  instruction  is  still  vastly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  classics,  and  as  the  modern  tongues  to  a  considerable 
extent  have  replaced  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  secondary  sj!hool  curriculum  and 
in  the  ordinary  college  training,  no  instruction  in  them  can  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  which  does  not  produce  results  comparable  to  those  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  old  humanities.  Seeks  to  discover  the  obstacles  that  have  up  to 
this  time  prevented  success. 

318.  Lawton,    W:    C.     A    Hellenist*s   view   of   Italian.      (Educ.    rev.    June, 

34:37-46.) 

Italian  is  more  suitable,  more  practical,  and  mpre  illuminating  than  French 
as  the  first  stage  toward  the  serious  scholastic  mastery  of  romance  languages 
and  literature.  It  should  be  widely  if  not  generally  taught  in  secondary  schools, 
and  be  pushed  vigorously  to  the  front  In  every  college. 

319.  Why  should  the  teacher  of  German  have  a  knowledge  of  phonetics? 

Symposium  by  A.  C.  vop  No^,  E}dith  Clawson,  Paul  O.  Kern.     (School  rev. 
.Ian.,  15:  46-60.) 

876.88.  THE  CLASSICS  IN  THE  CTTRRICirLTTM. 

For  further  material  as  to  the  place  and  value  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
school  programme,  consult  the  files  of  The  Classical  .lournal. 

320.  Adams,  C.  P.    A  college  fetich.     (In  his  Three  phi  beta  kappa  addresses.) 

(Houghton,  $1.     p.  5-48.) 

Although  delivered  and  printed  twenty-five  years  ago,  this  address,  denounc- 
ing the  way  in  which  college  Greek  is  taught  and  questioning  the  use  of  com- 
pulsory teaching  of  it  at  all.  Is  still  pertinent  and  worth  notice  here. 

321.  Kelsejr,  P.  W.    The  position  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  American  universities. 

(Kduc.  rev.  Jan.-Feb.,  33:59-76,  162-76.) 

Continuing  article  in  same  review  for  December,  1006 ;  these  installments 
discuss  the  value  of  the  classics  as  educational  Instruments  and  the  inadequate 
amount  of  time  accorded  them  in  the  curricula  of  our  secondary  and  higher 
schools.  Professor  Kelsey's  papers  are,  of  course,  special  pleading,  and  are 
in  turn  discussed  by  Irving  King  In  same  review  for  May,  1907,  who  shows 
that  some  of  the  common  arguments  used  in  support  of  classical  studies  are 
open  to  serious  question,  but  believes  they  will  continue  to  have  a  very  definite 
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and  permanent  place  in  modern  ciylUsatlon,  and  in  the  final  readjustment  will 
occupy  no  less  dignified  position  than  they  do  to-day,  for  they  will  have 
definitely  allied  themselves  with  modem  life  and  modern  needs. 

322.  Page,  T.  £.     Classical  studies.     (Educ.  rev.  Sept,  34: 144-50.) 

Considers  the  change  in  the  position  of  classical  studies  in  the  English  pub- 
lic schools  during  the  last  fifty  years.     Shows  that  the  danger  of  sacrificing 
and  difficulty  of  retaining  are  equally  clear,  and  that  means  for  avoiding  both  is  ^ 
the  chief  problem  of  the  public  school  of  to-day.     Reprinted  from  the  London  * 
Times. 

323.  Paulsen,   Friedrich.     Humanistic   vs.   realistic   education.     (Educ.   rev. 

Jan.,  33:30-45.) 

Translation  of  a  chapter  in  T^xis:  Die  Reform  des  hOhern  Schulwesens  in 
Preussen.  Contrasts  the  value  of  classical  and  that  of  scientific  education, 
with  special  reference  to  the  schools  of  Germany. 

324.  Rouse,  W.  H.  D.,  cd,    (The)  year*B  work  in  classical  studies,  1006.    140  p. 

O.    Murray,  28.  6d. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  annual  under  the  auspices  of  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation, designed  to  inform  teachers  of  classical  subjects  of  important  progress 
throughout  the  world. 

325.  Sjrmposinm  on  the  valne  of  hnmanistic,  particnlarljr  classical,  studies 

as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
profession.     (School  rev.  June,  15:405>-35.) 

876.9.  HISTOBY  IV  THE  CTTBSIOTrLinC. 

326.  Canchie,  Alfred.  The  teaching  of  history  at  Louvain.     (Catholic  univ. 

bulletin,  Oct,  13:515^1.) 

I>escriptive  sketch  of  the  practical  and  theoretical  courses  In  the  historical 
department  of  Louvain   University. 

327.  Lamed,  J.  N.     The  peace- teaching  of  history.     (Jour,  of  social  science, 

no.  45:175-88.) 

The  staple  of  history  has  always  been  war.  That  should  be  less  emphasized 
and  different  social   lessons  drawn    from   it. 

876.91.  OEOOBAPHY  IH  THE  CTTRBIOTrLTTM. 

The  Journal  of  Geography,  New  York,  and  the  Geographical  Teacher,  Tendon, 
are  especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  teachers  of  geography. 

32a  Gibbs,  David.     The  i)edagogy  of  geography.     (Ped.  seni.  Mar..  14  :  3D-100.) 
Includes  an  historical  review  of  textJ>ooks  and  methods  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject In  elementary  and  higher  schools  In  Europe  and  the  United  States.     Out- 
lineH  an  elementary  course. 

376.  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

See  also  Nos.  27,  205. 

329.  Beale,  Dorothea.     Secondary  education  of  icirls  in  Ehigland  during  the 

past  fifty  years.     (N.  E.  A.    50th  anniv.  vol.    p.  377-86.) 

330.  Burstall,  S.  A.     English  high  schools  for  girls:  their  alms,  organization 

and  uianagement.    243  p.  D.    Longmans,  $1.25. 

Author  is  head  mistress  of  the  Manchester  high  school  for  girls.  The  book 
sketches  the  characteristic  aims,  organisation,  and  methods  of  the  English  high 
school  for  girls  as  it  exists  to>day. 
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331.  Creighton,  liouise.    Some  modem  ideas  about  women's  education.    (Nine- 

teenth cent.    Oct.,  62:578-86.) 

Discusses  the  proper  scope  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  In  the 
schools  of  England.  Believes  **  there  is  ground  for  fear  that  the  higher  side 
of  women's  education  will  not  be  sufficiently  taken  into  account  by  the  educa- 
tion authorities  and  that  utilitarian  considerations  will  be  allowed  too  much 
scope.'*     Also  In  Littell's  Living  Age,  255 :  408-16. 

332.  Girls*  school  year  book;  public  schools,  1907.    515  p.  D.     Sonnenschein, 

2s.  6d. 

Second  year.  A  concise,  comprehensive  record  of  all  matters  of  interest  to 
parents,  school  mistresses,  and  girls  in  connection  with  English  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

333.  Howe,  E.  M.     The  southern  girl:  a  neglected  asset.     (Educ.  rev.  Mar., 

33:288-97.) 

States  that  the  supreme  need  of  the  South  is  the  better  education  of  the 
southern  girl,  and  suggests  Its  accomplishment  by:  (1)  Good  secondary  schools, 
adequately  endowed;  (2)  establishment  of  scholarships  in  northern  colleges  for 
southern  girls;  (3)  generous  increase  In  the  endowment  of  their  best  home 
colleges. 

334.  Marshall,  P.  M.     Industrial  training  for  women.    59  p.  O.     (Nat.  soc.  for 

the  promotion  of  industrial  education.    Bulletin  4.) 

Discusses  the  changed  position  of  women  in  industry,  their  opportunities  for 
effective  work,  and  some  practical  schemes  for  their  training  In  particul§r 
trades.     See  also  Nos.  256,  260,  295.  above. 

335.  Paine,  H.  E.     The  life  of  Eliza  Baylies  Wheaton :  a  chapter  In  the  history 

of  the  higher  education  of  women,  prepared  for  the  alumnse  of  Wheaton 
Seminary.    286  p.  O.     $1.25. 

336.  Paulsen,  Friedrlch.     The  modem  system  of  higher  education  for  women 

in  Prussia.     (N.  E.  A.  50th  anniv.  vol.    p.  3J)5-^08.) 

337.  86e,  Camille.     The  secondary  education  of  girls  in  France.     (N.  E.  A. 

50th  anniv.  vol.     p.  386-95.) 

338.  Shields,  T.  E.     The  education  of  our  girls.    299  p.  D.    Benziger,  $1. 

The  pronoun  In  the  title  means  Roman  Catholic.  Under  a  slender  thread  of 
story  and  dialogue  the  author  brings  forward  typical  views  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  of  coeducation.  The  conclusion  reached  Is  plainly  in  favor  of  the 
higher  education  of  women,  but  not  under  coeducational  conditions. 

876.7.  OOEDTTCATIOH. 

339.  Sachs,   Julius.     Ck)-education   in  the  United   States.     (Educ.   rev.  Mar., 

33:298-^305.) 

Claims  that  its  disadvantages  outweigh  Its  advantages.  While  thoroughly  in 
place  in  elementary  schools,  it  is  of  doubtful  value  in  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges. Predicts  a  change  In  the  general  attitude  toward  the  question.  Trans- 
lated by  the  author  from  the  German  in  Die  Wissenschaften,  June,  1906. 

340.  Van  Hise,  C:   R.     Elducational  tendencies  in  state  universities.     (Educ. 

rev.  34:504-20.) 

This  paper  is  devoted  especially  to  the  problem  of  coeducation,  showing  that 
the  natural  segregation  of  the  sexes  Is  an  educational  tendency  which  must  be 
provided  for,  otherwise  coeducation  will  be  weakened. 

377.  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION. 

341.  Archibald,  E.  J.     (The)  primary  department    91  p.  D.     Sunday  school 

times,  50c. 


SEL1GTOU8  AND  MORAL  EDtTCATfON- 


^2.  Cabot,  E*  Ij.  Au  ex(ieriment  in  ttie  teucking  of  etiilc^  (Eclue.  rev;  Ihx,, 
air  133^7.) 

Author  U  a  rc^Bcber  of  twelve  years'  i?ipcri<ync^i^  In  a  i^1rl«i'  st^huot.  who  belle v«fl  I 
tb«!  fflrudj  of  ethics  cud  be  made  tin  oytgolug,  enlargifig*  tin<l  free  from  false  | 
self- reference  «ei  tlie  jitudy  of  bl story  or  literature, 

343.  Coe,  G,  A.  The  reaiM>D  and  the  fuDcttona  of  genernl  religious  ediic?atlmu 
1  Congress  of  arts  nml  seletieeB,     HotigJiton,     v,  K  P»  271-SL) 

344*  €o|ie,  H,  F.  The  modem  Sunday  school  in  principle  RDd  jiractlce,  2f»G  jk 
*D.     Keveil,  $1. 

Historical  anrl  admlnletratlrf!'  rntlier  tlmo  p<?diigoiifi<r(iK  Twi^nty  almrt 
chapters  on  different  phases  of  Suoday -school  work.  Brief,  taut  fuU  of  mig- 
gestlous.  The  author  is  general  secretory  of  the  EeU^loun  EducatUm  A»a*j- 
clatlou.  I 

Mi^x.  D«  Bols,  PaUerson,     The  culture  of  Justice:  n  Diode  of  moral  ediication 

and  of  soc'iul  peftirm,     2H2  p,  S,     Dodil,  Niend,  75c, 

Ao   flrgiimeut    itant   neither  love   tior  Jijsttee   dlone.    hut    love  nn^J  JtiMtlce  ni'O  j 
the  fundameDtat  moral  and  social   priDclples.     The  tHiok  e  la  bom  tea  lb  la  theory  i 
In  Its  first  half;   In  the  concludlnj;  ehupters  )t  treats  of  specltlc  appUcatio^Dii  tu 
the   tri)lulD|F  of  children,   and    conaldem  oliedlence,    punishment^  and   mrme^    a* 
means   of  moral    training.     Parents  aod   teachers   will    flud   here  a  restatement 
^  nf  some  old  Idea  In. 

340.  MIlis,  Havehick.  Ueli»|ion  mid  the  chitd.  (Nineteenth  cent.  May, 
61:7t>l-7o.) 

Characteristics  of  the  ebild  rnlnd  have  not  T>een  taken  Into  nceonnt  In  deal- 
Inj:^  with  the  nfll^lous  Instruction  problem.  "  In  the  wrangle  over  teaching  of 
rellgiou  In  scbrwls  we  have  failed  to  realises  that  fuudameutal  notions  of 
morality  are  a  fur  nuire  eastentlal  fvart  of  schix)!  training.*^ 

347.  Hart,  M,  A.      The  norttml  traUitng  of  tlie  child.     &ri  p,  g.     Cbrtstlan  pub. 

CO.,  liTic. 

Earnest  pftragrapha  on  prepiiriitl<in  for,  method  and  a»ntent  of,  religions 
Instruction.  i 

348.  Herrey*  W*  L.     How  ma^'  the  teaching  of  religion  Uc  made  jHrtcni  for 

mora II ty.     (Congreeji  of  arts  and  sciences,     llougbtou.     v.  8,  p,  2H2-4>3.) 

340.  Lodge,  Oliver,     ReKf^loUB  education  of  children,     (No,  Amer,  rev.  Aug., 

Discusses  proper  scope  of,  and  materials  for,  Imimrtlni^  rellgloiut  lust  ruction 
to  the  young.     AIbo  in  Contctnp.  lt«rlsw*  Aug.*  02:  1&3~M. 

35*1.  Moral  training  in  the  pnhtlc  schools;  the  California  prize  essays.    *Mi  p, 

KSsaytt  by  C.  E.  Rufjb.  T.  r,  StcveriKon,  It  P.  Starluick.  Prank  ('ranu*r, 
Q.  K.  Myers.  The  traditional  American  policy  of  a  secular  8^?hOl»l  sysicm  and 
|]rf*4«*ni  AmerlcHD  icondltkmt)  are  assumed  by  e^icb  writer  as  ii  hnsls.  Mr, 
Btevenson^s  t^s^ay  descrlt»ei$  sieverat  of  the  strongest  plans  which  have  bi*en 
nrged  for  grafHrtg  formal  rellglouii  of  moral  Instrnctlon  on  our  public  school 
^stem. 

3ijl.  Heli^ioia^  educalioit  ttssoclatton,  TJie  materially  of  religious  edncntion; 
Mug  the  liriucipul  papers  presented  at,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
fourth  general  convention,  Iloche«ter,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5-7,  1907.  370  p,  O, 
Kid.  tniuc  aiKfK%,  IfvJ  1^  Siille  sl„  Chicago^  $2. 

Over  iO  hri'^f  papers,  most  of  the  en  by  writers  wbos<*  names  ctuiUenge  sttentlon. 
The  ni'jst  ImrHirhint  atf  on  the  large  stniat  pbatte^^  of  moral  and  r«)lglous  Ideala 
and  the  efforts  li>  attain  tbem  through  formal  education. 
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352.  Rogers,  C.  P.     The  education  question  ;  foreign  iwirallels.     (Church  quar. 

rev.     Oct.,  65:1-17.) 

How  the  religious  question  Is  handled  In  other  Kuropean  countries. 

353.  Sisson,  E.  O.     The  spirit  and  value  of  Prussian   religious  Instruction. 

(Amer.  Jour,  of  theol.  Apr..  11:250-68.) 

Religious  instruction  is  regarded  In  Prussia  as  an  indispensable  element  in 
any  complete  school  course,  but  in  Its  present  form  it  stands  in  need  of  radical 
and  extensive  reform. 

354.  Stebbins,  P.  V.     (The)   home  department  of  to-ilay.     128  p.  D.     Sunday 

school  times,  25c. 

Full  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  conduct  uf  this  rather  new  phase  of 
Sunday-school  work. 

355.  Wenner,  G.  U.     Religious  education  and  the  public  school ;  an  American 

problem.    163  p.  D.    Bonnell,  Silver,  75c. 

Urging  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  country  to  unite  In  giving  up 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  permit  children  to  attend  formal  religious  instruction 
in  their  own  churches.  This  plan  Is  discussed  by  S.  P.  Dclany  in  Education 
for  May,  1907,  28:97-112. 

356.  Wilde,  Norman.     The  psychology  of  religion  and  education.     (Educ.  rev. 

Sept.,  34:180-95.) 

The  problem  of  religious  education  Is  not  how  to  add  religion  to  a  nature 
devoid  of  It,  but  how  to  develop  religion  in  a  life  already  disposed  to  it. 
Formal  instruction  in  religion  in  advance  of  the  child's  need  and  interests  Is 
useless. 

378.  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

357.  Eliot,  C.  W.     Academic  freedom.    An  address  delivered  before  the  Phi 

beta  kappa  society  at  Cornell  university.  May  29,  1907.     24  p.  O.     An- 
drus  &  Church,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Also  In  Science,  5  July,  1907,  n.  s.  26:1-12,  and  in  Journal  of  Pedagogy, 
Sept.-Dec.   1907,  20:9-28. 

358.  Jordan,  D.  S.    College  and  the  man.    7S  p.  D.    Amer.  Unitarian  Ass'n,  <SOc. 

Paragraphs  addressed  to  high  school  students  or  those  in  college,  presenting 
the  advantages  of  a  college  education. 

359.  Person,    H.    S.     The  college   graduate   in    trade   and    industry.     (Educ. 

June,  27:589-600.) 

Shows  that  the  changes  in  the  business  world  have  created  a  demand  for  new 
qualifications  in  young  men  entering  it.  While  acknowledging  that  the  success 
of  a  college  man  relative  to  a  noncollege  man  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  business  undertaken,  the  conclusion  is  that  of  young  men  endowed  with  a 
natural  capacity  for  business,  the  college  trained  advance  more  rapidly  to 
positions  of  responsibility  than  those  who  enter  business  from  the  high  school. 
Cites  as  proof,  the  development  of  schools  for  higher  commercial  education. 

3tiO.  Sadler,  S.  H.    The  higher  education  of  the  young;  its  social,  domestic  and 
religious  aspects.     Ed.  2.     276  p.  D.     Dutton,  3s.  6d. 

361.  Vanderlip,  P.  A,     Co-ordination  of  higher  education.     (In  his  Business 
and  education.     Duffield,  $1.50.     p.  1-19.) 

Founder's  day  address.  Oirard  College,  May  20,  190.'*.  Argues  that  tho  men 
who  make  great  educational  gifts  might  with  much  profit  be  more  consulted 
as  to  using  the  money,  because  the  qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  get  a 
million  dollars  and  which  move  him  to  give  it  make  him  a  good  adviser. 
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Canada, 

362.  liord,  W.  F.     Degree-granting  institutions  in  Canada.     (Nineteentti  cent 

Aug.,  62:262-71.) 

Laval,  McGill,  Queens,  University  of  Toronto. 

France, 

363.  Calvet,    J.     Catholic   university    education    In    France.     (Catholic    univ. 

bulletin,  Apr.,  13:191-210.) 

Describes  the  distinctive  features  of  the  free  Catholic  universities  at  Paris, 
Lille,  Angers.  Lyon,  and  Toulouse,  with  a  rteum^  of  the  results  accomplished 
during  the  thirty  years  of  their  existence. 

364.  Du  Pouejr,  Robert.     Americans  in  French  universities.     (University  of 

California  chronicle,  Oct.,  0:335-53.) 

Gives  the  American  contemplating  study  at  French  universities  the  practical 
Information   which  will   save   him    time   and   money. 

365.  Wendell,  Barrett.     Impressions  of  contemporary  F'rance.     Universities. 

(Scrib.  mag.  Mar.,  41:314-26.) 

Great  Britain, 

366.  Headlam,  A.  C.     Universities  and  the  empire.    A  paper  read  at  the  Im- 

perial conference  on  education,  May,  1007.    24  p.  D.     Spottlswoode,  6d. 
The  part  they  may  play  and  how  It  may  be  done. 

367.  Irish  university  question.      (Quarterly  rev.  Apr.,  206:536-46.) 

Comments  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  the  University  of  Dublin,   1906. 

368.  Jackson,  W:  W.     Some  problems  of  university  reform.     (Fortn.  rev.  Oct., 

88:562-74.) 

A  partial  review  of  .some  recent  expressions  of  opinion  which  appeared  as  a 
series  of  letters  in  the  London  Times  under  the  title  *'  Oxford  and  the  nation," 
and  comments  upon  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Blrminj^ham,  addressed  to  the 
House  of  I/ords,  In  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  deal  with  the 
universities.  A.  E.  Zimmern  replies  on  several  points  in  same  review  for 
November,    1907,  88  :  744-53. 

369.  Aberdeen,     Aberdeen    university.     Record    of    the    celebration    of    the 

quarter-centenary,  Sept.  25-28,  1006.     656  p.  Q.     The  Univ.  of  Aberdeen 
press.     (Aberdeeu  univ.  studies,  no.  29.) 

370.  Cambridge,     Fay,  C.  R.     King's  College,  Cambridge.     128  p.  D.     Dutton, 

75c.     (College  monographs,  3.) 

Much  more  space  is  given  to  the  architecture  and  {^rounds  than  in  other 
volumes   of    this   series. 

371.  Scott,  R.  P.    St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge.    Ill  p.  D.    Dutton,  75c. 

(College  monographs,  2.) 

Two  chapters  of  *'  guide-book  "  matter  are  followed  by  a  brief  history  of  the 
college,  with  a  final  chapter  on  Its  social  life. 

372.  Durham.     The  future  of  the  university  of  Durham.      (Church  quar. 

rev.  July,  64:257-76.) 

373.  London,    Record  of  the  visit  of  the  University  of  Paris  to  the  Uni- 

versity of  X^ondpn,  Whitsuntide,  1906.     Murray,  58, 
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374.  Oxford,    Lawson,  W.  R.    Oxford  finance.   (Con temp.  rev.  Nov.,  92 :  622-36.) 

An  argument  against  the  proposed  increased  endowment  for  Oxford  Uni- 
Tersity.  Charges  laxity  in  the  present  financial  management  and  includes  tables 
which  show  that  an  education  at  Oxford  is  more  expensive  than  at  German  or 
Scottish  universities. 

375.  Marriott,  J:  A.     Oxford  and  the  nation.     (Nineteenth  cent  Oct, 

62:674-88.) 

Indicates  some  of  the  leading  reforms  which  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  the 
commission  of  1850,  and  discusses  specific  suggestions  for  further  reform  which 
would  render  Oxford  more  serviceable. 

376.  Oxford  and  the  nation,  by  some  Oxford  tutors.    London  Times,  Is. 

A  reprint  of  some  notable  **  Times  "  letters  as  to  the  present  and  future  of 

Oxford  University. 

377.  Prickapd,  A.  O.     New  College,  Oxford.     99  p.  D.     Dutton,  75c. 

(College  monographs,  5.) 

378. Scholz,  R.  F.,  and  Hombeck,  S.  K.     Oxford  and  the  Rhodes 

scholarships.    172  p.  D.    Oxford  univ.  press,  85c. 

Contains  the  Rhodes  will,  methods  through  which  it  has  been  carried  out, 
such  Information  about  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  scholar  is  presumed  to  want,  list  of 
Rhodes  scholars,  copies  of  examination  papers,  and  much  other  similar  matter. 
More  particular  information,  of  interest  especially  to  candidates  from  the  United 
States,  is  found  In  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1005, 
volume  1,  p.   41-55. 

379. Warren,  T.  H.    Magdalen  College,  Oxford.    135  p.  D.    Dutton,  75c. 

(College  monographs,  4.) 

A  brief  popularization  of  the  work  of  Bloxam.  Macray,  and  H.  A.  Wilson. 
Unlike  the  other  volumes  in  this  series,  this  one  is  wholly  historical  and  not  of 
the  '*  handbook  "  character. 

380. White,  H.  J.     Mertpn  College,  Oxford.     104  p.  D.     Dutton,  75c. 

(College  monographs,  6.) 

A  short-  popular  handbook  of  the  college,  with  a  brief  prefatory,  historical 
chapter.     14  illustrations. 

United  States. 

^^llI  statistical  data  for  American  colleges  and  universities  are  in  the  Report 
of  the  U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1006,  1 :  445-592. 

381.  Adams,  C.  P.     Three  phi  beta  kappa  addresses:  A  college  fetich,  1883; 

"  Shall  Cromwell  have  a  statue?  *'  1902;    Some  modern  college  tendencies, 
1906.     200'p.  O.     Houghton,  $1. 

This  collection  of  pieces  contains,  besides  the  three  addresses  noted  on   the 

title-page,    "  The    Journeyman's    retrospect,"    '*  The    Harvard    tuition    fee,"    and 

"The  fiftieth  year  1856-1906." 

382.  Adams,  G :  B.     The  college  in  the  University.    ( Educ.  rev.  Feb.,  33 :  121^4. ) 

Historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  curriculum  for  higher  education 
In  America. 

383.  Bascom,  John.    American  higher  education.    (Educ.  rev.  Sept.,  34  :  130-43.) 

Contrasts  college  curriculum  and  life  of  the  present  with  conditions  sixty 
years  ago.  States  that  higher  education  has  caught  an  artificial  haste  from 
the  commercial  world  and  its  gains  have  been  sporadic.  More  blame  than  praise 
is  given  to  the  elective  system,  fraterqity  life,  and  athletics. 
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384.  Birdseye,  O.  F.     IndlTidual  training  in  our  colleges.    434  p.  O.    Mac- 
millan,  $1.75. 

A  portrayal  of  present  American  college  conditions,  which  indicates  the 
almost  complete  disappearance  of  rugged  Individual  training,  development  of 
character,  and  wholesome,  effective  intellectual  cultivation.  The  book  shows 
how  these  conditions  have  arisen  from  or  have  accompanied  the  brick,  mortar, 
and  endowment  stage  of  our  university  growth,  with  its  enormoiTs  numerical 
Increase  of  students.  The  author  makes  some  very  definite  suggestions  for 
betterment,  chief  of  which  is  the  enthusiastic  development  of  the  possibilities 
before  the  Greek  letter  fraternities,  through  their  alumni,  in  supplying  the  Indi- 
vidual training  available  through  no  other  college  institution. 

386.  Canfleld,  J.  H,     On  "  The  decay  of  academic  courage.'*     (Ekluc.  rev.  Jan., 
33:1-10.) 

A  protest  against  the  too  prevalent  criticism  of  the  leaders  of  educational 
supervision  and  administration,  illustrated  by  discussion  of  present  powers 
and  duties  of  the  American  college  president. 

386.  Carpenter,  W:  H.    A  plea  for  a  rational  terminology.     (Educ.  rev.  Oct., 

34:25&-71.) 

Recommends  a  stricter  distinction  between  the  names  "  college  **  and  "  uni- 
versity." 

387.  Ihraper,  A.  S.     American  type  of  university.     (Science,  July  12,  n.  s. 

20:33-43.) 

Address  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  Syracuse  University,  June,  1007. 
Discusses  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  new  type  of  American  university 
which  has  developed  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

388.  Poster,  W:  T.    The  gentleman's  grade.     (Educ.  rev.  Apr.,  33:386-92.) 

Deals  with  the  standard  of  daily  college  work.  Believes  that  the  fairest  and 
most  potent  way  in  which  to  stimulate  students  is  to  count  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

389.  Lowell,  A.  L.     American  universities.    (Science,  28  June,  n.  s.  25 :  9^5-96.) 

Annual  Harvard  address  at  Yale,  April,  1907.  Discusses  the  distribution  of 
students  and  gives  statistics  tu  show  that  endowed  universities  are  doing  a 
more  fully  national  work  than  those  supported  by  the  State.  Suggests  plans 
for  effective  grouping  of  students. 

390.  The  responsibility  of  the  college  for  the  moral  conduct  of  the  student. 

(In  Association  of  colleges  and  preiMiratory  schools  of  the  middle  states 
and  Maryland.    Proc.  of  twentieth  annual  convention,  1996.    p.  93-125.) 
Papers  by  J.  II.  Harris,  J.  M.  Taylor,  J.  H.  Denbigh. 

391.  Salmon,  L.  M.     The  encroachments  of  the  secondary  schools  on  the  college 

curriculum.  (In  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the 
middle  states  and  Maryland.  Proc.  of  twentieth  annual  convention,  1906. 
p.  56-453.) 

392.  Snow,  L.  F.     The  college  curriculum  In  the  L'nlted  States.     186  p.  O. 

Ck)lumbla  Univ.  $1.50.    (Teachers  coll.  cont.  to  educ.  no.  10.) 

An  historical  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  college  curriculum 
from  1688  to  the  present  time,  based  principally  on  what  are  termed  the  five 
formal  documents,  namely :  President  Dunster's  I^ws,  1642 ;  Provost  Smith's 
I*rogramme,  1756 ;  Report  of  the  Yale  faculty,  1828 ;  Report  of  Committee  of 
Ten,    1892 ;    Incorporation  of  Carnegie   Institution,    1002. 

393.  Tombo,  Rudolf.     Geographical  distribution  of  the  student  body  at  a  num- 

ber of  universities  and  colleges.     (Science,  26  July,  n.  s.  26:  97-104.) 

Seventeen  institutions  are  now  represented  in  these  interesting  annual  tables. 
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384.  Tombo,  Rudolf.    University  registration  statistics.    (Science,  29  Nov.,  n.  s. 

26:728-44.) 

395.  Wenley,  R.  M.     TransiUon  or  what?     (Educ.  rev.  May,  33 :  433-^1.)    Can 

we  stem  the  tide?    (Educ.  rev.  Oct.,  34 :  241-^.) 

'(he  first  paper  makes  observations  on  the  text,  "  Whither  are  our  dropsical 
and  anemic  universities  tending?**  The  second  maintains  that  unwiae  pressure 
of  public  opinion  from  without,  on  our  uniyersities,  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
fancied  internal  Jarring  of  the  machinery  which  so  often  la  made  the  subject  of 
**  reforms.** 

396.  West,  A.  F.    American  liberal  education.    135  p.  D.    Scribner,  75c. 

Six  papers  and  addresses  on  topics  pertaining  to  our  higher  education.  All 
have  appeared  in  print  between  1900  and  1906  and  have  been  noted  in  previous 
annual  Issues  of  this  bibliography  in  the  Educational  Review. 

397.  Cincinnati  university.    Prentis,  H.  W.  Jr.    Cincinnati  university.     (Ohio 

magazine,  Jan.,  2 :  43-53.) 

A  popular  account,  with  numerous  pictures  of  buildings. 

398.  College  of  the  city  of  N.  Y,    Mosenthal,  P.  J.,  and  Home,  C.  F.,  editors. 

The  City  college ;  memories  of  sixty  years  edited  for  the  associate  alumni 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.    565  p.  Q.     Putnam,  $5. 

A  sumptuous  memorial  volume,  made  up  of  brief  chapters  on  various  phases 
of  college  history  and  life  by  former  students,  many  of  them  now  men  of 
distinction. 

399.  Deniaon  university.    Memorial  Toliiiiie  of  Denison  university,   1831- 

1906.  Part  i.  The  development  of  the  college.  Part  ii.  Seventh  gen- 
eral catalogue.     286  p.  O.     Pub.  by  the  University,  $1. 

4(X).  Illinois  state  normal  university.    Semi-centennial  history,  1857-1907; 

prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  384  p.  O. 
The  Univ.  Normal,  111.,  $1.22. 

401.  Leland  Stanford  university.    Alden,  R.  M.     College  authority.     (Nation, 

4  July,  85:12-13.) 

An  account  of  the  new  (since  1904)  form  of  internal  university  government 
at  Leland  Stanford  Jr.   University. 

402.  Maryland  university.    Cordell,  E.  P.     University  of  Maryland,  1807-1907, 

its  history,  Influence,  equipment  and  characteristics,  with  biographical 
sketches  and  iwrtraits  of  Its  founders,  benefactors,  regents,  faculty  and 
alumni.    2  v.  Q.     I^wis  i>ub.  co. 

403.  North  Carolina  university.     Battle,  K.  P.     History  of  the  University  of 

North  Carolina  from  .  .  .  1789  to  18tt8.  880  p.  O.  Edwards  &  Broughton 
CO.,  Raleigh,  $3. 

A  second  volume  is  promised,  bringing  the  history  to  date. 

404.  Otterbein.     Garst,  Henry.     Otterbeln   university,  1847-1907.     316  p.     D. 

United  Brethren  pub.  house,  Dayton,  O.,  75c. 

405.  Union  university.    Raymond,  A.  V.  V.     Union  university;  its  history. 

Influence,  characteristics  and  equipment,  with  the  lives  and  works  of  Its 
founders,  benefactors,  officers,  regents,  faculty  and  the  achievements  of 
its  alumni.    3  v.  O.     Lewis  pub.  co.  N.  Y.,  $30. 

Volume  1  contains  the  history,  not  only  of  Union  College  proper,  but  of 
Albany  Medical  College,  Albany  Law  School,  Dudley  Observatory,  and  Albany 
College  of  Pharmacy,  now  all  parts  of  Union  University.  The  last  two  vol- 
umes are  biographical.     See  also  No.  34  above. 
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40S.  We9lei/an  univer$ity.  Celebration  of  the  seFentj-flfth  annlTersary  of 
the  foudias  of  Weslejran  university  1831-1906.  216  p.  O.  Wes- 
leyan  oniT.,  $1. 

Contains  the  addresses,  programme  of  the  exercises,  many  portraits  of  faculty 
and  buildings,  and  much  Incidental  historical  material. 

407.  Yale  university.  Dexter,  F.  B.  Biographical  sketches  of  the  graduates 
of  Yale  college  with  annals  of  the  college  history;  vol.  4,  1778-1792. 
752  p.  Q.    Holt,  $5. 

It  is  twenty-two  years  since  volume  1  appeared,  and  the  author  in  his  preface 
to  the  present  volume  speaks  doubtfully  of  its  continuation. 

878.01.  OOLLEOE  EVTBANOE  BEQinBEllEHTS. 

40&  Bmee,  M.  S.  College  entrance  requirements  In  French.  (Educ.  rev. 
Apr.,  33:406-13.) 

Finds  little  to  criticise  with  respect  to  the  written  examinations  now  set  by 
the  majority  of  the  colleges,  but  suggests  that  additional  oral  requirements  be 
made. 

409.  College  entrance  examination  board.     Seventh  annual  report  of  the  sec- 

retary.    (Educ.  rev.  Oct.,  34:272-316.) 

410.  Davis,  N.  P.     Is  the  present  method  of  granting  certificate-rights  to  pre- 

paratoiy  schools  satisfactory?     (School  rev.  Feb.,  15 :  145-52.) 

Author  is  secretary  of  New  England  college  entrance  certificate  board.  He 
describes  its  methods  and  answers  some  of  the  chief  complaints. 

411.  Greenoogh,  C.  N.,  and  others.     A  report  on  the  examinations  In  English 

for  admission  to  Harvard  college.    June  1906.    41  i).  O.    Harvard  univ. 
15c. 

•*  Several  years*  experience  In  reading  English  entrance  examination  books 
has  impressed  upon  us  the  regularity  with  which  candidates  repeat  certain  ele- 
mentary errors.  To  put  into  the  hands  of  teachers  a  large  number  of  these 
errors  and  to  make  some  suggestions  for  preventing  them  are  the  objects  of  this 
report."     Preface. 

A  review  in  the  Educational  Review.  June,  1907.  says  that  the  Harvard 
examiners  place  far  too  much  stress  on  the  technicalities  of  punctuation,  spell- 
ing, and  capitalization,  and  are  In  other  ways  so  narrow  and  dogmatic  In  meth- 
ods of  marking  as  to  overlook  true  proportion  and  values.  The  reviewer  cites 
Barrett  Wendell  in  support  of  his  argument. 

412.  National   society   for  the   scientific   study   of   education.      Vocational 

studies  for  college  entrance.    79  p.  O.     (Yearbook  G,  pt  1.) 

Papers  on  the  history,  policy,  and  possibility  of  the  suggestion,  by  C.  A. 
Herrick,  H.  W.  Holmes.  T.  de  Laguna,  V.  Prettyman,  and  W.  J.  S.  Bryan. 

413.  Rollins,  Frank.     Syllabuses  and  examinations  in  physics.     (Educ.  rev. 

Nov.,  34:347-64.) 

Paper  read  before  the  Schoolmasters*  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity, 
1006.  Author  is  principal  of  the  Btuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City.  Com- 
pares the  syllabuses  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board.  New  York  State 
education  department,  and  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  prints  entrance  examination  papers 
from  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Columbia,  and  the  college  entrance  board. 

414.  Tanner,  G:  W.     Report  of  the  committee  apiwinted  by  the  English  con- 

ference to  inquire  into  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
middle  west.     (School  rev.  Jan.,  15:32-45.) 
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415.  Wight,  J:  G.     Should  college  entrance  requirements  be  reduced  in  quan- 

tity? (In  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle 
states  and  Maryland.  Proc.  of  twentieth  annual  convention,  1906.  p. 
45-^.) 

Argues  for  the  affirmative. 

416.  Young,  W.  H.    The  high  schools  of  New  England  as  Judged  by  the  stand- 

ard of  the  college  certificate  board.     (School  rev.  Feb.,  15:134-44.) 

878.2.  AOADEXIO  DE0BEE8. 

417.  Carpenter,  W:  H.     The  utility  of  the  Ph.  D.  degree.     (Educ.  rev.  June, 

34:1-12.) 

Considers  many  of  the  recent  criticisms  as  unjust,  and  presents  in  a  clear 
fashion  the  status  of  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  America,  showing  that  it  is  the  man 
who  bears  the  degree  and  not  the  degree  he  bears  that  is  the  end  of  education. 

418.  Doctorates  conferred  by  American   uniTersities.     (Science,   30  Aug., 

n.  8.  26:270-82.) 

Analysis  of  the  statistics  of  the  doctorate  degree  conferred  by  nineteen 
American  universities  during  the  past  ten  years. 

\ 

419.  Fletcher,  J.  B.     Teachers  of  literature  and  the  Ph.  D.     (Educ.  rev.  Sept, 

34:175-79.) 

Believes  that  the  highest  academic  degree  In  course  should  not  be  administered 
*  as  a  "  teacher's  degree,"  but  as  a  "  scholar's  degree."     Suggests  that  the  M.  A. 

be  extended  to  meet   the   teacher's  need,   and   that   it  be   made   the   "  teacher's 
degree." 

878.8.  ORADVATE  WO&S:  RESEARCH. 

420.  Comstock,  G:  C.    The  appointment  and  obligations  of  university  fellows. 

(In  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses of  eighth  annual  conference,  1907.     p.  39-44.) 

421.  Hall,  G.  S.     The  appointment  and  obligations  of  gradu«ato  fellows.     (In 

Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceeiliugs  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  eighth  annual  conference,  1907.     p.  10-38.) 

Chiefly  devoted  to  statistics  of  number,  subjects,  income,  and  conditions  as  to 
tenure  and  work. 

379.  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  THE  STATE  AND 

EDUCATION. 

422.  Judson,  H.  P.     Education  by  the  state  and  for  the  state.     ( In  Conference 

for  education  In  the  south.  Proceedings  of  tenth  conference,  1907.  p. 
40-56.) 

Discussion  by  P.  W.  Illnltt,  pp.  57-62. 

379.11.  SCHOOL  FINANCE:  TAXATION. 

423.  Eliot,  C:  W:      The  exemption  of  educational  institutions  from  taxation. 

(In  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses  of  eighth  annual  conference,  1907.  p.  48-49,  and  Api)endlx,  p. 
107-11.) 

Anent  the  recent  attempt  In  Massachusetts  to  tax  property  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

424.  Page,  T.  W.     The  exemption  of  educational  institutions  from  taxation. 

(In  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses  of  eighth  annual  conference,  IWI,    p.  49-50.) 
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425.  Pablic-school  finance:    what  next?     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc  p.  343-60.) 

Includes  papers  by  J.  D.  Burks  and  ex-Oovemor  G.  C.  Pardee,  which  discuss 
the  need  and  yalue  of  some  greneral  and  definite  administrative  standards  In  the 
present  methods  of  the  distribution  of  State  funds. 

879.14.  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

426.  Legislation  relating  to  edncation  enacted  by  the  fifty-ninth  congress, 

1905-7.   (U.  S.— Education,  CJomm'r  of.    Report  for  1906.    2:1229-55.) 
Summaries,  not  text,  in  most  cases. 

427.  The  new  Prussian  school  law  of  1906.     (U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of. 

Report  for  1906.    1 :  35-72.) 

428.  Rogers,    H.    J.     Educational    legislation    in    1905.     (Educ.    rev.    Jan., 

33:46-58.) 

A  similar  review  for  1906  appearn  In  Bulletin  113  of  the  New  York  State 
Library,  pp.  233-242. 

379.15.  SCHOOL  SirPERVISIOK. 

429.  Elliott,  E:  C.     A  type  of  positiye  educational  reform.     (Educ.  rev.  Apr., 

33:344-55.) 

Describes  the  working  of  the  county  school  board  conventions  with  special 
reference  to  Wisconsin,  and  shows  them  to  bo  valuable  factors  In  public  rural 
education. 

430.  Hartmann,  C.  G.     A  study  in  school  supervision  with  special  reference  to 

rural  school  conditions  In  Texas.    180  p.  O.     (Bulletin  of  the  Univ.  of 

Texas.    No.  90.) 

Author  is  superintendent  of  public  instruction  In  Travis  County,  Tex.,  and  the 
monograph  was  prepared  while  a  graduate  student  at  the  university.  It  is  a 
study  of  the  origin,  manner,  and  effectiveness  of  county  supervision  of  schools, 
not  only  In  Texas  but  throughout  the  country.  The  writer  Is  a  strong  believer 
In  the  system. 

379.88.  COXPirLSORY  EDUCATION. 

431.  Chrisman,    Oscar.     Paying    children    to    attend    school.     (Arena,    Feb., 

37:166-71.) 

A  new  form  of  compulsory  education  in  opposition  to  child  labor. 

432.  Compulsory  school  attendance  and  its  relation  to  the  general  welfare 

of    the    child.     (T'.     S.— Education,     Coram'r    of.     Reiwrt    for     1906. 
2:12(>3-1KJ.) 

Discusses  the  relatione  of  child  labor.  Juvenile  delinquency,  school  hygiene, 
and  truancy  to  compulsory  attendance. 

433.  SulIiTan,  J.  I>.     A  summary  of  the  compulsory  attendance  and  child  labor 

laws  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States.     112  ]>.  O.     (N.  Y. 
state  library  bulletin  114.) 

379.5.  SECOKDART  EDUCATION  IK  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

France. 

434.  Compayr^,  Gabriel.     Public  Instruction  in  France  In  1906.     (Elem.  school 

teacher.  Mar.,  7:36^78.) 

Indicates  the  essential  features  of  the  changes  which  the  impulse  of  repub- 
lican government  has  wrought  in  French  education  within  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century. 
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Germany, 

435.  The  new  PnutsiaB  school  law  of  1906.     (U.  S. — Education,  Coinin*r  of. 

Report  for  1906.     1:35-72.) 

Gives  the  text  of  the  law,  extracts  from  discussion  in  Parliament,  and 
domestic  and  foreign  press  notices. 

436.  Rnediger,   W:    C.     The  schools  of  Hamburg,   Germany.     (Bduc.   I>ec., 

28:224-32.) 

Account  of  a  personal  visit  to  a  Realschule,  a  Volksschule,  and  a  I^ehrer 
Seminar,  with  comments  upon  the  discipline  and  methods  of  Instruction  and  a 
brief  statement  of  teachers*  salaries  in  Germany. 

Great  Britain, 

437.  Findlay,  J.  J.     Churches  and  the  schools.     (Educ.  rev.  Feb.,  33: 1S6-92.) 

Discusses  the  feeling  of  teachers  toward  tests  for  religious  beliefs  or  *'  fitness 
to  teach  '*  as  bearing  on  the  educational  struggle  in  England.  Reprinted  from 
the  Westminster  Gazette,  London. 

438.  Foster,    Michael,     fiducation,    elementary   and   secondary.     (Nineteenth 

cent.  Mar.,  61:490-500.) 

Review  of  a  report  of  the  consultative  committee  of  the  English  board  of  edu- 
cation on  questions  affecting  higher  elementary  schools. 

439.  Great   Britain— Edacation,   Board   of.     Judgmmts  of  the  Divisional 

court.  Court  of  appeal,  and  House  of  lords  in  the  case  of  the  king  v.  the 
County  council  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  42  p.  O.  ( [Parliament. 
Papers  by  command]  Cd.    3391.) 

A  suit  to  determine  whether  the  county  council  should  pay  for  denomina- 
tional religious  instruction  in  voluntary  elementary  schools.  The  highest  court 
gives  Judgment  in  the  afllrmative. 

440.  Kandall,  I.  L.     The  Irish  intermediate  system.     (Jour,  of  educ.  (Ix>nd.) 

June,  n.  s.  28:307-00.) 

Shows  that  the  great  need  of  Irish  secondary  education  Is  relief  from  the 
incubus  of  an  examination  Rystem. 

441.  Lawson,  W.  R.     John  Bull  and  his  schools ;  a  lK>ok  for  imrents,  rate-payers 

and  men  of  business.    304  p.  D.     Blackwood,  Ss. 

442.  National  union  of  teachers.     Handbook  of  education,  prepared  by  J.  II. 

Yoxall  and  Ernest  Gray.    591  p.  D.     N.  U.  T.,  Bolton  House,  67  &  71, 

Russell  Square,  London,  W.  C.    3s.  6d. 

Contains  particulars  respecting  the  organization  and  administration  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  In  England  and  Wales.  With  the  "  Com- 
panion to  the  N.  U.  T.  Code  "  and  the  N.  U.  T.  edition  of  the  code  of  parlia- 
mentary statutes  and  regulations  this  present  volume  forms  a  complete  survey 
of  English  popular  educational  machinery. 

443.  Sadler,  M.  E.    The  educational  awakening  in  England.     (N.  E.  A.    50th 

annlv.   vol.     p.  361-366.) 

444.   French     influences     in     English     education.     (Educ.     rev.     Feb., 

33:145-61.) 

Address  delivered  at  London  University,  June,  1906.  Shows  that  France 
gave  England  much  of  the  form  of  its  ancient  university  institutions  and  in- 
spired Englishmen  with  the  love  of  scholastic  philosophy.  Reprinted  from 
Modem   Language  Teaching,  October,   1906. 
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445.  Sadler,  M.  E.  Inflaence  of  the  state  in  English  education.  (Church  quar. 
rev.  Oct.,  65:166-92.) 

**The  contention  of  this  article  is  that  under  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  England  the  part  of  the  state  is  to  inspect,  recognize,  encourage,  and  (when 
needfal)   aid  every  kind  of  eiflcient  and  needed  school.'* 

446. President's  address,  delivered  before  the  Educational  science  sec- 
tion of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  (In 
British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Report,  1906. 
p.  764-76.) 

A  review  of  the  general  course  of  events  in  contemporary  English  education. 

447.  Schoolmasters*  yearbook  and  directory   1907.     1646  p.  D.    Sonnen- 

schein,  5s. 

Fifth  issue  of  a  most  useful  current  reference  book  on  secondary  education 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  general  scope  and  character  are  unchanged, 
part  2  (about  half  the  book)  being  a  directory  of  masters  and  schools. 

India. 

448.  Edacation.    (Imperial  gazetteer  of  India.  Clarendon  press,  $2.  4:  407-56.) 

A  survey  of  conditions  and  facilities  for  public  education  as  they  were  in 
1901-2,  with  a  full  account  of  how  the  Indian  state  schools  are  administered. 

United  States. 

This  section  is  meant  to  include  only  current  discussion  relating  to  present 
conditions.  All  history  is  found  in  section  370.9,  subhead  United  States. 
Matter  on  education  in  the  separate  States  is  arranged  at  the  end  of  this  sec- 
tion alphabetically  under  the  names  of  the  States.  A  current  chronicle  of 
educational  events  In  the  United  States  is  found  in  each  number  of  the  Forum. 

449.  Maxwell,  W.  H.     Present  needs  of  the  public  schools.     (Nation,  25  April, 

84:379-81.) 

"  In  the  present  article  I  shall  speak  chiefly  of  the  New  York  City  Rchools 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  but  many  of  my  arguments  apply  to  the 
school  systems  of  ail  our  larger  cities."  Topics  discussed  are :  Smaller  classes 
in  elementary  schools ;  chaDges  in  compulsory-education  law ;  high-school 
administration ;  more  workshops,  kitchens,  and  kindergartens ;  schools  for 
defectives ;  physical  examinations ;  more  money. 

450.  Salmon,  L.  M.     The  encroachments  of  the  secondary  schools  on  the  college 

carriculum.      (In  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the 
middle  states  and  Maryland.    Proc.  of  twentieth  annual,  1966.    p.  56-63.) 

451.  Thomdike,   E:    L.     A  neglected  aspect  of  the  American   high  school. 

(Educ.  rev.  Mar.,  33:245-55.) 

States  that  the  variability  in  the  size  of  the  teaching  staff  and  size  of  the 
student  body  are  not  taken  into  account  in  the  discussion  of  secondary  school 
problems.     Accompanied  by  tables  of  comparative  statistics  arranged  by  States. 

452.  Why  is  public  edacation  in  the  United  States  not  as  successful  as  it 

is  in  Germany?     (Educ.  rev.  Mar.,  33:217-44.) 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Prof.  Rudolf  Tombo.  Jr.,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. States  that  American  schools  are  not  able  to  produce  the  excellent  re- 
sults secured  by  German  schools,  and  discusses  the  following  causes  as  respon- 
sible for  this  condition  : 

(1)  Causes  beyond  the  teacher's  control,  under  which  he  includes:  Compo- 
sition of  our  mixed  population,  inclination  of  our  people  to  change  their  abode, 
local  self-government,  which  excludes  national  concentration  in  school  organisa- 
tion ;  failure  to  enforce  compulsory  attendance  laws;  discrepancy  between  en- 
rollment and  actual  attendance;  lack  of  provision  for  defectives  or  backward 
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children ;  short  school  year ;  difficulties  of  English  language ;  failure  to  teach 
metric  system,  and  introduction  of  many  specialties  into  course  of  study. 

(2)  Evils  which  are  remedial  in  part,  under  which  are  mentioned :  Waste  of 
time  in  Instruction,  poor  methods  of  teaching,  foolish  and  sentimental  discipline, 
insufficient  training  possessed  by  American  teachers,  low  salaries,  and  bad 
methods  of  promotion,  and  the  elective  system  in  secondary  schools, 

California. 

453.  Hershey,  A.  S.     Japanese  school  question  and  the  treaty-making  power. 

(Amer.  pol.  scl.  rev.  May,  1 :  393-407.) 

Did  San  Francisco's  action  infringe  Japanese  treaty  rights?  Has  the  Federal 
Government  the  right  to  Interfere  with  the  direction  of  the  public  school  system 
of  a  State  or  city?    Both  questions  are  argued  In  the  negative. 

District  of  Columbia, 

454.  Education  in  the  district  of  Columbia.     (Educ.  rev.  Feb.,  33: 109-20.) 

The  writer  holds  that  evils  and  difficulties  in  eflTective  school  administration 
are  inherent  in  the  form  of  government  of  the  District.  The  schools  are  torn  be- 
tween the  dual  and  conflicting  powers  of  Congress  and  the  District  board  of 
education.  • 

Illinois. 

455.  Webster,  W.  G.,  ed.    The  Evanston  village  high  school.    128  p.  O.    Editor, 

702  Rector  bldg.  Chicago,  $2. 

Of  Interest  to  the  former  students  or  friends  of  the  school. 

Massachusetts. 

456.  Spencer,  David.     School  reform  in  Boston.     (Atlantic,  July,  100:45-53.) 

Describes  the  many  reforms  in  administration  of  the  Boston  schools  which  re- 
sulted from  the  reduction  of  the  membership  of  the  school  committee  from  25 
to  5. 

New  England. 

457.  Young,  W.  H.     The  high  schools  of  New  England  as  judged  by  the  stand- 

ard of  the  college  certificate  board.     (School  rev.  Feb.,  15: 134-44.) 

Investigates  existing  conditions  In  order  to  determine  how  successfully  the 
high  schools  are  meeting  the  college  requirements,  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  present  methods  in  New  England  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  articulation 
between  high  school  and  college.  Shows  an  appalling  number  of  schools  below 
the  standards  and  suggests  that  a  strongly  centralized  system  of  high  schools, 
substituted  for  the  prevalent  local  autonomy,  would  remedy  present  evils.  See 
also   No.   458. 

458. The  standardization  of  the  New  England  high  schools.     (School  rev. 

Apr.,  15:278-83.) 

The  great  defect  is  lack  of  uniformity.  Recommends  State  inspection,  and 
shows  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  its  adoption.     See  also  No.  457. 

Texas. 

459.  Hartmann,  C.  G.  A  study  in  school  supervision  with  special  reference  to 
rural  school  conditions  in  Texas.  180  p.  Q.  (Bulletin  of  the  Univ.  of 
Texas,  no.  90.) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  June  23,  1908. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  manuscript  of  a 
report  on  the  present  status  of  music  education  in  the  United  States, 
prepared  by  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Manchester,  of  Converse  College,  South 
Carolina,  and  to  recommend  its  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  an  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  the  Music  Teachers'  National  Association,  conveyed 
through  the  president  of  that  organization,  Prof.  Waldo  S.  Pratt,  of 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  Professor  Manchester,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  that  association  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  consider  the  gathering  of  statistics 
concerning  music  education  in  the  United  States,  kindly  consented  to 
edit  this  report  for  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  detailed  informa- 
tion upon  which  it  is  based  was  collected  through  the  statistical  divi- 
sion of  this  office  in  cooperation  with  Professor  Manchester. 

The  growing  recognition  of  music  as  an  essential  part  of  our  plan 
of  pubUc  education,  and  a  peculiarly  rich  and  vital  part  of  our  public 
education,*  emphasizes  the  need  of  such  information  as  is  embodied  in 
this  report.  The  latest  publication  of  this  kind  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  was  that  which  appeared  in  the  year  1886.  The  subject 
is  so  lai^e  that  unfortunately  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
include  in  the  paper  here  submitted  an  account  of  music  as  taught  in 
our  public  elementary  schools.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  reserved 
for  later  treatment. 

Very  respectfully, 

Elmer  Eixsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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In  no  profession  or  field  of  educational  activity  is  there  available  so 
meager  an  amount  of  accurate  data  upon  which  to  base  plans  for 
future  development  or  to  use  in  the  determination  of  results  achieved 
as  in  that  of  music.  There  is  no  coherence  in  the  general  scheme  of 
music  education,  and  there  can  be  none  while  so  little  is  known  con- 
cerning what  is  done  in  the  field  of  musical  endeavor.  To  define  the 
status  of  music  education  in  the  United  States  has  been  praQtically 
impossible.  The  utter  lack  of  systematic  courses  of  instruction,  the 
widely  varying  standards  of  merit,  and  the  absence  of  cooperation 
upon  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  music  teaching  not  only  have  made 
impossible  any  accurate  computation  of  the  results  which  have 
accrued  from  music  education,  but  are  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
future  development. 

Musicians  are  not  yet  fully  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what 
constitutes  music  education.  The  definition  still  varies  according  to 
the  standpoint  of  the  definer.  The  composer,  the  performer,  the 
theorist,  the  pedagogue,  will  each  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  his  own 
specialty.  It  is  this  lack  of  system,  this  indefiniteness  of  aim,  that 
have  repelled  those  who  mold  educational  opinion,  and  have  caused 
them  to  withhold  from  music  that  educational  value  which  its  vota- 
ries claim  for  it,  but  which  has  been  obscured  by  the  desultory  nature 
of  music  instruction.  Yet,  despite  this  serious  defect,  its  claims  have 
impressed  thoughtful  investigators.  This  lack  of  system  could  not 
entirely  hide  the  evidences  of  good  work  being  done,  and  the  desire 
for  a  more  complete  and  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  really  being 
accomplished,  of  the  real  status  of  music  education  in  this  country, 
has  been  felt  not  only  by  members  of  the  musical  profession,  but  by 
those  interested  in  educational  movements  generally. 

It  is  known  that  large  sums  are  expended  annually  for  music 
instruction,  that  many  students  and  teachers  are  engaged  in  it;  but 
what  its  real  proportions  are,  to  what  extent  it  is  becoming  systema- 
tized, what  attitude  independent  schools  of  music  and  institutions 
having  music  departments  maintain  toward  it,  just  how  serious  is 
the  piu^pose  of  those  who  are  active  in  the  musical  profession,  what 
grade  of  work  is  demanded  by  institutions  that  announce  graduate 
courses  of  study,  and  how  these  grades  are  determined  are  questions 
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to  which  satisfactory  answers  are  not  now  to  be  given.  It  is  to  supply 
data  for  the  determining  of  these  points  that  the  present  inquiry  is 
undertaken.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  mquiry  to  give  decisions 
as  to  any  point  at  issue;  it  simply  proposes  to  lay  before  those 
interested  certain  accurate  and  authoritative  information  upon  which 
they  may  base  their  own  judgment. 

The  field  to  be  covered  is  too  large  to  be  included  in  a  single  inquiry. 
The  scope  of  this  investigation,  therefore,  is  confined  to  music 
education  in  independent  schools  of  music  and  in  institutions 
maintaining  music  departments.  It  is  obvious  that  that  largest  of 
all  fields,  the  work  of  the  private  teacher,  could  not  be  included  in 
this  inquiry,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  begin  the  gathering  of  musical 
statistics  with  the  work  done  in  the  institutions  which  really  dominate 
educational  poUcies,  musical  and  otherwise. 

The  .purpose  is  to  secure  definite  information  regarding: 

1.  The  organization  of  and  manner  of  conducting  these  schools  and  departmoits. 

2.  The  number  of  instructors  employed,  with  branches  taught,  and  number  of 
hours  per  week  devoted  by  each  instructor  to  instruction  in  each  subject. 

3.  Number  of  students  enrolled,  with  requirements  for  entrance,  aad  the 
shortest  period  for  which  students  are  received. 

4.  The  nature  and  scope  of  subjects  included  in  the  curriculum,  with  require- 
ments as  to  time  devoted  to  each,  requirements  for  graduation  (with  or  without 
degree)  or  for  certificate,  and  the  number  of  students  who  have  received  such 
degrees  or  certificates  within  a  definite  period  of  years. 

5.  The  manner  of  advancing  students  from  gntdo  to  grade,  with  methods  of 
examination  and  marking. 

6.  The  correlation  of  music  and  nonmusic  courses. 

7.  Amount  expended  on  music  instruction  and  value  of  plants  devoted  to 
musical  purposes. 

8.  Existence  of  libraries,  with  number  of  books  contained  therein,  and  number 
of  museums  of  musical  instruments,  with  information  an  to  their  size  and  characti^r. 

Two  questionnaires  were  i)repare(l,  and  were  sent  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  to — 

Independent  schools  of  music. 
Colleges  and  universities, 
Colleges  for  women, 
Normal  schools,  and 
Sccondarv'  schools. 

The  lists  of  these  institutions  woro  gathered  from  various  sources, 
about  3,500  receiving  the  first  (luostionnaire.  The  second  was  sent 
only  to  those  whose  rei)lies  to  the  first  indicated  that  they  c^uld 
satisfactorily  furnish  certain  additional  information. 

This  inquiry  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  difliculties  were  met  for  the 
solution  of  which  no  precedents  wore  available.  To  be  authoritative 
and  reliable  it  must  be  discriminating,  yet  it  had  no  power  officially 
to  settle  the  many  vexed  questions  certain  to  arise  during  the  course 
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of  the  investigation.     Among  the  points  wliich  came  up  for  settlement 
at  the  outset  were : 

What  shall  be  the  standard  of  equipment  and  efficiency  demanded  to  insure 
listing  in  the  report? 

What  really  constitutes  a  'school  of  music?"  « 

What  distinction  shall  be  made  Iwtween  schools  conducted  solely  for  profit, 
and  those  whose  aim  primarily  is  educational? 

How  shall  these  standards  and  distinctions  be  determined? 

These  are  important  questions*  Their  settlement  affects  the  value 
of  the  inquiry,  yet  the  statistician  has  no  authority  to  pronoimce 
judgment. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  in  preparing  the  questionnaires  for 
the  inquiry  effort  should  be  made  so  to  frame  the  questions  that  the 
answers  to  them,  if  properly  given,  would  practically  determine  these 
points,  the  statistics,  when  published,  furnishing  evidence  to  dis- 
criminating readers  regarding  the  work  done  by  the  institutions 
replying  to  the  inquiries.  To  this  end,  the  questions  relating  to 
organization  and  management  of  finances;  to  instructors,  students, 
courses  of  study;  to  graduation  requirements  and  correlation  of 
courses,  musical  and  nonnmsical ;  to  methods  of  examination  and  of 
determining  grades,  were  given  particular  attention,  and  have  proved 
to  be  effective  in  drawing  out  the  information  desired.  As  was 
intended,  the  rephes  are  significant,  not  only  for  the  precise  informa- 
tion they  give,  but  equally  so  for  indicating  the  attitude  of  the 
institutions  toward  music  education. 

Naturally,  a  first  inquirj"  expends  much  of  its  effort  in  breaking 
ground.  Indifference,  and  even  positive  disinclination  to  supply 
information  are  met;  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  statistics  secured  not 
only  will  supply  definite  information  heretofore  lacking,  but  will  also 
contribute  something,  at  least,  toward  the  coordination  of  music 
schools  and  uniformity  in  their  courses  of  study,  and  be  of  assistance 
to  those  who  are  striving  to  have  nuisic  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
in  the  scheme  of  education  with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Prof.  Waldo  S.  Pratt,  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  and  to  Prof.  F.  A.  Parker,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  for  assistance  in  securing  data. 

Arthiti  L.  Manchester. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C,  June  /,  t908. 

a  lUiMtrativc  of  the  complexity  of  this  Question  is  uii  instance  culled  to  my  attention  In  the  course 
ofcoiTPMpomleince  concerning  thin  phasi>  of  the  report.  A  "CionfM'n'atorj-of  Mu.sle,"  with  a  title  national 
in  character,  consiated  of  one  buclc  room  on  the  iip|M>r  floor  of  a  city  building.  accesH  to  it  Ix'ing  had 
amidst  a  rather  forbidding  conglomeration  of  nibl>i.sh.  The  biculty  coiiHisU'd  of  one  tiMicher— the 
proprietor.  There  was  not  even  an  attempt  at  wellHl* 'lined,  coordinated  t-ourses  of  Htudy.  Yet  it  had 
taken  to  itself  a  hlgh-sowiding  title,  and  po.si^d  an  a  sciiool  of  iiiusitr.  This  "institution  "  in  long  since 
,  but  there  are  many  others  still  in  existence,  masquenidiiiK  under  similar  names. 


THE  STATUS  OF   MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I.  HISTORICAIi  DEVEIiOPMBNT. 

In  order  to  an  understanding  of  the  present  status  of  music  in  the 
United  States  a  careful  study  of  the  different  elements  which  have 
united  to -produce  present  conditions  is  necessary.  Music  is  complex; 
it  has  its  scientific,  cesthetic,  pedagogic,  and  cultural  aspects,  each 
also  complex  in  character  and  providing  material  for  serious  and 
long-continued  study,  each  influencing  the  development  of  the  others. 
And  in  proportion  as  emphasis  is  laid  upon  one  or  the  other  it  is 
given  a  bent  of  development  having  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  sym- 
metrical unfolding  of  the  art  of  music  as  a  whole.  So  many  factors 
are  thus  present  in  the  cultivation  of  music  that  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of  music  education  the  utmost 
care  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  proper  balance  between 
them.  Instrumental  music,  including  various  instruments  and  the 
orchestra;  vocal  music,  including  solo  singing,  choral  singing,  opera, 
and  oratorio;  theory,  including  grammar,  form  (architectural  struc- 
ture), and  composition;  the  meaning  of  music  as  exemplified  in  these 
various  manifestations;  and  last,  but  far  from  least,  the  state  of 
musical  taste  among  the  people,  are  factors  which  must  be  under- 
stood, for  they  are  capable  of  pedagogic  treatment.  It  is  readily  seen 
that  the  teaching  of  any  one  phase  of  music  should  be  conducted  with 
the  reciprocal  nature  of  all  musical  effort  clearly  kept  in  view,  yet 
the  failure  of  musicians  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  the  history  of 
music  education  from  its  begimiing  until  within  the  last  ten  years. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  historical  summary  which  follows  could 
enter  enough  into  detail  to  give  a  more  complete  view  of  music  his- 
tory in  this  country,  but  the  Hmits  of  the  work  forbid,  admitting  only 
such  facts  as  bear  upon  the  development  of  its  pedagogic  side.  In 
order  that  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further  may  do 
so,  a  bibliography  of  the  history  of  music  in  America  is  subjoined. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  FORMAL  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 

Formal  music  education  has  been  developed  chiefly  through  the 
activities  of  private  teachers,  independent  music  schools,  and  the 
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teaching  of  music  in  the  public  schools  and  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Efforts  in  all  these  directions  have  been  influenced  and  modi- 
fied by  the  establishment  of  orchestras  and  smaller  bodies  of  instru- 
mentalists in  various  cities,  and  the  introduction  of  opera  in  a  few 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country;  but  regarding  these  proceedings 
present  limits  forbid  the  entering  into  detail.  Formal  music  educa- 
tion began  with  the  institution  of  singing  schools,  whose  purpose  was 
the  improvement  of  church  music  by  teaching  youths  and  adults  to 
sing  by  note.  They  were  doubtless  stimulated  by  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  church  music  growing  out  of  the  crude  psalmody  of  the 
Puritans.  Their  educational  value  was  small,  those  who  conducted 
them  possessing  slight  musical  equipment.  Their  social  features  had 
more  to  do  with  their  popularity  than  their  educational  advantages. 
They  were  peripatetic,  moving  about  from  place  to  plac«.  Despite 
their  weaknesses  they  stimulate<l  desire  for  better  things,  and  the 
interest  they  aroused  resulted  in  the  formation  of  choral  societies, 
which  later  developed  into  permanent  bodies  between  which  and  the 
music  festival  a  direct  relation  can  be  traced.  The  first  of  these  so- 
cieties was  that  at  Stoughton,  Mass.,  which  had  its  beginning  in  1786 
and  which  still  exists.  In  1815  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
Boston  was  founded.  This  society  exerted  an  increasing  influence 
on  musical  progress,  and  is  still  in  existence,  its  records  forming  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  musical  development. 

Musical  conventions,  which  are  still  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
South,  were  a  combination  of  the  old  singing  school  and  the  choral 
society.  Held  in  some  convenient  center,  they  attracted  participants 
from  quite  considerable  distances.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  series  of  lessons  in  note  reading  and  the  rudiments  of 
music,  a  concert  was  usually  given,  which  the  public  was  invited  to 
patronize — largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  conductor.  While  the  work 
of  these  conventions  was  lacking  in  finish,  greater  good  was  accom- 
plished by  them  than  we  in  this  day  are  prone  to  give  them  credit  for. 

The  value  of  these  early  efforts  lay  principally  in  their  direct  con- 
tact with  the  people.  The  modicum  of  musical  instniction  provided 
by  them  broke  ground  for  later  and  more  pretentious  instruction  and 
led  to  the  discussion  of  methods  of  teacliing,  but  was  less  influential 
than  the  spreading  of  musical  culture  among  the  people  wliich  ensued. 

With  the  growth  of  interest  in  music  naturally  came  the  effort  to 
train  children  in  the  rudiments  of  music,  and  a  nimiber  of  pioneers  in 
this  field  began  work  early.  N.  D.  Gould,  of  Boston,  organized  classes 
for  children  in  1824,  or  earlier,  as  William  Tuckey  had  previously 
done  in  connection  with  the  charity  school  attached  to  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York  about  ITr^S.  But  the  title  of  founder  of  this 
phase  of  music  teacliing  really  belongs  to  Lowell  Mason,  who  went 
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to  Boston  from  Savannah  in  1827.  Pie  was  better  qualified  for  the 
work  he  undertook,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  musical  equipment,  but 
also  because  of  his  study  of  the  Pestalozzian  principles  of  teaching 
and  his  possession  of  marked  zeal  and  personal  magnetism.  Jlis 
ideas  as  to  the  place  of  music  in  general  education  were  definite  and 
advanced.  In  1832  he  organized  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  out- 
lining plans  for  the  promotion  of  music  education  in  various  ways, 
including  the  instruction  of  children  and  the  establishment  of  normal 
courses  for  teachers.  This  institution  soon  attracted  1,500  pupils,  a 
significant  indication  of  an  awakening  interest  which  needed  only 
well-directed  efforts  for  its  rapid  advancement.  His  labors  culmi- 
nated in  1836  in  permission  from  the  authorities  for  trial  classes  in 
certain  public  schools  in  Boston.  The  results  were  so  satisfactory 
that  in  1838  Mason  was  placed  in  charge  permanently.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  service,  however,  only  until  1841,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  B.  B.  Baker.  Mason's  normal  classes  attracted  teachers 
from  a  wide  area,  and  efforts  based  upon  his  methods  were  initiated 
in  several  other  States  in  the  East. 

New  York  was  also  taking  steps  in  the  direction  of  teaching  music 
to  children.  In  1835  Darius  E.  Jones  taught  for  some  time  in  one 
of  the  city  schools  with  sufficient  success  to  insure  permission  to  con- 
tinue at  the  option,  of  the  local  board,  provided  no  expense  was  in- 
curred and  regular  studies  were  not  interfered  with.  Attempts  to 
gain  a  definite  place  for  musical  instruction,  however,  were  not  suc- 
cessful, no  effective  recognition  of  music  being  given  until  about  1853. 
The  earnestness  of  its  advocates  was  indicated  by  their  willingness 
to  provide  the  first  pianos  introduced  in  the  New  York  schools  by 
paying  for  them  themselves  or  by  means  of  concerts  given  by  the 
children.**  Efforts  in  Cincinnati,  where  Lowell  Mason's  brother,  T.  B. 
Mason,  organized  music  classes  similar  to  those  in  Boston,  eventuated 
in  the  introduction  of  regular  instruction  in  the  public  schools  under 
the  direction  of  William  Colbum.  Pittsburg  dates  the  beginning  of 
its  instruction  in  music  about  1840.  N.  D.  Gould,  to  whom  reference 
has  already  been  made,  states  in  his  book.  Church  Music  in  America, 
that  he  was  active  in  establishing  singing  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  from 
about  1820,  and  especially  aft^r  1830.  Of  these  labors  he  was  very 
proud,  expressing  extreme  satisfaction  that  he  could  look  back  upon 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  formal  teaching  of  chil- 
dren to  sing. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  what,  after  the  interruption  of  the 
civil  war,  which  seriously  retarded  efforts  of  this  nature,  became  the 

oSee  pftper  by  George  F.  Dristow  in  Proccodhigii  of  the  Uusic  Teachers'  National  Aaaociation  for 
18M. 
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great  public  school  system  of  music  education.  Devoted  as  these  men 
were  to  the  work  they  had  entered  upon,  there  was  sown  even  at  this 
early  date  the  seeds  of  that  misunderstanding  and  narrowness  of  view 
which  have  been  prominent  in  music  education  dtiring  all  its  his- 
tory in  this  country.  Conflict  between  these  teachers,  who  based 
their  work  on  the  psalmody  of  the  period,  and  those  professional 
musicians  who  cultivated  music  as  an  art,  began  to  develop  at 
once,  and  a  mutual  depreciation  arose. 

With  the  practice  of  music,  in  its  earliest  stages,  largely  vocal,  there 
was  comparatively  little  demand  for  the  services  of  teachers  of 
instruments;  but  with  the  growth  of  musical  taste,  the  making  of 
pianos,  and  the  cultivation  of  orchestral  music,  the  nimiber  of 
trained  musicians  engaged  in  teaching  gradually  increased  in  the 
eastern  cities,  until  there  were  scattered  about  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  a  sufficient  number  to  produce  a  marked  impression 
upon  the  art  ideals  of  the  country.  This  number  was  largely  in- 
creased and  its  influence  strengthened  by  the  settlement  in  America 
of  refugees  from  Europe  during  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850,  and 
after  the  civil  war  it  became  an  important  factor  in  music  education. 
The  diversity  of  interests  of  those  engaged  in  teaching,  the  conffict 
of  opinion  as  to  what  should  hold  the  most  important  place  in  the 
development  of  music,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  number  who 
took  to  teaching  it  as  an  easy  way  in  which  to  make  a  living  or  secure 
pocket  money,  soon  resulted  in  confusion  and  the  setting  up  of 
false  standards,  which  exerted  a  baneful  influence  on  the  whole 
system  of  music  education. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CONSERVATORIES  OF  MUSIC. 

The  early  enterprises  which  might  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
schools  were  of  doubtful  character  and  were  devoted  solely  to  the 
rudiments  of  music,  and,  in  all  probability,  were  given  an  impetus  by 
singing  classes.  The  first  music  school  in  the  true  sense  was  that 
projected  by  Eben  Tourj^,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  put  into  opera- 
tion at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  in  1859.  Later,  Tourj^e  started  a 
conservatory  at  Providenc-e,  and,  in  1867,  founded  the  institution 
that,  in  1870,  was  incorporated  as  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Before  this  (in  1863)  he  had  spent  some  time  in  Europe 
investigating  methods  there  and  studying  witli  Haupt  and  other 
prominent  teachers.  His  ideas  were  progressive  and  soimd,  and  liis 
talent  for  organization  enabled  him  to  carry  them  out  \\ith  good 
effect.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  class  instruction  in  other  sub- 
jects than  singing.  His  perception  of  the  interrelation  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  musical  art  was  clear,  and  it  was  liis  purpose  to 
work  out  a  well  coordinated  curriculimi.     The  New  England  Con- 
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servatory  has  stood  for  serious  music  study  ever  since,  and  has 
grown  in  size  and  influence  until  it  is  probably  the  best  known 
institution  of  the  kind  in  Ani'^rica. 

Many  institutions,  with  similar  alms  and  established  about  the 
same  time  or  at  later  periods,  have  become  integral  parts  of  the 
American  musical  education  system,  exerting  great  influence  on 
American  music  life.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music,  established  by  Julius  Eichberg  (1867);  the 
Chicago  College  of  Music,  Ziegfeld  (1867) ;  the  Cincinnati  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Miss  Baur  (1867) ;  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
(1867),  now  incorporated  with  Oberlin  CJollege;  the  Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy  (1869);  Dana's  Musical  Institute  at  Warren, 
Ohio  (1869);  the  Cleveland  Conservatory  of  Music  (1871);  the 
Detroit  (Conservatory  of  Music  (1875),  and  others  of  later  founding. 
With  these  have  sprung  into  existence  a  host  of  independent  schools 
calling  themselves  conservatories,  local  in  influence,  whose  methods 
of  procedure  and  artistic  ideals  vary  according  to  the  purposes  of 
their  founders.  Some  of  them  doubtless  are  sincere  in  their  aims, 
and  strive  to  do  work  as  thorough  as  their  resources  permit;  but  in 
too  many  cases  mercenary  motives  are  beliind  their  establislmient, 
and  their  entire  workuigs  are  dictated  by  a  commercial  spirit. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  MUSIC  IN  COLLEGES,  ETC. 

The  institution  of  departments  of  music  in  colleges  is  so  inter- 
mingled with  the  founding  of  these  independent  schools  that  no 
sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  as  to  their  early  history. 
Here,  too,  the  motives  animating  those  concerned  have  been  mixed. 
While  serious  educational  aims  have  inspired  some,  in  many  instances 
expediency  has  ruled  the  situation,  and  ihe  treatment  of  music 
education  in  colleges,  i>articularly  those  for  women,  and  in  secon- 
dary schools  has  been  one  of  confusion,  and,  too  often,  of  low  stand- 
ards. The  larger  institutions  are  notable  exceptions.  As  early 
as  1837  a  society  known  as  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  com- 
posed of  alumni  of  Harvard  College,  announced  as  its  ultimate 
object — 

The  advancement  of  the  cause  of  music,  particularly  in  this  univereity.  We  would 
have  it  regarded  as  an  im{x)rt.ant  object  of  attention  ^-ithin  it-s  walls,  as  something 
which  sooner  or  lat<jr  must  hold  its  place  in  every  liberal  system  of  education — and 
that  place  not  accidental  or  a  stolen  one,  but  formally  recognized.  We  that  love  music 
feel  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  professorship,  as  well  as  any  other  science. 

This  statement,  quoted  by  Hitter  in  his  ''Music  in  America," 
is  a  forerunner  of  many  such  avowals  in  recent  years.  While  the 
object  was  not  immediately  realized,  nearly  thirty-five  years  elapsing 
before  Harvard  fully  met  the  desires  of  its  promoters,  the  time 
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has  come  when  not  only  in  that  university  but  in  others  such  recog- 
nition is  accorded.  But  it  was  not  until  1860  that  a  movement  in 
that  direction  was  made,  and  then  it  '.vas  step  by  step.  First  an 
instructor  in  music  was  permitted  to  do  some  teaching  in  certain 
subjects  as  an  irregular  part  of  the  curriculum.  Notable  instances 
are  Harvard,  with  John  K.  Paine,  who  began  his  work  in  1862,  reach- 
ing a  full  professorsliip  in  1876;  Oberlin  College,  Fenelon  B.  Rice, 
in  1869;  Vassar  College,  Frederic  Louis  Ritter,  in  1867;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  in  1875.  Then  came 
the  granting  of  credit  for  certain  courses  in  music  toward  the  degree 
of  A.  B,,  Harvard  taking  the  lead  in  1870.  Next  followed  the  final 
step  of  granting  credit  toward  entrance  for  musical  qualifications, 
which  has  been  taken  only  within  the  past  six  or  eight  years. 

PROGRESS   MADE. 

The  steps  in  the  development  of  formal  music  education  here 
concisely  stated  have  occupied  more  than  a  century  in  the  taking. 
.  If  the  progress  made  during  that  time  does  not  compare  favorably 
with  that  in  other  fields  of  educational  effort,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  many  incentives  so  prominent  in  the  others  have  here  been 
lacking.  Music  has  not  been  considered  so  vital  a  part  of  the  political, 
moral,  and  social  life  of  the  nation  as  those  arts  upon  which  depends 
the  earning  capacity  of  individuals.  Not  only  were  its  exponents 
compelled  to  clarify  their  own  views  conci^rning  its  purposes  and 
methods,  to  find  themselves,  in  short,  but  also  to  make  head  against 
a  public  opinion  dominated  by  strong  utilitarian  ideals.  The  absence 
of  xmifying  agencies  has  weakened,  and  too  often  nullified,  the 
eflTorts  of  musicians,  leaving  them  solitary^  and  imsupported  in 
their  attempts  to  build  up  an  educational  music  system.  Yet, 
imsatisfactory  as  are  many  present  conditions,  the  change  from 
the  unmusical  psalm  singing  of  the  Puritans,  the  ambitious  rather 
than  musically  satisfying  concert  performances  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  the  low  state  of  musical  taste  of  a  large  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  the  artistic  concerts,  the  immense  attendance  upon 
public  performances,  and  the  higher  state  of  musical  culture  and 
critical  acumen  of  the  people  now  witnessed,  is  indicative  of  a  long 
stride  forward. 

WORKS   ON  THE   HISTORY   OF  MUSIC   IN   AMERICA. 

Those  who  wish  to  investigate  more  fully  the  growth  of  music  and 
music  education  in  the  United  States  are  referred  to  the  following 
publications,  and  to  the  listof  works  on  music  education  on  i)ages  83-84 : 
Brooks,  Henry  Mason.    Olden-tinie  music;  a  compilation  innn  uewHpapcrH  and  books. 

With  an  introduction  by  Pn)fesa)r  lOdward  S.  Morse.  .  .  .  Boston,  Ticknor  and 

company,  1888.    [ixj  xx,  28:5  p.,  front.,  illus.     12**. 

**ThQ  design  of  this  work  is  to  givo  some  aocoimt  of  music  in  'yo  oldou  time'  iu  New  Eug- 
l4nd."^PreL 
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Eliion,  LouiB  Charlee.    The  higtory  of  American  music.    With  twelve  full-page  photo- 
giavures  and  one  hundred  and  two  illuetrationa  in  the  text.    New  York,  Lon- 
don, The  Macmillan  company,  1904.    xiii,  380  p.,  incl.  illus.,  plates,  porte., 
front.    4®.    (The  history  of  American  art,  cd.  by  J.  C.  Van  Dyke.) 
*'  Oenenl  bibliography."  pages  367-368. 

piowe,  Granville  L.]  ed.  A  hundred  years  of  music  in  America.  An  account  of 
muedcal  effort  in  America  during  the  past  rcntur>'  .  .  .  together  with  historical 
and  biographical  sketches  of  important  personalities.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews, 
aasociate  ed.  Chicago,  G.  L.  Ilowe,  1889.  ix.  6-715  p.,  illus.  (incl.  ports., 
facsims.).    8^. 

Music  Teachers'  National  Association.  Pa]K'rs  and  proceedings,  28th  annual  meeting, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  June  26-29,  1906.  [Ilartford,  Conn.]  published  by  the  associ^ 
ation,  1906.    200  p.    8°. 

29th  annual  meeting,  Columbia  Univertfity,  New  York  City,  Dec.  27-31, 1907. 

[Hartford,  Conn.J  published  by  the  association,  1908.    284  p.    8°. 

Hitter,  PrW6ric  Louis.    Music  in  America.    New  cd.,  with  additions.    New  York, 
C.  Scribner's  sons,  1890.     xiv,  521  p.    8®. 
*'  If  uiioal  examples/'  pages  TjO^-SIS. 

Ryan,  Thomas.  Recollections  of  an  old  musician.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
1899.    xvi,  274  p.,  pi.,  port.    8®. 

Sonneck,  Oscar  Geoige  Theodore.    Early  concert-life  in  America  (1731-1800).    Leip- 
zig, Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1907|    338  p.    4*». 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


n.— RESULTS  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

The  statistical  tables  contained  in  tliis  work  are  based  on  question- 
naires sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1907.  Replies  were 
received  from  1,088  institutions.  Of  these,  381  gave  no  information 
which  could  be  used,  or  were  not  organized  institutions;  112  colleges, 
normal  schools,  and  universities  reported  no  music  departments 
maintained;  the  remaining  505  furnished  more  or  less  completely  the 
information  desired.  Financial  statements  were  not  made  by  348  of 
this  number.  The  resulting  statistics  liavt^  been  classified  so  that  the 
tabulations  for  independent  sdiools  of  music,  colleges  and  universities, 
colleges  for  women,  normal  schools,  and  secondary  schools  appear 
separately.  A  study  of  tables  6,  7,  S,  0,  and  10  will  show  that  the 
most  important  institutions  in  each  class  are  represented.  With  per- 
haps two  or  three  exceptions,  all  the  leading  independent  schools  of 
music  are  included.  In  each  of  the  other  classes  institutions  most 
influential  in  educational  work  have  responded.  In  the  1906  Report 
of  theConmiissioner  of  Education,  577  institutions  of  higher  education, 
not  including  schools  of  technology',  are  reported  as  replying  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  Bureau.  Two  hundred  and  eight  of  these  institutions, 
including  those  of  liighest  rank,  have  responded  to  this  first  specific 
inquiry  for  detailed  statistics  regarding  music  instniction.  It  is  fair 
to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  statistics  herein  given  truthfully  reflect 
the  conditions  now  existing  in  organized  music  education. 
50743—08 2 
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INCORPORATION   OF   SCHOOLS. 


It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  595  schools  reporting,  281  are  incorpo- 
rated, 170  not  incorporated,  and  144  do  not  reply  to  this  question. 
The  following  table  gives  this  information  in  detail : 


Class  of  institutions. 


Independent  schools  of  music. 

Colleges  and  universities 

Colleges  for  women 

Normal  schools 

Secondary  schools 


Total . 


Incorpo- 
rated. 

Not 
incorpo- 
rate. 

Not 
report- 

Tot»i. 

24 
65 
48 
30 
114 

34 
37 
2 
29 
fi8 

3 
49 

7 
29 
46 

61 
l.'il 
57 
98 
228 

281 

170 

144 

595 

In  schools  which  are  not  incorporated  the  financial  management  is 
usually  in  the  hands  of  the  director  or  proprietor.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  director  and  proprietor  are  one. 

INSTRUCTORS   AND   SUBJECTS   TAUGHT. 

The  total  number  of  instructors  in  independent  music  schools  report- 
ing is  607.  The  number  in  each  school  varies  from  one  to  fifty-six. 
In  many  schools  specialists  and  lecturers  are  called  upon  for  special 
instruction,  giving  only  a  few  hours  a  week  to  the  institution.  The 
hours  per  week  devoted  to  their  respective  schools  by  individual 
instructors  range  from  two  to  sixty.  The  average  number  for  each 
instructor  in  the  schools  reporting  is  twenty.  The  subjects  taught 
refer  mainly  to  performance  and  composition  and  professional  train- 
ing. The  various  instruments,  voice  culture  and  singing,  and  theo- 
retical subjects,  with  more  or  less  attention  to  esthetics,  comprise  their 
curricula.  In  the  largest  conservatories  modern  languages  are  taught 
as  a  part  of  courses  in  singing,  and  dramatic  action  and  operatic  rep- 
ertoire are  given  considerable  attention.  Tecluiique,  interpretation, 
and  repertoire  are  the  chief  desiderata. 

Of  334  universities  and  colleges  for  both  sexes  and  colleges  for 
women  responding  to  the  inquir^%  95  report  no  departments  of  music. 
In  many  of  these  glee  clubs  and  orchestras  are  maintained  by  the 
students,  but  no  specific  instiiiction  is  given.  Tlie  number  of  instruct- 
ors engaged  in  208  of  these  institutions  is  974.  Tlie  number  of  hours 
per  week  devoted  by  each  to  instmction  ranges  from  two  to  forty. 
The  majority  give  practically  their  entire  time  to  the  institution  with 
wliich  they  are  connected.  The  average  number  of  hours  per  week 
for  each  instnictor  is  twenty  and  one-half. 

The  subjects  taught  are  the  same  as  in  independent  schools  of  music. 
Instmction  is  given  in  practical  music,  from  elementary  work  to 
concert  playing  and  singing,  theoretical  subjects,  history  of  music, 
and  esthetics.     While  each  is  organically  connected  with  its  college  or 
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uniyeisity,  educationally  the  tie  binding  them  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  elastic,  and  they  are  managed  as  independent  music  schools, 
with  the  same  musical  aims  and  ideals.  In  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  highest  grade,,  however,  theoretical  subjects,  including  har- 
mony, counterpoint,  canon,  fugue,  and  composition  are  the  institu- 
tional courses,  practical  music  being  totally  ignored  in  some,  and  only 
incidentally  cultivated  in  others.  In  them,  as  well  as  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  smaller  institutions,  musical  appreciation,  including 
form  and  analysis,  is  offered  as  a  regular  course. 

Replies  were  received  from  130  normal  schools,  98  giving  statistics 
which  could  be  embodied  in  this  report.  Vocal  music,  with  esi)ecial 
reference  to  its  use  in  the  public  schools,  is  the  leading  subject, 
many  schools  maintaining  no  regularly  organized  music  departments. 
In  those  which  do,  the  subjects  and  methods  and  aims  of  instruction 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  institutions  already  mentioned.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  instructors  are  reported  as  engaged  in  giving 
music  instruction  in  normal  schools. 

A  statement  of  the  work  in^secondary  schools  would  be  a  recapitu- 
lation of  what  has  already  been  said,  with  the  addition  that  the 
standards  of  excellence  and  efficiency  do  not  as  a  rule  compare 
favorably  with  those  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education.  Of 
the  228  schools  reporting,  46  per  cent  employ  one  or  two  instructors 
whose  entire  time  is  given  to  the  institution  and  whose  duties  are  to 
give  instruction  in  piano,  singing,  organ,  violin,  and  theory.  There 
are  schools  among  the  number  reporting  which  have  well-organized 
departments  and  well  conceived  courses  of  study.  In  some  mention 
is  made  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  study  of  music  in  con- 
nection with  subjects  in  the  literary  departments,  and  in  a  few 
instances  the  completion  of  a  high-school  course  of  at  least  three  years 
is  required  before  graduation  in  music.  Attention  here,  as  in  many 
institutions  in  the  other  classes,  is  directed  mainly  to  performance, 
with  some  emphasis  on  theoretical  subjects.  The  number  of  instruc- 
tors reported  is  700. 

STUDENTS    ENROLLED. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  is  77,350.  According  to 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents in  colleges  and  universities  for  1907  was  140,700.  The  enroll- 
ment of  music  students  in  208  of  these  institutions  was  26,743,  over 
17  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  Entrance  requirements  exist  in 
very  few  instances.  The  shortest  period  for  which  students  are 
received  is  five  weeks  in  certain  of  the  independent  schools.  The 
majority  of  schools  do  not  receive  students  for  a  shorter  period  than 
ten  weeks.     In  colleges  and  universities  the  shortest  period  is  one 
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term  or  semester.  The  foUowing  table  gives  the  number  of  music 
instructors  and  students  in  1907,  and  the  niimber  of  graduates  and 
students  receiving  certificates  in  the  last  five  years: 


Class  of  institiztlons. 


Indffppndpnt  schools  of  munlc. 

Colk^ies  and  universities 

Colk^ies  for  women 

Normal  schools 

8econdar>'  schools 

Total 


Schools 

report- 

mg. 


61 
151 
67 
98 
228 


505 


Instnio-i 
tors.     I 


students. 
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680 
294 
225 
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14,500 
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66S 

6M 


5,302 


Btndsnti 

raoeivtiiK 
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In  last  5 
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l,9n 


86 
636 
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NATURE   AND   SCOPE   OF  SUBJECTS. 

An  examination  of  the  music  courses  oflFered  by  the  institutions 
rephnng  to  this  inquiry  classifies  them  into — 

Theoretical  and  aesthetic  courses, 

Practical  or  applied  courses, 

Cultural  courses. 
To  the  first  class  belong  all  such  subjects  as  foundation  prindpleSy 
harmony,  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue,  composition,  form,  history  of 
music,  and  orchestration;  to  the  second,  all  courses  in  the  masteiy 
of  any  instrument  and  of  singing,  and  to  the  third,  those  courses 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  appreciation  of  music, 
including  foundation  principles,  enough  of  the  grammar  and  form  of 
music  to  give  an  understanding  of  its  structure,  history,  and  analysis 
of  compositions. 

Tlie  scope  of  these  courses  varies  with  the  resources  and  serious- 
ness of  purpose*  of  the  institutions  offering  them.  In  those  of  the 
highest  rank,  they  are  well  planned,  carefully  coordinated,  and  thor- 
ouglily  carried  out.  In  independent  schools  of  music  there  are  no 
entrance  requirements.  In  a  number  of  leading  colleges  a  knowledge 
of  rudiments  is  demanded  as  an  entrance  requirement.  As  has 
already  been  indicated,  in  a  large  majority  of  institutions  the  comrses 
in  practical  music  occupy  the  foremost  i)lace  in  the  curriculum. 
This  is  so  largely  the  case  that  it  can  truly  be  said  that  the  nature 
and  scope  of  music  education  is  still  cliiefly  confined  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  virtuosity  in  performance,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  given  to  instruction  in  foundation 
and  theoretical  principle's.  Many  independent  schools  of  music,  it 
is  true,  and  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  a  smaller 
number  of  secondary  schools  demand  work  of  the  most  exacting 
nature;  their  courses  are  thorough,  comprehensive  within  their 
limits,  and  at  their  completion  reach  a  high  standard  of  artistic 
excellence.     But  in  the  greater  number  of  institutions  of  all  classes 
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the  coordination  of  courses  has  not  reached  so  satisfactory  a  stage, 
and  performance  overshadows  all  else,  the  standards  here  also  differ- 
ing considerably. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  these  courses  indicates 
their  nature  and  scope.  Some  institutions  offer  certificates  at  the 
end  of  two  years  of  instruction;  others  on  completion  of  a  stated 
portion  of  the  regular  coiurse  for  graduation.  Some  schools  name 
from  three  to  seven  years  as  necessary  for  graduation;  others,  again, 
give  no  time  Umit,  setting  instead  a  standard  of  accompUshment 
which  must  satisfactorily  be  met  before  graduation. 

ILLUSTRATIVE   CURRICULA. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  educational  value  of  a  course  of  study  does 
not  Ue  in  a  statement  of  its  requirements,  however  comprehensive 
and  systematic  that  may  be.  A  paper  course  may  be  a  model  of 
excellence,  but  luiless  its  provisions  are  properly  carried  out  and  its 
requirements  strictly  met,  its  worth  educationally  is  nil.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  too  great  differences  in  standards  exist  1n  schools  offering 
practically  the  same  courses.  Hence  the  mere  cataloguing  of  courses 
is  not  a  criterion  as  to  the  educational  status  of  the  schools  offering 
them.  Yet  the  following  curricula,  offered  by  representative  insti- 
tutions, whose  standing  is  such  as  to  assure  intelligent  enforcement 
of  course  requirements,  arc  significant  as  showing  the  care  which  is 
being  taken  by  institutions  of  serious  puri)ose  to  properly  coordinate 
the  various  branches  of  musical  instruction  into  a  comprehensive 
educational  scheme.  The  fact  that  these  curricula  are  typical  is 
indicative  of  widespread  efforts  on  the  part  of  musical  educators  to 
provide  such  schemes  of  music  education,  and  gives  evidence  of  a  pur- 
pose which,  in  time,  must  also  bring  about  a  greater  uniformity  of 
standards. 

The  curricula  cited  are  offered  by  certain  universities  and  colleges 
and  independent  miLsic  schools  representative  of  those  which  have 
rephed  to  the  inquiries  of  this  investigation.  They  illustrate  the 
purely  theoretical  courses  offered  by  institutions  wliich  do  not  give 
instruction  in  practical  music  and  by  those  which  combine  theory 
and  practice.  The  curricula  from  independent  music  schools  are 
from  a  metropolitan  conservatory  with  am])le  resources  and  from  a 
smaller  school,  located  in  a  small  city,  which  is  typical  of  the  larger 
number  of  such  institutions.  Entrance  requirements  are  given 
where  such  exist,  and  the  entrance  requirements  of  one  institution, 
which  stands  almost  alone  in  this  particular,  are  given  in  full. 

The  first  two  courses  are  offered  by  independent  schools  of  music — 
the  first  by  one  with  a  good  endowment  and  large  receipts  from 
tuition;  the  second  from  a  conservatory  which  is  dependent  upon 
its  tuition  fees  alone  for  support. 
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CUBBICTJLim  HO.  1.         ->.       ^."*^  ' 
LIST  OP  SUBJECTS  TO  BE  TAUGHT. 

Acoustics. 

Conducting. 

Elements  of  music  (notation,  rhythm,  etc.). 

Ensemble  playing. 

History  and  eesthetics  of  music. 

Interpretation,  instrumental  and  vocal. 

Languages  in  their  relation  to  music. 

Music  dictation. 

Music  form  and  analjrsis. 

Music  pedagogy  in  all  its  branches. 

Opera  singing. 

Oratorio  singing. 

Organ  playing. 

Organ  structure. 

Pianoforte  playing. 

Score  reading  and  playing  from  the  old  clefs. 

Sight  singing  and  sight  playing. 

Song  singing. 

Stage  deportment  and  dramatic  action. 

Stringed-instrument  playing  (violin,  viola,  violoncello,  double  bass,  and  harp). 

Theory:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition. 

Vocal  culture. 

Wind-instrument  playing  (clarinet,  oboe,  horn,  trumpet,  flute,  etc.). 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

All  regular  students  will  be  required  to  follow  a  prescribed  course  of  study  designed 
to  impart  a  broad  and  liberal  knowledge  of  the  art.  It  is  not  the  wish  that  instruction 
shall  be  given  only  to  persons  who  intend  to  follow  music  as  a  vocation.  A  thorough 
musical  education  is  offered  to  all  who  desire  seriously  to  learn  the  art,  l>e  their  pur- 
po8e«  what  they  may.  There  are  regular  and  special  courses  in  each  branch  of  study. 
For  the  former,  no  formal  entrance  examination  is  required.  Applicants  are  examined, 
but  solely  with  a  view  to  assigning  them  to  the  course  of  study  for  which  they  seem 
best  fitted.  Nevertheless,  should  students,  in  the  regular  courses,  through  want  of 
capacity  or  industry,  fail  to  disclose  satisfactory  results,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  their  studies.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  special  or  artists'  courses, 
applicants  must  satisfy  the  director  as  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  already  attained, 
and  if  deemed  necessary  by  him  must  pass  an  examination.  The  institute  also 
provides  a  course  of  study  for  persons  who  do  not  play  upon  an  instrument  of  music, 
sing,  or  compose,  but  who  are  lovers  of  music  and  wish  to  enhance  their  enjoyment 
of  it  ])y  learning  to  listen  to  it  discriminatingly,  with  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  its  beauties.     Such  listening  is  also  an  art  capable  of  cultivation. 

The  duration  of  the  courses  of  study  varies  according  to  their  nature  and  the  rate 
of  progress  made  by  the  student.  Instruction  is  individual,  but  there  is  also  class 
work,  so  that  each  student  has  the  benefit  of  the  instructor's  criticisms  of  his  fellows. 

The  amount  of  time  which  a  student  of  any  of  the  principal  courses  is  exp)ected  to 
spend  at  the  8ch(X)l  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  course  and  the  grade  of  the 
student.  As  a  rule,  he  will  attend  two  whole  forenoons  or  aftem(x)n8  per  week,  with 
now  and  then  an  additional  hour  for  special  lectures,  etc.  This  time  would  include 
two  half-hour  individual  lessons  in  the  principal  subject.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
would  be  at  least  one  hour  of  hannony  or  counterpoint,  one  hour  of  ear  training  and 
dictation,  one  hour  of  sight  and  choral  singing,  and  one  or  two  hours  for  lectures. 
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AttendaDce  at  recitals,  rehearealB,  etc.,  would  prulmbly  add  an  hour  or  two  per  week 
to  those  enumerated  alx)ve. 

Additional  lectures  instituted  from  time  to  time  will  be  open  to  all  regular  students 
without  extra  charge.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  school  to  open  as  many  avenues  of 
information  as  possible  to  all  its  students. 

EXAMINATIONS   AND   DISTINCTIONS. 

Examinations  will  be  held  at  stated  intervals,  and  students  will  be  rated  acc;ording 
to  their  ability  and  the  progress  they  have  made.  To  all  st  udents  who  pass  satisfactorily 
the  fmal  examinations  in  the  prescril)ed,  or,  as  they  have  l)een  termed  herein,  "regu- 
lar,*' courses  of  instruction,  diplomas  will  be  issued.  Student**  completing  any  one  of 
the  special  courses  will  receive  a  certificate.  Teachers'  certificatefl  will  1)0  bestowed 
upon  all  students  who  shall  successfully  pass  through  any  one  of  tho  teachers'  training 
courses.  Holders  of  diplomas  will  form  the  alumni  and  alumnse  of  tho  institute; 
holders  of  certificates  will  be  tenned  associates. 

The  courses  have  been  outlined  as  follows: 

HINGING. 
REGULAR  COURSE.  THREE  YEARS. 

Vocal  culture — tone  placing,  vocalises,  interpretatirm. 

Ear  training — sight  singing,  music  dictation,  choral  practir'e. 

Elements  of  music — notation,  intervals,  rhythm,  etc 

Theory  of  music — melody  WTiting,  harmony,  form,  aiialynis,  countorpoint. 

Piano  playing — for  general  musicianship. 

Ijanguages — Italian,  German,  French. 

Attendance  on  le<-tures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concert*'. 

ART1.1TS*  rOURSE  FOR  CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

( PoMl-ffradwiU.) 

Songs — Italian,  German,  and  Krenrh. 

Recitative  and  aria. 

Study  of  the  standard  oratxirio.'^'. 

Advanced  theor}'. 

Languages — Italian,  German,  and  French. 

Declamation  and  stage  deportment. 

Ensemble  singing,  with  other  f»olo  voicep,  chorus,  and  orclKvira. 

Attendance  on  le<'tures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

ARTISTS'  COURSE  FOR  OPERA. 

(PoKt-graduatr..) 

Study  of  the  standard  (operas,  c»l(l  and  new. 

Advanced  tlieory. 

Languages — Italian,  German,  and  Fnmch. 

Declamation. 

Stage  deportment  and  dramatif*  action. 

Chorus  and  ensemble  practice. 

SPFX'IAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  TKA<-nERR. 
{Pont-ffradwite.i 

Vocal  culture. 

Ear  training — sight  singing,  music  di<'tation,  choral  practice. 

Advanced  theory. 

languages — Italian,  Ciennan,  and  French. 

Pedagogy. 

Anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 
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PIANOPORTB. 
BEOULAB  COUBSE.  THBEE  YEAB8. 

The  piano — technic,  touch,  phrasing,  interpretation,  etc. 

Ear  training— sight  singing,  music  dictation,  choral  practice. 

Elements  of  music — notation,  intervals,  rhythm,  etc. 

Theory  of  music — melody  writing,  harmony,  form,  analysis,  counterpoint. 

Sight  playing — ensemble  practice  with  two  pianos  and  with  strings. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

ABTI8T8'  COUBSE. 

{Post-graduate.) 

The  piano — ^technic,  touch,  phrasing,  advanced  interpretation. 
Advanced  theory. 

Ensemble  playing  in  cham1)er  music  and  with  orchestra. 
Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

(Postgraduate.) 

The  piano — technic;  touch,  phrasing,  interpretation,  etc. 

Ensemble  playing. 

Advanced  theory. 

History  of  the  pianoforte  and  its  music. 

Pedagogy. 

Practical  experience  in  preparatory  teaching. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

ORGAN. 
REGULAR  COURSE,  THREE  YEARS. 

The  organ — technic,  touch,  phrasing,  interpretation,  registration. 

Ear  training — sight  singing,  music  dictation,  choral  practice. 

Elements  of  music — notation,  intervals,  rhythm,  etc. 

Theory  of  music— melody  writing,  harmony,  form,  analysis,  counterpoint. 

Organ  structure. 

Organ  accompaniment. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

STRINGED    instruments:    VIOLIN,  VIOLA,  VIOLONCELLO,  HARP. 
REGULAR  COURSES,  THREE  YEARS. 

The  instrument — ^its  technic,  phrasing,  interpretation,  etc. 

Ear  training — sight  singing,  music  dictation,  choral  practice. 

Elements  of  music — notation,  intervals,  rhythm. 

Theory  of  music — melody  writing,  harmony,  fonn,  analysis,  counterpoint. 

Piano  playing— for  general  musicianship. 

Ensemble  playing. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

ARTISTS'   COURSES. 

{Postgra<Iuato.) 

The  instrument — advanced  technic  and  intoq)retation. 

Advanced  theory. 

History  of  the  instrument  and  of  its  music. 

Study  of  chamber  music. 

Ensemble  playing  with  orchestra. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 
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8PBCIAL  TBAININO  COURSES  FOB  TSACUSB0. 

(Postgraduate.) 

Tlie  instmment — ^its  technic  from  the  normal  standpoint. 

FiBctical  experience  in  preparatory  teaching. 

Advanced  theory. 

Pedagogy. 

History  of  the  inatrument  and  of  its  music. 

Study  oi  chamber  music  and  ensemble  playing. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

ORCHESTRA  COURSES. 

Goones  for  all  orchestra  instruments  and  under  teachers  representative  of  the  best 
French,  Belgian,  German,  and  Italian  schools  have  been  established.    They  include 
the  following  instruments: 
Double  bass.  Horn. 

Banoon.  Oboe. 

Clarinet.  Trombone. 

Flute.  Trumpet. 

AU  percussion  instruments.  Otlier  wind  instruments. 

In  each  case  the  prescribed  course  covers,  in  addition  to  the  principal  subject: 

Ear  training— eight  singing,  music  dictation,  etc. 

Elements  of  music — notation,  intervals,  rhythm. 

Theory  of  music — ^melody  writing,  harmony,  counterpoint,  form,  analysis. 

Ensemble  playing— orchestra  practice. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

POSTGRADUATE  COURSE   IN  THEORY. 

Music  form.  Double  counterpoint. 

Music  analjrsis.  Fugue. 

Applied  counterpoint.  InMtnimentation. 

Practical  composition  in  all  forms. 

Score  reading,  vocal  score  in  the  old  clefs,  orchestra  score. 

PREPARATORY   CLASS  EH. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  teachers,  studenta  in  the  special-training 
courses  for  teachers  (piano  or  strings)  will  give  Ie8s<jn8,  designed  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  practical  work  of  teaching  elem<Mitar>'  pupils  who  arc  not  yet  members  of  the 
regular  or  special  courses.  The  preparat<)ry  courses  are  open  to  persons  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  and  will  prepare  them  for  admission  to  the  regular  courses. 

LECTURE   COURSE. 

Subscribers  to  the  lecture  course  have  the  right  to  attend  all  the  lectures  and  recit- 
als given  at  the  institute. 

Following  are  the  subjects  for  the  current  year: 

The  BeeUioven  symphonies. 

The  development  of  vocal  art. 

How  to  listen  to  music. 

The  history  of  music. 

Music  as  a  culture  study,  its  individual  and  community  value. 

This  lecture  course  is  specially  designcnl  for  persons  who  wish  to  incTease  their 
capacity  for  musical  enjoyment  without  making  a  practical  study  of  the  art.    The 
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lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  performance  of  music  of  the  highest  and  most  repre- 
sentative kind.  It  is  not  enough  to  read  about  music,  or  hear  about  it,  or  even  to  hear 
it  in  a  purposeless  way.  It  must  be  heard  intelligently  to  be  fully  appreciated;  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  teach  students  to  listen  intelligently. 

This  curriculum,  oflFered  by  a  school  of  music  well  able  to  cany  out 
its  provisions,  is  a  careful  attempt  to  properly  coordinate  the  various 
subjects  germane  to  the  complete  music  education  of  teacher,  per- 
former, or  composer. 

CUBBICULUM  NO.  2. 

The  following  courses  are  from  the  catalogue  of  a  conservatory 
which  is  a  type  of  many  scattered  throughout  various  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Its  support  is  derived  solely  from  it«  tuition  fees. 
With  a  still  larger  number  of  conservatories  whose  resources  are  smaller 
it  represents  the  predominating  class  of  independent  music  schools. 

PURPOSE   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

It  will  be  the  constant  endeavor  of  our  instructors  in  music  and  drama  not  only  to 
ground  pupils  thoroughly  in  tlie  theory  of  their  art  but  to  give  them  a  finish  in  execu- 
tion. Whether  students  take  up  their  work  purely  fnim  a  motive  of  self-culture  or  for 
a  professional  career,  the  method  of  instruction  should  be  the  same.  The  demand 
to-day  is  for  practical  results,  and  we  need  public  criticism  to  ascertain  our  true  merit. 
For  this  reason  our  pupils  will  be  culled  upon  often  to  appear  before  audiences. 

COURSKS   OF   STUDY. 

The  conservatory  offers  systematic  r()ursc\s  of  iurttnictiou  in  piano,  voice  culture, 
organ,  violin,  violoncello,  and  orchestral  inntrumonts,  in  orchestral  and  enscnnble 
playing:  all  theoretical  branches;  art  of  conducting  and  history  of  murfic,  and  in 
the  art  and  science  of  teadiing.  They  comprise  live  distinct  depart  monts  of  study,  as 
follows: 

1.  Introductory  course  or  general  musical  instruction. 

2.  Advanced  course. 

3.  Teachers'  course. 

4.  Diploma  course.  " 

5.  Postgraduate  course. 

INTRODUCTORY   COURSE. 

This  course  is  open  to  any  student  wishing  to  pursue  musical  study  without  reference 
to  graduation,  or  to  prepare  for  either  of  tlu*  more  advanced  courses  offered.  No  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  music  is  required.  This  course  includes  the  elementary  classes  in 
which  children  from  seven  years  upward  are  taught  the  principles  of  music  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  stimulate  tnie  musical  appreciation  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
more  advanced  work  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

ADVANCED   COURSE. 

This  cours<»  is  especially  offered  to  advan<*ed  students.  A])i)licants  nnist  have  had 
musical  training  and  evince*  suflicient  ability  to  insure  pnigress  in  their  work. 

TEACHKR.S'    COURSE. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  Iwing  so  important  to  every  succe.'isful  sch(K)l,  a  spi-cial 
course  of  study  calculated  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  methods  of  teaching  lias  been 
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introduced.    A  special  teachers'  certificate  will  be  given  to  those  students  who  have 
satisfied  the  following  conditions: 

Candidates  for  graduation  are  required  to  have  sufficient  mastery  of  some  instru- 
ment or  the  art  of  singing  to  give  a  private  recital;  have  pursued  studies  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  had  practical  experience  in  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  their 
teacher  for  at  least  one  year.  The  theoretical  requirements  for  this  course  are  the 
same  as  in  the  diploma  course. 

DIPLOMA   COURSE. 

The  diploma  course  is  open  to  any  person  who  is  qualified  to  pursue  more  advanced 
studies.  It  furnishes  thorough  training  for  entrance  into  professional  life,  although 
it  is  not  restricted  to  students  having  »uch  an  end  in  view.  No  prescribed  order  of 
study  is  laid  down,  as  the  varied  nt^eds  of  the  students  demand  an  elasticity  in  the 
course  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  an  adi^uate  statement  of  required  work. 
The  student  has  to  pass  an  examination  so  arranged  as  to  demonstrate  artistic  skill  in 
performance  and  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theoretical,  historical, 
and  critical  aspects  of  music  a^i  an  art.  Candidates  must  give  a  creditable  and  adequate 
public  performance  of  a  progranmi(»  a^  HHiuin-d  by  the  mentioned  models,  also  satis- 
factorily prepare  without  aid  a  composition  given  fifteen  days  in  advance,  read  at 
sight  a  composition  of  medium  difficulty,  and  pass  successfully  the  required  examina- 
tion in  theory  and  history  of  music. 

The  diploma  course  may  be  pursued  still  further,  and  for  such  advanced  work  a 
special  postgraduate  certificate  will  bo  issued. 

VOSTCJRADUATE   COirRSK. 

The  postgraduate  department  lias  for  it,s  obji'ct  the  more  complt»t(*  development 
of  those  who  dtvire  to  prepare  themsi'lvcs  for  jxwitions  of  large  res{M)iisil)ility  in  the 
higher  walks  of  the  musical  i)r()fcssi()n. 

Candidate's  for  admission  to  the  ixwtgniduato  roiinw'  must  pr(»vioasly  liave  com- 
pleted the  regular  couree  in  the  conservat<>ry,  and  have  n»ceive<l  its  diploma. 

VOICE   CULTURE. 

Tone  work — ^physiology,  bniath  control,  voice*  placing. 

Enunciation  -attack,  release,  vibration,  legate.  (Vowels,  diphthongs,  and  conso- 
nants.) 

Sight  singing-  staff  notation,  rhythm,  ear  training,  harmony. 
Repertoire — interpretation  and  classification. 

SONG,    ORATORIO   AND   OPERA   COACHING. 

Pupils  desiring  to  acquire  llie  true  rendition  in  oratorio  solo  singing,  as  exemplified 
in  the  interpretation  of  thti  great  singers  and  conductors,  can  secure  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  thus  equip  themselves  f(;r  pul)lic  performances. 

ENSEMBLE   CLASSES. 

Students  who  have  acquired  fluency  and  experience  in  piano,  violin,  or  violoncello 
playing  are  most  earnestly  advised  to  enter  one  of  the  ensemble  clai<ses,  tlius  gaining 
experience  in  ensemble  playing  and  accorapanimentij  and  acciuiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  chamber  music  and  other  iiLMtrumental  compositions. 

SIGHT-READING    AND   SIGHT-SINGING   CLASSES. 

Those  daases  afford  to  pupils  an  ex(!ellent  practice  in  reading  at  sight,  develop  the 
sense  of  rhythm,  give  experiencre  in  ensemble  work,  and  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  compositions  of  the  great  masters. 
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EXAMINATION  FOR  DIPLOMAS. 

Graduating  diplomas  are  awarded  to  students  who  have  studied  at  the  conservatory 
and  who  successfully  pass  the  examination  which  the  graduating  rules  of  the  conserva- 
tory demand. 

The  following  examinations  will  be  required: 

Piano. — Performance  of  a  composition  given  fifteen  days  in  advance  and  prepared 
by  candidate  without  assistance. 

Reading  at  sight. 

Elementary  theory. 

Advanced  theory  (at  least  one  year's  study). 

History  of  music. 

Acceptable  performance  of  dye  complete  compositions  from  the  works  of  standard 
composers,  including  a  concerto. 

Voice. — Rendition  of  a  composition  given  eight  days  in  advance  and  prepared  by 
candidate  without  assistance. 

Rcnditi(m  at  i\T»t  sight  of  a  composition  (words  and  music). 

Rendition  from  memory  of  one  or  more  selections  from  a  repertory  of  six  belonging 
to  the  oratorio,  opera,  or  song  literature.  ' 

Elementary  thcHjry. 

AdvanciHl  th<H)ry  (at  least  one  year's  study). 

Historj'  of  nmsic. 

Fair  piano  technique. 

VioUfi  and  other  orchestral  instruments. — Performance*  of  a  composition  given  fifteen 
days  in  advance  and  preparcnl  by  candidate  without  assiHtance. 

Performanre  of  a  composition  at  wight. 

Elementary  theor>'. 

Advanced  theory  (at  least  one  year's  study;. 

History  of  music. 

Performance*  of  a  composition  fnnn  a  repertory  of  six. 

Organ. — Performance  of  a  composition  given  fifteen  da>'s  in  advance  and  prepared 
by  candidate  without  assistance. 

Elemcntar>'  th<»ory. 

Advanced  theory  (at  least  one  year's  study). 

History  of  music. 

The  candidate  must  give  an  accepta))le  performan<M»  from  a  repertory  of  six  compo- 
sitions. 

MODEL   FOR   ORADI'ATION. 
PIANOFORTE. 

Bach — prelude  and  fugue. 

Moscheles — concerto  in  G  minor. 

Beethoven — sonata  Op.  2G. 

Chopin — nocturne  in  F  sharp,  fantasie  impromptu. 

Braliias-lwillade  in  D,  intennezzo. 

Wel)er-TauHig — invitation  to  the  dance. 

VOICE. 

Aria**  from  oratorios  and  operas. 

Group  of  songs  from  best  German  composers. 

Group  of  songs  from  best  Italian  and  French  compost^rs. 

Grou])  (»f  songs  from  l)est  English  and  American  composers. 

Candidates  ar(»  required  to  l)e  al)le  to  accompany  songs  of  intHliuin  difficulty. 

Violin  and  organ  imxlels  to  be  decide<l  by  the  dire<'ti)r8  of  the  respective*  dc^partments. 
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LECTURES  ON  HISTORY  OP  MUSIC. 

Our  free  list  further  includes  a  course  on  history  of  music.  This  course  comprises  a 
series  of  lectures  in  which  a  full  analysis  of  music  in  its  development  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  day  will  be  given.  The  lectures  are  both  instructive  and  inter- 
esting.   The  following  course  is  scheduled  for  this  year: 

1.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindoos,  and  Egyptians. 

2.  The  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  RomauR. 

3.  Early  Christian  church  music.  Efforts  at  notation  and  part  singing.  Popular 
music  in  the  middle  ages:  The  troubadours,  minstrels,  minnesinger,  meistcrsingcr. 

4.  Development  of  polyphony.  The  old  French  and  Netherland  schools.  Luther 
and  the  German  chorale. 

5.  The  classic  era  of  Italy.  The  different  schools.  B^;inning  of  oratorio  and  opera. 
Instrumental  music  and  instruments. 

6.  The  old  French  opera.  Germany  under  Italian  influence.  Bach,  the  first  of  the 
German  classicists. 

7.  The  era  of  the  classic  composers  in  Germany.    The  development  of  the  pianoforte. 

8.  The  Romantic  school. 

9.  French  and  Italian  opera  during  the  last  two  centuries.     Wagner  in  Germany. 

10.  The  more  modem  composers,  singers,  and  virtuosi.  American  music.  The 
status  at  present. 


The  curricula  Nos.  3  and  4  are  offered  by  universities  of  high  rank, 
the  first  giving  instruction  in  theoretical  subjects  only,  the  second 
having  a  completely  equipped  school  of  music  and  giving  instruction 
in  both  theoretical  and  practical  music.  The  first  grants  credit  in 
music  both  at  entrance  and  toward  a  degree;  the  second,  toward 
a  degree  only. 

CUSBICULXTM  HO.  8. 
ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS   (HARMON^). 

The  examination  will  be  aflapte<l  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studie<l  har- 
mony in  a  systematic  course  of  tliree  lessons  a  week  through  one  school  year.  In  this 
study  some  training  in  pianoforte  playing,  and  the  ability  to  read  chorals  and  moder- 
ately easy  piano  pieces  at  sight  are  nweswary.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  niuHic  1. 
The  work  will  consist  chiefly  of  exercises  written  on  figured  basses  in  which  all  the 
triads  and  seven th-c^hords  are  to  Ihj  employwl  progressively.  Exercises  must  )>e 
written  in  a  clear  and  well-formed  notation. 

COURSES   IN    MUSIC. 

The  aim  of  the  courses  is  twofold : 

1.  To  provide  a  thorough  training  for  students  who  intend  to  follow  tlie  musical 
profession  as  teachers  and  composers. 

2.  To  offer  a  course  of  technical  study  to  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  chiefly 
to  musical  criticism  and  literatiux;,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  musical  taste. 

Course  1  is  the  necessary  introduction  to  all  the  other  courses,  except  music  3. 
Proficiency  in  playing  the  pianoforte  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  student  in  all  the 
courses,  and  in  1, 2, 5, 6,  and  7  is  require<l.  Advanced  players  on  the  violin,  violoncello, 
and  other  orchestral  instruments,  and  vocalists,  may  take  music  1 ,  provided  they  are 
able  to  play  chord  exercises  on  the  piano. 

Courses  1,  2,  5,  and  6  must  follow  each  other  in  regular  order. 

Course  3  requires  practical  knowledge  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music. 
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Courses  2,  2a,  26,  and  4  require  knowledge  of  hannony. 

Courses  5  and  7  require  knowledge  of  hannony  and  counterpoint. 

Students  who  intend  to  take  only  one  course  in  music,  for  the  cultivation  of  musical 
taste  and  general  knowledge,  are  recommended  to  elect  music  3,  as  best  adapted  to 
this  end. 

Students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  music,  by  taking  several  courses,  or  to  try  for 
honors  in  music,  are  required  to  elect  music  1  in  their  first  year  in  college.  Students 
for  honors  must  take  the  courses  in  the  following  order: 

Freshman  year,  music  1. 

Sophomore  year,  music  2  and  4. 

Junior  year,  music  2a  or  26  and  5. 

Senior  year,  music  6  and  7. 

Mu6i(*  3  must  l)e  taken  either  in  the  sophomon."!,  junior,  or  senior  year. 

Students  for  hcmors  in  music  who  enter  college  in  the  sophomore  year  must  take  the 
courses  in  the  following  order: 

Sophomore  year,  music  1  and  3. 

Junior  year,  music  2,  2a  or  26,  and  4. 

Senior  year,  music  5,  6,  and  7. 

Students  who  wish  to  try  for  honors  in  music  must  <*onsult  with  their  instructor  in 
harmony  and  the  head  of  the  department  ))efore  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

1.  Harmony. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  theorj-  of  music  are  embodied  in  the  study  of 
harmony,  which  treats  of  the  different  chords  in  their  natural  relations  and  combina- 
tions. The  subdivisions  of  the  subject  are  as  follows:  Inters- als,  or  the  measurement 
of  the  difference  in  pitch  between  one  tone  and  another;  triads,  seventh,  and  ninth 
chords  with  their  inversions  and  resolutions;  chromatically  altered  chords;  augmented 
chords;  cadences;  suspensions;  passing  and  changing  notes;  organ  point;  modulation. 

The  work  consists  of  written  exercises  on  l)as8es  (both  figured  and  unfigured)  and  the 
hjumonization  of  given  melodies  in  three  and  four  voiccH.  These  are  corrected  by  the 
instnictor  out  of  the  class  room  and  suhsiKiuently  discussod  with  the  students  indi- 
vidually.    Many  exercises  arc  alw  worked  out  on  the  blackboard  by  tlie  sudents. 

Modern  Harmony,  by  F(K>te  and  Spalding,  is  us(mI  as  the  ba^is  of  the  instruction. 
The  treatises  of  Prout,  of  Chadwick,  and  of  others  are  used  as  reference  books,  and 
supplementary  illustrations  and  explanations  are  given  in  the  class  room.  The  course 
is  open  and  specially  recommended  to  ireshnien. 

2.  Counter-point. 

Counterpoint  applies  the  principles  of  harmony  to  the  melodious  treatment  of  the 
several  voice  parts  in  combination.  The  study  of  this  subj(«(t  naturally  follows  that 
of  liarmony  and  develops  the  contrapuntal  facility  nccessiiry  to  all  forms  of  composition. 

The  work  will  include  the  free  harmonization  of  chonils  and  melodies,  the  various 
orders  of  counterpoint,  tlu;  contrapuntid  treatment  of  cantus  tirmus  in  different  voices, 
and  simple  forms  of  fn.»e  composition. 

Spalding's  Counterpoint  will  be;  use(l  as  a  text-b(K)k. 
[2o  hf.      Vornl  rountcrpobU.,  irith  anahjau^  nf  choral  works  of  the  great  composers.     {ITalf 
course.)] 

This  course  is  supplementary'  to  music  2.  Exercises  and  analyses  and  short  vocal 
compositions. 

Particular  attention  wiirbe  given  to  the  comi)osition  of  original  pieces  in  th(»  various 
styles,  i.  e.,  for  men's  voices,  lor  women's  voices,  for  mixeil  chorus,  and  also  for  solo 
voice  with  accompaniment. 
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[*26  A/".     Medieval  or  modal  harmony  and  its  application.    {Half-course,)] 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  modal  harmonization  as 
applied  to  the  accompaniment  of  plain  song,  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  contrapuntal  master  works  of  Palestrina  and  other  early  composers. 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counter- 
X>oint,  but  can  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Text-book,  Niedermeyer's  Gregorian  Accompaniment. 

Reference  books,  Dickinson's  Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church;  HaberFs 
Magister  Choralis,  etc. 

3.  History  ofvivsicfrorn  the  time  of  Palestrina  to  Hie  present  day.    Lectures^  reading,  and 

reports. 

This  is  a  literary  course,  which  does  not  require  special  technicjil  skill;  it  is  open  to 
all  students  who  have  ])ractical  knowledge  of  vcx'al  or  instrumental  music. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures.  Tlic  growth  of  music  from  ancient  to 
modem  times  is  traced  in  outline,  including  the  history  of  early  church  music,  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  modem  scales  and  counterpoint,  and  the  choral  music 
of  the  early  Flemish  and  Italian  masters.  The  histor>''  of  the  opera,  cantata,  and 
oratorio  is  studied  in  detail. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  also  to  the  tendencies  in  the  development 
of  music  at  the  present  day. 

Vocal  and  instmmental  works  are  performed  in  the  class  room.  An  eeolian  orches- 
trelle  is  also  used  to  illustrate  the  work  of  tlie  great  composers. 

The  following  text-books  are  recommended:  Dickinson,  The  Study  of  the  History 
ol  Music;  Riemann's  Musical  History  (Augener  «&  Co.,  London);  Ambros,  Geschichte 
der  Musik,  4  volumes  (Leipsic);  Von  Dommer,  Muaik-Geschichte  (Hambiu^);  Fetis, 
Histoire  de  la  Musique,  4  volumes;  Langhaiis,  History  of  Music  (Schirmer,  New 
York);  Naumaun,  History-  of  Music,  2  volumes  (London);  Bonavia  Hunt's  History 
of  Music;  Rockstro,  History  of  Mu.sic  (Scribner  &  Welford,  New  York);  Ritter's 
Student's  History  of  Mu4'<ic  (Ditnon  Company);  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Mu»ic  (Mac- 
millan  k  Co.);  Famous  Compasens  and  their  Works  (J.  D.  Millet  Company,  Boston); 
Life  of  Mozart,  Jahn,  2  volumes  (Novello,  London);  Life  of  Bach,  Spitta,  3  volumes 
(Xovello,  London);  Finck,  Life  of  Wajrner  (Scribner,  New  York);  lives  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Wa^'ner,  and  other  great  composers  (Mac- 
millan  series). 

4.  Musical  farm,  with  analysis  of  the  v^orks  of  the  (jnat  composers,  and  collateral  reading. 
This  course  requires  knowledge  of  harmony. 

A  knowledge  of  musical  form  (or  thematic  conHtruction)  is  essential  to  the  thon)ugh 
understanding  and  api)reciation  of  the  works  of  thi*  great  composers,  as  enibotlied  in 
their  symphonies,  overtures.  (•haml)er  music,  sonatas,  etc. 

A  selection  of  the  most  important  instruniental  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert.,  S<'humann,  Mendelssohn,  ("hopin,  Liszt,  Brahms,  Tschaikowski,  and  other 
modem  masters  will  be  analyzed  by  the  students  and  played  on  the  pianoforte  in 
the  class  r<x)m  by  the  instnictor  and  others.  An  teolian  is  used  in  the  perfonnance 
of  symphonic  works. 

The  following  text-book  Is  used:    Trout's  Musical  Fomi. 

Collateral  reading  is  required  in  these  works:  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music,  Parry; 
The  Sonata  Form,  Hadow;  The  Pianoforte  Sonata,  Shedlock;  Beethoven  and  His 
Nine  Symphonies,  Grove. 

5.  Caivon  and  fugue. 

Canon  and  fugue  are  the  most  advanced  fonns  of  polyphonic  composition,  and 
require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hannony  and  counten>oint. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  perfect  the  contrapuntal  technique  of  the  student, 
and  to  prepare  him  for  the  study  of  the  larger  and  freer  forms  of  composition. 
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The  work  will  be  based  laigely  upon  the  fugal  works  of  Bach  and  will  consist  <^ 
practice  in  writing  canons  of  all  varieties,  and  in  the  analysis  and  composition  of 
fugues. 

There  will  also  be  practice  in  the  simpler  forms  of  free  music  for  voices  and  for 
various  instruments. 

Jadassohn's  Canon  and  Fugue  (Breitkopf)  and  Front's  Canon  and  Fugue  are  recom- 
mended as  text-books. 

6.  Instrumentation. 

This  course  requires  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of:  1.  I^ectures  on  the  characteristics  and  tone 
quality  of  the  various  orchestral  instniments.  2.  Analyses  and  descriptions  of  the 
most  important  (vocal  and  orchestral)  works  of  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Gluck,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert.  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Von  Weber,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner, 
Brahms,  and  other  modern  composers.  3.  Exercises  in  orchestration,  with  various 
combinations  of  instniments,  strings,  wind,  and  brass.  For  this  purpose  chorals, 
national  airs,  and  short  selections  from  the  works  of  various  masters  will  be  used. 

The  services  of  professional  musicians  will  be  employed  in  the  class  room  to  exhibit 
the  to!ie  (juality,  compass,  and  twhnical  peculiarities  of  the  string  and  wind  instru- 
ments of  the  modern  orchestra.  Original  compositions  scored  by  membera  of  the 
course  will  be  playe<l  in  reheareal  by  the  orchestra  of  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
so  that  students  may  hear  the  effects  of  their  orchestration. 

The  following  text-books  are  used:  Prout's  The  Orchestra,  2  volumes;  Berlioz's 
Instrumentation  (Ditson  Company).  The  following  authors  will  also  be  referred  to: 
Gevaert,  Instrumentation  and  Orchestration  (Paris);  Marx,  Kompositions-Lehre, 
Volume  IV  (Leipsic);  Lobe,  Lelirbuch  der  Musikalischen  Komposition,  Volume  II 
(Leipsic);  Jadassohn's  Instrumentation. 

7.  Free  composition. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  students  who  are  specializing  in  music, 
and  can  only  be  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

It  will  (;onsist  of  the  analysis  and  composition  of  chamber  and  orchestral  music. 
As  some  knowledjje  of  orchestration  is  required,  it  must  be  preceded  by,  or  taken  in 
conjunction  with,  music  6.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  successful 
compositions  may  be  performed. 

AUXILIARY  SUBJECTS. 

Students  of  music  are  strongly  advised  to  strengthen  their  work  in  music  by  pur- 
suing some  of  the  couwc.»s  in  (rennan,  French,  and  It^ilian — on  account  of  the  im- 
portant niusicul  litoniture  in  these  languages — in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in 
acoustics. 

DKGKEES:  THE  DEGREE  OF  BArilELOR  OF  ARTS  WITH  DISTINCTION. 

The  diyree  of  Iwurhelor  of  arts  with  distinctitm  will  be  awarded  in  two  grades,  cum 
laude  and  magna  cum  laude.     The  re<juirements  in  music  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Eight  appn)V(Ml  course's,  five  of  which  shall  be  in  music  (including  music  1,  2, 
5,  and  (i),  and  three  in  nuKlcni  languages — (Jcnnaii,  French,  or  Italian.  Those  who 
show  that  they  have  acquired  out'^ide  the  college  course  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
hannony  will  not  be  require<l  to  take  music  1.  The  same  rule  applies  to  music  2. 
Students  who  intend  to  become  candidates  should  confer  with  their  instructor  at 
the  ojiening  of  the  sophomore  year. 

2.  One  or  more  special  original  compositions  in  large  form  must  be  presented  to 
the  committee  before  May  10  of  the  senior  year. 
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Honors  of  two  grades — honors  and  highest  honors — are  given  at  graduation  for 
great  proficiency  in  a  department.    Honors  in  music  are  given  on  the  following  terms: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  taken  all  the  courses  and  have  passed  all  the  exami- 
nations with  distinction. 

2.  He  must  present  original  compositions  in  strict  and  free  form. 

The  ability  to  read  French  and  German  is  required  of  candidates  for  honors  in 
music. 


CTrBBICULUM  NO.  4. 


There  are  two  general  courses  in  the  school  of  music,  viz,  (1)  the  collegiate  course 
and  (2)  the  academic  course. 

I.  The  collegiate  course. — In  this  course  the  requirements  for  admission  are  the 
same  as  for  the  general  courses  in  the  college  of  letters  and  science,  or  for  adult  special 
students,  together  with  such  proficiency  in  some  department  of  music  as  is  stated 
in  connection  with  the  outlined  courses  of  study.  A  graduate*s  diploma  will  be 
granted  on  the  completion  of  this  course.  Four  years  of  study  are  required,  including 
the  courses  in  musical  theory,  harmony  (one  year),  and  history  of  music,  or  their 
equivalents. 

II.  The  academic  course, — This  course  is  open  to  i)crsons  not  members  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  also  to  university  students  who  do  not  desire  to  cuter  the  collegiate 
course  pursuant  to  graduation.  Students  uf  this  course  may,  however,  be  admitted 
to  the  musical  classes  of  the  university,  but  will  not  l)o  considered  candidates  for 
graduation  or  for  a  diploma.  If,  however,  at  any  time,  such  students  should  l>e  trans- 
ferred to  the  collegiate  course,  they  will,  on  satisfying  other  conditions,  receive 
credit  for  studies  previously  taken.  A  certificate  of  excellence  will  be  granted  to 
worthy  students  of  this  course  on  examination,  after  nut  less  than  three  years  of  study. 

I.    COLLEGIATE   COURSE. 


The  courses  in  piano  and  ringing  have  been  arranged  to  cover  a  jwriod  of  four 
years. 

Applicants  for  admission  will  l>e  expected  to  play  music  of  the  grade  of  Mozart's 
Sonata  in  D  major  No.  3,  Peters  edition;  Loest^hhom,  Op.  52  and  Op.  66;  Bach,  Little 
Preludes. 

First  year. — Heller,  Op.  46  and  45;  Czerny,  Studies  in  Velocity;  Jensen,  Op.  32; 
Bach,  Inventions  and  English  Suites. 

Second  year, — Bach,  Well-Tempered  Clavichord;  Kullak,  Octave  School,  Books  I 
and  II;  Cramer,  Studies;  Czemy,  Fingcrfertigkeit;  Mannontel,  Mecanismc. 

Third  year, — ^Tausig,  Studies;  Kullak,  Book  III;  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  first  half; 
Czemy,  Toccato;  Chopin,  Preludes. 

Fourth  year, — Moscheles,  Op.  70;  Gradus  a<:l  Parnassum,  second  half;  Chopin, 
Etudes. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  a  rigid  course  can  be  given  which  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  individual  students,  hut  the  foregoing  outline  represents,  in  a  general  way,  the 
character  of  each  year's  work.  Etudes  especially  are  namcHl,  because  they  indicate 
grade  and  character  of  requirements?  more  clearly  than  can  be  done  otherwise.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  studies  are  supplemented  by  ample  selections  from  classic  and 
modem  authors  for  use  in  the  parlor  or  concert  room. 
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Upon  graduation  students  will  be  expected  to  play  acceptably  from  memory  selec- 
tions of  the  grade  of  Chromatic  Fantasie  and  Fugue  by  Bach,  Sonata  Op.  90  by 
Beethoven,  Concerto  in  G  minor  (one  movement)  by  Mendelssohn,  La  Fileuse  by 
Raff,  and  Second  Rhapsody  by  Liszt. 

ORGAN. 

No  previous  knowledge  of  oigan  playing  is  required.  The  student  must  be  well 
grounded  in  piano  playing,  be  possessed  of  a  correct  technique,  and  be  able  to  read 
plain  four-part  music. 

The  course  of  study  is  continuous,  beginning  with  Stainer's  Oigan  School  or  Whit- 
ing's First  Six  Months  on  the  Oigan,  and  following  with  the  larger  works  of  Rink 
and  Best,  supplemented  by  special  studies  by  Thayer,  Buck,  Ritter,  Schneider, 
Volckmar,  and  others.  Selections  from  Bach's  oigan  works,  Mendelssohn's  sonatas, 
and  the  compositions  of  modem  composers  are  used. 

Careful  training  is  given  in  playing  church  music  and  voluntaries,  the  use  of  stops, 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument. 


The  student  must  be  able  to  read  plain  music  and  must  have  had  an  amount  of 
training  equal  to  the  first  half  of  Concone's  Fifty  Lessons,  and  comprising  the  usual 
technical  study  for  the  same  period. 

First  year. — Tone  placing,  breathing,  and  phrasing;  ballad  singing  and  the  soste- 
nuto  style;  technical  and  other  studies  of  the  grade  of  Bonoldi's  Six  Vocalises,  Sie- 
ber's  Vocalises;  Marchesi's  Exercises,  Op.  21,  Book  I. 

Second  year. — Concone's  Fifteen  Vocalises;  Schubert's  Manual  of  Vocal  Technique; 
Marchesi's  Vocalises,  Op.  21,  Book  II;  Oerman  and  French  songs,  and  easy  oratorio 
and  operatic  arias,  and  recitatives. 

Third  year. — Schubert's  Special  Studies;  Bordogni's  Bravura  Studies,  and  operatic 
and  oratorio  selections. 

Fourth  year. — Studies  in  bravura  by  Lamperti  and  Bordogni;  cadenzas  and  larger 
forms  of  execution. 

On  graduation  the  student  ^11  be  expected  to  sing  acceptably  selections  (according 
to  voice  and  school)  from  such  songs  and  arias  as  He  Was  Despised,  Angels  Ever 
Bright  and  Fair,  I  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Liveth,  and  Thou  Shalt  Break  Them, 
by  Handel;  With  Verdure  Clad,  Rolling  in  Foaming  Billows,  and  In  Native  Worth, 
by  Haydn;  If  With  All  Your  Hearts,  It  is  Enough,  and  O  Rest  in  the  I^rd,  by  Men- 
delssohn; Infelice,  by  Verdi;  Roberto,  tu  che  Adoro,  by  Meyerbeer;  Una  Voce  and 
Pro  Peccatis,  by  Rossini. 

VIOLIN. 

First  year. — Hermann,  Scale  Studies;  Kayser,  Violin  Instructor,  I  and  II;  Herbert 
Ries,  Violin  School,  Part  I;  <»a8y  melodious  solos. 

Second  year. — Kayser,  Violin  Instructor,  III;  Kayser,  Etudes,  Op.  29;  Schubert, 
Violin  School,  IV;  Herbert  Ries,  Violin  School,  Part  III;  solos  by  Viotti,  Rode, 
De  Beriot. 

Third  year.— Schradie<'k,  Violin  Technic;  De  Beriot,  School,  Part  II;  Etudes  by 
Dont,  Kreutzer,  and  Schubert. 

Solos  by  I>e  Beriot,  Leonard,  Vieuxtemps,  and  Wieniawski. 

THEORETICAL   STUDIES. 
MUSICAL  THEORY  AND  CHORAL  PRACTICE. 

A  one-year  course,  twice  a  week,  in  the  general  theory  of  music,  including  notation, 
scale  construction,  intervals,  distinctions  of  rhythm,  etc.,  combined  with  a  practical 
study  of  sight  reading  and  choral  singing. 
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This  course  is  especially  recommended  to  all  students,  whether  of  instrumental  or 
vocal  music,  as  furnishing  a  substantial  foundation  for  all  other  work;  it  will  also  be 
found  useful  for  those  who  contemplate  teaching  in  public  or  similar  schools. 

HARMONY  AND  COUNTEBPOINT.a 

The  student  must  be  able  to  road  and  play  simple  four-part  music. 

First  year, — Review  of  scales,  and  intervals,  triads,  seventh  chords,  augmented 
sixth  chords,  modulation,  synopsis  of  siis])onsion  and  appoggiatura. 

Second  year. — Detailed  treatment  of  modulation,  suspension,  appoggiatura,  etc.; 
harmonizing  melcxiies;  simple  strict  counterpoint. 

Tkird  year. — Double  counterpoint,  canon,  and  fugue. 

HIBTOBY  OF  MUSIC. 

A  course  of  lectures  twicre  a  week,  extending  through  the  year.  In  the  first  semester 
the  lectures  give  a  general  survey  of  music  before  the  Christian  era  and  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

MUSICAL  COM  POSITION. 

A  year  course,  twice  a  week.     One  year  of  harmony  w  rc<iuired  as  preparation. 

U.   ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

There  are  no  requirements  for  entrance.  Students  are  received  and  grade<l  accord- 
ing to  ability  and  amount  of  ])revious  study.  This  course  in  all  departments  leads 
up  to  and  overlaps  the  collegiate  course.  Students  after  reaching  the  pn)per  stage 
of  preparation  may  be  transferred  to  the  collegiate  course,  or  may  remain  in  the 
academic  course,  the  work  of  the  last  three  years  l)eing  identical  in  both  coiu'ses. 
But  no  certificate  of  excellence  will  lie  issued  to  any  student  who  is  not  thoroughly 
fitted  to  enter  the  third  year  of  the  collegiate  course. 


CUBSICTTLUX  NO.  5. 

Curriculum  No.  5  is  ofFercd  by  a  college  for  young  women  which 
maintains  a  well-equipped  school  of  music  in  connection  with  its 
collegiate  department.  Credit  is  given  in  music  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree  for  work  in  practical  music.  Students  are  advanced  from  one 
course  to  the  next  higher  only  after  examination  before  the  full  music 
faculty.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
associate  in  music  subjects  in  the  collegiate  department  are  corre- 
lated with  the  music  courses.  These  subjects  must  be  passed  by 
examination  in  the  collegiate  department. 

ENTRANCK   HKQUIUKMENTS. 

For  unconditioned  admission  U)  the  freshman  class  in  the  ('oursc  Itwiing  to  the 
degree  of  associate  in  music  (A.  Mus.)  the  applicant  must  offer  the  entrance  re<iuire- 
ments  in  music,  and  seven  units  of  preparatory  work,  as  follows:  English  (3),  mathe- 
matics (3),  and  history  (1). 

For  conditioned  admission  to  the  frwhman  class  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  asso- 
ciate in  music  degree,  students  imL«t  offer  five  units  in  the  literarj'  subjects  outlined 
above.    Every  condition,  however,  must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 


a  The  courses  In  counterpoint,  etc.,  and  In  musical  composition  are  Inserted  heru  imder  thrlr  proper 
headings,  because  they  aro  frequently  taken  as  electlves,  but  they  represent  graduate  work  for  the 
students  of  the  school  of  muslo. 
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Entrance  requirementa  in  music  apply  only  to  those  registering  for  the  degree  of 
associate  in  music.  The  preparatory  course  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  oi^gan,  needed 
in  order  to  enter  the  freshman  class  in  the  associate  in  music  coiurse,  is  described  in 
course  1,  and  this  preparation  can  be  given  at  the  college  to  such  students  as  have 
not  had  it  before  coming. 

CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  ASSOCIATE  IN  MUSIC. 


FIIE8HMAN  TKAB. 

Hours. 

Mathematics 3 

TCngHwh 3 

Piano  or  organ  or  violin  or  voice 6 

Theory 1 

Harmony 1 

Ear  training 1 

Total _J15 

JUNIOR  YEAB. 

French  or  German 3 

Piano  or  oigan  or  \iolin  or  voice 8 

History  of  music 1 

Theory 1 

Harmony 1 

Theme 1 


Total. 


15 


80PH0M0BE  TSAR. 

Hours. 

English 3 

Physics 3 

Piano  or  organ  or  violin  or  voice 6 

Theory 1 

Harmony 1 

Eartrahiing 1 

Total IS 

8ENIOB  YEAR. 

French  or  German 3 

Piano  or  organ  or  violin  or  voice 8 

Counterpoint 1 

History  of  music 1 

Ensemble 1 

Theme 1 

Total 15 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Courses  are  offered  in  pianoforte,  violin,  organ,  and  voice,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
associate  in  music  (A.  Mus.)  and  a  purely  theoretical  course  is  offered  to  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  associate  in  music  must  take — 

(a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7  in  theory, 

(6)  Courses  in  academic  department,  and 

(c)  One  of  the  following:  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  in  pianoforte,  or  violin;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
in  solo  singing;  1,  2,  3  in  organ. 

Candidates  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  may  be  given  credit  for  six  hours  of  music 
provided  they  complete  courses  1  and  2  in  theory  and  one  of  the  following  in  practical 
music:  Courses  1,  2,  3  in  pianoforte;  1,  2,  3  in  solo  singing;  1,  2,  3  in  violin;  or  1,  2 
in  organ. 

PlANOrORTK. 

Course  i.«— Technical  studies:  Easy  Etudes,  Faelten  and  Porter.  Kinder  Ubungen, 
Book  I,  Kohler.  Czemy,  Op.  599,  Books  1  and  2,  Kohler,  Op.  190.  Kohler,157. 
Czerny,  Op.  139.  Duvenioy,  Op.  176.  Burgmullcr,  Op.  100.  Locschhom,  Op. 
65,  Books  1,  2,  and  3.  Loeschhom,  Op.  38,  Book  1 .  Kohler,  Op.  50.  Le  Couppoy, 
Op.  26.  Bcrtini,  Op.  100.  Sonatinas  by  dementi,  Diabelli,  Merkel,  Lichner, 
llandrock,  Kuhlau.    Pieces  at  discretion  of  teacher. 

Coursf  .'.—Technical  studies:  Kohler,  Op.  242.  Czeniy,  Op.  299,  Books  1  and  2. 
Czerny,  Op.  279.  Kerens,  Op.  61,  Books  1  and  2.  Heller,  Op.  46  and  47.  Krause, 
Op.  2  and  (J.  Octave  studies  by  Vogt,  Wilson  G.  Smith,  Czerny,  and  Tumor. 
Bach's  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Sonatinas,  Easy  Sonatas  and  Variations  of 
Ilaydn,  Beethoven,  and  others.  Schumann  Album,  Op.  68.  Lyrical  i)ieces, 
Op.  12.  (irieg.  Selections  from  Reinecke,  Gadc,  and  others.  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  without  Words. 


a  This  courtw  Is  preparatory  to  entrance  into  the  course  for  the  associate  in  music  degree. 
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Courses, — Technical  studies:  Czemy,  Op.  299,  Books  3  and  4.  Berens,  Op.  61, 
Books  3  and  4.  Heller,  Op.  45  and  46.  Duvernoy,  Op.  120.  Octavo  studies 
continued.  Bach  Inventions  (2  parts).  Haberbier,  Op.  53.  Lebert  and  Stark, 
Part  II.  Sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  others.  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  Without  Words.    Field's  Nocturnes.    Selections  from  other  composers. 

Course  4. — Technical  studies:  Cramer,  Lebert,  and  Stark,  Part  III.  Czemy,  Op. 
740  and  40  Daily  Studies.  Gradus  ad  Pamassimi.  Kullak  Octave  Studies. 
Bach  Inventions  (three-part).  Sonatas.  Selections  from  Chopin,  Mendelssohn, 
Grieg,  Raff,  and  others. 

Courses, — Continuation  of  studies  of  course  4.  Moscheles,  Op.  70.  Mendelssohn, 
Preludes  and  Studies.  Bach,  48  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Kessler  Studies.  Chopin, 
Etudes.    Sonatas  and  selections  from  different  composers. 

Course  6. — Interpretation:  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  perfecting  of  work  done  in 
previous  courses  and  the  preparation  of  a  public  recital  which  is  required  for 
graduation. 
A  postgraduate  course  is  also  offered,  in  which  the  higher  and  more  difDcult  works 

of  the  great  masters  are  studied. 

SOLO  SINOINO. 

Course  1. — Rules  for  Breathing  and  their  Practical  Application;  Formation  of  Tone; 

Tecla  Vigna  Studios:  Exercises  by  Concone,  Book  I  and  II,  Op.  9  and  10;  Sieber, 

Op.  92-97;  Simple  English  Songs. 
Courses, — Tecla  Vigna  Studies;  Slow  Trill  Portamento,  etc.;  Exercises,  Concone, 

Book  III  and  IV;  Panofka  Book  I,  II;  Lutgen  Daily  Exercise;  Songs  of  Mediimi 

DiflSculty  from  English  and  German  composers. 
Coiirw  ^.— DiflQcult  exercises  in  vocalization,  musical  embellishments;  exercises, 

Panofka,  Book  III,  IV;  Nava,  Aprile,  Vaccai;  song  studies  from  the  English, 

German,  Italian,  and  French  schools. 
Course  4. — ^Finishing  studies  by  Paer,  Marchesi,  Righini;  studies  of  oratorio  and  stand- 
ard opera. 
Course  5, — Interpretation:  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  repertoire 

and  the  preparation  of  a  public  recital  which  Ls  required  before  graduation. 
All  pupils  who  are  prepared  to  do  so  are  required  to  attend  regularly  the  choral 
society  rehearsals  and  to  take  part  in  occasional  public  performances. 

VIOLIN. 

Course  1. — Elementary  exercises.    Scales  in  first  position.    Bowing  exercises. 

Studies:  Ch.   de  B^riot,   Violin   School,   Part  I.    Tours  Elementary  Violin 
School.    Kayser,  Op.  20,  Book  I.    Sevcik,  Method  for  Beginners,  Op.  0. 

Course  2. — Finger  and  bowing  exercises.  Scales.  Kayser,  Op.  20,  Books  II  and  III. 
Dont,  Op.  37,  Wohlfahrt.  Hans  Sitt,  one  hundred  studies.  Book  I.  Solos:  Dan- 
cla.  Aire  Vari^.    Ducts  by  Dancla,  Mazas,  etc. 

Courses. — Bowing  exercises.  Scales.  Studies:  Dont,  Mazas,  Casorti,  Sevcik,  Sitt. 
Solos:  Alard,  Dancla,  de  Beriot.    Duets:  Dancla,  Pleyel. 

Course  4 ^ — Scales  (three  octaves).  Arpeggios.  Thirds.  Sevcik,  Violin  School. 
ICreutzer  Etudes.  Fiorillo  Etudes.  Solos:  de  Beriot,  Airs  Vari^.  Concertos 
by  Viotti,  Rode.    Sonatas  by  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Haydn. 

Course  5. — Scales  (three  octaves,  in  thirds  and  octaves)  Arpeggios.  Sevcik  Violin 
School.  Fiorillo  Etudes.  Rode  Caprices.  Solos:  Svendsen,  Wieniawski,  Bee- 
thoven, Alard,  Ries,  etc.  Concertos:  Rode,  de  Beriot,  Mozart,  Kreutzer.  Sona- 
tas: Tartini,  Mozart,  Nardini,  etc. 

Course  6. — Scales  in  thirds,  octaves  and  tenths.  Arpeggios  in  the  higher  positions. 
Rode  Caprices  continued.  Kreutzer  Etudes  continued.  Campagnoli,  seven 
divertissements.  Solos:  Wieniawski,  Saint-Saens,  Lalo,  Vieuxtemps,  Sarasate, 
Hubay,  Brahms,  and  others.  Concertos:  de  Beriot,  Bach,  Spohr,  Bruch,  Mendels- 
sohn.   Sonatas:  Bach,  Beethoven,  etc. 
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Thorough  and  systematic  courses  are  giveu,  no  student  being  allowed  to  graduate 
until  she  is  a  thoroughly  competent  organist.  The  history  and  construction  of  the 
organ  is  taught. 

For  entrance  to  the  associate  in  music  courses  in  the  organ  department,  students 
must  have  completed  courses  1,  2,  3  in  pianoforte,  passing  the  examination  therein. 
The  following  courses  outline  the  work  required  for  graduates  and  include  the  Italian, 
French,  German,  English,  and  American  schools  of  composition: 
Course  1, — Schneider  Pedal  Studies,  Bach,  First  Preludes  and  Fugues  (Book  VIII  of 
Peters  Edition),  Mendelssohn  Sonatas,  Easier  Concert  and  Church  Compositions 
by  Cappocci,  Mailly,  Gounod,  Guilmant,  Du  Bois,  Faure,  Lemaigre,  Salome, 
Merkel,  Rheinberger,  Kroeger,  Foote,  Hammerel,  Fink,  Carl,  and  Smith. 
Course  2. — Bach,  Concert  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Guilmant  and  Widor  Sonatas,  Rhein- 
berger Sonatas,  and  the  more  advanced  works  of  the  composers  named  in  Course  1. 
Course  S. — Advanced  technical  work  and  the  preparation  of  concert  repertoire. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  outlined  above,  special  attention  is  given  to  accompany- 
ing, hjinn  playing,  and  the  performance  of  all  forms  of  church  and  concert  music.  A 
public  recital  is  required  before  graduation. 

THEORY  AND  HISTORY. 

Course  1. — ^Music  as  a  language;  analogy  between  music  and  language;  notation  of 
pitch,  duration,  force,  timbre  or  color;  the  scales;  tempo,  rhythms;  accents; 
physical  basis  of  music;  vibration  of  strings;  overtones;  tempered  scale;  pitch; 
classification  of  vibrations. 

Course  2. — ^The  orchestra  and  ite  instruments;  the  string  section;  the  wood  wind;  the 
brass;  instruments  of  percussion;  the  orchestral  score;  musical  groups;  embellish- 
ments; musical  form;  figures  and  their  treatment;  thematic  development;  pre- 
cursors of  the  sonata;  the  sonata;  other  sonata  forms;  symphony;  contrapuntal 
forms;  monophony,  homophony,  polyphony. 
Courses  1  and  2  aim  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  music  and  develop  an 

appreciation  of  its  content. 

Course  3. — The  scale,  elements  of  melody;  exercises  in  melody  writing;  intervals; 
harmonic  structure;  tonality;  principal  triads  of  the  sc^alo;  distribution  of  parts; 
four-part  liannony;  connection  of  principal  triads  in  four-part  harmony;  close  and 
dispersed  harmony;  inversion  of  triads;  chord  of  dominant  seventh;  chord  of  ninth 
and  inversions;  harmonizing  melcKlies. 

Conrse  4. — (^)ntinuation  of  work  of  course  3;  minor  and  diminished  soventh  on  loading 
tone;  diminisheil  triad;  secondary  triads;  modulation;  passing  notes;  suspensicms; 
chromatic^ally  altered  chords.  The  aim  of  courses  3  and  4  is  to  give  thorough 
understanding  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  music  and  to  enable  students  to 
harmonize  themes  with  facility. 

Course  />. — Coimterpoint:  The  study  of  contrapuntal  fonns;  contrapuntal  treatment 
of  voice  parts;  practical  work  at  keyboard  and  written  exercises. 

Course  0. — Music  of  antique  races;  first  Christian  centuries — Ilucbald,  Guido,  Franco, 
etc.;  minnesingers,  meistersingers,  etc.;  epinh  of  the  Netherlands;  Palestrina  and 
the  Roman  schoc^ls;  Orlando  di  Lasso  and  the  Northern  Italian  miv'^tors;  the 
Renaissance  and  rise  of  opera  and  oratorio;  the  Gennan  chorale;  English  madrigal 
writers;  instniments  and  instrumental  music  in  sixteenth  and  hcjLcinning  of  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Course  7. — Bach  and  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven;  th(»  romantic  com- 
posers; dramatic  music  in  Italy,  France,  and  (iermany;  Wagner  and  his  music 
dramas;  composers  of  last  twenty-five  years. 
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FOR  DEGREE   OF   BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC. 

Evidence  must  be  produced  of — 

(a)  Having  received  a  good  general  education. 

(6)  Having  employed  at  least  four  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  music. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  three  examinations,  separated  by  intervals 
of  not  leas  than  one  year. 

The  first  examination  will  consist  of  harmony  in  not  more  than  four  parts.  The 
second  examination  will  be  in  harmony  and  counterpoint  in  not  more  than  five  parts, 
canon  and  fugue  in  not  more  than  four  parts.  Before  entering  for  the  third  examina- 
tion, the  candidate  must  compose  an  exercise  containing  five-part  harmony  and  fugue 
(in  at  least  four  parts),  and  canon,  with  an  accompaniment  for  organ,  piano,  or  string 
band,  sufficiently  long  to  require  twenty  minutes  in  performance,  and  this  exercise 
must  be  approved  by  the  faculty  in  music. 

The  third  (final)  examination  will  consist  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  c-anon,  fugue 
(in  five  parts),  with  double  counterpoint,  history  of  music,  form  in  composition, 
instrumentation,  figured  bass  reading  at  sight,  and  the  analysis  of  the  full  score  of 
some  selected  work. 


KHTBAHCE  BSaUIBSMXirTS. 

The  following  entrance  requirements,  announced  by  a  leading  col- 
lege for  women,  which  grants  credit,  under  restrictions,  in  both 
practical  and  theoretical  music  at  entrance  and  toward  a  degree, 
illustrate  the  demands  made  by  colleges  which  view  music  as  a  proper 
subject  for  inclusion  in  the  general  educational  scheme. 

ELEMENTARY    REQUIREMENT. 

The  elementary  in  music  may  be  either.  A,  harmony,  or  B,  a  combination  of  a  less 
advanced  requirement  in  theor}',  with  a  practical  study— piano,  voice,  violin,  or 
other  orchestral  instniraent. 

A.  Harmony. — ^Tho  examination  will  he  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  had  one  year's  systematic  training,  with  at  least  three  lessons  a  week  or  its 
equivalent.    The  candidate  Hhould  have  acquired — 

(1)  The  ability  to  harmonize,  in  four  v<M-al  parts,  simple  melodies  of  not  fewer  than 
eight  measures,  in  soprano  or  in  bass.  The^e  inehKlies  will  require  a  knowledge  of 
triads  and  inversions,  of  diatonic  seventh  chords  and  inversions,  in  the  major  and 
minor  modes;  and  of  modulation,  transient  (»r  complete,  to  nearly  related  keys. 

(2)  Analytical  knowledge  of  ninth  chords,  all  nonharmonic  tones,  and  altered  chords 
(including  augmented  chords).  [Students  are  encouraged  to  apply  this  knowledge  in 
their  harmonization.] 

It  is  urgently  recoinmend(»d  that  systematic  ear  training  (as  to  interval,  melody, 
and  chord)  Ikj  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  this  examination.  Simple  exercises  in 
harmonization  at  the  pianoforte  are  recommended.  The  student  will  be  expected  to 
have  a  full  knowlinlge  of  the  nidiments  of  music,  scales,  intervals,  and  staff  notation, 
including  the  terms  and  expression  marks  in  common  use. 

B.  The  following  requirement  in  theory  combined  with  piano,  voice,  violin,  or 
other  orchestral  instrument: 

The  examinati(m  in  theory  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  tha<«  who  have  had 
one  year's  systematic  training,  with  at  leant,  ono  lesson  a  week  or  its  equivalent.  The 
candidate  should  have  acquired: 

(I)  A  knowleflge  of  the  nidiments  of  music,  scales,  intervals,  and  staff  notation, 
including  the  terms  and  expression  marks  in  common  use;  (2)  the  ability  to  analyze 
the  harmony  and  form  of  hymn  tunes  and  simplest  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  involving 
triads  and  the  dominant  seventh  <h<»rd  and  their  inversions,  passing  tones,  and  modu- 
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lation  to  nearly  related  keys;  (3)  the  ability  to  harmonize,  on  paper,  in  four  vocal 
parts,  melodic  fragmentfl  involving  the  use  of  triads  and  the  dominant  seventh  chord 
and  their  inversions,  in  major  ke>'s. 

After  1906  the  candidate  must  also  meet  the  following  requirements  in  ear  training. 
To  name,  as  played  by  the  examiner,  intervals  involving  tones  of  the  major  scale,  the 
three  principal  triads  and  the  dominant  seventh  chord  in  fundamental  position,  and 
the  authentic,  plagal,  and  deceptive  [v  (or  v^)  to  vi]  cadences;  to  write  a  diatonic, 
major  melody  of  not  more  than  four  measures  in  simple  time,  involving  half,  quarter, 
eighth,  and  dotted  notes  (the  melody  to  be  played,  in  its  entirety,  three  times  by  the 
examiner). 

1.  Piano. — ^A  practical  knowledge  of  various  kinds  of  t<^>uch;  th(^  ability  to  play 
scales,  major  and  minor,  in  simple  and  canon  forms,  in  sixteenth  notes  (at  metronome 
speed,  J^=100),  and  three-toned  and  four-toned  arpeggios  in  sixteenth  not«e  (at 
metronome  speed  /=75),  the  ability  to  play,  with  due  regard  to  the  tempo,  fingering, 
phrasing,  and  expression,  the  studies  by  Hasert,  Op.  50,  Book  1;  Haydn's  Sonata  in  E 
minor  (Peter's  Edition,  No.  2;  Schinner  Edition,  No.  2),  the  Theme  and  Variations 
from  Mozart's  Sonata  in  A  major  (Peter's  Edition,  No.  12;  Schinner  Edition,  No.  9), 
Mendelssohn's  Scmgs  without  Words,  Nos.  19  and  49,  and  Schumaim's  Romance  in 
F  sharp  major  (Op.  28,  No.  2);  the  ability  to  play  at  sight  chorales  and  such  pieces 
as  the  first  twelve  numbers  of  Schumann's  Jugend- Album  (Op.  (iS).  [A  candidate 
may  offer  equivalents  for  the  studies  and  piwes  mentioned,  on  the  appnjval  of  the 
department.] 

2.  Voice. — The  ability  to  sing,  with  due  rc^rd  to  intonation,  tone  quality,  expres- 
sion, and  enunciation,  the  vocalises  of  Concone,  Op.  9,  and  not  fewer  tlian  six  of  the 
following  songs  (preferably  in  the  Englisli  version):  Schubert,  WTio  is  Sylvia?  and 
Hark,  Hark,  the  I^ark;  Mendelssohn,  Morgengniss;  Schumann,  An  den  Sonnenschein; 
Brahms,  Der  Sandmann;  Franz,  Widmung;  Grii^g,  Dasalte  Lied;  Chopin,  M&dchens 
Wunsch;  Massenet,  Ouvre  tes  beaux  yeux;  Paine,  Matin  Song;  the  ability  to  play 
pianoforte  accompaniments  of  the  grade  of  Concone,  Op.  9;  the  ability  to  sing  at  sight 
music  of  the  grade  of  hymn  tunes  by  Barnby,  Dykes,  and  Stainer,  and  of  the  studies 
in  Abt*8  Vocal  Tutor,  Part  III.  The  student  umst  alsf>  give  evidence  of  haAnng  an 
accurate  ear  and  of  having  laid  a  good  foundation  in  the  development  of  the  voice. 
[A  candidate  may  offer  equivalents  for  the  songs  mentioned,  on  the  a])i>roval  of  the 
department.] 

3.  llolin. — The  ability  to  play,  with  due  regard  to  l)owing.  lingering,  tone,  intona- 
tion, and  expn»sflion,  such  studies  as  those*  by  Dont  (Op.  37),  MaziLs  (Op.  .%),  and 
Kreutzer,  and  such  pieces  as  the  UKKlerately  dillicult  solos  of  Spohr,  Wieniawski, 
Godard,  and  Hies;  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  such  nnisic  iis  the  second  violin  j)arts 
of  the  string  (juartets  of  Ilaydn  and  Mozart. 

4.  Studcmt^M  wishing  to  be  examined  in  \ho  playing  of  other  instmnients  shouM 
correspond  with  the  music  department. 

NoTK.-  Students  considering  submitting  music  for  entranc*^  to  college  an?  advisc^l 
to  corresjjond  with  the  department,  stating  in  d<>tail  what  their  preparation  has  been 
in  thtK)ry  and  especially  in  the  practical  subjects.  In  the  latter  stu(l(>nts  must  give 
(fvidence  of  thorough  foundation  work  in  the  techniques  of  tlie  piano,  voice,  violin, 
or  other  instniment ,  in  addition  to  b(»ing  able  merely  to  play  or  sing  the  actual  nH|uin»- 
ment  mentioned. 

Certificates  will  not  be  accepted  in  music. 


CORRELATION    OF   MUSKJ    AND    NONMUSIC    COITISES. 

In  the  correlation  of  music  and  nonmusic  courses,  colleges  and 
universities  lead.  The  attitude  assumed  by  independent  schools  of 
music  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  taken   by  schools  of  technology 
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in  general  education;  they  take  the  position  that  they  are  profes- 
sional training  schools,  and  naturally  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
turning  out  composers,  pianists,  singers,  theorists,  and  pedagogues. 
They  do  not  consider  nonmusical  subjects  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
their  curricula.  Yet  in  the  best  of  these  schools  there  is  shown  a 
recognition  of  the  value  of  broader  culture  and  an  inclination  to 
include  such  subjects  as  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  graduates. 
The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has  recently  established  a 
reciprocal  relation  with  Harvard  University,  through  which  students 
in  the  conservatory  can  attend  courses  in  English,  French,  and 
Grerman  literature,  English  composition,  fine  arts,  physics  (especially 
acoustics),  and  public  speaking.  In  college  and  university  music 
departments  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  the  correlation  of 
courses  with  those  of  other  departments,  demanding,  in  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  uistitutions,  a  greater  or  less  amount  ofcollegiate 
work  as  a  part  of  the  graduate  course  in  music.  Reciprocally,  music 
as  an  elective  is  receiving  credit  as  a  subject  in  baccalaureate  courses. 

MANNER  OF  PROMOTING  STUDENTS  FROM  GRADE  TO  GRADE. 

The  manner  of  grading  students  and  of  determining  their  advance- 
ment from  one  grade  to  the  next  is  significant  as  indicating  to  what 
extent  system  and  accuracy  in  determining  the  standing*  of  music 
students  are  attained.  This  has  been  a  decided  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  admission  of  music  to  courses  leading  to  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  Perhaps  no  single  disclosure  by  the  investigation  is  more 
encouraging  than  this.  While  the  advancement  of  students  still 
rests  in  many  cases  with  the  instructor,  or  with  the  instnictor  and 
director  of  the  department  jointly,  the  development  of  a  system  of 
accurate  grade  marks,  based  on  examination  and  recitation,  gives 
promise  of  the  eventual  setting  up  of  such  standards  as  will  result  in 
the  unifying  of  educational  effort. 

The  following  tables  give  the  j^er  cent  of  schools  giving  examina- 
tions in  theoretical  and  practical  music;  of  schools  giving  written, 
oral,  and  actual  performance  testes;  of  schools  reeonlyig  by  marks 
the  grade  or  quality  of  a  student's  work;  and  of  schools  in  which  the 
instructor  or  faculty  determines  i)aasing  grade : 

Per  cent  of  institu  turns  givirug  examinatioTUi  yearly  or  of  tenet. 


CI1188  of  iiifltitutionH. 


Independent  achools  of  music 

CoUegee  and  universities 

Colleges  for  women 

Normal  schools 

Secondary  schools 


In  theo- 
I  retical 
subjects. 

71 
75  ! 
100 

80 


In  pfHC- 

tlCttl 

music. 

Writtea 

Onil. 

Perform- 
unee  test 

g^ 

fiO 

fiO  1            55J 
25               20 

70 

70 

33i 

50 

70 

7G| 

663 

56] 

'2Q 

(iti| 

50 

50 
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Per  cent  of  iruiituiioru  having  a  system  of  mmhs  for  recording  grades  and  determining 

passing  grade. 


Class  of  institutions. 


_        ,  ^  1  PasslDg  grade  deter- 
Recorded  nSned  by- 

Inall      ' 


Independent  schools  of  music 

Colleges  and  universities 

CoUeges  for  women 

Normal  schools 

Secondary  schools 


These  figures  are  based  on  207  replies  to  the  second  questionnaire. 
From  the  per  cent  of  schools  giving  actual  performance  tests,  it 
would  appear  that  the  opinion  that  a  suflBciently  accurate  and 
systematic  grading  of  work  in  practical  music  can  not  be  done  is 
losing  ground,  and  encouragement  is  given  the  belief  that  there  may 
develop  a  system  of  grading  in  practical  music  which  will  satisfy 
educators  and  remove  one  of  the  great  obstacles  ix)  the  admission  of 
applied  music  to  general  educational  courses. 

EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS   OF   MUSIC    STUDENTS. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  purpose  upon  the  part  of  depart- 
ments of  music  in  colleges  and  universities  to  demand  a  certain  amount 
of  general  educational  qualification  from  those  who  wish  to  enter 
graduate  courses  in  music.  In  this  connection,  the  following  table 
gives  the  per  cent  of  music  students  in  595  institutions  who  have 
completed  a  high  school  course  of  at  least  three  years: 

Class  of  inst  itut  ions . 

Per  cent. 

Indop<'ndont  schools  of  iniLsic 43 

Collogc's  and  universities 50 

Collegers  for  women 57  J 

Normal  schools 5(i  jj 

Secondary'  schools 22J 

Tlie  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  music  (not  including  preparation) 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  tlie  per  cent  of  students 
devoting  less  than  five  hours,  more  than  five  hours  but  less  than  ton, 
and  more  than  ten  hours  per  week  to  recitation. 


(■lass  of  Institutions. 


Indopcndont  schools  of  music. 

Colli«g<'s  and  universities 

Colleges  lor  women 

Normal  schools , 

Secondary  schools 


I/ess  than 
I    /)  hours. 


Prr  cent. 


(iT) 
mi 


M<>n»  than 


5  »»ut  l«!sa  I  More  than 
than  10  I  10  hours, 
hours. 


1 


Per  cent. 

+  32    I 

32,S 

+  24     ' 


Per  c nit. 

11. \ 

4  14 

+  9 

+  7 


PROPERTY    DEVrXFED   TO    MUSICAL    IXSTRLKmON. 

The  questions  relating  to  iinances  were  not  answered  by  848  of  the 
595  schools  returning  statistics,  hence  the  sta<4»ment.s  of  amount  of 
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property  devoted  to  musical  purposes  and  of  yearly  expenditures  for 
music  instruction  are  far  from  complete.  They  are  significant,  never- 
theless, and  if  increased  in  proper  proportion  by  a  full  statement 
would  show  a  very  large  investment  in  music  education.  It  should 
be  remembered  also  that  these  figures  refer  only  to  organized  schools, 
the  immense  sums  expended  on  private  instruction  being  unknown. 
Libraries  and  museums, — In  all,  39,538  volumes,  valued  at  $62,120, 
are  reported  by  the  595  institutions.  In  several  instances  private 
libraries  are  reported  as  at  the  service  of  students.  No  museums  are 
reported. 

Property  devoted  to  mugical  instructiojh. 


I 

'  Value  of  build- 
I      Ingsand 
I     grounds. 


Value  of  In- 
1  fn^?nJ'  '  P«nnancnt  IvolumeHin 
a^n^fumi-'  ;^"^«^»^-"^-      "»^'*^- 
ture. 


Value  of 
librar>'. 


Class  of  Institutions. 


Expense 
for  pent. 


If 


Independent  schools 

of  music lU 

Colleses  and  univur-  , 

slUes 31     l,281.fi00 

Colleges  for  women...     9        243,000 

Normal  schools. I 

Secondary  schools....;    8|      153.750 

Total I  5K  I  2.25tl.400 


«  c 


k 


-5'     a 

it,       5 


S578.  no     20 


$159,700 

310.902 
163.  (X)9 


51 


4  1827.000 

1  I    46.000 

2  17.500 


|1 


21     23,188 


18.  IM 
10.088 


208.8('>5       1      100.000     22       3.348 
03  I  W.7i» 


852.07ti  I    8     000.  SIN) 


i   J 

1^ 


18  S22,925 

33  I  19,222 
13     13.225. 


20      3.523 
84  I  58.805 


2A 


S53,34« 

13,243 
1.840 


4        9.675 

52  I    78.104 


Annual  recei ptn  from  insttniHum  in  music. 


Class  of  infltitutlona. 


^"1^.1"^  "-"  ^■- ""• 


giftM 


-        '-  c 


-(^ 


'Ji' 


§r     5     gci    i 
< 


\     Othor 
I    Hourci's. 


Z  c       c 


Studonts' 
fivs. 


5,    1^    ^ 


35. 


Independ<>nt  schools 
of  music 

Collegoa  and  univer- 
sities  

Colleen  for  women..'    3  '     1.450 

Normal  schools ! 

Secondary  8ch<x)ls...     (•  '    1.070 

Total %\  '■  m,M\l 


I  'II 

fi   «47.053    ...J 3   $.'».. ')78       0   $8,375 


I 


Total. 


8      I8.K25  j     4    $5.H<N) 


I  200     :iO    10.420 

3     4.550       7     2.410 


4    lO.OJO 
8    l.'i,040 


I7G  I     8  1  1,322 


5  .$7,000     28   $520..')ia     $5<>7,5im 


10    14.072     82     440.380 
1  I      140  .  28     lK.'i,45(i 


400. 1»3 
IIM.OOO 


4  i  1.448     5:{      111.848 


0   \{),iM     54   31,533  ;  20  23,5»i0    101  ■1.2«i7,247 

I        I  I 


126.823 
1.418.0<)1 


III.-  STATISTICAL.  TABI-.ES. 


Statistics  of  the  institutions  replying  to  the  first  questionnaire  are 
given  in  the  tables  which  follow.  Tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  summarize 
Tables  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  which  give  in  detail  the  number  of  schools, 
instructors,  and  students,  and  the  numbpr  of  graduates  and  of 
students  receiving  certificates  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  the  institutions  is  also  shown. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  the  statistics  of  indepaident  schools  of  mimCj  shomng  the 
7111711  be r  of  instructors,  stufients,  and  graduates^  and  number  of  students  reveiriiig 
certificates. 


■ 

Schools 
report- 
ing. 

f.l 

Instructo 



^•^^^    m'ale. 
306  1      271 

rs. 
Total. 

Stud 
Male. 

ents  onn 

Fe- 
male. 

10,860 

Dlled. 
Total. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
lasts 
years. 

Students 
not  grad- 
uates re- 
oeivins 
certifi- 
cates in 
last  5 
years. 

United  States 

607 

2,527 

17.122 

1,962  '         1.971 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Atlantic  Division 

28 

J 

1 

133 

20 

8 

145 

115 
28 
14 

114 

248 
48 
22 

289 

1.218 

3.911 

6.329 
1,200 

409 
8.874 

310 

662 

1,033 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division. . . . 
Western  Division 

49 

1.230 

30 

362 

6,297 

280 

30 
1.270 

20 
918 



North  Atlantic  Di\'i8ion: 
Maine 



1 

i 

New  Hampsliire 

::::::::i;;:;. ;:':::::;: 

1 

1 .- 

Vermont .       

1 :... 

Massachusetts 

2 

n 

6 

17 

243 

822 

1,065 

42 

30 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

1 
1 

8 

2 
90 

6 
25 

5 
59 

■"'is' 

7 

149 

5 

70 

is 

664 
20 
373 

109 

1,294 

60 

1.020 



i27 

2,558 

80 

2,499 



New  York  

414 

644 

)*ennsylvftnlR .    . ,  

206 

369 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

' 

20 

28 

48 

1.200 

1 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

1 

Virginia                     ...1  

1 "" 

1 

West  Virginia 

1 1 

North  Carolina        

"     1              1 

1 

South  Carolina 

1 1 

' 

(ieorgia     .              

1 

! 

1 

Florida ' 

1 

I 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tennessee 

2 

2| 

2 

4 

15 

65 

68 

9 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

' 

1               . 

1 

I/Oniniana 

1 1       

1                  1 

Texas 

2 

6  , 

12 

18 

34 

307 

341 

21  1               20 

Arkansas 

C)klahoma 

I 

Indian  Territory      

1              1              '               1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

1 
11 

3 
1 

1 

1 

38  i 

1 

12 

50 
30 
113 
40 
19 
18 

216 

i.as2 

1,508 

1 
199  '               32 

Indiana 

90  1               30 

Illinois 

l«i  , 
11  ' 

9  ! 

52 
24 
8 
9 

484 

203 

200 

10 

2.78<J 

l,3<r2 

400 

250 

4,iU7 

1,505 

(KX) 

2<"^ 

Jkss  .             472 

Michigan 

100  1               (>9 

Wisconsin 

SO  '             305 

Minnesota 

102    

Iowa 

1 

Missouri 

•> 

0, 

ft 

12 

9r) 

93 

ISS 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 



Nebraska 

1              ' 



Kansas 

1 

4  ' 

1 

^ 

' 

2-> 

84 

llMi 

5                   10 

W'estoru  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

1                           II' 

Colorado 

1 ' 

New  Mexico 

1 , , 

Arizona 

.1                   ■                .1                   ■..:... 

' 

irtah    

1 

Nevada 

' 

Idaho            

1                   1 

Washington 

1                   1                                       1 

On'gon     

1                                                       ; 

California 

1 



30 

2JSU 

310 

' 

1 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  the  statistics  of  music  departments  of  universities  and  colleyca, 
showing  the  number  of  instructors,  students,  and  graduatis  in  music,  and  number  of 
students  receiiing  certificates  in  music. 


Iniiti-  I  '  !'  I 

tutionn  . 

"SST"   Male.  I  J^^    TotaLj  Male. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Divlnion. 
South  Atlantic  Dl\i8ion . 
South  Central  Diviaion . . 
North  Central  DiAision. . 
Western  Division 


151 

23 
IS 
1ft 
78 
19 


i 

336         344         (V80       5.257 


12,788  I  18.971 


Gradu- 
atps  In 
music  in 
last  5 
years. 


.  Students 
notgrad- 
,  uates  re- 
'  cei\ing 
certifi- 
cates In 
music  In 
last  Ti 
yrars. 


l.«52 


15 
21 
173 


34 
25 
50 
192 
43 


122 
40 
71 

3i'>5 
82 


1.253  i 
35fi 
144  . 

3,r»5 
499 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  I slund 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jeriicy 

Pennsvl  vania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Mar>land 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Geoigia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

l/ouislana. 

Texas 

Arkansas. 

Oklahoma. 

Indian  Territory. 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan.. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri. 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 
We.*item  Division: 

Montana. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado.. 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah.... 

Nevada. 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Caluomia. 


88 


10 


10 
27 


38 


8| 


10! 
35  ' 


34 
536 


64 

I 
"3 


295 


2.0r« 

49t-. 

9S7 
7.8fili 
1.37r, 


3.316  I 

912  I 

1.584  I 

11,284  • 

1.875 


$8 


390 


977 


92 
1,474 


10  I 


33 


3M 

73 
137 
9H9 
120 


40 
51 


2ii2 


114  : 

44 

218 

13 

«  1 

43 

49 

24 

174 

lfW> 

XV} 

14 

r,  ' 

32 

38  . 

3 

0 

30 

41 

0 

31 

K.3 

194 

17 

3 

90 

93'... 

58 

•Jf.7  1 

325 

23 

633 


45 
6 
29 
53S 
15 


:<3 

6 


4 

13 
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Table  3. — Sumrnary  of  statistics  of  mtmc  departments  in  colleges  for  women,  showing 
the  number  of  instnictorSj  stxtdents^  and  graduates  in  mi«ic,  and  number  of  students 
receiving  certificates  in  music. 


Insti- 
tutions 
report- 
ing. 

Instructors  in  music. 

students  enrolled   in 
departments  of  music. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
music  in 
last  5 
years. 

Students 
not  grad- 
uates m- 
cel\ing 
certifi- 
cates In 
music  in 
lasts 
years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

208 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

United  states 

57 

8A 

294 

210 

7,562 

7.772 

1 
491  ,             323 

North  Atlantic  Division . . . 
South  Atlantic  Di\'iHion . . . 
South  Central  Division. . . . 
North  Central  Division. . . . 
Western  Division 

9 
18 
1« 
13 

1 

20 
25 
13 
21 
7 

24 
72 
57 
52 
3 

44 

97 
70 
73 
10 

84 
29 
49 
48 

1.547 
2,077 

'780 

1.631 
2.106 
1.882 
1,373 
780 

74 
121 

91 
205 

1 

227 

12 

83 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

1 

1 

3 

4 

80 

141 

221 

11 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

4 

14 

12 

2A 

572 

572 

4 

1 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

2 

4 

3 

7 

en 

677 

30 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

2 

1 

6 

7 

4 

157 

161 

29 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

3 
1 
5 

6 
6' 

8 

1 
20 

14 

1 
26 

3 

i3' 

255 

14 

633 

258 

14 

646 

17 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

41 

127 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolhia 

Georgia 

3 
3 
3 

5 
5 
3 

13 
14 
16 

18 
19 
19 

9 

4 

499          508 
318          322 
358          358 

21 
13 
29 

14 
5 
81 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

4 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 

3 
5 
2 

1 
0 
2 

10 
11 
13 
9 
5 
6 
3 

13 

16 
15 
10 
5 
K 
3 

24 
20 
0 
5 

6" 

275 
358 
375 
470 

05 
195 

65 

299 
378 
375 
475 

95 
195 

65 

18 
13 

28 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

id 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

5 
15 
12 

Texas 

Arkansas 

2 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territorv 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

3 

6 

12 

18 

7 

257 

264 

26 

0 

Indiana 

Illinois            .  .      . 

3 

5 

9 

14 

23 

•274 

297 

20  1              i 

Michigan 

..\  ...:.:. 

.     1 

Wlsconflin 

Minnesota 



Iowa 

Missouri 

7 

10 

31 

41 

18 

794 

812 

150 

82 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

NebrHska.   .. 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvomlng 

1               1 

( 'olorado 

1 

Now  Mexico 

1 ! 

Arizona 

:::::::  ::::::::i:::::::: 

rtah         

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California. 

1 

7 

3 

10 

;;;;;;;; 

780 

780 
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Table  4. — Summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  music  departnunls  of  normal  schools,  showing 
the  number  of  instructors,  students,  and  graduates  in  music,  and  number  receiving  OOT" 
tificates  in  music. 


Schools 
report- 

Instructors  in  music. 

Students  onro 
depart&ients  oi 

lied   in 
music. 

Total. 

Qradu- 
atea  in 
music  in 
lasts 
years. 

653 

Studonta 
not  grad- 
uates re- 
ceiving 
certifi- 
cates in 
music  in 
last  5 
years. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

F<v. 
male. 

United  States 

98 

87 

138 

225 

3,215 

12,385 

18,004 

86 

North  Atlantic  Division . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . . 
Sooth  Central  Division .... 

28 
16 
12 
38 
5 

21 
6 
8 

40 
3 

30 
28 
22 
41 

8 

60 
34 
30 
00 
11 

342 
507 
388 
1.701 
277 

3,878 
1,848 
1.143 
4,067 
540 

6,860 
2,355 
1,531 
7,422 
826 

240 
12 
18 

336 
38 

25 
15 

North  Central  Division .... 
Western  Division 

46 



North  Atlantic  Division: 

2 

1 
1 
4 
1 
2 

1 
7 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
5 
1 
8 

2 

i' 

3 

2* 

15 

3 

1 
2 
5 
1 
3 

20 
1 

24 

66 
1 
2 

10 

2' 

116 

'*i46' 

260 
102 

68 
245 

60 

258 

2,253 

100 

532 

326 
103 

70 
255 

60 
260 
5,000 
100 
677 

New  Hanipshiro 

Vermont.! 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

ConDmrticnt 

25 

New  York 

100 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

50 

South  Atlantic  Di\ision: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

ViiginU 

2 
2 

4 
3 

4 

1 

2" 

1 
2 

3 
2 
6 
10 
7 

4 
2 

8 
11 
0 

465 

7 

4 

6 

25 

800 
47 
413 
260 
238 

1,365 
54 
417 
266 
263 

West  ViiginiH. 

North  Carolina 

Qeonda 

12 

15 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

1 

1 
4 

1 

I 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
8 

3 
36 
74 

13 
126 
203 

16 

162 
277 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

1 

Mississippi 

1/OUifflana 

2 

1 

7 
1 

7 
1 

'"iei" 

188 
371 

188 
535 

Texas 

ArkanMSff 

Oklahoma 

3 

5 

6 

11 

111 

242 

353 

17 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Di\i8ion: 
Ohio 

6 
4 

5 
2 
6 
3 

1 
6 

6 
10 
5 

7 
3 
4 

1 
7 

7 
6 
2 
5 

4 
2 
1 
8 

12 
10 

7 
12 
7 
6 
2 
15 

G2 
325 
195 

26 
203 

52 

12 
743 

508 
880 
623 
234 

257 

35 

1,260 

660 
1.205 
1,148 

260 
1,221 

309 

47 

2,012 

70 
18 

Indiana 

0 

Illinois 

Michigan 

110 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

26 

Iowa 

16 

Missouri 

74 

30 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

i 

2 
2 

4' 

3 

1 
1 

4 

1 
5 

7 

2 
45 
36 

57 
245 
175 

50 
200 
211 

Nebraska 

Kanna.H . 

20 

Western  DiWsion: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

1 

3 

3 

6 

13 

43 

56 

38 

Utah 

Nevada 

Muho 

1 
2 



1 
3 

1 
3 

15 
220 

03 
273 

106 
502 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfomia 

1 

1 

1 

20 

140 

160 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  the  8t€Ui8tics  of  the  mugic  deparim.enU  of  secondary  schools,  shonh 
ing  the  number  of  instructors y  students ,  and  graduates  in  music,  and  num^  of  students 
receiving  certificates  in  mtrnc. 


Schools 

instructors  In  music. 

Studen 
depart] 

Male. 

ts   cnro 
ments  of 

Fe- 
male. 

lied   In 
music. 

Total. 

Gradu- 
ates m 
music  in 
lasts 
years. 

Students 
not  grad- 
uates le- 
oeivlng 
cerUfl- 
cates  in 
muBioln 
lasts 
years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

United  states 

228 

230 

470 

700 

3,507 

10,903 

14,500 

634 

636 

North  Atlantic  Division . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division ... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division .... 
Western  Division 

87 
34 
35 
61 
11 

102 
32 
23 
61 
12 

182 
60 
49 

136 
34 

284 
101 

72 
197 

46 

1,668 
274 
329 

1,207 
129 

4,473 
1,760 
1,370 
2,771 
520 

6,131 
2,043 
1609 
3,978 
649 

193 
106 

89 
218 

26 

187 
78 
45 
177 
ls9 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Iffiiinn . . 

4 
8 
2 

17 
2 
8 

23 
8 

15 

5 
5 

1 
29 

3 

5 
27 

7 
20 

4 

10 

2 

38 

1 

20 
54 
22 
31 

9 
15 

3 
67 

4 

25 
81 
29 
51 

65 
132 

17 
270 

25 

13 
341 

80 
715 

85 

405 

58 

787 

19 

92 

1,357 

461 

1,209 

150 

537 

75 

1,057 

44 

105 

1,608 

541 

1,924 

4 
5 
11 
40 

39 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

37 
45 
9 
42 

New  York 

91 

New  Jersey 

20 

Pennsyl  vanla 

37 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

4 

5 
0 
5 
3 

1 
4 
3 

8 
4 
5 
3 

3 
'I 
I 

r 



i 



2 
11 
18 
13 
11 
2 
6 
6 

10 
3 

12 
4 

5 
23 
21 
18 
16 
2 
9 
7 

10 

it 

4 

64 

64* 

78 
47 
3 
3 
25 

19 
15 
45 
4 

234 
243 
330 
448 
223 
30 
115 
146 

299 
133 
280 
67 

298 
243 
384 
526 
270 
33 
118 
171 

318 

148 

334 

71 

25 
9 
9 

34 
2 
3 

20 
6 

3 

District  of  Columbia... 

Vlivlnli^.    , 

3 
32 

West  Vliglnla 

10 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

33 

Geonda 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

20 
2 

10 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

I) 
5 
2 
o 

8 
2 

12 
4 

10 
2 
fi 

10 

ii 

I 

1 

'I 

8 

"■"is" 

3 
3 
12 

8 
5 
5 

17 

i 

12 

7 
18 
16 

19 

S 
H 

32 
3 
40 
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IV.  PAST  AND  PRESENT  TENDENCIES. 

It  already  has  been  noted  that  the  development  of  music  educa- 
tion has  moved  along  four  lines,  namely,  in  the  public  schools,  by 
private  teachers.  \n  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  independent 
music  schools.  fThe  impulse  given  by  the  old  singing  school,  with  its 
crude  attempts  to"  teach  the  reading  of  music  by  note  to  adults, 
naturally  led  to  efforts  in  the  same  direction  with  children,  and 
music  in  the  public  schools  was  the  resultj  The  activity  of  individ- 
uals resulted  in  a  constantly  increasing^l^dy  of  private  teachers  of 
various  instruments  and  musical  theory.  This  body  received  many 
accessions  of  trained  musicians  whom  the  unsettled  social  and 
political  conditions  of  Europe  sent  to  this  country,  and  who  gained 
their  livelihood  by  teaching  music.  The  gradual  establishment  of 
schools  of  music  and  of  departments  i5f  miLsic  in  connection  with 
colleges  followed,  and  the  movement  toward  a  formal  music  educa- 
tion was  fully  launched.  Undoubtedly,  among  these  agencies  there  . 
were  many  with  high  ideals  and  more  or  less  definite  educational 
purposes,  but  influences  were  quickly  at  work  which  were  to  give  a 
decidedly  wrong  bent  to  music  instruction.  Composition  and  per- 
formance were  the  goals  toward  which  all  efforts  were  directed,  and 
with  no  educational  precedents  existing  for  the  guidance  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  music  teaching  rapidly  became  imbued  with  false  ideals, 
and,  in  time,  the  affected  virtuoso,  the  specialist,  flourished,  finding 
many  disciples,  and  the  purpose  of  music  education  steadily  narrowed. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  the  pedagogic  development  of 
music  in  its  earlier  stages,  under  the  conditions  dominant  in  a  country 
whose  energies  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  expansion  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  should  be  lacking  in  system.  Wlien  the  progress, 
in  the  United  States,  of  educational  movements  generally  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  remarkable  that  in  an  art  so  elaborate  and  complex 
as  music  confusion  should  exist  and  much  pioneer  work  be  necessary, 
and  that  mistakes  both  of  commission  and  omission  would  be  made 
before  music  education  should  be  fully  understood,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  should  be  based  be  clearly  formulated.]  Wliile  the 
historical  statement  may  indicate  the  absence  of  a  guiding  principle, 
a  lack  of  unity  in  effort,  and  confusion  of  opinion  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted the  true  office  of  music  and  the  real  nature  of  music  education, 
it  also  supplies  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  demand  for  musical 
culture,  and  that  those  who  took  upon  them  the  labors  of  the  pioneer 
perceived  this,  and,  realizing  the  need  for  a  better  education  of  the 
people  in  music,  were  not  astray  in  their  estimate  of  what  that  need 
was.  The  projectors  of  the  old  singing  school  builded  better  than 
they  knew  when  they  attempted  to  initiate  the  people  into  the 
mysteries  of  musical  notation,  and  gave  impetus  to  an  impulse  which 
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was  to  bear  good  fruit.  Despite  their  slight  musical  equipment  and 
the  crudity  of  their  instruction,  they  were  keen  enough  to  perceive 
that  music  was  an  important  part  of  the  hfe  of  the  people  and  could 
be  made  more  productive  of  good  by  educating  them  in  the  essentials 
of  music  culture.  It  was  the  departure  from  tliis  purpose  by  those 
who  followed  that  gave  rise  to  the  confusion  which  so  quickly  devel- 
oped as  the  cultivation  of  music  increased,  and  that  circumscribed 
the  scope  of  music  education,  limiting  it  for  many  years  almost 
entirely  to  the  field  of  professional  training. 

The  practice  of  music,  rapidly  developing  into  well-defined  special- 
ties, each  possessing  its  own  peculiar  technique  and  requirements  of 
instruction,  attracted  a  constantly  increasing  body  of  students 
whose  entire  attention  became  more  and  more  absorbed  by  the  form 
in  which  they  were  specially  interested.  This  absorption  in  some 
particular  manifestation  of  music  produced  sharply  drawn  lines  of 
separation,  and  caused  formulators  of  methods  of  instruction  to  lose 
sight  of  two  truths  which  underlie  music  education  equally  with 
other  forms,  and  which  must  be  taken  into  account  by  those  who 
would  place  music  where  it  rightfully  belongs  in  the  scheme  of  public 
education:  First,  that  to  be  educationally  valuable  music  must  speak 
a  message  to  the  people  at  large,  who  must  be  prepared  to  imderstand 
and  appreciate  its  utterances;  and,  second,  that  while  there  are 
various  forms  of  musical  manifestation  they  are  all  branches  of  the 
parent  music  trunk,  their  fruitfulness  depending  upon  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  stem  from  wliich  they  derive  their  life;  and 
whether  music  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  creator,  theorist, 
performer,  or  pedagogue;  whether  it  be  taught  in  the  public  school, 
the  college,  the  university,  the  conservatory,  or  by  private  teacher, 
underlying  all  instruction  are  basic  educational  principles  requiring 
recognition  and  logical  development;  and  however  divergent  the 
activities  of  the  different  exponents  of  music  eventually  may  become, 
there  is  a  point  where  their  specialization  emerges  from  the  parent  art. 

The  failure  of  musicians  to  apprehend  these  truths  has  constituted 
the  weakness  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  past  forty  years. 
It  was  the  excessive  emphasis  placed  on  the  vocational  aspect  of 
music,  exalting  it  unduly,  which  relegated  to  the  background  and 
ultimately  obscured  that  view  which  sees  in  music  a  close  connection 
with  social  and  national  life,  and  opens  up  a  vast  field  of  cultural 
education  in  which  the  people  can  participate.  This  restriction  of 
the  office  of  music  has  come  to  pass  despite  the  fact  that  history  is 
replete  with  illustrations  of  the  intimacy  (»xisting  between  it  and 
personal,  social,  and  national  life  in  the  expression  of  the  deeper 
feelings  of  human  nature.  Dominated  by  this  narrow  view,  the  aim 
of  music  teaching  hjvs  been  the  making  of  players  and  singers  or  the 
development  of  composers,  and  back  of  the  activities  of  those  who 
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have  dictated  methods  of  instructioii  has  been  the  conviction  that 
peculiar  and  pronounced  talent  must  determine  the  advisability  of 
music  instruction,  those  only  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  this 
Grod-given  ability  being  worthy  of  serious  attention,  while  for  the 
less  fortunate  majority  music  is  a  sealed  book. 

This  narrowness  of  outlook  and  the  absence  of  definite  standards 
of  instruction  naturally  have  made  themselves  felt  in  music  teach- 
ing. Specialized  forms  of  study  have  been  thrust  upon  students 
almost  with  the  first  lesson.  Technique  became  the  sine  qua  non  of 
all  effort.  No  provision  was  made  for  foundational  preparation,  and 
the  necessity  for  any  breadth  of  culture  was  entirely  ignored.  Music ' 
departments  and  conservatories  became  technical  training  schools, 
and  private  teachers  emulated  their  example.  Well-defined  courses 
of  study,  progressing  logically  and  systematically  from  grade  to  grade 
to  the  point  where  specialization  could  properly  begin  and  specific 
professional  preparation  be  entered  upon  to  advantage,  were  so  rare 
as  to  be  a  negUgible  quantity  in  estimating  the  status  of  music  educa- 
tion, and  the  correlation  of  masic  and  nonmusic  courses  was  prac- ^ 
tically  unknown.  The  status  of  music  in  universities  and  colleges ' 
was  also  unsatisfac*tory,  on  account  of  the  reason  for  its  installation 
being  in  doubt,  some  holding  that  it  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  a  music  education  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  that 
furnished  by  the  primary  grades,  others  seeking  to  secure  for  it 
recognition  as  a  professional  specialty  in  common  ^^ith  other  special- 
ties of  the  imiversity  system,  while  the  college  authorities  them- 
selves looked  upon  it  as  a  good  thing  for  the  treasury  but  of  little  ot 
no  moment  in  the  general  scheme  of  education/  Sharp  distinctions 
were  drawn  between  the  advocates  of  music  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  work  and  those  who,  by  right  of  their  training  and  standing 
as  professional  musicians,  considered  themselves  the  true  exponents 
of  music.  La<'k  of  coordination  and  cooperation  left  a  wide  chasm 
between  the  more  elementary  work,  as  carried  on  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  the  advanced  courses  outlined  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  result  of  these  conditions  was  the  complete  separation  of 
music  from  general  educational  thought.  Trained  educators  natu- 
rally were  quick  to  perceive  the  lack  of  standardization  in  methods 
and  the  pedagogic  inefliciency  of  those  to  whom  the  development  of 
music  education  was  intiTisted,  and  of  coui-se  gave  music  a  valuation 
no  higher  than  that  at  which  it  was  appraised  by  the  majority  of  its 
exponents.  The  unscientific  character  of  music  teaching,  the  preva- 
lence of  haphazard  systems  of  instruction,  and  the  undue  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  personal  equation  repelled  educatoi*s,  who  accepted 
the  statement  of  musicians  themselves  that  temperament  and  natu- 
ral endowment  are  indispensable  in  music  education.     The  fact  that 
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not  only  the  average  teacher  of  music,  whatever  might  be  his  or  her 
sincerity,  was  of  restricted  education  and  intellectual  ambition,  but 
that  too  frequenth^  music's  most  prominent  exponents  were  of 
equally  narrow  intellectual  horizon,  strongly  militated  against  music 
as  an  educational  force.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  organized 
educational  forces  toward  music  is  significantly  expressed  in  the  oft- 
repeated  stoiy  of  the  principal  of  a  girl's  school,  who  asked  a  pros- 
pective student,  ''Do  you  come  here  to  study,  or  to  take  music?'' 
However  unfair  this  attitude  may  be  considered  by  those  who,  sound- 
ing the  depths  of  musical  science  and  art,  realize  its  potentialities,  it 
is  apparently  abundantly  justified  by  the  conditions  which  have 
prevailed  until  within  recent  years. 

Turning  from  this  contemplation  of  past  conditions  and  tendencies 
to  those  of  the  present,  we  find  many  of  the  evils  named  still  existing. 
The  misapprehension  of  yeai-s  is  not  easily  removed,  and  the  segre- 
gation of  teachers,  the  absence  of  standards,  and  the  spirit  of  speciali- 
zation arising  from  the  excessive  cultivation  of  music  as  a  vocation, 
wliich  has  dictated  the  various  schemes  of  instruction  for  so  many 
years,  are  conditions  not  to  be  quickly  overcome.  Yet  there  are 
abundant  indications  that  influences  are  now  at  work  which  have 
leavened  the  lump  and  are  already  making  themselves  strongly  felt. 
There  has  grownn  into  appreciable  proportions  a  class  of  musicians 
who  decidedly  deprecate  the  narrowness  and  inefficiency  of  the  past, 
and  are  making  strenuous  and  w^ell-directe<l  efforts  to  broaden  the 
character  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  music  teaching.  In  the 
meetings  of  their  associations,  in  their  studios  and  class  rooms,  and 
in  print  they  are  carrying  on  a  propaganda  which  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  evils  which  have  existed  for  so  long  a  tune.  Earnest  attempts 
are  made  by  exponents  of  music  education  in  the  public  schools,  con- 
servatories, and  colleges,  and  among  private  teachei^s  to  get  together, 
to  establish  standards,  to  unify  courses  of  study,  and  to  supply  miss- 
ing links  in  the  educational  chain.  The  day  of  the  pretentious 
virtuoso  is  past;  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  long-cherished 
belief  that  music  teaching  should  be  coniined  to  those  who  are  tem- 
peramentally endowed  is  a  serious  mistake.  The  importance  of 
foundational  work  is  being  realized,  and  the  bcnelicent  effects  upon 
the  musician  of  a  broad  culture  are  becoming  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated. 

Teachers  of  various  instruments  and  of  voice  are  makmg  system- 
atic efforts  to  prepare  curricula  which  will  be  uniform  in  standard, 
doing  away  with  the  desultory  and  unregulated  methods  of  the  past. 
Theorists  are  discussing  questions  the  solutions  of  which  will  make 
for  imiformity.  Teachers  in  public  schools  are  steadily  seeking  to 
improve  both  the  matter  and  the  method  of  their  phase  of  music 
education,  rectifying  inaccuracies  of  grading  and  bridging  over  the 
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chasm  between  elementary  and  advanced  grades.  The  cultivation 
of  music  in  its  foundational  aspects  and  as  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
people  is  being  given  intelligent  consideration.  Pedagogic  principles 
as  a  basis  for  further  development  are  being  given  attention,  and  the 
trend  is  strongly  toward  efficiency,  uniformity,  coordination,  and 
cooperation. 

The  body  of  musicians  to  be  inoculated  with  sound  pedagogic 
principles  and  breadth  of  view  is  large,  many  of  its  members  are 
isolated,  conmiercialism  is  still  strong,  and  many  are  yet  too  much 
inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  methods  with  which  they  are  familiar 
and  too  indifferent  to  take  the  trouble  involved  in  improvement;  but 
the  germ  has  been  implanted,  and  although  it  may  take  time  it  will 
do  its  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  which  an  investigation  of  present 
tendencies  shows  is  the  marked  change  in  their  attitude  toward  music 
of  the  dominating  forces  in  educational  movements  to-day,  namely, 
the  colleges  and  universities.  While  music  Ib  still  made  to  feel  that* 
it  is  only  tolerated  in  some  institutions,  there  has  come  to  pass  what 
may  rightfully  be  esteemed  a  remarkable  change  of  heart  upon  the 
part  of  many  institutions  of  the  highest  grade  and  influence.  It  is 
clear  that  the  separation  between  music  and  general  educational 
thought  is  not  only  being  rapidly  lessened,  but  that  it  will  completely 
disappear  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  past  conditions  w^ould  warrant 
one  in  predicting.  The  report  of  an  investigation  of  the  present 
status  of  music  in  colleges,  conducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Eastern  Educational  ilusic  Conference,**  gives  some  exceedingly 
interesting  information  on  tliis  point.  A  list  of  questions  concerning 
the  granting  of  credit  for  the  study  of  music,  both  for  entrance  and 
during  the  college  course,  was  sent  to  a  number  of  leading  universi- 
ties and  colleges  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  pailicularly  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  where  educational  precedent  is 
most  strong.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  replies  were  received. 
Fifty-eight  institutions  do  not  maintain  music  departments.  Of  these, 
15  give  the  following  reasons  for  the  absence  of  such  departments: 
No  means,  8;  no  demand,  3;  music  not  a  collegiate  study,  3;  lack  of 
time,  1.  New  York  University  replies:  "If  we  were  given  an  endow- 
ment for  such  courses,  we  should  offer  them  gladly. "  Of  the  remain- 
ing 65  institutions,  58  give  credit  for  the  study  of  music,  either  at 
entrance  or  during  the  course  leading  to  a  degree,  or  both.  Among 
the  institutions  granting  credit  in  music  both  for  entrance  and  toward 
a  degree  are  Amherst,  Barnard ,  Beloit ;  College  of  St.  Angela ,  Colorado ; 
Columbia  University,  Cornell  University ,  Haivard  University,  Oberlin, 

<iTho  full  roport  can  bo  obtained  by  addressing  Trof.  Leoniird  B.  McWhood,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Radcliffe,  Smith,  State  College  of  Washington,  Syracuse  University, 
Tufts,  Westminster,  and  Wilson. 

Those  that  grant  entrance  credit  but  not  toward  a  degree  are 
Leland  Stanford  University,  University  of  North  Dakota,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  The  first  of  these  has  no  department  of  music, 
and  its  recognition  (August,  1907)  of  the  value  of  entrance  credit  in 
music  to  the  amount  of  three  points  out  of  fifteen  required  is 
significant.  . 

Among  the  institutions  that  grant  credit  toward  a  degree  but  not 
at  entrance  are  the  Universities  of  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin; Dartmouth  and  Mount  Holyoke  colleges.  Northwestern 
University,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  University  of  Nashville, 
Vassar  and  Wellesley  colleges,  Yale  University,  and  Converse  College. 

The  subjects  for  which  credit  is  given,  and  the  number  of  colleges 
granting  such  credit,  are  as  follows: 


Branches  in  which  credit  18  allowed. 


Musical  appreciation,  including  history  of  music,  etc. 

Harmony 

Counterpoint,  including  fugue,  etc 

Composition,  including  form,  etc 

Practical  music  (performance) 


Aten- 

Toward 

a  degree 

9 

42 

18 

47 

9 

33 

0 

18 

10 

21 

The  significance  of  these  figures  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  credits 
are  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  its  equivalent,  and  not  for 
professional  courses. 


V.  CONCLUSION. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  status  of  formal  music  education  is  one 
of  transition.  With  many  independent  schools  of  music,  colleges, 
and  universities  offering  well-conceived  music  courses  of  high  stand- 
ard, there  is  still  lacking  the  unity  and  complete  coordination  of  effort 
that  should  characterize  a  well-grounded  scheme  of  education.  The 
courses  of  each  institution  follow  each  other  sequentially,  but  no 
uniform  standard  is  maintained  by  which  their  relative  merit  and 
adaptability  can  be  assured,  and  which  w^ill  unify  the  work  of  all 
institutions  offering  such  courses  into  a  thoroughly  organized  system. 
Each  school  is  a  law  unto  itself;  hence  when  a  student  presents  credits 
from  one  to  another  there  is  no  basis  of  agreement  as  to  the  value  of 
such  credits.  Secondary  schools,  which  in  general  education  take 
care  to  have  their  courses  closely  articulated  with  those  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  attempt  the  same  grade  of  music  instruction 
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as  the  best  equipped  conservatory  or  college.  There  are  no  second- 
ary music  schools.  A  well-defined,  properly  regulated  development 
of  music  education  from  its  most  elementary  to  its  highest  grades 
does  not  yet  exist. 

Music  needs  the  coUege  atmosphere,  its  spirit  of  culture,  and  its 
well-directed  effort.  It  needs  the  appUcation  to  its  methods  of  the  ^ 
system  and  orderliness  that  characterize  college  work.  These  need 
not,  and  will  not,  check  its  artistic  attributes,  but  they  will  bring 
to  it  system  in  classification  and  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the 
coordination  of  its  elements.  That  such  a  consummation  will  be. 
reached  present  conditions  give  basis  for  belief. 

If  this  investigation  of  present  concUtions  m  formal  music  educa^ 
tion  reveals  weaknesses  in  organization  and  misdirection  of  effort,  it 
also  shows  decided  gains  in  many  essentials  of  future  development.  It 
discloses  great  musical  activity  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  by  its 
revelation  of  the  critical  attention  now  paid  to  the  preparation  of 
music  courses  and  their  correlation  with  other  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum, it  gives  encouragement  to  musicians  to  redouble  their 
efforts  for  the  elevation  of  standards  of  musical  scholarship  in  all  its 
phases. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington^  June  ^5,  1908, 
Sir  :  The  manuscript  which  I  am  transmitting  Jierewith,  on  Edu- 
cation in  Formosa,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Julean  H.  Arnold,  American 
consul  at  Tamsui,  Formosa,  and  was  sent  tjy  him  to  the  Department 
of  State.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
which  office  the  paper  had  been  transmitted  by  the  Department  of 
State,  I  have  secured  it  for  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  it  be  published 
as  one  of  the  numbers  of  that  Bulletin  for  the  current  year. 

The  special  interest  attaching  to  this  report  of  Mr.  Arnold's  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  educational  campaign  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment in  Formosa,  which  he  describes  with  careful  attention  to  essen- 
tial details,  offers  a  significant  parallel  to  the  educational  campaign 
which  our  Government  is  conducting,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Formosa  and  under  somewhat  similar  conditions,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Very  respectfully,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


PREFACE. 


With  Japan  and  America  entering  the  ranks  of  the  colonizing 
powers,  the  question  of  colonial  education  becomes  particularly  im> 
portant,  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  education  in  both 
Japan  and  America  occupies  a  commanding  position.  It  is  rather 
significant  that  the  two  great  Pacific  powers  should  have  become 
colonizing  nations  within  three  years  of  each  other. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  monograph  to  set  forth  the  results  of 
Japan^s  efforts  to  establish  an  educational  system  in  Formosa,  her 
first  colonial  possession.  In  order  that  we  may  fully  understand  the 
nature  of  the  problem  with  which  she  has  to  contend,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  somewhat  fully  the  work  of  her  predecessors  in 
the  island,  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese.  Thus  the  monograph  has 
naturally  resolved  itself  into  a  history  of  education  in  Formosa. 
While  I  have  touched  upon  the  subject  of  education  in  both  China 
and  Japan,  I  have  made  no  effort  to  describe  conditions  as  they  ob- 
tain in  those  countries.  For  such  a  description  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lewis's  admirable  book,  The  Educational  Conquest 
of  the  Far  East. 

For  much  of  my  material  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  the  Rev.  William  Campbell's  work,  entitled  "  Formosa  under  the 
Dutch,"  and  to  the  official  publications  of  the  Formosan  government. 
I  am  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Mochiji,  director  of  education  in 
Formosa,  and  to  Mr.  Ogawa,  his  very  able  assistant,  for  their  extreme 
kindness  in  affording  me  every  possible  opportunity  to  study  condi- 
tions at  first  hand. 

JuLBAN  H.  Arnold. 

American  Consijijvte, 

Tamsui  (Daitotei)^  Formosd, 
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EDUCATION-  IN  FORMOSA. 


I.— EBUCATION  UKDER  THE  BUTCH. 

1.   THE  DUTCH  BAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

To  Holland  the  island  of  FormosiB  is  indebted  for  its  first  schools. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  was  establishing  trading  posts  and  appropriating  to 
itself  lands  upon  the  American  continent,  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, unsuccessful  in  its  efforts  to  drive  the  Portuguese  from  Macao 
or  to  secure  trading  privileges  upon  the  China  coast,  established  itself 
without  opposition  in  the  southern  part  of  Formosa.  This  company 
claimed  the  island  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  China  and  pro- 
posed to  make  it  a  valuable  trading  post.  Instead  of  laboring  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  Hakka  Chinese  resi- 
dents in  the  island,  or  that  of  a  handful  of  wealthy  Japanese  traders, 
already  there,  they  wisely  courted  the  good  will  of  the  aborigines  who 
owned  the  territory  upon  which  they  settled.  They  began  to  trade 
with  these  natives  and  to  colonize  the  country.  They  soon  discovered 
that  their  influence  with  the  aborigines  could  be  rendered  more  ef- 
fective and  their  trade  relations  extended  by  converting  them  to 
Christianity.  Accordingly,  in  1627  George  Candidius,  under  ap- 
pointment from  the  Dutch  Government,  joined  the  Dutch  Company 
in  south  Formosa  to  engage  in  religious  and  educational  work  among 
the  native  tribes. 

2.   THE  INHABITANTS  OF  SOUTH  FORMOSA. 

In  his  account  of  the  inhabitants,  Candidius  describes  the  natives 
as  a  savage  and  barbarous  people,  the  men  tall  and  robust  and  the 
women  short  and  stout.  The  color  of  their  skin  resembled  that  of 
the  East  Indian.  The  men  went  about  in  the  summer  naked,  while 
the  women,  upon  certain  occasions,  exhibited  no  shame  in  going  about 
in  a  similar  state.  Different  villages  often  spoke  different  dialects  and 
were  at  continual  warfare  one  with  another.  The  people  were  as  a 
rule  peacefully  disposed  toward  foreigners  and  often  very  hospitable. 
They  showed  no  desire  to  cultivate  their  fields  further  than  was  neces- 
488ia-08 2  9 
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sarv  to  gain  a  meager  subsistence,  although  their  lands  Tvere  ex- 
tremely fertile*  The  women  did  most  of  the  fanning,  while  the 
younger  men  seldom  or  never  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  their  only 
work  consisting  in  hunting  and  fishing.  The  older  men  worked  in 
the  fields,  but  not  in  the  same  fields  with  their  wives^  until  after  their 
fiftieth  year,  nor  did  they  live  with  their  wives  after  having  attained 
that  age.  Adult  males,  until  their  fiftieth  year,  lived  in  villages, 
separate  from  the  women,  stealing  over  at  night  to  visit  their  wives. 
Although  a  woman  married  young,  yet  it  was  considered  a  sin  for  her 
to  give  birth  to  a  child  before  her  3Tth  year. 

The  men  married  after  attaining  the  age  of  21,  and  as  a  rule 
married  but  one  wife,  although  fornication  and  adultery  were  not 
considered  sins.  According  to  Candidius,  a  village  had  no  head- 
man or  chief,  but  was  ruled  by  a  set  of  12  councilors,  chosen  from 
among  the  male  members  of  the  tribe  of  upward  of  40  years  of  age. 
Contemporaneous  j'ecords,  however,  point  to  the  fact  that  custom  in 
the  different  villages  varied  in  this  particular,  for  instances  are  cited_ 
in  which  villages  had  their  chiefs  and  headmen.  The  councilors 
werc  in  reality  little  more  than  police  officers,  their  duties  consisting 
in  seeing  that  the  customs  anti  ceremonies  of  the  village  were  prop- 
erly observed  and  that  the  commands  of  the  priestesses  were  respected. 
Theft,  murder,  manslaughter,  and  adultery  were  not  punishable  by 
law,  but  cu^stom  decreed  that  the  offended  party  or  his  relatives  might 
seek  personal  revenge  by  taking  possession  of  certain  property  of  the 
offender  in  retribution.  For  instance,  should  a  man  have  discovered 
another  in  adultery  with  his  wife,  he  was  entitled  to  take  from  the 
offender  two  or  three  pigs. 

Candidius  further  states  that,  although  these  aborigines  were  un- 
able to  read  or  write,  yet  they  had  a  form  of  religion  which  had  been 
handed  down  through  successive  generations.  They  acknowledged 
many  gods,  among  which  w^ere  two  principal  ones.  Priestesses  acted 
as  interpreters  for  their  gods  and  performed  the  sacrificial  rites. 
These  priestesses  also  assisted  in  the  burial  ceremonies,  which  were 
very  elaborate  and  which  lasted  many  days.  The  bodies  of  the  de- 
parted were  submitted  to  a  slow  process  of  toasting  for  a  period  of 
nine  days,  during  which  time  the  relatives  indulged  in  much  feasting. 
After  three  years  the  skeletons  were  buried.  According  to  common 
belief,  the  soul  after  death  met  with  either  punishment  or  reward. 

In  warfare  these  natives  were  treacherous  and  cruel.  Their  weap- 
ons consisted  of  swords,  spears,  and  shields.  They  avoided  open  war- 
fare, preferring  to  secure  by  stealth  or  cunning  as  many  of  the  heads 
of  the  enemy  as  possible.  The  securing  of  a  head  was  an  occasion 
for  great  rejoicing,  and  after  the  flesh  was  boiled  off  the  skull  was 
preserved  as  a  trophy.  Although  the  member  of  the  tribe  who  could 
display  the  greatest  number  of  these  trophies  was  held  in  high  esteem 
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by  his  fellow-tribt'Knitm,  yet  the  unly  iiiark  of  re,sp<!ct  recogiiisfied  by 
all  was  that  to  which  one  whs  entitled  by  virtue  of  seniority. 

These  tribes  were,  acrording  to  most  writers,  of  Malay  type,  and 
undoubtedly  related  to  triWH  inhabiling  the  Philippjne.s,  The  Dutch 
descrilje  them  as  being  su}wrior  to  the  Chinese  with  whom  they  came 
into  contact,  but  these  opinions  were,  without  doubt,  influenced  by  a 
prejudice  against  the  Chinese  resident  in  the  island* 

3.   BEGtNKlKGS  OF  DUTCH  MISSIONARV  WORK* 

After  Candid  ins  had  learned  the  hin|]n>fig^  of  the  natives,  he  ap- 
plied himself  a.ssiduously  tu  the  ta^k  of  bringing  ihem  into  touch 
with  the  iloctrines  of  Clirlsti unity.  Meanwhile  helpers  were  sent 
from  llolhiiul  to  assist  in  the  niissii>nary  work.  All  educatioiuil  work 
undertaken  by  the  Dutch  in  Formosa  was  done  in  the  interests  of 
the  Dutch  church.  Instruction  Avas  based  upon  the  catechism,  the 
Lord's  praver,  and  certain  sermons.  As  the  natives  were  divided 
into  many  tribes,  no  two  under  the  same  chief  or  headman,  and  as 
tbey  had  no  literature  or  teachers  to  propagate  their  creeds,  it  was 
deemed  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  replace  their  religion  by  that 
of  Christian ily*  \atu rally  schools  became  a  necessity,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  learn  to  read  and  write  their  own  language,  that  it 
might  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  propagation  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

4.   SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  ABORIUJNES;  ]llETH0D8  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


I 


Jt  is*  I'eoorded  that  a  school  of  70  boys  was  opened  in  the  year  lt>35 
under  a  Dutch  instructor  who  endeavored  to  teach  the  natives  to  read 
and  write  their  own  language  in  roman  letters.  By  tiie  year  1645 
there  were  schools  estahiished  in  seven  or  eight  different  villages. 
About  6(X>  boys  and  girls  were  in  attendance  in  these  schools,  com- 
mitting to  memory  a  prescriljed  cateeliism,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
other  religious  texts.  It  appears  tliat  hut  few  were  taught  to  write, 
for  in  a  school  of  80  pupils  only  17  were  lieing  taught  to  write,  in 
order  that  they  might  he  trained  as  luitive  teachers.  Attendance  in 
the  schools  was  compulsory,  although  this  w*as  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  parents,  who  preferred  that  their  childi'en  be  permitted  to 
work  in  the  fields.  For  this  reason  it  was  often  necessary  to  distrib- 
ute food  and  clothing  among  ilie  pupils,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
their  attendance  at  schooh  During  one  year  471  garments  and  about 
.S85,OO0  pounds  of  rlee  were  t1istri!iuted  among  500  pupils.  The 
Dutch  teachers  complainecl  that  the  use  of  the  feruk*  only  tended  to 
encourage  the  pupils  to  run  away  from  school ;  in  fact,  in  the  Rev, 
M.  pTunius's  recommendation  tluit  a  numljer  of  native  students  be  sent 
to  Holland  for  training  as  clergynieny  one  of  the  reasons  li^  %^^\^<t^ 
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was  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  pupils  in  the  schools  sufficiently 
long  to  make  them  of  any  value  to  the  church,  while  in  Holland  they 
might  be  chastised  without  fear  of  their  running  away.  Besides  the 
subjects  above  mentioned,  pupils  were  also  instructed  in  singing. 
Schools  for  adult  instruction  were  maintained,  and  attendance  at 
church  was  made  compulsory.  The  Sabbath  was  observed  with 
strictness.  All  instruction  was  carried  on  in  the  native  dialect, 
although  it  was  proposed  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  the  Dutch 
language  into  the  schools. 

The  school-teachers  were  for  the  most  part  Dutch  ex-soldiers,  who 
after  teaching  for  a  short  period  were  elevated  to  the  position  and 
rank  of  schoolmaster.  It  appears  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  elevat- 
ing these  soldiers  to  such  positions,  for  the  Formosa  Consistory  itsejf 
admitted  that  little  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  the  Dutch  school- 
masters. In  .the  council  for  Formosa's  report  to  the  president  and 
councilors  of  the  government  of  India,  in  October,  1645,  it  was  stated 
in  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  ex-soldier  schoolmasters  that  "  the 
greater  number  were  guilty  of  drunkenness,  fornication,  and  adul- 
tery; in  fact,  led  most  scandalous  lives,  so  much  so  that  hardly  a 
fourth  came  up  to  our  expectations."  By  1644  there  were  50  trained 
native  school-teachers,  who  received  from  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany 1  real  each  a  month,  in  addition  to  rations  of  rice  which  the  vil- 
lagers were  in  duty  bound  to  contribute.  It  is  said  that  the  majority 
of  these  were  able  to  read  and  write.  In  1645  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
decrease  the  number  of  native  schoolmasters  to  17,  and  to  advance 
their  pay  fourfold,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht  be  free  to  give  all  of 
their  time  to  their  work,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  devote  a  portion 
of  it  to  work  in  the  fields. 

5.    RILES   FOR   IMPARTIX(J   RELIGIOl'S   INSTRUCTION. 

Up  to  1651  the  clergy  and  judiciary  were  linked  together,  the 
latter  being  subservient  to  the  former.  By  order  of  the  governor- 
general  and  councilors  in  1651  the  clergymen  were  discharged  of  all 
civil  and  judicial  services,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  them- 
selves more  uninterruptedly  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen ;  but  the 
schoolmasters  still  remained  under  the  direct  control  of  the  clergy 
and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  functionaries,  which  fact 
led  to  considerable  friction  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  the  former  contending  that  a  bad  schoolmaster  often 
found  shelter  and  protection  under  the  wings  of  the  clergy,  thus 
evading  punishment.  In  the  year  1057,  by  recommendation  of  the 
consistory  of  Batavja,  the  consistory  in  Formosa  drew  up  a  set  of 
rules  intended  to  establish  a  more  conciso  and  more  uniform  method 
of  imparting  religious  instruction.     These  rules  were  as  follows: 

First.  That  in  the  school  for  adults  aud  young  people  the  following;  only  need 
be  learned  by  heart,  namely,  the  two  well-known  catechisms,  the  smaller  con- 
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taining  thirty-nine  and  the  larger  sixty-nine  questions  and  answers;  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  the  Creed ;  the  Ten  Commandments ;  the  prayers  to  be  used  before  and 
after  meals,  as  also  the  morning  and  evening  prayers.  In  connection  with  this 
it  should  be  observed  that  in  no  case  whatsoever  shall  anyone  be  obliged  to 
learn  both  catechisms  by  heart,  but  only  one;  adults  the  lesser  one^  as  they 
know  it  only;  and  the  younger  natives  the  larger  catechism,  as  they  till  now 
have  learned  from  it  and  have  already  committed  the  greats  part  of  it  to 
memory. 

Secondly.  That  no  scholar  shall  be  obliged  to  learn  more  than  the  things 
which  have  Just  been  mentioned,  and  that  none  of  them  need  be  burdened  with 
any  explanations  or  exix>sitions  in  connection  with  the  larger  or  the  lesser 
catechism,  except  it  be  out  of  school  hours. 

Thirdly.  That  all  clergsrmen,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters  shall  do  what 
they  can  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth  by  giving  proper  instruction 
from  the  catechism  both  to  old  and  to  young,  not  only  in  the  churches  and 
schools,  but  also  in  the  dwellings  of  the  natives. 

6.   PROPOSED  COLLEGE  FOR  TRAINING  NATDTE  CLERGY. 

During  the  same  year  it  was  also  proposed  to  establish  a  college 
for  the  training  of  a.  select  number  of  native  clergymen.  In  pro- 
posing a  site  for  the  building,  one  of  the  important  considerations 
appears  to  have  been  the  selecting  a  place  hedged  in  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  rivers  of  "  rapid  current  and  great  depth,"  in  order  that 
these  might  act  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  students. 
It  was  intended  to  select  the  thirty  prospective  students  from  as 
many  of  the  different  villages  as  possible.  It  was  desirable  that  they 
should  be  of  good  character,  and  possess  good  memories  and  quick- 
ness of  apprehension;  be  between  10  and  14  years  of  age,  well 
acquainted  with  reading  and  writing,  and  preferably  from  among 
the  children  of  the  poor.  As  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  they  be  taught  in  ^he  Formosan  language  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  Dutch  language  in  the  afternoon.  For  the  Dutch  language 
a  book  written  by  Comenius,  called  the  "  Door  or  Portal  to  Language," 
was  recommended.  As  to  the  internal  management  of  the  seminary, 
the  following  rules  were  proposed  by  the  consistory: 

1.  That  the  subdireptor  shall  have  all  the  young  people  up  in  the  morning 
before  sunrise;  see  that  they  properly  dress,  wash,  and  comb  themselves,  and 
then  arrange  for  morning  prayers  being  read,  all  present  reverently  kneeling. 

2.  That  before  and  after  the  usual  lesson  prayers  shall  be  said  or  read. 

3.  That  at  meals — ^breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper — a  blessing  shall  first  be 
asked  and  afterwards  thanks  returned. 

4.  That  while  dinner  and  supper  are  being  partaken  of  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible  shall  be  read  aloud. 

5.  That  the  young  people  in  rotation  shall  read  a  chapter  during  dinner  and 
supper,  and  observe  the  same  order  with  the  prayers  before  and  after  meals  and 
lessons. 

6.  That  no  young  person  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  seminary  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  director. 

7.  That  the  siibdlrector  shall  not  be  allowed  to  give  more  than  a  blow  with 
the  ferule  by  way  of  punishment  in  case  of  misbehavior. 
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8.  That  the  yonng  people  who  remaiti  onf  longer  thon  tlio  Uioe  r>enullte^l 
shall  be  punished  as  the  du  et^tar  thin  ktfi  fit. 

9.  That  every  day  two  mmiitorj^  shall  he  appointed  from  among  the  youu^ 
people  by  turn,  whose  duty  It  wilt  be  to  note  those  wlio  apeak  any  *>ther  Uingiingi* 
than  Dutch  during  college  time,  or  who  do  uot  l^eha'^e  i)roiierJy»  and  rGin>rt 
their  names  to  the  subdirectory 

10.  That  the  subdirector  slinll  take  specifll  core  !n  having  the  clothes  of  the 
children  kept  neat  and  clean,  tlie  iniildlng:  itaelf  pro]K*rly  cJeflnsed,  and  aU 
things  looked  after  that  may  tem]  to  the  advantage  and  weihljelng  of  the  Instl- 
tutlon  and  its  inmates. 

Although  this  institution  never  became  a  reality,  owing  to  the 
impending  conflict  with  the  Chinese,  yet  these  proposed  regulations 
serve  to  show  the  Dutch  methods  of  dealing  with  the  native  pupils 
after  thirty  years  of  experience. 

Although  thousands  did  "give  their  names  to  Christ,"  and  hun- 
dreds were  enrolled  in  the  schools  as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
Dutch  missionaries  and  teachers,  yet  it  uppciii^  timt  l>nt  few  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  religious  fiinnuhi'  whirh  they  had  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  that  the  numl»er  \vh*j  Ixnd  remained  in  school 
sufficiently  long  to  learn  to  ii^rite  >vas  comparatively  ??malL  The 
remarkably  large  attendance  at  both  churcli  and  s^^^-hool  was  in  t^e- 
sponse  to  aggressive  methods  and  was  imclouhtedly  inspired  by  fear 
of  the  Dutch  authorities.  But  in  the  Hght  of  that  day^  the  methods 
of  the  Dutch  were  not  unusually  severe. 

7.   RESULTS  OF  THE  LABORS  OF  THE  DUTCH. 

As  for  results,  one  must  be  impressed  by  the  extent  of  tlie  achieve- 
ments of  these  missionaries,  especially  when  one  considers  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  they  labored.  They  were  obliged  to  conquer  a  half 
dozen  different  Malay-Polynesian  dialects.  They  were  not  free  to  give 
their  entire  attention  to  ecclesiastical  and  educational  work,  for  they 
had  come  out  primarily  to  serve  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  This 
company,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  scarcity  of  men,  pressed  them 
into  service  in  civil  and  judicial  capacities  in  addition  to  their  other 
duties.  As  soon  as  the  Dutch  missionaries  and  teachers  had  learned 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives,  they  became  especially  use- 
ful to  the  company  as  collectors  of  taxes,  interpreters,  judicial  func- 
tionaries, and  even  as  tradesmen.  Furthermore,  they  were  obliged 
to  serve  as  pastors  to  the  Dutch  colony.  It  appears  that  the  Dutch 
company  spent  something  like  20,000  guilders  a  j-ear  on  missionary 
and  educational  work,  and  as  they  zealously  guarded  their  own  inter- 
ests, they  made  religion  and  trade  go  hand  in  hand,  the  one  serving 
the  other.  Furthermore,  the  clergy  were  often  at  the  mercy  of  the 
caprices  of  the  civil  authorities,  for  the  proposals  of  the  consistory 
were  subject  to  rejection  by  the  Formosan  council.  There  were  also 
external  causes  which  tended  to  interfere  with  the  labors  of  the  mis- 


sionarieH,  principal  among  wljidi  wag  the?  opposition  offeri?d  by  tJie 
Japanese  resident  in  the  island. 

In  spite  of  these  diflicultics  and  in  spite  of  tbeir  own  ishortcomings, 
iheir  thirty-five  years'  IaJ>ors  among  the  natives  had  a  boneficent 
effect.  They  ftmnd  the  people  igtiurant  iif  letters  and  a<ldieted  to 
many  evil  prnctices,  and  tbev  left  ihem  n  written  language  and  im- 
proved social  cnstoms.  But  tlie  rapid  influx  of  Chinese  into  the 
is^ljind,  following  the  departun^  of  the  Dutclu  gra<hially  obliterated 
many  of  the  gmu]  effects  of  the  Dutch  influence.  Aeconling  to  Rev, 
William  CamplHOl,  one  of  the  leading  present-day  authorities  upon 
matters  pertriiniug  to  tlie  descendants  of  these  tribes,  the  pi'aetiee  of 
alM^rtioii  np pears  la  have  died  out  entirely*  **As  to  religion,  indiea* 
non>?  were  fonn<l  among  ,Hi-'veral  tribes  of  a  belief  in  evil  spirits,  and 
in  one  supreine  spiritual  father,  but  no  slated  rites  f^em  to  be  ob- 
served," The  Reverend  Campbell  further  states  that  abnut  twenty- 
five  years  jigo  he  was  told  liy  a  Chines*?  friend  in  Kagi  city  of  an 
aboriginal  trilx^  in  the  east  which  practiced  a  kind  of  baptism  of 
infant  chihlrt'n,  and  the  report  appt^ared  to  him  so  trustworthy  and 
circumstantial  that  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  this  must  be  scmie 
genuine  survival  of  the  missionary  work  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago.  Of  equal  interest  is  the  fact,  as  cited  by  J  he  same  author- 
ity, that  numerous  nuinuscripts  in  romanized  Formosan  lately  found 
in  the  island  are  dateil  about  tlic  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
thus  proving  that  the  art  of  n?ading  and  writing  was  handed  down 
through  successive  generations  by  the  people  theuist^l ves,  Mr*  Ogawa, 
acting  superintendent  of  edncatton  for  Formosa,  states  that  there 
exist  to-day  descendants  of  the-se  tribes  who  stilt  emphjy  tlie  roman 
chari^cters  in  writing,  * 


II.^EDI  CATIOX   irNDEU  TllK  CHINIISE* 

1.    KOXIXCA    AND    ins   fiUCCESSOR. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Ming  dyna.sty  in  China,  a  large  influx  of 
Ming  Io3^alistH  into  Formosa  made  possible  the  passing  of  the  island 
into  the  hands  of  the  famtnis  Chinese  pirate  cliieftain,  Ivoxinga,  who 
had  scarcely  established  liimself  as  ruler  of  Formosji  when  he  died. 
It  is  reconh^d  of  Cheng  Ching,  his  son  and  successor,  that  lie  ordei'ed 
schools  to  Im3  established  in  every  di5?trict  througbouf  the  island, 
Examinaticms  fur  civil  positions  were  part  of  Cheng  Chings  educa- 
tional programme.  As  he  ruled  for  but  a  few  years^  it  is  not  to  b© 
supposed  that  his  educational  measures  were  effectively  carried  out. 

2.    rONOITU>KS  IK   R)KMOSA  WHEN  IT  IVEf'AME  A  CHINESE  POSSE.SSION, 

"When  in  lt>8r^  China  took  possession  of  FVirnmsa,  instead  ijf  setting 
np  a  colonial  governnieut  she  made  it  an  inti*gral  part  of  the  Chinese 
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Empire,  and  for  upward  of  two  centuries  governed  it  as  a  prefecture 
of  Fukien  Province.  The  influx  of  Chinese  into  the  island  was  so 
rapid  that  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Chinese 
population  was  ^timated  at  more  than  1,500,000.  This  population 
was  made  up  of  discordant  elements.  The  first  Chinese  to  settle  in 
the  island  were  the  Hakkas,  a  courageous  and  industrious  people. 
They  were  treated  in  China  as  barbarians,  hence  a  number  of  them 
had  sought  refuge  in  Formosa  before  the  Dutch  came  to  the  island. 
The  Fukienese  Chinese,  who  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  island^s  Chinese  population, 
were  never  peacefully  disposed  toward  the  Hakkas.  The  so-called 
Ming  loyalists,  whom  the  establishment  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  had 
driven  from  the  coast  of  South  China  to  Formosa,  never  seemed  to 
miss  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  setting  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  island.  Bands  of  brigands  and  pirates  infested  the 
country  during  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  r^me.  The  official  classes 
in  the  coast  towns  of  China  found  Formosa  a  splendid  dumping 
ground  for  undesirables.  The  savage  tribes  inhabiting  more  than 
one-half  of  the  island  had  always  to  ba  taken  into  account.  Sonle  of 
the  peaceful  lowland  tribes,  including  a  number  of  those  who  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  Dutch,  were  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  Chinese  and  adopted  Chinese  customs.  But  tlie  greater  portion 
of  the  savage  population  never,  during  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
occupation,  relinquished  control  of  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the 
island,  where  they  remained  a  constant  menace  to  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploitation of  the  lands  in  proximity  to  their  territory.  That  the 
Chinese  rule  had  not  succeeded  in  reconciling  these  discordant  ele- 
ments or  in  putting  down  brisfandage  or  piracy,  is  evidenced  by  an 
almost  unbroken  series  of  insurrections,  rebellions,  intorclan  feuds, 
and  depredations  of  bands  of  brigands  and  pirates  during  the  whole 
of  the  Chinese  regime. 

In  the  face  of  these  disturbing  elements  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
nnich  was  done  in  the  way  of  establishing  schools  and  affording  the 
masses  opportunities  for  education.  In  fact,  up  to  the  time  that 
Formosa  was  made  a  separate  province  and  placed  under  the  rule  of 
the  progressive  governor,  Liu  Ming  Chuan,  in  1885,  the  educational 
administration  on  the  island,  as  well  as  the  general  civil  administra- 
tion, was  indeed  lax. 

The  educational  problem  With  which  the  Chinese  administration 
had  to  contend  naturally  divides  itself  under  two  heads,  namely, 
(1)  education  of  the  Chinese,  and  (2)  education  of  the  aborigines. 

3.    EDUCATION   OF  THE   CHINESE. 
(a)    OBJECT  OF    EDUCATION. 

The  object  of  education  in  Formosa,  as  in  China,  was  to  prepare 
candidates  for  imperial  examinations.    As  these  examinations  always 
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presupposed  n  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  elasHicH  and  Cliine^^e  ancient 
hisstorw  the  government  and  private  scliools  sha{^d  their  courses 
accorclingly, 

(6)    SYSTEM  OF  CWKTaOL.  . 

The  Chinese  system  placed  edumtion  under  the  control  of  the 
provincial  authorities.  In  making  Formosa  a  prefecture  of  Fnkien 
Province  the  question  of  furnishing  educational  facilities  to  the 
Chinese  was  greatly  simplified.  Local  conditions  naturally  made  cer- 
tain departures  from  the  regular  syst«*m  obtaining  in  Fukicn  Province 
proper  inevitable.  Being  divided  from  the  mainland  by  an  inter- 
vening channel  100  to  200  miles  in  width,  it  was  found  to  be  incon-j 
venient  to  place  the  control  of  educational  niatters  in  the  island  withl 
the  governor  of  Fukien^  who  was?  ex  officio  director  of  education  for 
his  province.  At  first  the  taotai  of  Ainoy  was  made  ex  officio  di- 
rector of  educatLon.  In  1728  tlie  inspector  of  the  administration  of 
the  island  of  Formosa  added  to  his  other  duties  that  of  director  of 
education,  but  in  I7ri2  the  office  passed  to  the  control  of  the  taotaii 
of  Tainan  (Formosa).  In  1875  the  governor  of  Fukien  established 
the  custom  of  spending  a  portion  of  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each 
year  in  the  island,  and  from  that  time  the  duties  of  director  of  educa- 
tion devolved  upon  him. 

The  system  of  government  education^  if  it  might  lie  called  a  system, 
iTichided  prefectural,  dii^triet,  and  elementary  schools*  In  propor- 
tion to  the  population  these  were  few  ind^^d,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work  done  remained  for  the  private  school.  The  efficiency  of 
the  system,  judged  from  a  Cliiiiese  view  point,  depended  upon  the 
character  of  the  local  administration.  The  history  of  the  island,  Avhile 
a  prefecture  of  Fukien  Province,  shows  little  evidence  of  enlightened 
and  public-spirited  ,service  on  the  part  of  the  local  officials. 


(C)    ICATABLlSttMGNT   OK    t^RKFECTUftAL    AM)    DISTRICT    SCHOQUl.'' 


In  1080  the  Taiwan-fn  Prefectural  Scho^iU  afterwards  known  as 
the  ''  Head  School  of  Formosa/'  was  opened,  the  govcriuir  having 
repaired  for  that  purpose  tlie  old  district  school  established  !>y  Cheng 
Ching*  This  building  was  in  reality  a  Confucian  temple,  witli  two 
rooms  set  aside  for  school  purposes.  The  number  of  students  was 
limited  to  20^  and  the  teacher's  salary  fixed  at  45  taels  per  year* 
*Vbout  the  same  time  there  were  established  two  district  schools,  one 
in  the  city  of  Tainan  and  the  other  at  Kyuzo  (about  8  miles  north- 
west of  the  present  Ilomn) ,  The  nmnlier  of  students  allowed  in  these 
two  schools  was  10  and  15,  respectively.^  Tlie  prefectural  and  district 

*  For  &  dt^tallpd  lint  of  flcboolEi  eanibUBhcd  durlni;  the  Ctilni^se  ri^ime«  aee  Tuble  1,  p»g« 
1*7.  W*»  fln^  tint  lo  HitHTHise  That  liU  of  \h*i  ni}mo\n  pntim<*rared  hi  this  list  ftef^?  miUutnlmHl' 
uDOt  Oh*  comLn:^  of  tht^  Jupnornr,,  fr?r  IcH^al  dLBturbfiTic<?i$  ^ere  of  luo  rreitui:^nt  cH'i'um'nec  10 
mike  i!tieb   probitble. 
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seliools  were  supported  by  the  hoy>ie  ttix  and  by  reveiiuci^  from  ad- 
joining  lands  iMjlonging  to  the  KchooR  Repairs  and  building  iin- 
provemeiits  were  met  from  time  to  time  by  subscription;^  from  oificial 
and  private  .sonrces.  ■ 

Tlie  duties  of  the  teadier.s  wert^  de.scribed  as  follows:  I 

1.  To  have  control  of  the  Temple  of  Sages  coimected  with  Uie 
schooL  I 

2.  Instruction,  examination^  and  promotion  of  pupila  I 
3*  Inspection  of  private  schools.  I 
Tji  17*25,  after  a  severe  rebellion  had  been  put  down.  Governor  La 

Chow  issued  a  proclamation  recommending  the  establishmtmt  of  fre^J 
schools  throughout  tlie  island,  contending  that  they  would  be  of] 
great  assistants?  in  teaching  the  people  obedienee  and  in  exerting  a] 
Ix^neficent  influence  in  cliecking  tendencies  to  ivlwtlion.  Although  no  I 
substantial  improvement  resulted  from  the  goverm>r'ii  well-inten- 
tioned  proclamation,  yet  its  issuance  shows  a  recogtution  of  the  pos-| 
sibilities  of  a  general  education.  J 

id)  THIS    IMPiTRJAL   EJt AHINATION».  I 

Probably  a  still  letter  token  of  the  recognition  of  the  efficacy  of] 
learning  is  shown  in  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  in  securing  for  | 
the  island  pro[>er  ree<)gnition  in  the  imperial  examinations.  As  a 
prefecture  of  Fukien  Province,  Formosa  wan  entitled  to  the  pre- 
liminary examination  which  was  held  by  the  provincial  literaryJ 
chancellor  once  each  year.  The  successful  candidates  were  entitled! 
to  appear  for  tlie  triennial  examination  at  the  provincial  capital,  I 
Fooehow,  where,  owing  to  the  fact  that  but  a  limited  number  of 
degrees  were  to  be  conferred,  the  fcw^  candidates  from  Formosa  stood 
a  very  poor  chance  aitiong  the  vast  number  from  all  over  Fukien 
ProvinL*c  proper.  In  1688  the  commander  of  the  army  in  F(*rmosa, 
by  representations  to  tlic  Throne,  secured  for  the  ishmd  the  (jpening 
of  a  special  list  of  candidates,  whereliy  one  degree  was  allowed,  but 
in  1692  this  special  favor  was  withdrawn*  In  1730;  as  a  result  of 
representations  from  the  inspection  of  education,  an  imperial  decree 
provided  a  special  list  nf  candidate?  for  the  island  and  one  degree* 
Six  years  later  the  numlier  was  increased  to  two.  In  1808  the  Em- 
peror Chi  a  Cheng  coiif  erred  upon  the  residents  of  Formosa  a  sjjecial 
favor  by  extending  the  number  of  degrees  to  three.  This  favor  was 
the  result  of  overtures  made  by  the  governor  after  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion throughout  the  island,  in  wliich  he  represented  that  it  was  due  to 
the  patriotic  motives  of  the  rich  residents  of  the  plains  that  a  volun* 
teer  force  was  raised  in  Formosa  capable  of  putting  down  the  pirat- 
ical bands  which  up  to  that  time  had  ravaged  the  coast  towns.  In  all 
prolmbility  the  rich  merchants  were  inspii\nl  by  motives  of  self-pro- 
tection rather  than  patriotism;  but  this  was  an  easy  method  of  ns- 


warding  theni  for  their  servic^s^,  as  the  favoi-od  sons  of  these  rich 
residents  int^ht  thiiK  rise  to  positions  of  influeiic!©  and  po%verp  In 
1829  the  Emperor  Tao  Kuaiig,  uixin  a  similar  pretext^  lucreaBed  the 
the  niinilier  of  degi*eos  to  foiir<  Between  the  years  1S74  and  1894 
nine  Formosan  stndents  received  the  third  defn"ce  in  the  imperial 
examinations  in  Peking. 

The  F^niperor  Tao  Knang  had  undoubtedly  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  lawlessne^ss  existing  in  Formosa,  for  dnring  his  reign  he 
ordered  that  the  Sacred  Edit*t  (the  sixte*m  m()ral  maxims  of  the  Em- 
peror Kang  Hsi)  Ije  read  upon  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  each  month 
thronghout  the  towns  and  the  country  districts  of  the  island,  instead 
of  Jjeing  read  simply  in  the  largi^r  eitieSt  as  formerly  obtained*  He 
hoped  thereby  tn  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  inliabitants  obedience  and 
iTverence  for  learning. 

Jt  was  not  until  the  year  1875  that  China  gave  to  Formosa  any 
serious  consideration*  From  that  time  the  governor  of  Fukien  was 
ordered  to  reside  in  the  island  a  certain  portion  of  each  year,  that  he 
might  render  to  the  inland  more  effective  service.  By  1884  mattei*s 
in  Formosa  assiimeil  sufficient  importance  to  entitle  the  island  to  a 
separate  provincial  administration,  and  tipon  Lin  Ming  Chuan  w^as 
csonferred  the  honor  of  lx?ing  the  first  gm^ei-nor  of  Formosa. 

{f )  WOIK   OF   OOVElNOa  LIIJ    MlUt*   CHUAK, 

During  the  entire  history,  of  the  Chinese  administration  in  For- 
mosa all  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  education  w  as  tlie  work  of  one 
man,  namely,  the  enlightened  Governor  Liu  Ming  Chnan.  In  1885 
this  jjrogressive  ofticiaK  quite  in  advance  of  his  colleagues  in  similar 
postij  in  China,  inaugurated  a  system  of  reforms  which  bade  fair  to 
place  Formosa  in  advance  of  China  proper  in  administrative  nieas- 
m*es*  Among  his  reforms  was  the  establisliment  iu  Taihoku,  the 
capital  city,  of  a  school  for  westem  learning.  An  Englishman,  a 
Dane,  and  a  Chinaman  educated  abroad  were  retained  as  teachers, 
and  modern  educational  methods  snbstituted  for  the  old  fossilized 
system  of  instruction*  As  the  wholesome  etfect  of  the  administ ration 
of  one  progressive  official  in  (/*hina  is  often  obliterated  by  the  reac- 
tionary measures  of  a  nonprogressive  successor,  so  in  this  case  the 
good  beginnings  made  by  Governor  Liu  Ming  Chuan  toward  institut- 
ing modern  education  in  Formosa  came  to  naught  through  the  indif- 
ference of  his  successor  a  few  years  later. 

(/)    PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

As  the  public  and  prefectural  schools  did  very  little  for  education, 
it  was  the  private  school  upon  whicli  in  Formosa,  as  well  as  in  China 
proper,  education  really  depended.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  so-called 
government  schools   (Table  1)   and  their  student  enrollments  will 
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readily  convincti  one  that  thet*e  scluwJs  did  not  pretend  to  i^Rch  the 
masses.  Accurate  statistics  as  to  the  n umber  of  private  schools  and 
the  student  enrolhnent  in  such  schools  dMriu^  any  period  of  the 
Chinese  regime  are  unobtainable.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  there 
was  in  Formosa  a  less  proportionate  numl>er  of  children  receiving 
an  education  than  in  China  proper, 

Priv^ate  schools  in  Formosa,  as  in  China,  were  opened  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  (1)  Sevei'al  families  or  members  of  a  community  com- 
bined, rented  quarters,  and  hired  a  teacher;  (2)  individuals  or  so- 
cieties, philanthropically  disposed,  hired  a  teacher  and  opened  a 
school;  {Z)  wealthy  individuals  retained  tutors  for  their  children; 
(4)  a  scholar  established  himself  in  a  village  and  received  pupils  for 
such  fees  as  their  families  could  afford  to  pay*  The  private  schools 
aimed  either  to  give  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  the 
characters  or  to  pi'epare  pupil=s  as  candidates  for  the  government 
examinations.  Thosii  who  attended  for  the  first  purpose  studied  fnini 
two  to  eight  years,  while  those  who  were  destined  to  prepare  for  the 
examinations  ivmained  in  school  for  upward  of  ten  years.  The 
course  of  study  included  reading  from  the  Chinese  classics  and  the 
Four  Books,  writing  Chinese  characters,  composition,  and  versifica- 
tion» 

The  pupils  liad  no  definite  school  hours,  it  being  understood  that 
the  services  of  the  teacher  were  to  Ije  devoted  to  teaching  from  sun- 
rise until  sunset.  Those  retaining  a  tet^cher  seemed  to  be  bent  upon 
securing  as  much  of  his  time  in  actual  schoolroom  work  as  the  light 
of  day  would  permit,  while  those  sending  children  to  be  instructed 
were  equally  inconsiderate  in  the  demands  made  upon  these  children. 
A  pupil's  daily  schedule  was  something  after  the  following  manner: 

6  to  7  a.  m.  Recitation  (recite  lesson  of  previous  day). 

7  to  8.30.  Breakfast  at  home. 

8.30  to  10.  Read  and  recite  portions  of  classics  while  teacher  paraphrases. 

10  to  12.  Writing. 

12  to  1.30  p.  m.  Luncheon  at  home. 

1.30  to  3.  Writing. 

3  to  4  or  5.  Reading. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  worked  by  themselves,  the  teacher 
acting  merely  as  guide. 

The  ordinary  private  school  provided  for  10  to  20  pupils  and  was 
managed  by  one  teacher.  There  were  no  classes,  each  pupil  constitut- 
ing a  class  by  himself.  The  class  room  served  also  as  the  teacher's 
private  quarters  and  he  was  responsible  for  its  upkeep.  The  room 
was  provided  with  a  tablet  to  Confucius  or  an  image  which  was 
placed  at  the  front.  Desks  and  chairs  were  furnished  by  the  pupils, 
who  took  them  away  at  their  departure.  The  private  schools  were 
supported  by  entrance  fees,  tuition  fees,  presents  on  festival  days. 
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and  presents  in  kind.  The  eutrimee  fee  ranged  from  5  cents  to  50 
cents  and  was  sent  to  the  teachtM'  as  a  present.  The  tuition  fee  was 
no  fixed  aaioitnt,  but  varied  according  to  the  ability  of  the  parents  to 
pay.  This  fee  increased  with  tlie  number  of  years'  attendance  of  the 
pupil.  Ordinarily  the  fee  was  about  50  cents  a  year  for  new  pupils 
and  75  cents  for  more  advanced  students.  The  presents  made  niK>n 
the  four  festival  uccasions  were  about  equal  in  amount  to  the  entrance 
present*  "ttTien  the  tuition  fees  were  not  paid  in  fullj  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  presents  in  kind,  consisting  uf  vegetables,  charcoal, 
peanut  oil,  and  tea*  Thus  the  income  of  tlie  private  teacher  depended 
upon  the  number  uf  his  pupils  and  the  financial  status  of  their 
parents.     This  income  ranged  from  $15  or  $20  to  $100  u  year. 

The  gix^ater  portion  of  the  pupils  who  attended  the  private  schools 
dropi^ed  their  schooling  after  two  or  three  years  of  study,  the  parents 
being  contented  if  their  children  had  gained  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  characters,  as  this  was,  in  reality,  rather  serviceable- 
One  of  the  features  of  the  Chinese  school  which  brought  it  into  favor 
with  the  parents  was  the  fact  that  each  pupil  was  a  class  unto  him- 
self; henc!e  the  parents  were  privileged  to  utili7.e  the  sendees  of  their 
children  whenever  they  wished,  as  taking  them  out  of  school  did  not 
intejfei^  with  the  work  of  the  other  pupils.  In  fact,  so  long  as  tlie 
teacher  received  the  pupils  tuition  fee  he  was  not  particularly  anx- 
ious to  encourag*^  regular  attendant:e  at  scht>oh 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  neither  the  public  nor  private  schools 
made  any  provision  for  female  education,  while  the  private  schools  j 
were  established  only   for  the  Chinese,  the  savages  hiding  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  government  schools  especially  provided  for  them. 

4.   EDUCATION  OF  THE  ABORIGINES* 
(«)    FIRST  ATTEMPTS. 

A  Ming  loyalist,  Chen  Lao  Wen,  came  to  Formosa  in  166'2  to  avoid 
living  in  China  under  a  Mauchu  dynasty-  For  tw^enty  years  he  lived 
with  tlie  Mekawan  savage  tribe  and  taught  their  children  to  read  and 
write  Chinese,  also  administering  Chinese  medical  treatment  to  the 
elders  of  the  tribe. 

It  was  not  until  thirty-four  years  later,  1696,  that  the  Chinese 
administration  in  Formosa  took  up  the  work  of  educating  the  sav- 
ages* We  have  already  noted  the  remarkable  work  done  by  the  Dutch 
missionaries  toward  Christianiaiing  the  aborigines  of  southern  For- 
mosa. Up  to  the  year  1875  the  educational  work  of  the  Chinese 
among  the  savages  was  confined  to  those  tribes  whose  ancestoi's  had 
been  under  Dutch  influence.  In  1696  there  was  established  in  the 
vicinity  uf  Taiwan  City  by  the  Taiw^an  prefect  a  school  for  savages. 
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There  was  one  teacher  appointed  to  this  Bchool,  and  the  Three  Char- 
acter Classic  and  the  Four  Books  were  int  rod  need  as  text-bcx>ka 
The  course  of  studv  was  simihir  to  that  pursued  in  the  Chinese  pri- 
vate schools — that  is,  reading  and  writing  the  Chinese  diavarters  was 
the  main  consideration.  Food  and  biMiks  wei*e  supplied  free  to  the 
pupils  to  encourage  their  i*emaining  in  school^  and  they  were  provided 
with  calendars  that  they  miglit  become  familiar  with  the  Chinese 
New  Year  and  feast  days.  In  1728  it  was  recorded  that  tlie  condition 
of  the  savage  children  who  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  this 
school  had  greatly  improved  by  virtue  of  their  Chinese  aequisitions. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1735  that  any  serious  attempts  were 
made  to  educate  any  inuuber  of  savage  children*  In  that  year,  ac* 
cording  to  record,  about  50  sdiools  were  opened  among  trilies  whose 
ancestors  had  a  century  before  received  instruction  fiY>m  the  Dutch* 
Many  of  the  children j  even  at  that  date,  liad  been  taught  by  their 
parents  to  write  their  own  language  in  roman  characters.  These  chil- 
dren naturally  found  it  ditfieult  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
Chinese  characters,  and  often  used  the  roman  letters  to  aid  them  in 
memorizing  the  pronunciation.  The  autliorities,  fearing  that  th^iise 
of  the  roman  letters  might  militate  against  tlie  acquirement  of  Chi- 
nese, actually  prohibited  their  use. 

A  Cliinese  scholar  was  appointed  for  each  of  the  50  schools. 
Trained  teachers  were  unknown  under  the  Chintrse  system,  as  it  was 
presumed  that  any  one  with  the  attainments  of  a  scholar  was  able  to 
impart  his  knowledge  to  f>thers.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
these  schools  was  quite  similar  to  that  wliich  obtained  among  the 
Chinese.  The  assistant  teacher  in  the  Taiwan  Prefectnral  School 
was  made  insjieclor  of  savage  schools,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  report 
each  season  upon  the  pnjgress  of  savage  education.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  ITSO,  this  inspector  reported  that  *^  each  savage  child  in  these 
schools  is  able  to  read  tlie  Four  Books  and  simple  poems  without  any 
provincialisms,  and  their  writing  is  proper/*  This  report  was  un- 
doubtedly too  sweeping  in  its  generalizations^  yet  it  is  evident  that 
the  etlncational  work  among  the  savage  children  at  that  time  made 
far  more  progress  than  at  any  other  period  during  the  whole  of  the 
Chinese  regime,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  under  Governor 
Ijin  Ming  Chuan,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yejirs  later*  The  remarkable 
progress  of  savage  edncalion  in  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  savage  tribes  with 
which  the  Chinese  came  into  contact  were  at  that  time  more  peace- 
fully disposed  toward  them  tlian  at  any  subsequent  ]>eriod.  The  chil- 
dren had  voluntarily  adopted  the  Chinese  dress  and  wore  the  queue. 


Like  many  things  Chinese,  this  educational  work  among  the  savage 
tribes,  so  well  begun  in  1735,  was  destined  through  the  lack  of  proper 
attention  to  deterionite  and  lapse.  By  1751,  its  efficienry  had  been 
reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the  Kamaran  trilie,  near  Gilan, 
north  Formosa,  came  under  Chinese  influence  that  3'ear,  no  efforts 
were  made  to  establish  schools  among  them.  From  1736  to  187l>, 
there  appears  to  have  l>een  little  or  nothing  done  to  extend  the  educa- 
tion of  the  savage  tril>es.  Many  of  the  Pepohuans  (peaceful  savages) 
had  J  during  this  time,  through  continuou:?  intercourse  with  the  Chi- 
nese, gradiuilly  become  ^'  Chinesed,"  adopting  the  Chinese  dress^  man- 
ners, and  language*    The  savage  schools  in  south  Formosa  lapsed* 

(C)     EDtlCATIONAL    WORK    AMONG    TBE    TEiaC:s    JN    TUfi    EAST    AJCD    SOUTH. 

In  1875  when  the  opening  up  of  the  southern  and  southeastern  imv- 
tions  of  Taitn  Prefecture  was  undertaken,  a  phi  11  for  the  education 
of  the  savages  of  this  district  was  drawn  up*  A  special  test-book^ 
Proverl>s  for  the  Instruction  of  Savages,  was  compiled,  and,  after 
inspection  by  the  viceroy  of  the  Liang  Mrn  Provinces  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  Fukien,  adopted.  The  establishment  of  schfwds  to  carry  out 
this  plan  marks  the  first  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to 
educate  the  ""  untamed  "  tribes.  The  policy  of  the  (Innese  adminis- 
tration up  to  that  time  had  been  to  regard  the  eastern  half  of  the 
islamh  the  portion  inhahited  by  tlie  mdanied  savage  tribes,  as  lieyond 
the  administrative  area,  and  to  prohibit  their  own  people  from  crcjss- 
ing  the  border  line  separating  the  savage  territory  from  the  rest  of 
the  island.  Taito  Prefecture  extended  along  the  greater  portion  of 
tlie  east  coast,  and  contained  aliotit  51,0()0  savages,  or  one-half  of  the 
entire  savage  pcjpulation.  The  tribes  in  the  southei*n  and  southeast- 
ern parts  of  the  preftH'ture  belonged  to  the  nonheadlmnter  groups, 
and  thus  were  less  dangerous  than  those  fartlier  north.  It  was 
planned  to  establish  in  this  district  44  sehools  to  afFord  proper  facil- 
ities for  the  instruction  of  these  savages,  but  only  7  were  actually 
oi>ened,  1  each  at  Pian,  Baranyosha,  Bakyseki,  Kyaku,  Suibi,  Ba- 
shisho,  and  Kaienko,  These  schools  aimed  to  teach  reading  and 
writing.  The  Proverbs  for  the  Instruction  of  Savages  was  adopted 
as  a  text-book  for  reading.  After  two  years  of  instruction  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  attending  these  schools  were,  according  to  report, 
able  to  uiideii^tand  and  speak  Forniosan  Chinese,  Owing  to  an  in- 
creasing lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
to  a  too  frecjuent  recourse  to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment, 
the  attendance  in  these  schools  gradually  dwindled^  and  by  1886  they 
existed  in  name  only* 

In  187G  tlie  savage  district  in  Koshun,  the  southernmost  district  in 
the  island,  was  opened,  and  Chinese  were  induced  by  grants  of  funds 
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to  settle  therein  for  agricultural  purposea  District  schools  were 
opened  here,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  island  Chinese 
and  savage  children  were  educated  together.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished as  follows: 


Location  of  MshooL 

Attendance. 

Chinew. 

Savageii. 

Bun  RiHo 

8 

Ko-to-zan 

n 

ShaMaRi 

7 

Rln  ran 

IS 

Korin 

8 

Bhijukei 

7 

%■ 

Total... 

" 

fiO 

For  each  savage  child  in  attendance  500  cash  "  a  month  were  allowed 
for  food  and  stationery.  The  course  of  study  was  similar  to  that 
prescribed  for  the  Taito  schools,  and  the  final  results  were  also  much 
the  same,  for  by  1891  the  attendance  had  dwindled  to  18. 

(d)    SAVAGE  EDUCATION    UN  DEB  GOVEBNOB   MING   CHUAN. 

In  1886,  shortly  after  Formosa  had  become  a  separate  province  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  the  enlightened  governor,  Liu  Ming  Chuan, 
established  a  department  for  the  control  of  the  training  of  savages 
and  the  cultivation  of  their  territory.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
school  which  this  department  established  among  the  Namakama  tribe 
of  the  Tsou  group  in  Nanto  Prefecture.  This  school  was  located  at 
the  beginning  of  a  road  which  had  been  opened  in  this  prefecture, 
through  the  savage  country  to  the  east  coast,  this  being  the  only  road 
that  was  ever  opened  through  the  savage  territory  in  central  Formosa. 
This  school  was  supposed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  others  to  be  built 
along  the  road  directly  to  the  east  coast,  and  it  was  hoped  by  run- 
ning this  line  of  schools  through  the  heart  of  the  savage  territory 
that  the  tribes  in  that  region  would  gradually  be  brought  under 
Chinese  influence.  The  idea  was  without  doubt  an  excellent  one  and 
worthy  the  progressive  attitude  of  the  enlightened  governor.  But 
Chinese  educational  methods  were  not  adapted  to  an  alien  and  savage 
race,  and  when  the  Cantonese  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school  at- 
tempted to  instill  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils  a  respect  for  Chinese 
learning  by  free  use  of  the  rod,  he  soon  found  himself  obliged  to 
resign  because  of  the  nonattendance  of  his  pupils. 

In  the  Gilan  district  (northeast  Formosa)  a  number  of  the  Kiloh 
tribe  of  the  Atayal  group  of  head-hunters  were,  in  1889,  induced  by 
the  Chinese  authorities  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  vicinity  of 
Getsuibi  Hill,  where  opportunities  for  education  and  training  could 
be  accorded  them.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  disease  among  this 
tribe  in  their  new  location,  they  became  superstitious  and  returned  to 
their  old  home.    A  second  worthy  project  thus  ended  in  failure. 

•1  cash— 1  to  1.4  mills. 
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Governor  Liu'^s  most  elaborate  scheme  for  the  ediioatioii  and  civili- 
zation of  the  ravages  was  contained  in  a  proposition  to  found  in 
Taihoku  City  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  head 
men  of  the  various  savage  tribes.  It  Avas  propo.sed  to  select  the  niore 
intelligent  chikh^en  of  the  savage  chieftains  and  educate  them  in  the 
Chinese  language  and  in  the  Chinese  manners  and  customs;  in  a  word, 
to  mold  them  into  Chinese.  After  having  accomplished  this^  they 
were  to  be  i^tiirned  to  their  respective  tril>es,  and  in  coiirne  of  time 
succeed  their  "fathers  as  head  men,  when  their  influence  would  extend 
throughout  the  tribes  and  result  in  civilizing,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
their  fellow  tribesmen.  This  scheme  also  involved  the  training  of  a 
certain  number  of  savages  as  Chinese  interpreters  to  take  the  places 
of  the  incomi^etent  Chinese  occupying  those  positions.  Undoubtedly 
the  latter  idea  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  the  Chinese  who 
had  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  savage  dialects  to  act  as 
interpreters  were  a  notoriously  corrupt  class,  and  used  their  positions 
to  extort  from  the  savages  as  much  as  possible. 

According  to  these  proposals,  a  school  was  opened  in  Taihoku  in 
March,  1S8S,  with  20  pupils  selected  from  among  the  sons  of  the 
head  men  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Atayal  group  in  North  Formosa, 
A  year  later  10  more  pupils  were  added  to  this  number.  The  teach- 
ing staff  in  this  school  consisted  of  one  head  teacher,  who  received  a 
salary  of  $15  a  months  and  three  assistants,  each  of  whom  received  $6 
a  month.  Added  to  this  staff  there  was  one  interpreter*  The  stu- 
dents ranged  from  10  to  17  years  of  age.  Their  course  of  study  was 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  private  schoolj  and  included  the 
following  subjects:  Chinese  reading  and  writing;  conversational  les- 
sons in  the  native  dialect,  as  well  as  in  Miindarin,  the  former  in 
order  that  they  might  not  forget  their  o\ni  language;  versification 
and  composition,  for  the  advanced  pupils.  The  books  used  were  the 
Three  Cliaracter  Classic,  the  Four  Books,  and  the  Five  Ceremonial 
Books.  The  children  were  all  uhliged  to  dress  in  Chinese  clothes, 
wear  Chinese  hats,  shoes,  and  queues,  and  eat  Chinese  food.  It  is 
said  that  they  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  wearing  of  the  queue.  The 
teachers  were  obliged  to  instruct  them  in  Chinese  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  to  escort  them  every  three  days  on  journeys  about  the  city  in 
order  that  they  might  l>ecome  familiar  with  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Chinese  people*  The  pupils  were  allowed  4  cents  a  day  for 
food  and  5  cents  a  month  for  stationery*  Prizes  not  exceeding  in 
amount  15  cents  a  month  were  given  for  meritorious  w^ork.  Living 
quarters  were  provided  for  the  pupils  and  a  cook  and  coolie  attended 
them.  In  1891  the  first  graduates  were  sent  out  from  the  school. 
During  the  same  year  Governor  Liu  resigned  his  post,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, not  in  sympathy  with  his  progressive  measures^  refused  to 
support  the  school,  and  the  pupils  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  salv- 
age homesj  where  they  discarded  their  CHme?^  ^t^ass^  <a^\^Tass.^  ^i;sx^ 
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seeded  |>romptly  to  forg^  all  that  had  b«?n  taught 

i 

Piior  Liu  s  exi^enment  in  winning  tlK^  ravage  tribes 

to  UF  [nonce  de^serves  naught  hut  words  of  prai^^   for  the 

spirit  in  which  it  was  undartaken  and  for  tlie  thorough  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  out,  <?special]y  when  we  contra*-!  this  work  wnth 
the  shabby  attcnipt?^  of  hi??  predecea^n>:  toward  bringing  a  savage 
population  under  Chinese  control,  yet  it  must  in?  conceded  tliat  he 
was  making  a  di*eadful  mistake  in  presuming  to  saddle  upon  these 
savage  children  an  cdtieation  and  training  which  was  out  of  all  har- 
mony with  their  native  surroundings  and  con  Id  scarcely  have  had  any 
other  effect  than  to  alienate  them  from  the  members  *>f  their  respective 
tribes.  The  entire  educational  system  of  the  Chinese  was  based  upon 
the  imperial  examinations  for  its  objective  point.  Take  away  the 
objective  point  aiul  the  system  has  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  it. 
This  is  doubly  apparent  when  an  attempt  it  made  tf>  fit  the  system 
to  an  alien  jieople,  (rovenuir  Liu  is  hardly  to  Iw  blamed  for  this* 
During  his  time  China  had  not  yet  ct)me  to  recognize  the  futility  of 
her  antiquated  methods  of  education* 

5.  SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  CHINESE. 

By  way  of  summary,  we  may  say  for  the  Chinese  educational  ad- 
ministration in  Formosa  that,  while  it  appears  that  those  in  authority 
generally  recognized  the  fact  that  education  might  do  much  to  in- 
culcate in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  obedience  and  respect 
for  learning,  there  w^as  a  universal  mistaking  of  instruction  for  edu- 
cation. This  fact  was  as  true  in  China  as  in  Formosa,  hence  it  carried 
with  it  no  distinguishing  traits  by  which  we  may  contrast  education 
under  the  Chinese  in  Formosa  with  that  under  the  Chinese  in  China. 
But  there  did  exist  in  Formosa  conditions  which  militated  against 
progress  in  educational  work  of  any  sort.  The  discordant  elements, 
the  local  disturbances,  the  constant  presence  of  undesirable  characters, 
and  the  political  isolation  from  China  proper,  have  all  been  touched 
upon  as  forces  combining  to  make  unfavorable  conditions  for  a  strong 
administration  in  educational  matters  and  need  no  further  comment 
here. 

The  only  thing  which  seems  to  have  kept  the  spark  of  educational 
effort  burning  in  Formosa  during  the  whole  of  the  two  centuries  -of 
Chinese  rule  was  the  Government  imperial  examinations,  which  nom- 
inally offered  much,  but  in  reality  offered  little  or  nothing,  although 
they  did  result  in  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  masses  a  sense  of 
the  exalted  position  of  the  scholar,  and  undoubtedly  kept  private  edu- 
cation at  a  higher  standard  than  would  have  obtained  otherwise. 

The  name  of  Governor  Liu  Ming  Chuan  might  w^ell  be  engraven 
upon  tablets  of  stone  in  commemoration  of  his  work  in  the  cause  of 
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^m      etliieatian  in  Formosa,  when  we  contrast  his  work  %vith  tlial  done  by 

^m       hifi  fellow-cnuntrvmen.     His  attempts  at  iiitrodueing  intc>  Formosa 

^1       western  schools  and  western  education  at  u  time  when  the  Chinese 

^M       Empire  had  manifested  but  a  spasniodic  sympathy  toward  institu-    . 

^M       ti(ms  of  western  k-arninE  will  always  mark  hiin  as  one  of  China's 

^M       more  enlightened  leadei-s,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  his 

^m       profir<?ssi%'e  measures  were  in  reality  oppased  by  those  upon  whom  he 

^M       had  to  depend  for  their  execution.     His  efforts  toward  solving  the 

^m       savage  problem  by  educating  the  sons  of  tribal  head  men  in  Chinese 

^M       manners  and  customs  and  molding  them  into  »  Chinese  people  that 

^M       thev  niifrht  return  to  their  tribes  and  in  turn  civilize  them,  are  de- 

^1       servinjr  of  commendation  for  tlieir  sincerity  of  purpose.     Although 

he  eiTed  in  misjudging  the  adaptability  of  the  Chinej^e  civilization  of 

his  day  to  an  alien  and  .ravage  race,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  lie  did 

more  toward  opening  up  the  savage  territory  and  bringing  the  sav- 

ages into  closer  communication  with  the  Chinese  than  any  of  his 

predecessors,    - 

Tabie  l,^Public  Mchnolii  rittablUhed  durinff  the  Ckin^ftij  r^ffime. 

Location. 

IMied. 

Puplll!, 

Teachert. 

L  T&lnan ..^ ,, 

IHMrt 

30 

2 

Subscfl|itlonf»  and  profMi^  heloncUtff         1 

io  school.                                                      ■ 

Do,                                                             I 

Hou!«e  tax  and  i»'hmy]  ptopi^ny*                     ■ 

2.  Iktimn^. .......... 

3a8e 

1886 

%-m 

1707 

ITOi 
1721 

im 

174fi 

nil 

IIM 
1768    ' 
1760 
1787 

178^ 
1B21-51 
1KZ& 
1848 
1808 
1860 
1881 
1881 

1888 
1887 
1897 

to 

16 
24 

n 

Unknown. 

94 
Unknown. 

15 
Unknown. 

17 
Unknown. 
J^otlTxed. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 

Unknown. 
UnkQowo, 

11) 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

4 

20 
Unknown, 

i 
•J 

2 
2 

^  .^tmlng.... 

4.  Tiittmii. ........... 

fr,  Kagl 

C  Eii?(iilko,...,,...,* 
a  Tainan, .?C 

1     tnptORChooL                                                  1 
li  1  ContrlhuHouJi.                                               1 

2         nnV^TTiMRfiLtit.                                                                                                 H 

9.  Shoki 

10.  ^hoka. .. ., 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

Do.                           ^m 

Ptnpertlo  of  wbool.                               ^^H 

■ 

Propertlei  of  tchool,  oontrtbutlomi.  and        1 

«ubeidy  from  dlHtrlct  ofRoe.                           1 

Pmp^tl«3»of  school .                                        ■ 

Unknown.                                                1 
Govern  ment.                                                  m 
Propenieflof  ncbool.                             ^^M 
CiovemmenL                                           ^^H 

PTf>pi.-^rtie»  of  0chooL                             ^^H 

^H 
Gor^rntoeaL                                       ^^H 

n,  tiiiuD 

12*  Toroku^.......^*^, 

13.  Hozan 

14.  K^gi .-.«...* 

15,  rQBQidon». ....... 

m  Slilnchlku.. --_.... 

17.  Knwi 

18.  dhinchilra.... 

Ifl.  Banka.. 

21.  Banka 

22,  Taihoku..,...,,,.. 
m  Taihokn.,. .., 

24.  Boriilwi.. ,.,. 

2fr.  Shlnfihln , 

Unknown. 

80 

Unknown. 

2 

2  foreign  ere 

and    iev- 

eral   Chl- 

30.  Tainan. 

27.  TWtooku*..*, 

— 

2s,  Bibriisij.. ......... 

1^ 

ism 

1804 
18M 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 
20 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Ouknovo. 

1 
Unknown. 

2 
1  (w  Dane). 
Unknown. 
Unktio^Ti. 

Unknown,                                                ^^^| 
Partly  by  tloTefnnuint.                         ^^H 
Unknowti.                                                ^^^1 
Govern  men  L                                             ^^^1 
Unknown,                                                ^^H 
From  cpftAiit  ta^  fnnds,                       <^^H 

2»,  Talchti..... 

33,  Tttitotcl 

S^,  Tiilhokii ...., 

88,  Kclnijg  ,. 

«■  Schrxil  n  ot  (?ompk*t«d .                                                                       1 

N'UKL, — No*.  1,  2.  ft,  [K  JH,  una  21  nrv  dUtrhi  i5i:liuo]a.     No.  27  isi  the  twihool  for  weatem         1 
loarnlug.     No.  SI  fa  a  nchool  di»leii<!d  for  training  telegraph  operators.                                         1 
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Tablk   2. — PHvult*    and    qvasi-puhliv    Hrhuota    established    4uring    thf    Chlnem 

DlfltticL 

■chooK 

public 

ToUl. 

Anpfnj^  {TB.tnitn]| .    .   .            ...                          ..                                            ^  i 

32 

HO#fl-n.  .  .  I.  .  I  -1  .  .  .  .<.  ..T..TTT1  rnn.  c...  ir  TT.>r...r..  T.      -  >.  t  ,r  .  r  r  x  ~  .  .  w  ..  .  x  V  ■  .  ■  t  t  .  n  ^ 

3 

It 

frSft 

Kagi * .*_ 

Ppiu^A^nKMi                   ^                 .                         ..          .^j.        ^^.      ^^^^    ^^i 

4 

Taiwan  (Talchu).... _. - ....^<...^.. 

4 

Bhokft  «*»..*,.......•..,.■,..'>«.  p-iF**....>..<...........  •*..****■•...■.•.  ,•>-.* 

20 

Torokii...^.^...,,^--. ..^..^...>.«.«_._...^..-»..,....*.....^,.«..-^.,.,^.^ 

U 

Blotit^Ti  ,,,,*T^,,*,, _-.-.» ^,..,-»,,«^,,^ ,.s,,^»,,,,^._*_*»_i^*#,^p.t+,,i.,,* 

A 

Hoiiflhaa..^ ^.,*.._^ ^.,_. ^-♦-.*.^__, _...,, *.*.^^. 

» 

X'flrftSlii                ^ir                                   111                                tfffil-                                   iftli                      tfrirrt* 

1 

& 

Bhinchiku , - _. *...* 

a 

KeluDJE                 ^                               .                          d            - 

1 

1 

Totft] .-.*.._ ,,.. .._.. 

Mfi 

Tabli:  ^.—Bchool^  fm"  savages  eMahlished  by  the  Chinme. 

Date  of 

estab- 

liah- 

ment. 

Location. 

Tribe  or  group. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Subjects  taught  . 

Text-books  used. 

1682  . 

Mekavain .... 

1 
1 

60 

7 

16 
1 
1 
4 

Reading  and  writ- 

...!^i 

Chines  rlaflsLns. 

1696.... 

nan  ax^  Hosan). 

Bhora,  Kitfi«  Bnsui- 
ko.  Koroku,  Shin- 
chichu. 

Traito  Prefecture, 
along  east  coast. 

Koshun 

Same  as  came  un- 
der inflnenoe  of 
Dutch. 

do 

Do. 

1786.... 

....do 

The   F6nr  Books 

1876.... 

Amis,  Paiwan 

Fajruma 

do 

and    simple 
poems. 
Proverbs  for  in- 

1876 

do 

stnictionofsaT- 

1887 

N  ftnUt 

Kamakama 

KeUoh(Atoyal).... 
Atayal  tribes 

do 

Classics. 

1888 

Gllan....* 

do 

1888 

Taihoku  city 

Versiflcation,  com- 
position, and  con- 
versation. 

Do. 

Notes. — The  school  establiBhed  in  1862  was  a  private  institution,  all  others  being 
Government  schools. 

As  a  rule  there  was  but  one  teacher  to  a  school. 

The  student  enrollments  in  the  above  schools  are  for  the  most  part  unknown ;  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  Koshun  schools  there  were  61  pupils  enrolled ;  in  the  Nanto  school,  13 
enrolled ;  in  the  Taihoku  city  school,  30  enrolled. 


III.-EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  JAPANESE. 


1.  STATUS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  JAPAN. 


When  Japan  in  1895  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Formosa  65.4 
per  cent  of  her  children  of  school  age  were  under  instruction.  .Her 
national  school  system,  established  in  1870,  had  by  the  year  1895  suc- 
ceeded in  enrolling  so  great  a  proportion  of  her  children.  The  Em- 
peror's decree  of  1871,  "  It  is  intended  that  henceforth  education  shall 
be  so  diffused  that  there  may  not  be  a  village  with  an  ignorant  family 
nor  a  family  with  an  ignorant  member,"  is  in  Japan  well  on  the  way 
to  realization,  for  returns  for  the  year  1906  show  97  per  cent  of  the 
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boys  and  91  per  cent  of  the  girls  uf  school  age  under  in.striictioTi.  We 
are  now  to  note  the  extent  to  which  tliis  decree  is  to  be  interpret eil  as 
embracing  her  first  colonial  possession, 

2»    CONDITIOKii    IN    l-OBMOSAi 

In  Jime,  1895,  when  Japan  took  formal  possession  of  Formosa^  she 
found  conditions  in  the  island  distinctly  unfavorable  to  an  immediate 
peaceful  occupation.  .At  that  time  the  native  (Chinese)  population 
numbered  about  ^jGOO^OOO,  There  were  alst>  100,000  aborigines,  who 
occupied  the  mountainous  eastern  half  of  the  island*  As  mentioned 
in  the  previous  section,  the  Chinese  had  never  succeeded  during  the 
two  centuries  of  their  occupation  in  effectively  pacifying  the  island- 
When  the  Japanese  made  an  effort  to  take  possession  they  were  met 
on  aU  sides  by  armed  opposition,  and  were  obliged  to  carry  on  actual 
warfare  against  a  reUd  population* 

3*    ESTAIILISIIMENT  OF  AN   EnrCATlONAL  SYSTEM* 

Within  siK  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  ft>rmal  cession  of  Formosa 
to  Japan,  and  three  months  before  tlie  occupation  of  the  island  had 
been  completed,  the  department  of  education  for  Formosa  was  estab- 
lished at  Shirin,  a  >^mall  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  city  and 
an  old  center  of  learning  under  the  Chinese  regime*  A  few  days  later 
a  language  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  opened  under  the 
instruction  of  the  educational  staff,  and  20  native  Chinese  were 
enrolled  as  students.  After  three  months'  study,  the  progress*  made 
by  these  students  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  warrant  their  being  sent 
out  as  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  January,  1896,  Shiriu 
w*as  attacked  by  rebels,  six  Japanese  on  the  educational  !^taff  wei"e 
killed,  aod  the  records  and  books  of  the  department  of  education 
destroyed*  Temporary  headquarters  for  the  department  were  estab- 
lished in  Tokyo,  and  in  March  of  the  same  year  moved  back  to 
Shir  in*  The  language  s^'hool  was  again  opened.  Naturally  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  educational  authorities  had  at  first 
to  contend  was  the  lack  of  suflicient  educated  Japanese  speaking 
Chinese  and  Chinese  speaking  Japanese  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
teaching  a  i>eo[>le  who  spoke  but  Chinese*  On  the  13th  of  April, 
1896,  Mr,  Izawa,  director  of  education  for  Formosa,  brought  from 
Japan  45  teachers  of  elementary  sc*hools  and  placed  them  in  the 
Shirin  training  school,  from  which,  after  a  special  course  of  three 
months,  they  were  sent  out  as  teachers  in  the  native  schools,  8imul-  • 
taneously  with  the  training  of  t^iiese  tTapanese  teachers  in  Shirin, 
a  number  of  educated  natives  had  been  sent  to  Tokyo  for  the  study 
of  Japanese- 

In  April,  1896^  when  the  civil  administration  superseded  the 
military  rule,  the  department  of  educatiou  "W^?.  \t^ti'=i\^Ttst^  V^  '^'^ 
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offiics  of  the  civil  arlminii^tration  in  Taihoko  City.     Until  July,  1898,j 

tlie  (entire  educational  work  in  tlie  island  was  under  the  direct  con-i 
trol  and  supervHiiion  of  the  Formosa n  government,  and  all  expendi- 
tiiroB  were  mot  from  the  government  funds.     From  that  time  forth 
it  wn^  decided  (hat  the  expenses  of  the  public  iichoob  should  be  lx)rne 
byi  local  taxes,  and  that  such  schools  should  only  be  established  in 
those  districts  in  which  provision  was  fii^t  made  for  their  support,  j 
This  rule  applied  only  to  the  public  Sf-hools;  that  Isj  the  elementary! 
schools  for  the  natives?   (Chinese),    As  we  shall  see  later,  special  J 
provision  is  made  for  elementary  schools  for  the  Japanese  and  fori 
secondary  schools.     Before  July,  1898,  schools  had  been  estabHshedj 
in   15  districts,  as  follows:  Kehmg,  Tamsui^  Taihoku,  Shinchiloi,! 
BioritsUj  Taichn,  Horisha,   Rokko,   Unriu,  Kagi,  Tainan,   Hozanyl 
Koshum,  Taito,  and   the  Pescadores.     In  these  schools  there  werej 
enrolled  1,606  pupils  under  72  teachers;  65  of  the  latter  w^ere  Japa*| 
nese.    The  Japanese  ]ang:uage  had  been  made  the  principal  subjectl 
of  study,  for  the  idea  of  asnimilating  the  native  population  wai^  tlie^ 
predominant  idea  in  educatiQual  work  up  to  that  time. 

It  might  thus  l)e  said  tluit  tlie  preliminary  work  in  establishin|rj 
a  school  system  required  three  year?i.     The  system  as  established  iii^ 
July,  1898,  is,  with  but  a  few  sul}**equent  alterations,  the  fsame  as 
that  now  in  vogue.     The  position  which  the  administration  of  educa- 
tional affairs  occupies  in  the  civil  adunnistration  is  set  fortli  in  tJie 
following  plan: 

The  governor-general  nominally  occupies  a  position  m  educational 
administration  analogous  to  that  of  the  minister  of  edui^ation  in 
Japan,     In  reality,  however,  he  delegates  the  greater  poition  of  his 
functions  in  this  field  to  the  educational  section  of  the  bureau  ot' 
general  alfaJrs  of  the  civil  administration.     The  educational  sectioai 
has*    however,    no    jurisdiction,    delegated    or    otherwise,  ^over   the 
medical    sc*ho4>l,    the    industrial    sugar   school,    or    the    agricultural: 
sch*.>ols,  sperial   provision  Ijcing  made   for  tliesc*   institutions.     The' 
educational  system  provides  three  distinct  classes  of  public  schools — 
one  for  the  edncatitm  of  the  natives  (Chinese),  one  for  the  Japanese, 
and  one  for  the  aborigines.     That  for  the  educati{*n  of  the  natives' 
includes   local   elementary   schools  and   goven uncut    secondary   and 
special   sc4iools;   that   for  the   education   of   the   Japanese   includes 
government  elementary,  secondary,  ajid  sj^cial  sch<K>ls;  that  for  the 
education  of  the  aborigines  loc^aJ  elementary  schools  only.     Besides 
the  sc^hools  provided  for  by  this  system,  there  exist  also  a  number  of 
t  privat<^  schools*    Tlie  nuiintenance  of  all  government  schools  is  pi-o- 
vided  ftU'  in  each  annual  but! get  of  the  civil  administration  of  the 
island,  while  that  of  all  local  schools  is  deft'aved  bv  the  local  districts* 
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4,    CENBX^S   RETITRNH    HAVINU   TO   IX*   WITH   EOrCATlON. 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  the  year  11K>5  the  population 
in  the  island  was  as  follows; 


NjttJDnality. 

UBXoi, 

Fenules, 

Total, 

N«fcivi^  (ChliieM*) ..,,. 

1,5S«.420 
32,  (Ml 

■21,  SM 

3.i15.8S4, 

JilpAtttf^'  . .,.»,»»,,,,. *..>,**..**.,„**• , 

^.m 

Abtfr^[iieH  . ,<... . .- -- ..-_....... 

tia,iifr 

TnUl 

l.«47,807 

1,434,710 

|,0«^M7 

The  returns  for  the  children  of  school  age  were  as  foUowsi 


NatlooAlltj. 

Boyi. 

Glrta. 

Tdt»l. 

NbU  ¥«■...«.,„! 

.***  *    ***.p.     3iU^in 

688.741 

J«pi|.tl^i«  .-.^..^.... 

1         tl  OTfl 

Z,m 

Atwriytnw  .„,, .„....„..„........„- ...„„J„...l.-.. 

alT.OOO 

Total  _„„„, 

t0»,«14 

"  r 

fi  App^oxl^l>^toly, 


Tlio  nmiiljer  of  ehildrtni  of  Hc*ho«l  a^e  under  elementary  instruction 
during  the  year  t9(Xi  wa8  an  follows: 


Public  M^ools. 

pTlf»tl«rllCKllA 

PubUai 
wad 

Nntiotkniny, 

Boyi. 

aids. 

To*»J. 

Boy*. 

tiirll.  1 

Total, 

KmtW^iChintm)..... 

m 

1,601 
92 

ai.«« 

3,285 

251 

m 

l»,91A 

51j3t 

iupiiinejHt ,-,.l.*^.-*,„,^>,  ****._,_, . 

3,51^ 

Abij>rffhit*f<  ,,,,** ,,.,..,.-,„,,.. 

hQS» 

Totol., 

3Q,haQ 

^fiS4 

36,  im 

IV,  8611 

^1 

2o,ifle 

m:fim 

,^M^^    ,,,♦ , — .. — . 

•Thus  5,5  [>er  tviit  uf  the  native  (Chinoi^)  children  of  school  age 
were  during  the  year  1D05  enrtdled  in  public  elementary  schools,  and 
3.4  per  cent  in  privnte  sehuols,  or  about  9  per  cent  under  instruction* 
Of  live  Japanese  children  of  school  age,  SG  per  cent  were  in  (tovern' 
nient  element  a  ly  si'hools  and  7  per  cent  in  private  schools,  or  93  per 
cent  under  instruction.  Of  the  children  of  the  alwrigines,  about  6 
per  cent  weiH}  under  instruction  during  that  yean 

6*    senoots  i\m  NAxmeB, 

The  term  "  native  "  is  applied  to  the  Chinese  population.    As  the 

natives  represent  about  1>5  per  cent  of  the  islaiuFB  total  population, 
the  question  of  their  education  is  of  prime  importance.  The  system 
of  native  public  schools  comprises  local  S(4iools  for  elementary  edu- 
cation^ II nd  fioverntnent  schools  for  ad v Juiced  instruction.  In  addi- 
tion to  the^^  there  are  u  number  of  private  schools. 
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eatabiiahment^  and  mmntenunce^—TPor  administra- 
tive p-  island  of  Formosa  is  divided  into  twenty  prefec- 
ture's, f*  schools  aro  under  the  control  of  the  local  prefects, 
ons  from  the  governor-general.  Each  prefect  ap- 
vt>  -II-  ridenl  uf  education  for  his  respective  prefecture. 
ive  poftitionti  under  the  Formosa  government  can 
both  the  prt>fect  and  the  superintendent  of  educa* 
lese.  For  each  school  in  his  prefei*ture  the  prefect 
■1  Clonal  committee,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three 
IIK3L  uu  L*  members,  chosen  from  among  the  influential  na- 
tives r  ni  lo  Hie  district  in  which  the  scliool  is  located.  It  is  the 
duty  or  tnis  conmnttee  to  assist  the  prefect  antl  the  superintendent 
of  education  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  school,  and,  when  called 
upon  to  do  so,  to  give  its  opinion  upon  matters  rehtting  to  the  at- 
tendance and  selection  of  pupils,  equipment  of  tlie  school,  and  esti- 
mates for  the  school  budget.  This  commit te<*  also  collects  school 
moneys  and  assists  in  financing  the  school. 

The  establishment,  consolirlation,  and  abolition  of  public  schools 
are  made  by  application  from  tlie  natives  resident  in  the  district  con* 
cerned,  through  the  prefect  to  the  governor-general.  In  the  appli- 
cation for  the  establishment  of  a  public  school,  the  amount  suljstTil>ed 
by  the  property  holders  nmst  Ik*  stated.  This  amount  must  he  tHpiiva- 
.  lent  to  nine- tenths  of  the  cost  of  establishing  the  proposed  school  be* 
fon*  thr  petition  may  be  granted.  The  prefect  ih? ports  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general the  circumstances  and  conditions  surrounding  the  sup- 
port of  a  school  in  the  district  concerned,  and  recommends  certain 
action.  The  governor-general  is  at  liberty  to  reject  or  accept  the  ap- 
plication. Generally  speaking,  no  school  is  established  unless  an  en- 
rollment of  at  least  60  pupils  can  be  guaranteed. 

The  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  are  met  from 
the  revenues  accruing  from  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  schools," 
from  contributions,  tuition  fees,  and  special  tax  levies.  Tax  levies  are 
assessed  against  the  property  owners  of  the  district  in  which  any 
school  is  located  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  governor-general.  This  rate 
varies  in  different  districts.  In  the  case  of  the  Banka  public  school 
the  Government  pays  the  teachers'  salaries  and  traveling  expenses, 
while  in  all  other  cases  these  items  are  met  from  the  local  revenues. 
Tuition  fees  are  assessec^  at  a  rate  not  less  than  25  cents  or  more  than 
$1  a  year  a  pupil,  the  amount  in  each  district  being  determined  by  the 
local  prefect.  Nonresidents  may  be  assessed  an  extra  fee.  The  items 
of  expenditure  for  education  for  the  year  1906  are  given  on  page  62. 

■  During  the  Chinese  regime,  the  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  were 
met  in  a  great  measure  from  the  revenues  of  farm  lands  belonging  to  the  schools.  These 
lands  have  remained  public  property,  and  thus  are  in  many  cases  available  for  educational 
purposes  at  present. 
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BuUilings  and  eqnipmentH, — In.steiid  of  the  daiop.  flingy  structure 
crowded  into  a  densely  populated  Chinese  village,  which  during  the 
Chinese  regime  served  the  purpose  of  a  Hchool^  we  find  the  public 
school  of  to-day  a  well -cons  trncled  red  brick  building,  properly  venti- 
lated and  lighted,  and  located  on  an  open  piece  of  ground  surrounded 
by  playgroundii  and  athletic  fields.  Wierever  possible  the  school - 
house  is  located  without  tfic  liinitn  of  the  village  and  surrounded  by 
open  fields.  The  schoolhouses  which  are  gradually  springing  up  in 
the  native  villages  throughout  the  island  are  modern  up-to-date  struc- 
tures. Nor  are  they  small,  for  the  ordinary  country  school  is  planned 
to  accommodate  from  200  to  300  pupils,  and  contains  from  five  to  eight 
class  rooms.  Formosa  is  well  populated,  as  the  civilized  half  of  the 
island  contains  400  people  to  the  square  mile^  hence  schoolhouHcs  must 
be  built  to  accommodate  large  ninnl)ers  of  pupils*  One  of  the  par- 
ticularly commendable  features  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
public  school  is  the  fact  that  ample  facilities  for  playgroundt4,  ath- 
letic fields,  and  gardens  are  provided.  Many  of  the  country  schools 
are  equipped  with  tennis  courts  and  out-door  gymnastic  apparatus. 
The  most  recently  constructed  public  school  is  that  located  at  Banka^ 
a  suburb  of  the  capital  city.  In  planning  the  construction  of  this 
school,  the  authorities  have  had  the  benefit  of  twelve  years  experience 
in  public  school  construction,  hence  we  find  it  presented  here  the  latest 
ideas  in  that  direction.  Like  all  other  schools  in  the  island,  this 
institution  is  a  group  of  one-story  buildings,  which  cost  $30,000,  and 
is  arranged  to  accommodate  800  pupils. 

Public  school  buildings  are  often  utilized  for  social  purposes,  for 
public  meetings,  and  as  barracks  for  Government  troops.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  is  gradually  to  extend  the  building  of  public 
schools  as  fast  as  the  people  are  able  to  pay  for  them*  At  present, 
the  Government  grants  a  subsidy  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. A  public  stiioolhouse  is  distinctly  an  ornament  to  the  vil- 
lage to  which  it  belongs;  in  fact,  one  wonders  how  it  is  possible  to 
raise  sufficient  money  for  its  construction  from  among  a  people  whoj 
to  judge  by  appearances,  seem  to  ha%'e  little  or  nothing.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  piddic  si;hool  building  erected  in  any  district  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  from  the  residents  of  the  district. 
In  the  country  districts  the  cost  of  the  buildings  ranges  from  $500  to 
$f),000.  There  are  at  present  in  the  island  180  public  schools  and  29 
branch  schools  for  the  elementary  education  of  natives, 

7'eacherH, — In  the  Government  regulations  it  is  stated  that  the 
public  schools  aim  to  give  moral  etdture  and  practical  knowledge  to 
the  native  pupils  in  such  a  manner  that  their  character  may  be  molded 
into  that  of  the  nation  and  that  tliey  may  acfjuire  the  national  lan- 
guage (pJapanci^).  Tlie  administration  has  in  view  the  gradual  sup- 
planting of  Chinese  by  tfapanese  as  the  language  of  the  island,  and 
4SS13^-0S 5 
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the  aim  of  the  educational  authorities  is  gradually  to  mold  the  native 
child  into  ii  loyal  Japanese  subject.  As  95  j>er  cent  of  the  island *a 
population  is  Chinese,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  administration  has 
taken  u|X)n  itself  no  small  task. 

In  this  connection  the  question  of  securing  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  becomes  one  of  j>rinie  importance.  The  old  Chinese  idea  that 
any  person  who  had  been  under  instruction  for  a  certain  nuniWr  of 
years  could  in  turn  instruct  others  does  not  obtain  with  the  Japanese. 
In  Formosa,  as  in  Japan,  those  appointed  to  the  position  of  teacher 
must  have  had  a  special  training  in  scliools  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  are,  however,  in  Formosa  a  numl^er  of  hired  assistants, 
formerly  teachers  in  private  schools  who  have  not  gi'aduated  from  a 
normal  course,  but  these  are  being  gradually  dispkcwl  by  graduates 
fixjm  the  normal  department  of  the  Language  School,  Statistics  for 
the  year  1900  show  that  there  were  392  Japanese  and  4T0  native 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  head  teachers  are  Japanese,  and 
while  Japanese  occupy  also  inaiiy  of  the  subordinate  positions,  the 
educational  authorities  are  making  an  effttrt  to  fill  as  many  as  possible 
of  tliese  latter  positions  with  native  teachers.  The  statistics  for  the 
year  lf)01  show  246  Japanese^  and  255  native  teachers;  these  figui^es 
contrasted  with  those  for  the  year  190*>  show  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  native  teachers. 

When  teachers  are  desired  for  a  new  school  the  prefect  appli^  to 
the  educational  section,  which  secures  from  the  Language  School  a  list 
of  possible  candidates  with  their  rerommnndHhoii^.  This  list  is  for- 
warded to  the  prefect,  who  recommends  to  the  governor-general  a 
certain  person  for  appointment  as  head  teacher.  The  head  teacher 
in  turn  recommends  the  appointment  of  certain  assistants. 

The  native  teacher  can  be  secured  at  less  than  one-third  the  cost  of 
the  Japanese  teacher,  for  the  latter  receives,  upon  an  average,  a  salary 
of  $300  a  year  in  addition  to  living  quarters,  while  the  former  re- 
ceives about  $8  a  month  and  provides  his  own  living  quarters.  The 
pay  of  the  Japanese  teacher  in  Formosa  is  very  much  higher  than 
that  received  by  his  colleague  in  Japan.  The  women  teachers,  of 
whom  there  were  in  1906  48  Japanese  and  38  native,  are  paid  from 
$10  to  $20  a  month  for  the  Japanese  and  from  $3  to  $10  a  month  for 
the  natives.  The  salary  paid  to  the  native  male  teacher  is  at  present 
too  low  to  induce  the  better  class  of  young  men  to  remain  with  the 
work  for  many  years.  Many  of  these  after  completing  their  three 
years'  agreement  take  positions  in  other  fields  at  higher  pay. 

The  Japanese  and  native  teachers  appear  to  work  well  together. 
Naturally  the  Japanese  teacher  is  handicapped  by  reason  of  his 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  native  dialect  and  native  customs,  while 
on  the  other  handPthe  native  teacher  finds  it  difficult  to  adapt  himself 
to  modern  class-room  methods.    But  these  difficulties  succumb  to 
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exp^riencK*,  s<j  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  they  will  have 
ejitirely  disappeared.  The  efficiency  of  the  native  teacher^  though 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  Japanese,  is  gradnally  improving.  Many 
faeilities  are  afforded  teaeliers  for  advaiit-ed  stndy*  Snmraer 
schools  for  advancetl  tniiniiig  are  opened  each  year  in  Taihoku  City, 
and  arrangements  are  made  whereby  the  Government  defi'ays  the 
traveling  expense.^  of  teachers  in  attendance  at  these  sessions  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  permit  each  teacher  to  attend  once  every  three  years. 
Besides  summer  schools,  teachers-  conferences  are  held  once  each 
month  in  each  prefecture,  the  local  prefect  presiding. 

The  number  of  honrs  a  day  devoted  to  teaching  averages  five  and 
the  number  of  pupils  to  the  class  average  sixty.  But  the  teacher's 
laljors  are  not  necessarily  finished  with  his  class-room  work.  He  is 
often  obliged  to  go  among  the  parents  of  the  children  and  exert 
his  efforts  toward  keeping  the  pupils  in  regular  attendance  at  school. 
This,  as  will  l>e  noted  later,  is  no  small  task.  If  a  principal  is  asked 
what  he  finds  to  be  his  greatest  difficulty  in  educating  the  native,  he 
will  invariably  reply  that  it  is  the  indifference  of  the  parents. 

Course  of  stmly  and  text-hooks, — The  regular  prescribed  ctutrse  of 
study  embraces  six  years.  This  course,  which  is  fairly  uniform 
throughout  the  island,  includes  the  following  branches:  Morals, 
national  language,  arttlinietic,  (liinese  composition,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics. Sewing  is  added  for  the  girls^  and  agriculture,  conunerce, 
or  manual  training  may  be  addeil  for  the  boys.  Table  4  shows  the 
number  of  hours  given  to  each  bninch  and  subject,  By  examining  this 
tabulation  the  prominent  position  assiguetl  to  the  study  of  Japanese 
becomes  apparent.  As  already  stated,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  author- 
ities to  make  Japanese  the  hinguage  of  the  island.  The  study  of 
Chinese  is  carried  no  further  than  is  nec^essary,  for  the  allotment  of 
four  or  five  houns  a  week  to  this  subject  is  only  in  response  tfj  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  parents  that  Chinese  be  studied  in  the 
schotils  to  which  they  send  their  children,  Anotlier  branch  which 
appears  throughout  the  programme  is  that  termed  *^  morals*'^  In 
all  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Japan  morals  is  a  prescribed  branch 
of  study,"    The  educational  authorities  in  Formosa  contend  that  the 

'  fimtrtipUon  In  momlA  tn  th«  dt^bootii  of  .Iftptin  Ls  tMu««d  on  the  lmpf*rtiil  Rescript  on 
KduirAnoti  faaofd  fn  ISQO.  The  follnwln^  Kdi^IInU  vi*rslciD  wan  ni&rli^  liy  a  Giimt)«r  of 
ectioliins  convoked  edtHHTially  for  the  purpose  bi  Uiu  Japimeiie  etJucaUotial  department; 

Know  vp,   Our  «iub>"Ct« : 

Otir  liDpfTJ^l  Am^i'jiturB  hnve  fotiDd<>d  Our  Empire  on  a  bflsfi  broad  and  ev^rlastttii?  aad 
hnve  deepij^  and  lUuily  tinplaQtet]  virtue;  Our  tiuhjec^s  €ver  unUt^d  la  toyaUy  and  Oltal 
piety  hi^vv  from  M^cni'ratlori  to  ^^ent^rAtUm  IlJiiiitraliMl  the  bi'autj  tberf^yf,  TIiJh  1»  tht>  gh>fy 
of  tbe  fundametitHl  rhnnifter  of  Our  Empfre,  aad  herrla  alEM>  lies  the  source  i>f  fiitri 
cducradoQ.  Ye,  Our  *^iihjt'ctK,  Im?  fliiiil  to  your  parent i4,  alTpcUotiate  to  y&ur  hrotherw  andl 
ii\HtfF»  ;  as  hu&bandfi  nnd  wives  tn*  bftrmttolous,  as  frlendH  true;  benr  jrimrttflvpHi  In  uuHk-wi* 
and  aioderattou  ;  exteiid  ynur  bt^nrvcflpnce  to  all ;  pursue  learnlajr  aad  cultjvatf-  arts,  nad 
therifliy   dev'nltip   latellecttiiil   fatMiltleii   ard   perfect    moral   powera ;    furtberuiore^   udvunee 

fiuhllf  iiiy*Hi  aud  promote  {.'omnion  tniereHtis  ;  alwaytt  rewpect  the  CoaAlltutLnn  and  observ^i 
he  lnw«:  !*ho\ild  ennifijeiicy  arl«(\  ofT<'f  .vour!*Hv#'«  oou r aifeattftly  to  th«?  State;  aud  tbti 
ffoard  and  maintain  tbe  prQsperlty  of  Uur  Imperial  Tbroae  coeval  wltb  bcaven  &ad  qm.*^ 


« 
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Chinese  pupil  is  particularly  in  need  of  instruction  in  morals,  and 
that  the  teachers  find  it  very  difficult  to  teach  it  effectively.  The 
surroundings  of  the  native  child  in  the  island  have,  without  doubt ^ 
been  most,  unfavorable,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  standard  of 
morals  is  said  to  be  low  among  them* 

Table  4. — Study  »che^ulc  for  puWc  clemtuiary  achmtU  far  the  native  Chinese, 


Fimt  faa.t. 

SeocpndyeftT. 

Bnmboftfttidj^. 

per 

9abject  or  topics. 

Hoiui 

per 
we«k. 

3u(^ect  or  tioplo. 

Hotiiltf - 

0 

i 
s 

3 
1 

0 

PrinclpltH  of  momllty  .....' 
Story  telliii^r,  rending » oom-  ' 

position,  writing. 
Simple  opemtinii*  to  ao.. . .  * 
SlmpLe  wordfit  pbms««,and 

Phjiilc»l  e^oJture  *iid  play-. 
SioglAg, ,,  ,^  „,, , ..- , ,  ** 

2 

12 

4 

& 

2 

1 

Sasi€  aa  flnrt  jviar* 

J%|i«neMr«^.^.<.,.>.»^..,.,« 

tio. 

CbiDi^te^ 1 -.. 

Bmne^  but  up  to  lOQL 
Satnt^  aij  fiml  year. 

QjmntMioA * .  *  .,**.. 

DiA 

Mt]flic4„ .,„ 

&». 

Sewing , ,„_ 

Total .-„,_,... 

S3 

M 

« 

Tbfid  y^ar. 

Fourtb  year. 

Bmtich  ol  study. 

week* 

Bttbject  or  topic. 

Hmiia 

per 
w»ek. 

Subjtiot  (jr  ti^iplc. 

lf<Kn1t.......x..x 

2 
IB 

a 

2 
1 
3 

$URif4  MM  nntt  rr>iir           . . , . 

2 
33 

6 

2 
1 
3 

g4UiDiia  first  year. 

Do. 
D^clmnlfi  nnd  fraetiMu, 

AAUuBetialin'!"!!!!" ! ! 

*Jo 

Thrfnij;li  (1  i vl<riitn „,.... 

K*»cHn^  »[id  coaipcaitlon . . 
Phyftjivil  cuUurts  *****  **  ** 

chiMw,  „,,..„.., 

Sauje  H#  thiM  Vfi«>r. 

OvmniMim  ^^ 

D^L 

SQS^t,;;:::;:;;::;::: 

Sn&ie  ftH  tint  yeaf  *«....... .. 

Same  11.9  flfRt  year* 

(towiit ■- 

Ujh!  of  neodle,  ***,***,,«*,». 

Simple  at* wing. 

l^jUlL. 

SI 

m 

FlfCh  r^r. 

aixtbyear. 

Bimich  of  stud  j^. 

Ecmn 
per 

weet 

Subject  or  topic. 

per 
weijk* 

2 
14 

Tj 
4 

2 

1 
4 

Subject  or  topic 

Morale  ...... ., . . , ..,., 

jA[HUie^, ,.^_ 

3 
U 

1 

4 

Frlnffiples  of  mortllty 

Reading,  writiag,  eoTapOAl- 

tiou. 
nccUnais  and  /rartion*. » *  * . 
Heading  and  mroposiUtiti . , 
I'hj'sicai  culture. »*..... 

Bamv  afl  ilflh  year. 
Do. 

Arithmetio  -.»,.*». 

Do, 

ChlJiew , 

G  vmn&fiti[!» , 

ITuiilcrf ;. .„. 

Scwtog'?  ».,»*,,*.*..., 

Mmnuail  tralolng/ ^*,*.,.. 

Do, 

Do.                       .^  ^ 

SingUig.. ...„ 

Maiflnj^and  re[j airing 

ciotlu'Jt, 
SlEmplir  prctceiwes ■. 

Do.                               "• 
Do. 

Do< 

AgrJcultareA... 

£.lcmi!Dtfl , ... 

Do, 

Toiftl... *,,,,,,,..... 

2S 

2» 

So  shall  ye  not  ouly  bf;  Our  goud  and  faithful  subjects,  but  render  illustrious  the  best 
traditions  of  your  for^fathiTK* 

The  Way  here  st-r  fctrrh  1h  inilmnl  fbn  teaching  bequeathed  by  Our  Imperial  Ancestors, 
to  be  observed  alike  by  Tholr  Uojict^ndant.^  and  the  subjects,  Infallible  for  all  ages  and  true 
In  all  places.  It  In  Our  wiflh  to  lay  It  lo  heart  in  ail  reverence.  In  common  with  you,  Our 
subjects,  that  we  may  all  iliuH  nttalu  to  the  same  virtue. 

The  30th  day  of  Hip  imti  mnnUi  of  Hje  23rd  year  of  Meiji. 

(Imperial  Sign    MnnnrH.      IniEffru      ^    il.) 

*  Music  increased  at  teacher's  discretion. 

^  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  girls  are  given  but  two  hours  a  week  in  Chinese. 
« In  the  fifth  year  girls  are  given  but  two  hours  a  week  in  Chinese. 
^  Music  Increased  at  discretion  of  teacher. 

•  Sewing  is  given  to  girls  only,  and  the  time  devoted  to  It  Is  deducted  from  the  study 
of  language. 

f  Manual  training,  agriculture,  and  commerce  given  at  discretion  of  teachers  in  chi^rge 
of  schools. 
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The  Chinese  patent  finds  it  difficult  to  iindei-i^tand  the  usefulness  of 
music  and  physical  culture  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  if  he  had  his 
way  he  would  have  more  Chinese  and  less  music  and  gymnastics. 
But  one  has  only  to  visit  a  class  of  native  pupils  engaged  in  their 
singing  exercises  to  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  the  subject  as  a  part 
of  the  daily  programme.  The  Chinese  child  is  fond  of  singing  and 
has  a  better  ear  for  music  than  the  Japanese  lad.  He  enters  into  his 
singing  with  a  spirit  of  enjoyment  far  in  excess  of  that  which  he  ex- 
hibits in  any  of  his  other  work,  and  for  this  reason  much  good  lan- 
guage instruction  may  be  imparted  through  this  medium.  Language 
is  also  taught  by  means  of  object  lessons.  Upon  one  of  the  writer^s 
visits  to  a  public  school  he  found  a  teacher  of  second-year  pupils 
holding  l>efore  his  class  a  live  fish  and  drilling  them  in  words  and 
phrases  descriptive  of  the  object*  Pictorial  charts  are  likewise  used 
in  language  instruction*  These  methods  are  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  old  Chinese  idea  of  forcing  attention  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  rod. 

As  for  physical  culture  and  gymnast icsj  three  horn's  a  week  Hre 
given  to  the  former,  and  school  yards  are  provided  with  tennis  courts, 
playgrounds,  and  g}^mnastic  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  pupils* 
The  old  Chinese  system  did  not  recognize  the  necessity  for  physical 
culture,  as  the  ideal  of  the  Chinese  scholar  was  opposed  to  physical 
exertion  of  any  kind.  ^Vlien  the  Japanese  educational  authorities 
placed  physical  culture  in  the  public  school  curricuhim  they  were 
criticised  by  the  Chinese  parent,  who  contended  that  it  was  done 
with  the  intention  of  training  his  children  as  soldiers  for  the  Japa* 
n^e  army*  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  giving  any  work  in 
physical  culture  which  bore  the  semblance  of  military  drill.  One  of 
the  admirable  features  of  the  exercisers  in  physical  culture  is  that 
they  are  given  out  of  doors,  at  least  so  far  as  the  weather  will  permit* 
The  native  child  likes  the  work  and  is  certainly  benefited  by  it. 
Every  one  familiar  with  the  Cliinese  knows  his  tendency  to  con- 
sumption and  lung  troubles.  The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  attest 
the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  profiting  much  from  the  work  in  physical 
culture,  for  their  general  health  is  improved  and  they  have  become 
more  active  in  their  class-room  w^ork  as  a  result. 

Upon  one  of  the  writer's  visits  to  a  public  school  he  found  a  class 
of  sixth 'grade  pupils  busily  engaged  in  unraveling  the  apparently 
tangled  skeins  of  world  trade  routes  as  depicted  upon  a  commercial 
map.  The  Japanese  instructor  was  making  an  effort  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  position  occupied  by  Formosa  in  the 
markets  of  trade. 

To  a  westerner  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  methods  used  in  the 
East  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  the  place  assigned  to  the  abacus, 
or  counting  board,  AH  pupils  in  arithmetic  learn  to  count  ui>on  this 
instrument,  and  those  familiar  with  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  accouat- 
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ant  can  licar  witness  to  the  reniarkfible  i^peed  anil  accuracy  of  his 
methods  involving  the  use  of  the  abacus^  which  to  a  foreigner  is  an 
incumbrance-  A  number  of  public  schools  include  in  their  courses 
of  study  elementary  agriculture  and  commerce  and  a  certain  amount 
of  manual  training.  During  the  year  J90€u  126  schools  with  403  pupils 
included  agriculture  in  their  curricula;  3  i^hooh  with  333  pupils 
included  courses  in  manual  training;  2  schools  with  35  pupils  in- 
cluded the  elements  of  commerce.  But  the  work  in  these  courses  is 
still  in  an  experimental  state,  and  the  department  of  education  will 
be  obliged  to  improve  and  extend  it  before  it  will  amount  to  anything* 

As  for  text- books  J  among  the  boards  under  sjiecial  organization 
one  has  to  do  w^ith  the  compilation  of  text-books.  The  public  schools 
have  been  furnished  with  the  products  of  the  work  of  this  board, 
which  are  sold  to  the  pupils  at  a  price  which  simply  covei^s  the  cost 
of  printing.  The  series  of  readers  includes  illustrated  primers  and 
more  advanced  books  containing  much  the  same  kind  of  material 
as  that  found  in  Western  readers,  with  the  exception  that  the  read- 
ing matter  has  to  do  with  things  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  well  as 
things  Western.  For  the  study  of  Chinese,  in  the  place  of  the  ah* 
struse  Chinese  classic,  the  illustrated  primers  and  readers  which  have 
been  introduced  deal  with  various  phases  of  Chinese  life,  and  must  be 
infinitely  more  interesting  to  the  Chinese  child.  However^  as  the 
Chinese  claasic  is  Iwing  impidly  ousted  from  the  elementary  schools 
of  China,  it  is  scarcely  fair  any  longer  to  contrast  the  Japanese 
introduction  of  simple  readers  with  the  Chinese  use  of  the  ancient 
Three  Character  Classic*  The  Japanese  readers  provided  by  the 
board  include  ten  books  arranged  upon  a  progressive  basis.  The 
Chinese  I'eaders  number  six.  The  Sixth  Reader,  which  is  used  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  year  pupils,  contains  forty  lessons,  the  majority  of 
which  contain  information  dealing  with  Formosa  and  Japan.  An 
interesting  feature  connected  with  the  lessons  in  the  Japanese  primer 
is  that  many  of  them  deal  with  matters  pertaining  to  personal  clean- 
liness and  to  the  importance  of  bathing.  In  passing,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  Japanese  authorities  are  doing  much  to  encourage  clean- 
liness on  the  part  of  a  people  who  are,  in  this  inspect,  the  direct 
antithesis  of  themselvas.  Foreign  residents  who  have  lived  in  For- 
mosa for  sonie  years  notice,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  considerable 
improvement  in  cleanliness,  which  improvement  is  due  to  the  labors 
of  the  Japanese. 

/*M/?iZ^.^— Pupils  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  must  be  at 
leAst  7  and  not  more  than  20  years  of  age.  Of  the  31,823  Chinese 
children  enrolled  in  the  elementary  public  schools  during  the  year 
lOOe,  10,318  were  between  the  ages  of  7  and  10,  11,929  between  the 
ag^  of  10  and  t3,  TJ02  between  the  ages  of  13  and  IG,  and  2,474 
upwards  of  16,    According  to  grades,  14,484  were  enrolled  in  the  first 
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grade,  T,C43  in  the  second,  4,ii2S  in  the  third,  2,ToI  in  the  fourth, 
1,577  ill  the  fifth,  and  81  r>  in  the  sixth.  The  avenige  daily  attendance 
of  the  pupils  for  1906  was  66  per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  an  inereaKe 
of  1  per  cent  over  the  figui"es  for  the  previous  year.  Contrasted  with 
this,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  average?  daily  attendance  of  the 
Japane^  in  elementary  schools  for  the  same  year  was  90  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment.  Thit^  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison,  for  school  attend- 
ance with  the  Japanese  children  is  compulsory,  and,  moreover,  there 
are  not  among  the  Japanese  population  the  same  reasons  for  keeping 
the  children  out  of  school  as  obtain  among  the  natives.  The  hulk  of 
the  native  population  is  engaged  in  farming,  thus  during  certain 
seasons  the  parents  find  it  to  their  interest  to  take  the  children  out 
of  school  for  work  in  the  fields.  The  Japanese  population  is  centered 
in  the  citiei^,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  colony  on  the  east 
coast  engaged  in  the  growing  of  peppermint,  none  of  the  Japanese 
are  farmers.  But  aside  fn>m  these  facts  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  parent  to  take  his  child  out  of  schfMjl  for  trivial 
causes,  Chinese  festivals  and  feast  days  are  numerous,  and,  more- 
over, the  Chinese  boy  who  really  desires  to  find  an  excuse  for  absence 
from  school  has  a  long  list  of  relatives  among  whom  marriage  and 
funeral  ceremonies,  not  to  mention  cases  of  illness,  are  bound  to  occur. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  teacher,  or  more  especially  the  principal 
of  the  school,  finds  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  labor  that  of  persuad- 
ing  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly.  Various 
nieasui*es  are  adopted  to  encourage  regular  attendance.  Individual 
prizes  are  awarded  and  class  banners  are  given,  but  where  the 
Japanese  would  lie  content  to  work  merely  for  a  class  banner  the 
money -loving  Chinese  prefer  a  reward  which  may  be  transferred  into 
mnh  for  personal  u.^. 

Native  pupils  are  selected  from  among  the  middle  and  wealthier 
classes,  for  only  the  children  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  support  of  a  school  are  admitted.  In  addition  to 
the  tax  levied  upon  the  property  of  the  parents,  each  child  in  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools  must  pay  a  tuition  fee  which  averages 
about  35  cents  a  yean 

TfVhile  the  Chinese  parents  are  gradually  lieginning  to  send  their 
daughters  to  the  public  schools,  they  are  far  behind  the  Japanese 
parents  in  this  regard.  During  the  year  1906  the  enrol linent  of 
Chinese  girls  in  the  public  schools  was  equal  to  but  one-seventh  of  that 
of  boys,  while  among  the  Japanese  the  numl>er  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  elementary  schools  was  about  equal.  In  the  lower  classes  and  iu 
the  smaller  coimtry  schools  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  same 
classes,  while  in  the  larger  schools  they  are  separated  after  the  first 
ye^r.  One  of  the  commendable  features  of  the  work  prescribed  for 
girls  is  the  sewing  class. 
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Intellectually,  the  native  Imy  iseems  to  be  the  equal  of  the  Japanese. 
Wliile  he  does  not  take  ns  readily  to  instruction  in  mathematics  as 
the  Japanese  and  is  criticised  by  the  teacher  for  his  lack  of  reasoning 
power,  yet  his  ling:uistic  abilities  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  those 
of  the  Japanese  lad.  He  is  possessed  of  a  wonderfully  retentive 
memory  and  learns  Japanese  so  readily  that  after  his  fourth  or  fifth 
year  it  is  possible  to  give  all  of  this  instruction  in  Japanese.  In 
music  the  native  boy  appears  to  tw  specially  gifted,  if  one  is  to  judge 
from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  enters  upon  his  singing  exercises. 
Upon  one  of  the  writer's  visits  to  public  schools^  indi\"idual  mem- 
bers of  the  second  grade  were  called  upon  to  sing  Japanese  verse 
before  the  class.  The  teacher's  requests  were  met  with  enthusiastic 
responses,  and  the  children  upon  whom  he  happened  to  call  rose  with- 
out the  least  hesitancy  and.  wnth  or  without  an  accompaniment,  sang 
the  exercise. 

The  native  pupil  is  criticised  for  his  lack  of  appreciation  of  moral 
instruction;  in  fact,  it  is  said  that  he  appears  to  be  scarcely  affected 
by  the  teacher's  exhortations  to  a  better  sense  of  morals. 

One  of  the  most  ho{>eful  features  in  the  education  of  the  Chinese 
native  lies  in  the  interest  which  he  manifests  in  athletic  games.  The 
public  school  yard,  during  the  fifteen  minutes'  recess  at  the  end  of 
each  hour,  presents  as  animated  a  scene  as  does  that  of  any  western 
*8diool.  The  Chinese  child  loi^es  play  and  takes  a  keen  delight  in 
all  games.  Already  interclaas  and  interschool  athletic  meets  have 
been  held,  and  not  only  do  the  pupils  delight  in  them,  but  the  parents 
exhibit  a  surprising  amount  of  pleasure  at  seeing  their  children  par- 
ticipate in  these  sports. 

As  for  adopting  Japanese  customs,  the  native  pupil  exhibits  no 
perceptible  signs  in  that  direction*  He  still  wears  the  queue  and 
dresses  in  true  Chinese  style,  for  home  influence  is  bound  strongly 
to  assert  itself,  especially  among  a  people  whose  family  ties  are  so 
strongly  interwoven  as  are  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  home  influences 
and  surroundings  of  the  native  child  are  distinctly  Chinese,  and 
as  the  native  pupil  does  not  associate  with  the  Japanese  boySj  who 
have  special  schools  provided  for  them,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  years 
before  he  shows  any  signs  of  adopting  customs  other  than  those  of 
his  own  race. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  elemen- 
tary Chinese  public  schools  during  the  past  seven  years  includes 
1,803  boys  and  50  girls.  In  other  words,  about  E  per  cent  of  the 
children  who  enter  the  public  schools  graduate  therefrom.  This  low 
proportion  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  graduation  does 
not  entitle  students  to  admission  to  secondary  schools,  for,  in  order 
to  enter  these  institutions,  they  must  submit  to  examination,  and  a 
fifth-year  pupil  is  eligible  to  this* 
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For  the  secondary  educiition  of  the  native  Chinese  there  are  pro- 
vided the  following  schools:  (1)  Tlie  Liuiguage  School,  including  a 
normal  department  and  a  special  school  for  girls;  (2)  the  Medical 
School;  (3)  the  Agricultural  School;  (4)  the  Industrial  Sugar  i 
School.  During  the  year  1900  there  were  graduated  from  the  public 
elementary  schools  50*2  boys,  an  increase  of  130  over  the  previou?i 
year.  During  the  same  year  350  boys  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Langiuige  SchooU  of  wliich  nuuiber  it  was  only  possible  to  accept  i>0; 
GO  of  these  were  assigned  to  the  normal  and  30  to  the  academic  de- 
partment. To  the  Medical  ScIhkjI  over  WO  applied  for  admission, 
and  only  35  could  be  accepted.  The  Agricultural  Experimental  8ta* 
tion  accepts  80  new  students  each  year,  while  the  Industrial  Sugar 
School  takes  about  12,  Thus  the  secondary  schools  for  native  Chinesa 
boys  accommodate  about  200  new  students  each  year. 

The  Language  Sehooh~ThQ  Language  School  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  civil  administration  and  is  supported  by  Government 
funds.  It  contains  a  normal  and  an  academic  department.  Students 
are  admitted  to  either  department  upon  an  examination  covering  the 
first  five  years'  work  of  the  public  elementary  scIuk>1,  Applicants 
I'nu^l  be  at  least  14  an«l  liot  over  23  years  of  age.  The  numljer  of 
students  admitted  to  the  normal  department  is  limited  to  from  GO 
to  SO  a  year,  which  at  present  is  about  one-third  of  the  number  that 
apply.  This  department  aims  to  equip  Chinese  natives  for  work  as 
public  school  teachers.  The  students  live  in  dormitories  and  theii^l 
expenses  are  met  by  the  Government,  In  return  for  ibis,  they  are 
bound  to  give  their  services  to  the  educational  department  for  a 
jjeriod  of  three  years  following  their  graduation.  The  prescribed 
course  of  study  embraces  four  years,  and  includes  morals,  pedagogy, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  history*  geography,  natural  seienee,  nmsic,  manuul 
training,  commerce,  and  physical  culture^  The  following  table 
(Table  5)  shows  the  number  of  hours  given  to  each  subject : 
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4 
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Table  5, — Study  achcdule  for  the  normal  deparimf^t   {for  Vhinese)   of  the 

Language  School — Continued. 


Sttbject. 


iarMiiflic . , ,  ^,, , , . , , , 

OhllH'Kie ^ 

HtJiLnry „ 

Mfcthemraks 

NMmiil  acltim.<e. ...... 

Wrltiiif  tiuti  drawing. 

ill!  ■to.,**.,  *..»,, 

Mjmiml!  tralnlnjf. 

AgrJcuUure.  .H  *****,*, , 
Coiiim<m;f!<  ,,.,..*  ^  * .. . 
<j  figut^tlc:^ ,... 


Total 


Thlfd  year. 


DtvtoJon  of  the  sutojeet     \J^^ 


Same  an  flrirt  year  » .  ^ . , ,  ^ . « , 
Peciafiig?  am]  etementari 
metaphyidi^ 


Algebra  and  geometry  ^ 


Uae  of  tniislcni  iDaErum«nts, 


f^ctJoe  „ 

efKirla  and  military  s^ym^ 
oaittoe. 


fourth  ^tAi. 


Division  of  the  cubjeei. 


Qeometrj  . 


BlAt?kho«rrt  drawing  - 
Saln«  a»  third  year,.. 


fiAiiie  HA  third  year, 
...,.dd ,,. 


Hooim 


!l 
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The  Biitika  Public  School  is  utilized  as  a  special  practice  school  fo 

upper-class  men,  who  hi  the  presence  of  normal  school  instructor 
mrrj  on  work  as  teachei's*    Upon  gnidiiatima,  the  Chinese  students 
aro  eligible  to  appointment  as  assistant  teachers  only.     During  the 
year  190<3  there  were  graduated   from  the  nornuil  department  44l 
Chinese  natives,  making  a  total  of  152  since  the  establishment  of  thp  j 
school  ten  years  ago.  ' 

The  academic  department  of  the  Language  School  aims  to  prepare 
a  certain  number  of  young  men  to  fill  positions  as  Government 
clerks  and  interpreters,  besides  affording  to  others  an  opportunity  for 
advanced  schooling.  It  accepts  students  upon  examination  only,  and 
a  limited  number. are  admitted  each  year.  Applicants  for  Mflmissiori 
are  presun^ed  to  have  completed  at  k»asi  five  years  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary school,  and  to  l)e  not  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than 
twenty- three  years  of  age.  The  school  is  located  in  the  same  com- 
pound with  the  normal  department  in  Taihoku  City.  Dormitories  are 
provided  for  the  students,  a  certain  number  of  whom  are  supi>orted 
at  Government  expense,  pledging  in  return  their  services  ftir  three 
years  following  their  graduation.  The  L^urse  of  study  embraces  four 
years  and  includes  morals,  Japanese,  Chinese  composition,  history, 
geography,  urithmeticj  natural  sciences,  writing,  drawing,  music, 
manual  training,  cummerce,  elementary  law,  aiui  gymnastics*  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  hours  given  to  each  subject; 
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^^        Table  ^^8tu4tf  schedule  for  the  amdcmic  (tepaftmrni  of  ttic  hnnuuam  HvthmL       | 

Subject. 

^fii  fiBur. 

Second  jrear^                           1 

Divkion  oE  Uie  !nibj«cL 

a  week, 
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rhlno«e. ..*,».,•.... 
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m 

y© 
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2 

a 
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2 

2 
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Theory..,.,****. *...**-.* 

Agriculture ...,„.. 
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Tennis  courts,  athletic  fields,  and  gymriflstic  apparatus  are 
vided,     Owinjtr  to   the   interest    taken    by    the    native    studen 
athletics,  their  physical  condition^  is  being  much  improved.    At 
and  bicycle  meet!^  lietween  the  different  i^chmJs  are  held  each 
and  prove  to  l»e  of  «|reat  benefit. 
^  *             There  were  enroHed  If  J  students  during  the  year  1906.    The 
ber  of  gradirates  from  this  department  for  the  same  year  \i 
8ince    the    establishment    of    the    school    113    indents    have 
graduated. 

The  girlfi*  »eftool. — For  the  education  and  industrial  trainii 
girls  there  \\m  established   in   1808  at  Shirin  a   school   whicl 
administrative  purposes,  is  dependent  uixjn  the  Language  S 
This  school  is  intended  solely  for  the  education  of  girls  and  prr 
two  courF^es,  naniely,  course  A,  for  common  education ;  course  1 
domestic  seionces.    Course  A  requires  thi'ee  years  for  rompletioi 
prescribes  the  following  studies:  Morals,  Japanese,  arithmclic, 
ing,  music,  and  sewing.    Pupils  entering  this  course  must  be  at 
S  years  and   not  over   14   year^  of   age.     Course   B   provide 
mx    years*    work    and    prescribes    the    following    studies:  M 
Japanes(N  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  sewing,  knitting, 
ficial   flower   making,  aiul   ecuhroidering.     Students   in   thiy   l 
range  from  12  to  18  years  of  age.    There  are  three  Japanese  tea 
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1  of  whom  is  a  woman,  and  one  native  Chinese  woman  teacher. 

I       g  native  teacher  instructs  the  younger  pupils  in  sewing,  for  which 

'-^^x^eives  $3,50  a  month.    Students  are  admitted  by  examination 

it  a  limited  nnmber  are  accepted  each  year.    At  present  there 

:i(i  pupils  enrolled  in  conrse  A  and  24  in  couriM?  B.    Since  1898 

re  have  been  enrolled  in  the  school  B50  pupils,  of  whom  50  have 

:n  gradiiated*  Of  these  graduates,  30  are  engaged  as  teachers  in 
public  schools  at  salariesi^  ranging  from  $2,50  to  $5  ii  month,  and 

)  renjftinder  have  married  and  live  at  home. 

The  school  is  at  present  housed  in  poor  quarters^  two  of  the  class 
na  having  earth  flo4>rs.  Hut  a  new  building  is  pluuned  for  the 
tcijool  when  it  is  moved  to  TaihokUj  and  a  proper  normal  department 
for  the  training  of  women  teachers  T-vill  then  be  added.  The  work 
dont*  by  this  school  ii^  indeed  creditable,  and  when  it  is  removed  to 
more  spacious  and  better  equipped  quarters  it  may  be  expected  to  fill 
a  prominent  position  among  the  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
natives. 

The  Medical  SckooL — WTien  the  Medical  School  was  opened  eight 
years  ago  the  instructors  were  obliged  to  go  among  the  Chinese  and 
labor  to  swure  students,  and^  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
provided  free  schooling  and  a  liberal  allowance  to  cover  the  students' 
living  exi>enHes,  their  efforts  were  not  at  first  crowned  with  miich 
succeas.  But  when  a  few^  students  were  graduated  and  the  parents 
discovered  the  splendid  opportunities  that  a  medical  training  offered 
for  liberal  financial  returns,  they  were  no  longer  hesitant  about  send- 
ing their  ihildren  to  the  schooL  There  are  in  Formosa  1,700  native 
Chinese  physicians  practicing  according  to  old  Chinese  methods. 
The  object  of  the  Medical  School  is  to  replace  these  by  trained 
physicians.  The  demand  for  the  trained  native  physician  is  indeed 
good  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  money  compensation  which  the 
graduates  of  the  Medical  School  now  receive.  The  graduates, 
nnnkliering  75,  e^rn  from  $5iJ5  to  $150  a  month  each.  The  wage  of 
the  Chinese  laborer  in  the  island  averages  $G  a  month.  In  face 
of  the  splendid  incomes  of  these  graduates,  it  is  no  little  wonder  that 
the  nioneV'Ioving  Chinaman  is  anxious  to  have  liis  son  become  an 
M.  D. 

The  Medical  School  accommodates  but  35  new  students  a  year. 
Although  the  regulations  of  the  school  provide  that  the  students'  en- 
tire living  expenses  and  tuition  are  to  be  defrayetl  by  tlie  institution, 
yet  of  the  ^^00  applicants  for  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
eiit  year  30  otfered  to  pay  tlieir  own  expenses.  So  long  us  the  regula- 
tions remain  as  they  are,  admission  will  be  determined  entirely  upon 
the  basis  of  competitive  ejtaminations.  Of  the  158  stuilents  at  pres- 
ent enrolled  in  the  schooh  10  pay  their  own  way,  w!nle  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  a  number  who  entered  without  a  penny  to  their  credit. 
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To  take  tlie  examination  one  must  have  the  equivalent  of  five  years* 
training  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Medical  School  is  conducted  in  connection  with  a  Japanese 
Red  Cross  Hospital  which  was  established  in  the  capital  city  soA^eral 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  Red  Cross  Society  contributed  $25*000 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  and  $2,500  a  year  for  its  maintenance, 
provided  that  the  hospital  would  fe  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  medical  training  schooL  The  Government  has  since  taken  the 
matter  up,  and  is  now  erecting  in  the  vicinity  of  this  hospital  build- 
ings which,  when  completed,  will  have  cost  $150,000*  The  Govern- 
ment if^anitary  bureau  is  also  erecting  in  proximity  to  the  Medical 
School  and  hospital,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  a  lalioratory  which,  wlicn 
completed,  ivill  undoubtedly  l>e  the  best  of  iti^  kind  in  the  East  Be- 
sides these  iubti  tut  ions,  there  is  a  Government  hospital  directly  oppo- 
Site  the  Red  Cross  Hospital,  This  building  is  being  cimipleted  in 
sections,  and  when  entirely  finished  will  have  cost  about  $250,000. 
Hence  the  island  is  being  furnished  with  splendid  facilities  for  a 
medical  education. 

The  school  provides  two  courses,  a  preparatory  and  a  regular 
course.  The  preparatory  course  covers  one  year  and  embraces  the 
following  subjects:  Morals,  »Tapancsc,  natural  science,  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  und  gj^muastics.  The  regular  course  presupposes 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  preliminary  course  and  prescribes 
a  course  of  study  extending  over  four  years.  While  this  t*ourse  does 
not  presume  to  be  of  as  high  a  standard  as  that  which  obtains  in 
medical  schools  in  Japan,  yet  it  is^  so  far  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit^ fashioned  after  such*  A  post-graduate  course  of  one  year  is  of- 
fered and  all  are  encouraged  to  take  it.  Patients  in  the  hospital  are 
treated  free  of  charge,  which  affords  advanced  students  practical 
work  under  competent  instructoi*s.  There  arc  two  wards,  each  of 
which  accommodates  about  40  patients,  Chinese  and  Japanese  meni 
and  women  occupy  the  same  wards.  The  writer  was  surprised  to  note  - 
that  about  one-third  of  the  students  had  cut  their  queues  because 
they  had  found  them  to  be  in  the  way. 

Upon  a  student's  graduation  he  is  presented  with  a  certilicate 
iigned  by  the  governor-general  permitting  him  to  practice  medicine 
in  the  island.  No  one  is  permitted  to  practice  here  without  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Formosan  government,  althougli  a  certain  proviso  was 
made  when  the  Japanese  took  jiossession  of  the  island  whereby  l,TfX) 
native  physicians  were  granted  privilege  to  continue  their  practice 
under  certain  limitation!^.  When  the  new  buildings  are  completed 
the  school  will  be  able  to  graduate  GO  students  a  year.  The  uuiuber 
at  present  is  25,  Of  the  73  students  already  graduated,  43  have  taken 
the  post-gi'aduate  course*  involving  a  training  in  the  hospital.  When 
the  graduate  begins  the  practice  of  medicine  he  is  obliged  to  serv^i.  %. 
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probationary  period  of  several  years,  during  which  time  he  is  watched 
chx^cly  by  the  Medical  School  anthoritiei^  and  every  possible  asmj^tanee 
reiidi^red  hinip  The  in.stitution  is  doing  a  tnplendid  i^ork  and  deserves 
h  i gh  con 1 1 n en  d a t\ on . 

71w  Agrindtvnfl  SchtmL — ^Forim>sa  is  and  undoubtedly  ulways 
will  remain  an  agricultural  colony.  The  stiil  is  rich,  rainfall  iibnn- 
dant,  and  dimate  condudve  to  vegetation.  Up  to  the  time  that  the 
id  and  became  a  possession  of  Japan  nothing  was  done  toward  the 
application  of  ?^cience  to  agriculture.  But  now  an  agriculturul  ex- 
periment station  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  of  productive 
industries  of  the  Formosan  government  retains  a  corps  of  specialists 
and  dties  a  splendid  work  toward  improving  iigricidtural  rondition?=i 
in  the  island.  This  institution  is  located  about  3  miles  south  of  the 
capital  city  and  covers  an  area  of  58  acres.  The  station  is  in  charge. 
of  a  suix^rintendent,  assisted  by  2  expert  teachers,  2  spt*cial  clerks^ 
17  regular  teacliers,  12  regular  clerks,  and  12  laborers.  Three  of  the 
teachers  h*3ld  degrees  as  bachelors  of  agriculture  fi*om  agricultural 
colleges  in  Japan. 

The  station  provides  a  training  school  for  Chinese  natives*  There 
ai\*  three  courses  of  study  offered — ^agriculture,  veterinary  science, 
and  forestry.  A  student  to  Ix^  admitted  to  thene  courses  nmst  lie  a 
nu?mber  of  a  family  owning  2|  acres  of  land,  and  must  hold  a  certifi- 
cate showing  the  completion  of  the  fifth-yen r  chiss  of  tlie  public 
school,  which  means  that  he  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  languages.  He-  must  lie  upward  of  IT  years 
of  age,  physically  able,  and  of  good  character.  He  must  be  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  attend  regularly  for  two  succes^sive  yeai*s  to  the 
w^ork  as  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study.  Candidate*  for  entrance 
must  make  application  through  the  prefect  of  the  district*  who  is 
respond ble  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  the  candidates. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  agi*icultural  department  covers  two  years 
and  embraces  the  following  .siil>jects:  Science  of  agriculture,  ento- 
mology, pathology,  cattle  feeding,  maiituil  training,  and  methods  of 
teaching.  The  students  live  in  dormitories  prf>vided  for  them;  food, 
clothing,  and  stationery  are  provided  at  their  own  expense,  while 
l>edding  ami  nifj^piitu  nets  are  rented  to  thcni  by  the  station,  Dur* 
ing  the  period  of  their  attendance  they  receive  10  cents  a  day  as  a 
remuneration  for  their  labor.  It  is  said  that  a  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents are  self-supporting,  some  even  doing  their  own  cooking.  Their 
daily  progranune  is  something  after  the  following  manner:  5.W  a.  m, 
in  the  summer  (6  in  the  winter),  rise;  t3,  inspect  ion;  f>,30,  breakfafst; 
forenoon^  study;  afternoon,  pra<^tical  work;  9  p.  m,,  inspection;  0.30, 
lights  out.  Athletic  fields  are  provided  the  students  and  a  room  is 
set  aside  for  medical  attendance,  which  is  furnished  free  of  charge. 
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For  Student  ^xperi mental  piirpo*it?.s  1  acre  of  lend  is  set  aside  for  rice 
fields,  3i  acre*^  for  vpgetiibl*?  ant!  plant  gardens,  and  L2  acres  for  an 
orchard.  Here  the  .students  practice  cultivation.  The  habits  of 
harmfi!!  insects  and  methods  of  extermination  are  shidied*  A  num- 
ber of  impf>rted  eattle  are  kept  at  the  ^tation^  and  the  feeding  and 
treatment  of  cuttle  in  genenil  studied. 

The  practical  work  is  in  charge  of  two  teachers^  who  are  reserve 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Japanese  army,  and  the  students  are  kept 
under  military  discipline. 

Once  each  year  the  students  are  taken  on  exploring  tours  for  ob- 
f^en*ation  and  ^tudy,  and  vrhenever  officers  from  the  station  go  on  ' 
lecture  tours  among  the  farmers  in  the  island,  corps  of  students  ac- 
company them  to  assist  in  the  magic- lanteni  exhibitions  as  well 
as  in  other  ways.  Onee  every  week  the  students  assemble  together 
with  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  station,  and  general  discussions 
upon  topics  connected  with  the  work  are  carried  on  in  Japanese, 
Here  the  students  ha\'e  an  opportunity  to  practice  their  Japanese, 
as  they  are  obliged  to  speak  in  turn  l^efore  the  assembly,  setting  forth 
the  results  of  their  observations  and  study.  In  impromptu  speaking, 
and  in  making  an  appearance  before  a  public  assembly,  the  Chinese 
student  surpasses  the  Japanese.  On  holidays  and  during  spare  hours 
they  are  encouraged  to  collect  injects. 

There  are  now  84  students  admitted  to  the  agricultural  school  each 
year.  ITp  to  the  present  lOt?  students  have  been  gi'aduated  from  the 
agricultural  course^  the  majority  of  whom  are  engaged  in  work  con- 
nected with  the  station. 

The  products  under  experimental  cultivation  and  study  in  the 
grounds  of  this  station  are  rice,  sugar  cane,  peanuts,  China  grass, 
jute,  indigo,  tobacco,  tumeric,  sesame,  i>eppermint,  and  silk.  A  spe- 
cial experimental  garden  for  tea  culture  is  conducted  at  An-pei-ching^ 
while  another  for  tobacco  culture  is  established  at  Bioritsu, 

Up  to  the  present  the  station  has  compiled  the  following  reports: 

L  Investigations  on  the  principal  farm  products  of  Formosa. 

2.  Agricultural  experiments. 

Z.  Neat  cattle  in  Formosa,  with  some  notes  on  the  Indian  buffalo, 

4  The  Java  potato. 

5,  Elephant 'trunk  worms  which  grow  on  rice, 

6,  Description  of  farm  implements  used  in  Formosa. 

7,  Results  of  experiments  in  sericulture, 

8,  The  six  varieties  of  harmful  rice  worms* 

Numbers  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  have  been  translated  into  Chinese,  and  dis- 
tributed among  growerjs. 

As  a  result  of  the  station's  experiments  in  the  growing  of  pepper- 
mint in  Formosa,  a  Japanese  colony  has  been  founded  on  the  east 
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eoa.'^t  and  the  ciiltivatioD  of  this  plant  undertaken  on  a  large  scale. 
The  i^tiition  i^^  also  ex|;)erimentiDg  in  sericulture,  and  hopes  to  add  the 
growing  of  the  silk  worm  to  the  induj^tries  of  the  island. 

The  veterinary  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completetl  the 
agricultural  course.  Applicants  must  be  of  at  least  19  years  of  age 
and  of  good  heahli.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  six  months?,  and 
the  rules  pertaining  to  students  and  instruction  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  agricultural  course.    At  present  IG  students  are  enrolled. 

The  course  in  forestry  is  just  being  instituted,  hence  little  can  be 
said  about  the  work  which  it  is  intended  to  cover.  Formosa  is  rich 
in  forest  products  and  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
student  of  forestry. 

*The  Indmirial  Sugar  SchooL — Since  the  island  became  a  Japanej^e 
possession  much  has  been  done  by  the  administration  to  improve  and 
extend  the  cane-sugar  industry.  At  present  about  20  per  cent  of 
Japan^s  consumption  of  sugar  is  furnished  by  Formosa.  Improved 
sugar  cane  has  been  introduced  from  Hawaii  and  Java,  and  modern 
crushing  mills  are  being  erected.  This  industry  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  operation  of  industrial  s<Jiools  in  connection 
with  it.  The  administration  has  not  overlooked  this  fact.  Under 
the  supervision  of  a  <TOvernment  sugar  bureau  there  was  opened 
in  February,  1905,  an  industrial  si\gar  school  in  connection  with  an 
experiment  station  for  the  training  of  appi'entices  for  work  in  sugar 
mills*  In  July,  l't>0(>,  the  Industrial  Sugar  School  and  the  analytical 
and  experiment  stations  were  consolidated  in  an  experimental  depart- 
ment of  the  sugar  bureau. 

In  this  department  native  and  Japanese  students  are  trained  as 
apprentices.  Those  who  are  admitted  to  the  school  ai'e  expected  to 
have  had  an  elementary  education.  In  this  school  there  are  two  de- 
partments, a  sugar  manufacturing  department  and  a  sugar  engineer- 
ing department.  The  students  in  the  engineering  department  num- 
ber 15,  while  those  in  the  manufacturing  department  number  26. 
The  branches  of  study  include  agriculture,  physics,  chemistry, 
arithmetic,  national  language,  engineering,  sugar  manufacture,  analy- 
bis  of  sugar,  management  of  staticmary  engines,  implement  manu- 
facture, management  of  sugar  machinery,  and  the  cultivation  of 
sugar.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  subject  is 
given  in  Table  7,  The  course  is  the  same  for  both  departments  dur* 
ing  the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  special  courses  are  given.  At 
present  no  suitable  lext-books  have  been  found  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils,  hence  the  instructors  are  obliged  to  have  them  take  notes 
from  lectures  each  day* 
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Table  7.— A'ttw&er  of  hours  per  week  allotted  to  each  subject  at  the  Industrial 

Sugar  School, 

COURSE   IN    SUQAB    MANUFACTUBE. 


First  year. 

Second  year. 

Subject. 

First 
period. 

Second 
period. 

Third 
period. 

First 
period. 

Second  1  Third 
period.  1  period. 

AgiicQlture 

3 
4 
4 
5 
4 

3 
4 
4 
5 

4 

3 
4 
4 
5 

4 
3 

5 

5I 

Physics 

^  i 

Chemistry 

4 
3 

Arithmetic 

3               3 

Japanese 

Sngar  manufacturing 

3 

Sugar  analysis .• 

16            16              16 

CmtiYation  of  sugar 

4 

2               2 

Total 

20 

20 

27 

28            26  1           24 

ENGINEERING    COURSE. 


Agriculture 

3 
4 

4 
5 
4 
3 

3 
4 
4 
5 

4 
3 

Physicfl 

Chemistry 

Arithmetic 

3 

3 

3 

Japanese 

Engineering ; 

5 

9 

9 

5 

Bofler  and  engine  management 

18 

8 

Manufacture  of  implements 

9 

9 

Management  of  sugar  machinery 

Total 

23 

23 

29 

39 

26 

26 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  a  sugar  mill  by  the  station,  student  appren- 
tices in  both  courses  were  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cane  each  day 
from  1  to  5  p.  m.  (Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted) ;  but  when  the 
sugar  plant  was  installed,  students  in  the  engineering  course  were 
assigned  as  assistants  in  the  installation  and  operation  of  machinery, 
while  those  in  the  manufacturing  course  were  assigned  to  work  on 
the  analysis  and  manufacture  of  sugar.  Their  work  is  carried  on 
under  the  guidance  of  competent  teachers,  who  take  the  students  on 
inspection  tours  to  native  and  improved  mills.  Recently  the  entire 
corps  of  students  has  been  engaged  in  work  in  one  of  the  large  modern 
mills  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor,  and  this  has  proved  very 
beneficial  to  them. 

(C)    PRIVATE   SCHOOLS   FOB  CHINESE   NATIVES. 

During  the  Chinese  regime  the  Chinese  youth  had  for  the  most 
part  to  depend  upon  private  schools  for  his  instruction.  The  part 
which  these  schools  played  in  the  educational  system  during  that 
period  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  previous  section  on  "  Education  under 
the  Chinese."  The  independent  position  occupied  by  the  private 
schools  prevented  them  from  being  affected  by  the  coming  of  the 
Japanese,  and  up  to  the  year  1898  they  occupied  much  the  same  po- 
sition with  the  native  masses  as  before.  In  that  year,  when  the  pub- 
lic school  system  was  formally  established,  certain  regulations  were 
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made  to  bring  the  private  schools  under  Government  control  and  , 
supervision.  As  long  as  a  complete  system  of  public  seliools  was 
not  established  throughout  the  island  the  administration  deemed  it 
wisest  to  permit  the  private  schools  to  continue,  but,  if  possible,  to 
place  them  under  such  supervision  and  control  as  miglit  result  in 
eventually  bringing  them  up  to  a  standard  approaching  that  of  the 
public  schools. 

The  important  position  still  occupied  by  the  private  schools  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  year  1906,  20,142  native  pupils 
were  under  instruction  in  them.  These  figures  as  compared  with 
those  for  the  year  1901  show  a  decrease  of  8,000,  but  still  represent 
a  number  equivalent  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  enrolhnent  in  the 
public  schools*  On  the  other  hand,  compared  with  the  figures  for 
the  year  1905  there  is  a  slight  increase*  In  1006  there  wei'c  d^^ 
teachers  in  the  private  schools  as  compared  with  1,543  in  190L 

The  regulations  pertaining  to  Chinese  private  schools  prescribe 
that  such  schools  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  respective 
local  prefects;  that  the  course  of  study  as  piescribed  under  the  old 
procedure  shall  Ije  gradually  altered  so  as  to  include  the  Japanese 
language  and  arithmetic;  that  reports  shall  be  made  each  year  to 
the  office  of  the  prefect  setting  forth  full  particulars  as  to  the  work 
of  the  school,  student  enrolhnent,  and  other  matters;  and  that  cer- 
tain sanitary  precautions  shall  be  observed.  The  governor-general 
may  prescribe  the  use  of  such  text-books  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
and  in  cases  in  which  the  schools  ai'e  properly  managed  certain 
subsidies  may  be  granted  by  the  administration.  In  obedience  to 
the  above  I'egulations,  by  the  year  1906  aritlimetic  had  been  intro- 
duced into  187  private  schools,  Japanese  into  112,  and  both  arithmetie 
and  Japanese  into  80.  A  regulation  more  recent  than  these  pre- 
scribes that  private  schools  shall  cease  to  be  conducted  in  districts 
in  which  public  schools  are  established.  There  were  927  private 
schools  in  operation  during  tlie  year  1906. 

These  figures  tend  to  show  that  the  private  school  is  still  popular 
with  the  Chinese.  A  parent  may  send  his  clTildren  to  such  a  school 
upon  payment  of  about  $5  a  year  for  tuition,  which  is  all  he 
need  pay  toward  the  support  of  the  school.  The  average  na- 
tive private  school  makes  provision  for  about  twenty  pupils.  As 
each  child  is  a  class  unto  himself,  the  parent  can  withdraw  him  from 
the  school  at  any  time  and  for  as  many  days  as  he  may  please  without 
interfering  with  his  work.  Furthermore,  the  pupil  may  give  the 
bulk  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Chinese  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  native  parent* 

But  for  all  this  the  native  private  school  has  little  to  commend  it. 
It  is  hou^nl  in  poorly  lightedt  poorly  ventilated  quarters,  and  under 
the  instruction  of  poorly  trained  teachei^.    The  best  that  can  be  said 
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for  it  is  that  it  ih  distinctly  Chinese,  aircl  naturally  in  favor  on  that 
account  with  those  who  criticise  the  public  school  as  teaching  too 
much  Japanese  and  too  little  Chinese,  As  the  establii^hment  of  pub- 
lic schools  means  the  displacing  of  the  private  schools,  it  will  im- 
donbtedly  not  be  many  years  before  the  native  private  school  will  no 
longer  find  a  place  in  the  educational  system  of  the  islanth 

6,    SCHOOLS    FOR    THlE    JAPANESE, 

The  Japanese  in  Formosa  number  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
island ^s  population,  Tliat  comparatively  few  Japanese  have  settled 
in  Formosa  can  not  he  imputed  to  a  lack  of  educational  facilities. 
The  3,850  children  of  school  age  are  being  well  cared  for;  in  fact, 
the  schools  provided  for  them  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  cor- 
responding institutions  in  tTapan.  The  system  conforms  to  that  of 
the  mother  country  and  consists  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(a)  ELCMENTABY    JSCHOOLS* 

That  93  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  children  of  school  age  in  Formosa 
are  under  instruction  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  ele- 
mentary education  is  with  them  compulsory.  Elementary  schools 
are  e&iablished  throughout  those  portions  of  the  island  inhabited 
by  the  Japanese  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  pre- 
fects, as  are  the  public  schools  for  the  Chinese  natives;  the  ex- 
penses of  nmintenance  arc  defrayed  from  the  prefecttiral  treasuries, 
although  a  tuition  fee  of  15  cents  a  month  for  the  primary  and  25 
cents  a  month  for  tlic  intermediate  course  is  assessed  against  each 
I.  pupil  enrolled.  The  total  amount  of  such  tuition  fees  during  the 
year  1906  was  about  $5,000.  The  expenditures  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  elementary  schools  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  about 
$35,000,  which  sum  includes  an  item  of  $5,000  for  buildings.  In 
districts  in  which  the  Japanese  population  ia  so  sparse  as  not  to  war- 
rant the  establishment  of  elementary  Japanese  schools,  arrangements 
are  made  whereby  separate  classes  for  the  instruction  of  Japanese 
children  are  provided  in  the  public  schools  for  the  Chinese*  During 
the  year  ll^Otl  fourteen  native  Chinese  schools  were  giving  special 
courses  for  Japanese*  pupils,  the  221  pupils  in  tliese  schools^  paying 
the  regular  tuition  fee* 

The  smallest  regular  elementary  Japanese  school  in  the  island  is 
that  at  Toen,  which  provides  for  41  pupils.  The  largest  is  the  Tai- 
hoku  City  School,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  about  700  pupils.  The 
Taihoku  school  cares  for  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  pupils  in  the  ele- 
jtnentary  Japanese  st^hools,  and  is  a  model  institution.  The  buildings 
were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  and  are  remarkably  well  adapted  to 

lool  purposes,  in  addition  to  lieing  distinctly  ornamental.     Like  all 

^ools  erected  by  the  Japanese  authorities  in  the  island,  the  building 
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are  so  arranged  that  each  room  occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  build- 

mg,  thus  providing  excellent  lighting  and  ventilating  fiiciiities. 
There  are  ten  cliiss  rooms,  a  large  assembly  rooni,  a  sewing  room  fur 
girls,  a  room  for  scientific  apparatus  and  natural  history  specimens, 
and  proper  office  accammoclations  for  princiind  and  teacliers.  The 
grounds  are  spacious  enough  to  provide  flower  gardens,  playgi^oiiods, 
and  athletic  fields.  The  site  was  weU  chosen,  lieing  the  niost  favor- 
able location  in  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  eity.  There  is  not  in  tlie 
whole  of  Japan  an  elementary  school  of  a  similar  size  as  well  housed 
aij  IS  this. 

The  teachers  in  the  elementary  Japanese  schools  of  Foi-mosa  re- 
ceive much  higher  pay  than  those  in  similar  schools  in  Japan.  The 
average  monthly  salary  of  the  Japanese  elementary  school  teacher  in 
Formosa  is  $25,  while  that  of  the  teacher  in  Japan  is  less  than  one- 
third  of  this  amount*  Women  teacliers  are  paid  less.  Owing  to  the 
splendid  inducements  in  the  way  of  good  salaries,  the  educational 
authorities  in  the  island  experience  no  difficulty  in  securing,  excellent 
material  as  teachers  in  the  elementary  Japanese  schools.  In  Japan 
the  salaries  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  depend  very  often  upon 
each  annual  budget  in  a  school  district,  and,  if  tlie  district  is  poor,  the 
teacher  h  often  obliged  to  suffer  a  induction  in  his  allowance.  The 
teacher  in  the  elementary  Japanese  schools  in  Formosa  is  not  thus 
inconvenienced.  For  the  most  part,  the  lower  grades  in  these  ele- 
mentary schools  are  tanght  by  w^omeiij  w^ho  recei^'e  an  average  salary 
of  atx>nt  $S  a  nunith* 

Tlie  coui'se  of  study  prescribed  for  the  elementary  Japanese  s(;hools 
in  Formosa  is  similar  to  that  for  schools  in  Japan.  It  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  it  should  he  thus,  for  a  large  nunibtu-  of  children  ai-e  con-* 
stantly  reluming  to  or  coming  from  Japan,  and  naturally  wish  to 
continue  their  schooling  with  as  little  inconveniena*  to  themselves  as 
possible.  Furthermore,  graduates  of  elementary  Japanese  schools  in 
the  island  ai*e  received  in  Japan  on  an  equal  standing  with  the  gi*adu* 
ates  of  tlie  elementary  schools  there.  As  in  Japan,  the  elementary 
gives  a  primary  course  of  four  years  and  an  intermediate  course  of 
two  years.  In  the  primary  course  morals,  Japanese,  arithmetic,  mu- 
sic, and  physical  culture  arc  taught,  with  sewing  lessons  added  for 
girls.  In  the  intermediate  course  Japanese  history  and  geography, 
natural  science,  and  drawing  are  taught  in  addition  to  the  subjects 
already  enmnerated.  The  text-books  used  are  similar  to  those  in  use 
in  Japan.  These,  however^  are  to  be  supplemented  by  books  espe- 
cially adapted  to  Formosa. 

Children  are  admitted  to  the  elementary  Japanese  schools  betw^een 
the  ages  of  (>  and  14  years.  There  were  3,004  pupils  enrolled  in  these 
sdiCKils  during  the  year  KlOtl,  about  nne-half  of  whom  were  girls. 
Fourteen   native  Chinese  schools   were,  during  that  year,   giving 
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special  courses  for  Japanese  children,  who  numbered  115  boys  and 
106  girls.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
elementary  Japanese  schools  during  1906  was  2,763.  When  a  school 
is  sufficiently  large  to  permit,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  separate 
classes. 

One  of  the  particularly  interesting  features  of  the  Japanese  school 
is  the  system  of  class  captains,  who  are  selected,  one  for  each  class, 
on  a  basis  of  scholarship.  When  a  visitor  enters  a  class  room,  the 
class  captain  rises  from  his  seat,  calls  the  class  to  attention,  and  the 
members  in  obedience  to  his  orders  rise  and,  as  one  person,  salute  the 
visitor.  When  the  class  is  to  be  dismissed,  it  is  done  at  the  orders 
of  its  captain,  who  assembles  them  on  the  school  grounds  in  company 
formation  and,  when  they  are  at  attention,  gives  the  command  "  fall 
out."  Likewise  when  the  school  session  is  called  the  boys  fall  in  under 
their  respective  class  captains  and  march  to  their  class  rooms.  Phys- 
ical culture  in  the  Japanese  school  involves  considerable  military 
drill,  which,  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  is  carried  on  out  of 
doors.  The  Japanese  pupil  in  Formosa  demands  more  recreation 
and  play  than  he  would  were  he  in  a  school  in  Japan,  for  climatfc 
conditions  in  the  island  are  conducive  to  fevers  and  epidemics. 
Moreover,  the  pupil  in  Formosa  finds  that  he  can  not  study  §o 
effectively  as  he  could  in  Japan,  hence  he  must  have  more  exercise 
and  recreation  to  keep  in  good  physical  condition. 

Another  disadvantage  to  the  Japanese  child  in  Formosa  is  the  in- 
ferior social  conditions  which  surround  him.  The  first  Japanese  to 
come  to  the"  island  were  not  from  the  better  classes  and  their  moral 
standards  were  not  high,  hence  the  children  of  the  better  classes  are 
often  thrown  among  evil  associates.  The  educational  department  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  counteract  these  unfavorable  conditions, 
and,  so  far  as  the  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  the  Japanese 
pupil  is  receiving  excellent  care  from  the  educational  authorities  in 
the  islands 

(ft)    SECONDARY     SCHOOLS. 

The  facilities  furnished  the  Japanese  student  for  secondary  educa- 
tion are  quite  equal,  in  point  of  excellence,  to  those  for  elementary 
training.  After  completing  his  six  years  of  primary  and  interme- 
diate school  training,  the  Japanese  boy  who  would  remain  in  For- 
mosa has  the  choice  of  entering  the  Middle  School  or  the  normal 
department  of  the  Language  School.  For  the  girls  there  is  a  girls' 
high  school. 

The  Middle  School, — A  15-acre  piece  of  ground  has  been  secured 
by  the  Formosan  government  in  proximity  to  Taihoku  City  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  dormitories  for  a  new  middle  school  for 
the  Japanese.    The  completion  of  these  buildings  will  involve  an  ex- 
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penditure  of  $250,000  and  will  give  to  the  island  a  middle  school 
superior  to  any  in  Japan.  The  cost  of  this  project  will  be  defrayed 
from  the  government  treasury.  The  school  is  at  present  housed  in 
temporary  quarters  in  the  city.  The  students,  who  number  104,  are 
required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  80  cents  a  month.  The  school  pro- 
vides two  departments,  which  may  be  styled  A  and  B. 

Department  A  makes  English  the  major  subject  and  proposes  to 
train  a  limited  number  of  students  in  English  manners,  customs,  and 
ways  of  living,  besides  affording  to  them  an  academic  training. 
Baron  Goto,  late  civil  governor  in  the  island,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  founding  of  this  department,  said  that  it  was  his  purpose  in 
recommending  such  a  course  to  afford  a  means  whereby  Japanese 
boys  may  be  so  thoroughly  trained  in  the  English  language,  manners, 
and  customs  as  to  be  able,  at  the  completion  of  their  studies,  to  move 
about  in  foreign  society  with  ease  and  comfort ;  in  a  word,  to  produce 
Japanese  gentlemen  conversant  with  foreign  customs^  This  course 
is  a  noteworthy  innovation  in  Japanese  methods  of  trainings  students 
in  a  foi:eign  language  and  foreign  customs,  there  being  nothing  to 
gorrespond  with  it  in  Japan,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  private 
institution  in  Tokyo  under  foreign  management.  In  light  of  the 
many  criticisms  which  have  during  the  past  six  months  appeared 
throughout  th^  Japanese  press  on  the  superficial  methods  of  foreign- 
language  instruction  in  the  middle  schools  of  Japan,  this  experiment 
in  Formosa  will  undoubtedly  be  watched  with  the  closest  attention 
by  Japanese  educationists. 

The  number  of  students  in  this  course  to  enter  each  year  is  limited 
to  30,  who  are  to  be  selected  by  competitive  examination.  Applicants 
must  be  at  least  11  years  of  age,  must  have  a  training  equal  to  that 
given  in  the  elementary  Japanese  schools,  and  must  be  able  to  defray 
their  living  expenses  in  a  dormitory  provided  in  the  school.  These 
expenses,  from  a  Japanese  standpoint,  are  high,  being  at  least  $15  a 
month.  Students  are  required  to  live  and  dress  in  foreign  style. 
The  course  will  extend  over  six  years,  and  it  is  plannecf  to  have  a 
separate  dormitory  for  each  class,  which  is  to  be  composed  of  30 
members.  Each  dormitory  will  be  presided  over  by  the  head  teacher 
of  the  corresponding  class  or  form.  The  first  class  of  30  students 
was  admitted  this  year,  but  dormitory  accommodations  for  them  will 
not  be  in  readiness  until  next  April.  The  course  of  study  includes 
Japanese,  English,  Chinese,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  natural 
history,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  music,  manual  training,  and 
gymnastics.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  subject 
is  given  in  Table  8. 
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Table  8. — Middle  School  study  schedvle-^Department  A. 

(3   TBAII8). 


Fintyear. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Subject 

Diyiiioiiofthe 
■abject. 

DlTlsion  of  the 
subject. 

ii 

Division  of  the 
subject. 

.■< 

National    patriot- 

im. 
JaDaDQse 

Reqaiiementi  of  the 

nation. 
Reading,      compoid- 

t&on,  conyeraation, 

and  writing. 
Xaay     oonvemtion, 

pronunciation, 

4>eUiDg,  and  writ- 

Af%mpii<»    ,   

1 
4 

9 

4 

1 
1 
1 

Same  as  first  year. 
do 

1 
4 

7 

4 

2 
2 

1 

21 

Same  as  first  year. 
Grammar  added . . 

Same  as  second 
year. 

Arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, and  geom- 
etry. 

Same  as  second 
year. 

West    Asia    and 
Japan. 

Same  as  second 
year. 

RngH.h.,.,.. 

Translation    and 
grammar  added. 

Algebra  added.... 

Japanese  history. . 

Japan    and    east 

Plants,    animals, 
and  minerals. 

Mf^tN^IVfttiflll 

Htetory 

Historical  tales 

Elements 

Geography 

Katoral  history 

do 

*  2 

Total 

21 

22 

SECOND  TERM    (3  YEAES). 


Fourth  year. 

Fifth  year. 

Sixth  year. 

Sul^ect. 

Division  of  the 
subject. 

Division  of  the 
subject. 

S 

Division  of  the 
subject. 

National    patriot- 
ism. 
Japanese 

Same  as  first  year 

Same  as  third  year... 

Translation,    para- 
phrase,    conversa- 
tion,  composition, 
and  grammar. 

Same  an  English 

Algebra  and  geome- 
try. 

Oriental 

1 

8 
5 

5 
4 

2 

1 

2 
2 

Political  science... 

Same  as  third  year. 

Same  as  fourth 
year. 

do 

2 

Same  as  fifth  year. 

Same  as  third 

year. 
Same   as   fourth 

year. 

do 

2 

s 

English.... 

5 

Chinese 

8 

Mathematics 

do 

Trigonometry 
Universal 

4 

History 

Western 

2 

Geography 

World 

Geology 

Physical  geogra- 
phy. 

2 

Natural  history 

Physiology 

Chemistry  and 

4 

physics. 

• 

Total 

25 

25 

26 

An  advanced  course  covering  two  years  will  be  provided  for  grad- 
uates. This  latter  course  is  designed  especially  to  fit  young  men  for 
positions  in  the  Government  service,  particularly  the  colonial  service. 
In  speaking  with  Mr.  Hoinjo,  the  principal  of  the  Middle  School, 
the  writer  was  informed  that  the  new  Middle  School  is  to  be  pat- 
terned, to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  after  Abbott's  Hall,  England, 
which  he  had  occasion  to  visit  a  year  ago.  The  Middle  School  re- 
tains at  present  two  foreigners  as  teachers  of  English,  one  a  Cana- 
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dian  woman  and  the  other  an  American,  the  former  of  whom  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  dormitories  to  be  opened  next  April. 

Department  B,  which  is  in  reality  the  Middle  School  proper, 
requires  five  years  for  its  completion,  and  corresponds  to  the  regular 
middle  schools  in  Japan.  The  students  registered  in  this  department 
do  not  live  in  dormitories.  The  course  of  study  includes  morals, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  English,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  nat- 
ural history,  physics,  chemistry,  elements  of  law  and  economics, 
drawinjg,  music,  and  gymnastics.  The  number  of  hours  allotted  to 
each  subject  is  shown  in  Table  9.  An  advanced  course  covering  one 
year  supplements  the  one  just  described.  Military  drill  forms  an 
important  feature  of  the  prescribed  work  for  the  students  of  both 
departments  of  the  Middle  School,  and  is  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  former  army  officer. 

Table  9.— Middle  School  study  schedule— Department  B» 


Subject. 


Morals 

Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese. 


English! 

History   and    ^e- 
ogrraphy. 


Mathematics 

Natural  history 


Drawing 

Music 

Gymnastics. 

Total  . 


First  year. 


Division  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


is 


Reading,  grammar, 
composition,  and 
writing. 

Elementary 

Japan  


Arithmetic . 
Minerals  ... 


Free-hand . 
Singing.... 
Military... 


Second  year. 


Division  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


Same  as  first  year 


do 

Asia  and  Australia 
added. 

Algebra  added 

Botany 


Mechanical  added 
Same  as  first  vear. 
...  .do 


28 


Third  year. 


Division  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


Same  as  first  year. 


Grammar  added.. 

Oriental  history 
and  European 
geography. 

Geometry  added.. 

Physiology,  zo- 
ology, and  sani- 
tation. 

Free-hand 

Same  as  first  year. 

do 


Fourth  year.                                           Fifth  year. 

Subject. 

Division  of  the  subject. 

Hours 
a  week. 

Division  of  the  j^ubject. 

Hours 
a  week. 

Morals ... 

1 
6 

1 

Japanese  and  Chinese 

English 

Advanced  worlc 

Same  as  fourth  year 

Same  as  third  year 

6 

Same  as  third  year 

7 

7 

History  and  geography  . . . 
Mathematics 

America  and  Africa 1          3 

Algebra  and  geometry 4 

Universal  history  and  ge- 
ology. 

Geometry   and    trigonom- 
etry. 

3 

4 

Natural  history 

Zoology 

Physical  sciences 

Chemistry 

3 

I»hvsics 

4 

Law  and  political  econ- 
omy. 
Drawing 

2 

Mechanical 

1 

Militarvdrill 

3 

3 

Total 

30 

30 

The  officers  of  the  Middle  School  consist  of  1  principal  (Shonin 
rank),  7  teachers  of  Shonin  rank  and  17  of  Hannin  rank,  a  super- 
intendent of  dormitories,  and  a  clerk.     The  foreign  English  teachers 


receive  $D0O  and  $l,HO(j,  respeclively.  Living  quarters  fire  furnished 
lo  all  of  the  nbf)V(*  teaehei's.  The  scliool  hab  not  been  established 
sufficiently  h>iig  to  graduate  many  students,  but  during  the  year  lJ)Ot> 
it>  were  graduated. 

The  normal  flepartment.^There  is  connected  witli  the  Language 
School  a  separate  normal  department  for  the  training  of  Japanese 
young  men  us  teachei^  for  the  public  schools.  Students  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  this  course  nnist  be  at  least  IB  and  riot  over  25  years  of 
age,  and  must  have  comi»lcted  a  course  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Middle  Schooh  The  coui*se  of  study  extends  over 
one  year  and  includes  the  following  subjertst  Morals,  pedagogy, 
Japanese,  Formosan  Chinese,  history,  geography,  natural  science, 
music^  manual  training,  agriculture,  conmierce,  and  physical  culture. 
Manual  training,  agrieedturc,  and  connnercc  occupy  but  a  small  part 
of  the  study  schedule.  This  depart inent  graduates  about  twenty 
students  a  year,  and  since  its  establishnient  about  ten  years  ago  it  has 
furnislied  145  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  island. 

The  (iirlK  Fllgher  Hehotd, — There  are  more  girls  in  attendance  in 
the  elementary  Japanese  schools,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
school  age,  than  there  are  boys.  Girls  to  be  admitted  to  the  Higher 
School  must  be  not  less  than  12  years  of  age  and  must  have  had  an 
elementary  school  education.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
this  institution  is  similar  to  that  wliich  obtains  in  like  schools  in 
Japan.  The  admirable  feature  of  its  curriculum  is  that  it  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  domestic  sciences,  Uraduates  from  this  school 
are  received  in  Japan  on  the  same  status  as  graduates  of  Ciirls"  Higher 
Schools  there.  There  were  14f>  girls  enrol  led  in  this  sc^iool  during 
the  year  100(^,  wliich  was  64  less  than  the  number  of  boys  enrolled 
jn  the  Middle  School,  und  12fi  more  than  the  nuudier  of  native  Chi- 
nese girls  enrolled  in  the  Sluriu  (iirls'  Higher  School. 

Japanese  students  completing  the  courses  prescribed  in  the  second- 
ary schools  above  enumerated  are  in  a  position  to  enter  ui>on  ad- 
%'anced  work  in  schools  in  Japan.  The  facilities  wliich  the  Formosan 
government  offers  to  the  Japanese  youth  for  a  first-class  common- 
school  education  are  indeed  good,  and  when  the  new  middle  school 
is  completed  the  island  will  have  a  high  sc.4iool  superior  to  any  in 
Japan. 

7.   S<*IIOOr.S   FOR    ABORIOINRS, 


Tile  savage  tribes  in  F(>rmosa  still  occupy  and  control  the  eastern 
(mountainous)  half  of  the  island.  Their  population  is  estimated  at 
103,000.  The  question  of  bringing  tl\is  population  under  control  and 
opening  their  lands  to  exploitation  is  one  which  is  receiving  much 
attention  from  the  ailministration.  A  military  police  force,  made  up 
of  3,500  Japanese  police,  1,500  Chine-se  native  poHcej  and  5,000  native 
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coolies,  has  succeeded,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
police,  in  establishing  a  guard  line  along  the  savage  frontier.  This 
line  has  been  advanced  from  time  to  time,  but  recently  it  was  forced 
back  by  a  combined  attack  on  the  part  of  the  savages  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  and  much  territory  regained  .to  savage  control. 
The  diflSculties  with  which  the  police  have  to  contend  are  many.  The 
countiy  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  a  dense  jungle  well  adapted 
to  the  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  which  the  savages  indulge  in. 

The  tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  belong  to  the  Atayal 
group  of  head-hunter  savages  and  are  the  most  difficult  with  which 
to  deal,  while  the  Amis,  Paiwan,  and  Payuma  groups  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  districts  are  comparatively  peaceful.  It  is  among  these 
latter  groups  that  the  administration  is  attempting  to  establish 
schools.  Up  to  the  present  twelve  schools  have  been  opened  in  Taito 
prefecture  in  villages  along  the  east  coast  and  three  in  Koshun  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  island.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these 
schools  have  been  established  in  the  same  villages  and  among  the 
same  tribes  as  those  opened  by  Chinese  thirty-five  years  ago.  In  fact, 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Chinese  school  in  one  of  the  villages 
in  Koshun,  many  of  the  members  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Paiwan 
group  still  wear  the  queue  and  dress  in  Chinese  style. 

The  regulations  provide  that  no  tuition  fees  shall  be  charged  in 
the  savage  schools.  The  expenses  of  maintenance  are  defrayed  from 
the  prefectural  treasuries.  During  the  year  1906  the  sum  of  $12,000 
was  spent  on  savage  education.  The  course  of  study  extends  over 
four  years,  and  aims  to  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write  the 
Japanese  kanna  (alphabet)  and  perform  the  simple  operations  in 
arithmetic.  Their  course  of  study  naturally  includes  much  conver- 
sational work  in  Japanese.  Music,  manual  training,  and  agriculture 
are  added  as  local  conditions  permit.  The  pupils  are  rewarded  for 
faithful  work  by  prizes  consisting  of  clothing  and  food.  The  teach- 
ers assigned  to  these  schools  number  40,  of  whom  25  are  Japanese,  8 
Chinese  natives,  and  7  savages.  They  are  paid  $272  a  year  for  the 
Japanese,  $44  a  year  for  the  Chinese  native,  and  $35  a  year  for  the 
savage  teachers.  The  Japanese  teacher  in  a  savage  village  is  recog- 
nized by  the  members  of  the  tribe  in  that  place  as  an  important  per- 
sonage. He  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  good  will  of  the  chieftain 
and  headmen,  for  many  instances  are  cited  of  these  chieftains  and 
headmen  calling  upon  the  village  school-teacher  to  act  as  arbiter  in 
their  controversies. 

There  were  DOG  boys  and  92  girls  enrolled  in  the  fifteen  savage 
schools  during  the  year  190G.  Of  these  pupils,  1G7  were  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  10  years;  5G5  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15;  280  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  20;  29  upward  of  20  years,  and  43  of  ages 
unknown.     The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  was  577 
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for  the  boys  and  r»(j  for  the  girls.  The  low  average  daily  attendance 
is  probably  due  to  tlie  fiict  that,  o%viiig  to  the  poverty  of  these  tribes, 
thej  are  obliged  to  utilize  the  services  of  their  children  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  fields  which  they  till.  These  schools  have  thus  far 
graduated  47  boys  and  1  girl.  Otie  of  the  graduates  subsequently 
entered  the  medical  strhoul  in  Tailioku  City  and  did  very  creditable 
work*  The  other  graduate??  are  employed  as  interpreters  and  police 
in  the  districtH  in  which  they  live. 

These  tribes  prove  theniyelves  eiipable  of  being  affected  by  civiliz- 
ing influences.  The  children  make  good  progress  in  their  studies,  but 
ap|H»ar  to  ))e  lacking  in  inatheniatical  abilit}'.  The  parents  seem  to  l>e 
anxitnis  Ut  havf  their  children  learn  to  read  and  write.  Indicntion.^ 
at  present  fseem  to  point  to  a  snccessfnl  issue  in  tlie  educational  work 
among  these  tribes- 

8.    EDUCATION    TIXDITR    THE    JAPANESE    CONTRASTEIi    WITH    THAT    UNDER 
TIIK   DUTCH   AND   CHINESE 

In  contrasting  education  under  tlie  Japanesi'  with  that  under  the 
Dutch  and  that  under  the  Chinese  wc  should  measure  each  in  light 
of  it^  peculiar  aims  and  accomplish nienta 

The  Dutch  aimed  to  convert  to  Christianity  the  savage  tril)e^  among 
whom  they  settled,  hoping  thereby  to  better  their  trade  relations. 
Their  missionaries  came  to  Formosa  and  found  a  [>eople  (or  peoples) 
savage  and  addicted  to  vile  practices.  As  a  result  of  the  thirty  years^ 
lalmrs  of  these  missionaries  the  savage  tribes  were  given  a  written 
language  and  improved  social  customs,  which  were  carried  down 
through  successive  generations,  remnants  of  which  are  to  be  found 
even  to  the  present  day.  Measured  in  the  light  of  their  day  or,  in 
fact,  in  the  liglit  of  to-day,  the  achievements  of  the  Dutch  mission- 
aries can  not  Ik?  judged  otherwise  than  as  reniarkable. 

Education  during  the  Chinese  regime  in  Formosa  naturally  fol- 
lowed the  trend  of  education  in  China  propel*.  The  Im[>erial  exam- 
inations dragged  all  thai  flavored  of  educational  effort  through  tfie 
same  ruts  year  aftt?r  year  until  one  administrative  officer,  bolder  and 
more  enlightened  than  his  predec-essors,  attempted  to  lift  it  upon  a 
higl^er  plane — that  of  usefulness — tmly  to  have  his  work  so  well  begun 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  reactionary  successor*  But  so  far  as  the 
masses  were  concerned  the  private  school  met  tlieir  wants,  which 
fortunately  were  few. 

The  really  interesting  phase  in  educational  effort  under  the  Chinese 
was  that  which  had  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  schools  among  the 
aborigines.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Chinese  recognized  the  utility  f>f  tlie  public  school  in  Formosa  as  a 
means  of  bringing  an  alien  race  under  subjugation.     The  schools 
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established  among  the  tribes  which  had  previously  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  Dutch  assisted  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  Chinese  cus- 
toms by  these  tribes.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1875  that  the  Chinese 
seriously  attempted  to  subjugate  any  of  the  untamed  savages  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  school.  When,  in  that  year,  special  text- 
books for  the  instruction  of  the  savages  were  adopted,  it  appeared  as 
if  the  Chinese  had  begun  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  Three  Character 
Classic  was  doubly  meaningless  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  savage 
child.  But  such  was  not  the  case;  for,  ten  years  later,  when  the 
enlightened  Liu  Ming  Chuan  attempted  to  subjugate  the  tribes  of 
the  headhunter  Atayal  Group  of  savages  by  giving  them  schools,  he 
adhered  to  the  old  custom  and  prescribed  the  Chinese  Classic.  Despite 
the  apparent  crudeness  of  their  methods,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Chinese  had  accomplished,  during  the  years  1875  to  1891,  much  in 
the  way  of  assimilating  the  savage  tribes  throughout  the  island. 

The  fact  that  when  Japan  took  possession  of  Formosa  she  founds 
but  the  fragments  of  an  antiquated  Chinese  school  system,  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  had  China  continued  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  island  that  system  would  have  been  perpetuated.  The 
educational  revolution  which  has  swept  over  China  during  the  past 
few  years  could  not  but  have  affected  Formosa. 

When  Japan  annexed  Formosa  she  already  had  the  advantage  of 
twenty-five  years'  experience  in  modern  educational  administration. 
Before  the  island  had  been  pacified  she  set  to  work  to  establish  a 
system  of  public  instruction.  Now  after  twelve  years'  labors  we 
find  5.5  per  cent  of  the  native  Chinese  children  of  school  age  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  or  about  9  per  cent  under  instruction  in  both  public 
and  private  schools.  Statistics  of  education  in  the  Philippines  for  the 
year  1906  show  20  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  and  about  25  per  cent  under  instruction  in  both  public 
and  private  schools. 

Public  instruction  in  Formosa  aims  to  convert  the  native  child  into 
a  loyal  Japanese  subject.  It  attempts,  however,  to  reach  only  that  part 
of  the  native  Chinese  which  is  able  to  contribute  toward  the  financial 
support  of  the  schools.  The  people  are  given  schools  as  they  are  able 
to  pay  for  them.  But  when  a  district  gets  a  school,  it  is  a  splendidly 
constructed,  well-equipped  building,  set  upon  a  site  which  allows  of 
plenty  of  room  for  playgrounds.  The  teachers  provided  for  these 
schools  are  well  trained  and  apparently  devoted  to  their  work.  Sta- 
tistics for  the  years  1900  to  1907  show  that  the  enrollment  in  the 
public  schools  is  gradually  increasing.  (See  Tables  10  and  11,  pages 
63,64.) 

The  facilities  for  the  secondary  education  of  the  native  Chinese  are 
apparently  insufficient.  A  Chinese  parent,  a  man  who  pays  in  taxes 
several  hundred  dollars  a  year  toward  the  support  of  the  public  ele- 
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mentary  school  in  his  district,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  send  his 
boy  to  it,  said,  "  What's  the  use?  If  I  send  him  to  the  public  school 
he  learns  Japanese,  and  when  he  has  finished  what  use  is  it  to  him? 
His  chances  of  entering  a  higher  school  are  very  few."  Those  sec- 
ondary institutions  which  are  provided  are  good,  snd  so  soon  as  they 
are  in  a  position  to  accommodate  much  larger  numbers  than  possible 
under  the  present  conditions,  they  will  assist  greatly  in  the  cause  of 
native  Chinese  education. 

The  public  schools  established  by  the  Japanese  are  doing  infinitely 
more  for  the  native  Chinese  girl  than  any  Chinese  school  ever  at- 
tempted to  do.  But  the  number  of  n|itive  girls  in  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  still  exceedingly  low. 
The  Chinese  parent  is  only  beginning  to  give  to  his  daughter  the  op- 
portunities which  a  few  years  ago  he  deemed  appropriate  for  his  son 
only. 

The  administration  has  not  neglected  to  furnish  to  the  Japanese 
children  resident  in  the  island  splendid  facilities  for  both  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  Japanese 
children  of  school  age  in  Formosa  are  under  instruction.  The  schools 
and  the  instruction  provided  are,  on  an  average,  better  than  those 
furnished  in  Japan.  As  for  secondary  education,  the  new  middle 
school  will  eclipse  anything  of  a  like  nature  in  the  mother  country, 
and  will  afford  the  graduates  of  the  elementary  schools  splendid  facil- 
ities for  advanced  education. 

As  regards  the  aborigines,  schools  are  being  provided  for  the  chil- 
Ji-en  of  the  peaceful  tribes  only.  According  to  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, subjugation  must  precede  education.  This  is  perhaps 
the  safest  policy.  The  savage  problem  in  Formosa  is  one  which  pre- 
sents great  difficulties,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  some  years  before 
the  administration  will  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  savage  tribes 
under  control. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  for  education  under  the  Japanese  that  the 
quality  of  the  facilities  furnished  is  excellent.  It  may,  however,  be 
criticised  in  that  it  does  not  pretend  to  reach  the  native  masses.  The 
Emperor's  decree  of  1871  in  regard  to  education  does  apply  to  the 
Japanese  resident  in  the  island,  but  it  can  not  yet  be  said  that  it  is 
intended  to  embrace  the  native  Chinese  population.  To  convert 
3.000,000  Chinese  into  loyal  Japanese  subjects — in  a  word,  to  "  Ja- 
panize  "  them,  is  indeed  an  ambitious  aim.  Formosa's  proximity  to 
China  and  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Chinese  in  the  island 
are  factors  which,  combined  with  the  strong  racial  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese,  make  one  hesitcte  to  express  a  favorable  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  The  Japanese  in  official  positions  in  the  island  are  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  an  assertion  of  Japan's  ability  to  Japanize 
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the  nativi?s.  It  is  a  question  which  time  alone  can  answer.  In  the 
meanwhik%  other  nations?  will  watch  with  interest  Japan  s  labors  in 
that  direction,  * 

Eitpendiiure  for  sducatUm  for  the  if  cur  1906, 

FOR  THE  LAI»CJUA«E  SCHOOL,  INCLUDING  THE  E:KrESS£S  Of  THE  MIDDLk'  SCHOOt.  THE 
SCHOOL  FOB  NATIVK  OIRLft,  THE  GIELS'  p^lQMEB  eCMOOL,  AKO  fEAClIKttS*  SALAaiCS 
IN  THE  BAPTHA  FUBLtC  SCHOtJL. 

Teachen^  RaUirlea,,_^_„,_.^^ „ ,—, — _-,_  52, 852. 14 

TraveliDg  t^xpeoses  of  teflcli&r»_„ ^^-^. ._^__^ — ,_^__^ 2, 050,  T5 

Foreign  teachers  (English),, ,.__._,.. ^_„-  4,821.33 

Students  at  government  ex  pen  Be  „•_,*,  _,_„** -,^^,^ 30,201,07 

Expenses  of  umfntenaTiee ,^,„^^« .,. . — .^■. _  10, 048.07 

Repairs - 3, 590. 05 

Miscellaneous  expenses . 6, 063. 30 


Total no.  626. 61 

ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS   FOR   JAPANESE. 

Teachers'  salaries 34,402.80 

Traveling  expenses  of  teacliers 1,907.03 

Maintenance  expenses 0, 860. 36 

Repairs 4, 305. 15 

Miscellaneous  expenses 7, 368. 01 


Total 57, 034. 15 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    FOR   CHINESE    NATIVES. 

Teachers*  salaries _: 244,  752. 38 

Teachers*  traveling  expenses 12,176.06 


Total  « 256, 028. 44 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    FOR    SAVAGES. 

Teachers*  salaries 13, 430. 45 

Traveling  expenses  of  teachers 868.90 

Maintenance  and  repairs 5, 642. 20 

Miscellaneous  expenses 3, 404. 85 


Total L - 23, 346. 40 


SUMMARY. 


Language  school 110,  626. 61 

Elementary  schools  for  Japanese 57,934.15 

Public  schools  for  Chinese  natives 256,928.44 

Public  schools  for  savages 23, 346. 40 


Grand  total 448,  835.  6C^ 

Note. — The  Japanese  yen  exchanges  at  the  rate  1  yen  =  $0,498  United  States  gold. 

Of  the  above  items,  the  expenditures  for  the  Language  School, 
which  inchide,  besides  the  Language  School  proper,  the  Middle 
School,  the  Girls'  Higher  School,  and  the  Shirin  Girls'  School,  are 

•All  other  expenses  are  met  from  the  district  funds  for  the  purpose. 
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met  from  the  insular  treasury;  the  expenditures  for  the  elementary 
schools  for  Japanese  are  met  from  the  prefectural  treasuries;  those 
for  the  public  schools  for  Chinese  natives  are  met  from  local  taxes 
(for  teachers'  salaries  and  traveling  expenses),  revenues  from  school 
properties,  and  contributions ;  those  for  the  public  schools  for  savages 
from  the  prefectural  treasuries.  Tuition  fees  in  all  cases  go  toward 
the  support  of  the  schools  from  which  they  are  collected. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  items  set  forth  under  the  head  of  expend- 
itures for  public  schools  for  Chinese  natives  there  are  included  but 
the  two  items,  "teachers'  salaries"  and  "teachers'  traveling  ex- 
penses." These  items  are  met  from  the  local  prefectural  treasuries, 
while  those  for  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  upkeep  of  the  school  are 
defrayed  from  the  local  tax  assessments  and  properties  belonging  to 
the  school. 


Table  10. — School  statistics  for  the  year  1906, 
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*  Banka  School  Ih  In  reality  a  public  Chinese  school,  and  the  flgures  given  above  for 
this  scliool  may  well  be  Included  in  those  for  public  schools  for  Chinese  natives. 

*.The  item  **  miscellaneous  schools "  includes  private  schools  for  Japanese,  a  night 
school,  a  special  law  school  (private),  and  missionary  schools. 
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Table  11. — 8chool  atatistica  for  the  years  1900  to  1906,  inclusive. 


Num- 

Teachers. 

Pupils  enrolled. 

Year. 

ber  of 
Khool& 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

igoo 

1,624 
1,712 
1,800 
1,660 
1,270 
1269 
1,140 

1.998 
2,206 
2.887 
2.196 
1.861 
1,892 
1,807 

42 
47 
66 
71 
77 
92 
104 

2,086 
2.250 
2.402 
2,266 
1,988 
1.984 
1.911 

40.060 
46; 886 
60,200 
48,662 
45, 095 
46,476 
61,894 

1.906 
2.682 
8,221 
8.881 
4.490 
6.444 
6.870 

41,916 

1901 

49,068 
63,421 
52,543 

1902 

19QB 

1904 

49.585 

1906 

51,920 

1906 

57,764 

Year. 

Btndents  entered  dortng 
year. 

Graduates  during  the 
year. 

Boyh. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1900 

8,478 
9,040 
12.497 
10.199 
27,133 
26.686 
30,649 

1,268 
1,801 
2,012 
2.068 
2.681 
8.261 
8,687 

9,736 
10,641 
14,609 
12,257 
29,814 
28.947 
S4.146 

208 
112 
461 
802 
688 
787 
968 

46 
88 

69 
87 

287. 
.    280 

296 

253 

1901 

150 

1902. 

620 

1908 

389 

1904 

875 

1906 

967 

1906 .^ 

1,260 

The  figures  above  include  all  classes  of  schools  entered  in  Table  10, 
but  do  not  include  the  Medical  School,  the  Agricultural  School,  or 
the  Industrial  Sugar  School.    These  are  considered  separately. 
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MISSIONARY  SCHOOLS. 

A  report  upon  edacation  in  Formosa  would  be  iDcompIete  without  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  foreign  missionary  societies. 

(a)    THE   SPANISH    MISSION. 

Considering  the  proximity  of  Formosa  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Spain  should  have  sent  her  missionaries  to  the  island  as  early 
as  1626.  From  1626  to  1642  Dominican  frinrs  carried  on  missionary  woric 
among  the  Pepohuans,  or  peaceful  savages  of  the  plains,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kelung.  The  field  of  their  labors  embraced  the  country  lying  within  a  radius 
of  20  miles  from  Kelung.  Churches  were  established  in  ten  different  vil- 
lages, and  during  the  sixteen  years  which  the  mission  operated  in  Formosa 
ten  fathers  and  three  brothers  of  the  Dominican  order  had  come  to  the  island. 
A  school  was  opened  on  Palm  Island,  in  Kelung  Harbor,  about  the  year  1630, 
and  enrolled  at  one  time  as  many  as  400  pupils.  This  school  aimed  to  teach 
the  savages  to  read  and  write  their  own  language  in  romanized  characters, 
with  the  object  in  view  of  preparing  them  for  work  in  the  church.  The  edu- 
cational work  of  the  mission  was  confined  to  this  one  institution. 

During  the  year  1642  the  Dutch  drove  the  Spanish  from  the  island,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1710  that  any  of  the  Spanish  missionaries  returned. 
During  that  year  Father  Manilla  visited  North  Formosa,  and  reported  finding 
one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pepobuans,  who  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  Spanish  mission  prior  to  the  year  1642,  who  was  able  to  read  and  write 
the  romanized  native  language.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1850  that 
the  Spanish  mission  was  reestablished  in  Formosa.  By  that  time  all  vestiges 
of  the  labors  of  their  early  missionaries  had  been  entirely  obliterated.  During 
the  year  1S50  two  Dominican  fathers  settled  at  Takao,  South  Formosa,  and 
opened  there  a  church  and  school. 

Up  to  the  present  churches  have  been  established  in  20  villages  throughout 
the  island.  Twelve  Dominican  fathers  are  in  charge  of  these  churches.  At' 
Cheng  King,  in  the  vicinity  of  Takao,  there  was  established,  in  1894,  a  girls* 
school  and  orphanage,  which  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  mn  who  was  sent  from 
Manila  for  that  purpose.  Since  then  two  more  nuns  have  come  from  Manila  to 
assist  at  this  girls'  school.  Chinese  girls  of  poor  parents  or  without  parents 
are  cared  for  in  this  institution.  They  are  trained  as  housewives  and  married 
to  members  of  the  church,  or  as  teachers  for  the  school.  There  are  at  present 
50  girls  in  the  school.  About  10  miles  south  of  Taichu  there  is  a  school  for  the 
training  of  young  men  for  positions  in  the  church.  This  institution  has  an 
enrollment  of  28  students,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  two  fathers,  assisted  by 
two  Chinese  teachers.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  five  years.  These 
two  schools  are  the  only  educational  institations  at  presmit  conducted  by  the 
Spanish  mission. 
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(&)    THE   ENGLISH   PBE8BYTERIAN    MISSION. 

As  for  Protestant  missions,  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission  considers  South 
Formosa  its  field  of  labor,  while  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  cares  for 
North  Formosa.  The  English  Presbyterian  Mission  was  established  in  South 
Formosa  during  the  year  1865.  Its  native  chapels 'now  number  about  80. 
Up  to  the  year  1883  all  educational  work  in  this  mission  was  confined  to  train- 
ing young  men  for  the  ministry.  During  tiiat  year  Mr.  George  Ede  came  to 
Formosa  to  take  charge  of  mission  schools.  After  two  years'  training  In  the 
native  Chinese  dialect,  he  opened  a  school  in  Tainan,  which  was  named  the 
Tainan  High  School.  In  1894  a  special  building  was  provided  for  the  school. 
It  accommodated  50  pupils.  This  school  is  at  present  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  F.  R.  Johnson,  assisted  by  three  Chinese  and  one  Japanese,  who  give  half 
their  time  to  the  school.  Instruction  is  given  in  Chinese,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  Japanese,  the  latter  subject  being  taught  in  response  to  the 
Formosan  government  regulations  pertaining  to  private  schools  under  foreign 
management.  English  is  taught  to  those  only  who  pay  a  special  fee  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  fee  of  $10  a  year.  The  school  has  at  present  an  enrollment 
of  48  resident  male  students.  It  accepts  graduates  of  elementary  schools  pro- 
vided by  the  mission.  These  elementary  schools,  or  **  local  congregational 
schools,*'  aim  to  reach  the  children  of  the  local  congregations.  There  are  at 
present  10  of  these  schools.  The  curriculum  provides  a  six-year  course  em- 
bracing the  following  subjects:  Chinese  (reading  of  the  classics),  reading  and 
writing  of  the  romanlzed  Chinese,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  Scriptures. 
Each  of  these  .schools  has  one  Chinese  teacher,  and  there  are  between  300  and 
400  children  under  instruction. 

The  mission  also  provides  a  girls'  school,  which  was  established  in  1887. 
It  accommodates  50  resident  students.  At  present  there  are  49  living  at  the 
school.  The  English  women  connected  with  the  mission  have  charge,  assisted 
by  native  women  teachers.  The  curriculum  covers  the  following  subjects: 
Chinese,  reading  and  writing  romanized  Formosan  Chinese,  arithmetic,  Japan- 
ese, history,  geography,  Scriptures,  and  domestic  science.  A  Chinese  and  a 
Japanese  teacher  give  a  few  hours  a  week  to  teaching  in  this  school. 

In  addition  to. the  girls'  school  there  Is  a  women's  school,  where  Christian 
women  can  live  for  a  year  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Instruction  in 
reading  the  Scriptures.    There  are  at  present  10  women  living  In  this  Institution. 

The  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  has  received  the  attention  of 
the  mission  from  the  time  of  Its  establishment  In  the  island.  In  18S0  the 
first  building  for  that  purpose  was  erected.  It  accommodated  13  students 
and  1  tutor.  During  the  year  11K)3  the  present  building  was  ofiened.  It 
accommodates  40  students,  but  the  number  In  actual  attendance  averages  about 
25.  This  school  Is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barclay,  who  came 
to  Formosa  In  1874  to  join  the  mission.  Besides  a  Chinese  tutor,  one  Chinese 
and  one  Japanese  teacher  give  half  of  their  time  In  teaching  in  this  institu- 
tion. The  curriculum  Includes  the  Bible,  theology,  church  history,  etc.,  and 
arithmetic,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  singing.  The  course  ^extends  over  four 
years.  For  practical  training  the  students  preach  each  Sunday  at  stations  in 
proximity  to  the  school.  They  are  allowed  $2.25  a  month  each  to  cover  their 
expenses;  married  students  are  allowed  a  trifle  more. 

There  are  connected  with  the  mission  three  hospitals,  each  of  which  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  foreign  physician.  These  hospitals  accept  a  certain 
number  of  native  young  men  for  training.  Classes  are  provided  for  theoret- 
ical Instruction.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  these  hospitals  are  doing  splendid 
work  as  practicing  physicians  among  the  natives.    Now  that  the  Government 
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authorities  permit  only  the  graduates  of  the  GoTemment  Medical  School  to 
become  practitioners,  there  are  fewer  openings  for  the  students  trained  in  these 
hospitals. 

For  many  years  the  mission  has  been  publishing  a  monthly  paper  in  roman^ 
ized  Formosan,  which  circulates  among  the  native  members  of  the  church  and 
undoubtedly  exerts  a  beneficent  educating  influence. 

(C)    THE  CANADIAN   PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  established  Itself  in  Tamsui,  North  For- 
mosa, in  1872.  It  has  now,  distributed  throughout  the  northern  half  of  the 
island,  60  chapels  with  medical  dispensaries  attached.  ,  It  maintains,  at 
Tamsui,  a  school  known  as  Oxford  Ck)llege,  where  native  young  men  are 
trained'  as  clergymen.  A  course  of  study  similar  to  that  prescribed  in  the 
Tainan  theological  school  obtains  here.  In  addition  to  the  theological  college, 
the  mission  also  conducts  a  girls'  school  and  a  hospital.  It  is  at  present  prepar- 
ing to  extend  the  scope  of  its  educational  work  by  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  school  purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  city. 


From  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  missionary  societies  in  Formosa 
have  been  responsible  for  teaching  thousands  to  read  and  write  their  own  lan- 
guage, besides  affording  to  many  a  modem  common  school  education.  The 
British  societies  have,  in  addition  to  their  educational  work,  given  to  the 
natives  free  medical  attendance.  Now  that  the  Japanese  are  establishing 
modem  schools  and  hospitals  throughout  the  island,  it  would  appear  that 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries  in  educational  work  would  be  less  pronounced 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past ;  but,  as  the  public  school  is  at  present  designed 
to  reach  only  those  who  are  iu  a  position  to  pay  for  its  privileges,  there  Is 
still  room  for  the  mission  school. 
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Aborigines,  of  Fonnoaa,  education  of,  21;  schools 
fdr,  11,  57. 

Academic  department  of  language  school,  time- 
Uble,  43. 

Admlnistiation  of  schools  in  Formosa,  32. 

Agricultural  school  hi  Formosa,  41,  46. 

Agriculture,  tauc^t  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36; 
in  the  industrial  sugar  school,  49. 

Algebra  taught  in  language  school,  42;  hi  middle 
school,  56,  56. 

American  consulate,  Tamsui,  Formosa,  7. 

Arithmetic,  taught  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36;  in 
language  school,  41;  in  middle  school,  56;  in  the 
industrial  sugar  school,  49. 

Arnold,  Julean  H.,  1, 5,  7. 

Banka  Public  School,  Formosa,  42. 

Bookkeeping  taught  in  language  school,  43. 

Botany,  taught  in  academic  department  of  lan- 
guage school,  43;  in  middle  school,  56. 

Bulletins,  published  by  Bureau  of  Education,  3. 

Building  and  equipment  of  schools  in  Formosa,  33. 

Bureau  of  Education,  bulletins  published,  3. 

Canadian  Presbyterian  mission,  67. 

Census  returns,  In  Formosa,  31. 

Chemistry,  taught  in  middle  school,  55;  in  the  in- 
dustrial sugar  school,  49. 

Chen  Lao  Wen,  21. 

Children,  enrolled  in  schools,  31;  of  school  age,  in 
Formosa,  31. 

Chinese,  the,  summary  of  their  educational  work, 
26. 

Chinese,  taught  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36;  in  lan- 
guage school,  41;  in  middle  school,  55,  56. 

Chinese  natives,  private  schools  fOr,  49;  training 
of,  46. 

Clergy,  native,  proposed  college  for,  13. 

College,  for  training  native  clergy,  13. 

Commerce,  taught  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36;  in 
language  school,  42. 

Comparison,  between  education  under  the  Dutch, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese,  59. 

Condition  of  Formosa,  under  the  Dutch,  9;  under 
the  Chinese,  15;  under  the  Japanese,  28. 

Conquest,  educational,  of  the  Far  East,  7. 

Course  of  study,  in  schools  of  Formosa,  35;  for 
elementary  schools,  52. 

District  schools  in  Formosa,  17. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  9. 

Drawing,  taught  in  language  school,  41;  in  middle 
school,  56 

Dutch,  the,  results  of  their  labors  in  Formosa,  14. 

Education,  among  the  tribes  in  Formosa,  23. 


Education,  In  Formosa,  under  the  Dutdi,  9;  under 
the  Chinese,  15;  under  the  Japanese,  28;  of  girls, 
in  Formosa,  43;  of  the  Chinese,  (a)  object,  16; 
(6)  system  of  control,.  17;  district  sdiools,  17; 
savage,  under  governor  Ming  Chuan,  24;  under 
the  Dutch,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  compared,  50. 

Elementary  schools,  in  Formosa,  31;  for  Japa- 
nese, 51. 

English,  taught  in  middle  school,  55, 56. 

English  Presbyterian  mission.  66. 

Enrollment  In  schools  of  Formosa,  31. 

Establishment,  of  district  schools  hi  Formosa,  17; 
of  educational  system,  by  the  Japanese,  29. 

Etiquetter,  tauc^t  in  language  school,  41. 

Examinations,  imi>erial  Chinese,  18. 

Expenditure,  for  education  in  Formosa,  hi  1906, 
62;  for  schools  for  aborigines,  62;  for  sdiools  for 
Chinese,  62;  for  schools  for  Japanese,  62;  for  the 
language  school,  62. 

Formosa,  aborigines  of,  11;  education  in,  under 
the  Dutch,  9;  under  the  Chinese,  15;  under  the 
Japanese,  28;  educational  system,  7;  inhabit- 
ants of,  9. 

Geography,  taught  in  language  school,  41;  in 
middle  school,  55, 56;  physical,  taught  in  middle 
school,  55. 

Geology,  taught  in  middle  school,  55. 

Geometry,  taught  in  language  school,  42;  in  mid- 
dle school,  55,  56. 

Girls'  higher  school,  57. 

Girls'  language  school,  43. 

Graduates,  in  Formosan  schools,  in  1906, 63;  from 
Chinese  schools  in  Formosa,  40. 

Grammar,  Japanese,  taught  in  middle  school,  55, 
56. 

Gymnastics,  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36;  in  lan- 
guage school,  41;  in  middle  school,  56. 

Higher  schools,  for  girls,  57. 

History,  taught  in  language  school,  41;  in  middle 
school,  55,  56. 

Industrial  Sugar  School,  in  Formosa,  41. 48. 

Inhabitants  of  Formosa,  9. 

Instruction,  religious,  in  Formosa,  12. 

Japan,  status  of  education  in.  28. 

Japanese,  taught  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36;  in  the 
industrial  sugar  school,  49;  in  language  school, 
41;  in  middle  school,  55. 

Japanese  customs,  adopted  by  native  pupils.  40. 

Japanese  history,  taught  in  language  school,  43;  in 
middle  school,  56,  56. 

Japanese  Red  Cross  Hospital,  in  Formosa,  45. 

Kozinga  and  his  successor,  16. 
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Lcuiguage  school,  in  Formooa,  41. 

Law,  a  study  in  academio  department  of  language 
school,  43;  taught  in  middle  school,  56. 

Lewis,  Robert  E..  7. 

Letter  of  transmittal,  6. 

Liu  Ming  Chuan,  Oovemor,  19. 

Location,  of  schools  in  Formosa,  24, 27. 

ICaintenanoe  of  schools,  32. 

Mahagament,  of  boiler  and  engine  taught,  49;  of 
sugar  machinery  taught,  49. 

Manual  training,  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36;  in  lan- 
guage school.  42. 

Mathematics,  tau^t  in  language  school,  42;  in 
middle  school,  65, 56. 

Medical  school,  in  Foiuosa,  41, 44. 

Metaphysics,  tau^t  in  language  school,  42. 

Methods  of  instruction,  in  Formosa,  11;  taught  in 
language  school,  42. 

Middle  school,  for  JaiMknese  in  Formosa,  53. 

Missionary  schools,  in  Formosa,  65. 

Missionary  work,  Dutch,  in  Formosa,  11. 

Morals,  taught  in  schools  of  Fonnosa,36;  in  lan- 
guage school,  41;  in  middle  school,  56. 

Music,  taught  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36;  in  middle 
school,  56. 

Natural  history,  taught  in  middle  school,  55,  56; 
tau^t  in  language  school.  41. 

Normal  department,  of  middle  school.-^?. 

Patriotism,  tau^t  In  middle  school,  55. 

Pedagogy,  taught  in  language  schocd,  42. 

Physios,  tau^t  in  the  industrial  sugar  school,  49; 
tau^t  In  middle  school,  55,  56. 

Physiology,  tau^t  in  middle  school,  55,  56. 

Political  economy,  in  academic  department  of  lan- 
guage school,  43;  in  middle  schocd.  55,  56. 

Presbyterian  mission,  English,  66;  Canadian,  67. 

Private  schools,  in  Formosa,  19;  for  Chinese  na- 
tives, 49. 

Public  schools,  established  by  the  Chinese  in  For- 
mosa, 27. 


Pupils,  in  Formosa,  statistics.  63;  of  elementary 
schools,  52;  in  public  schools  of  Formosa,  38. 

Results,  of  the  labors  of  the  Dutch  in  Formosa,  14. 

Rules,  for  religious  Instruction,  12;  for  the  traininlf 
of  native  clexgy,  13. 

School  age,  children  of,  31. 

School  management,  taught  in  language  school,  42. 

School  statistics  of  Formosa  for  1906,  63. 

Schools,  for  aborigines  in  Formosa,  67;  for  Japan- 
ese, in  Formosa,  51 ;  for  natives,  in  Formosa,  31 ; 
for  saviages,  established  by  the  Chinese,  28. 

Schools  in  Formosa,  in  1735,  22;  language  school, 
41;  medical  school,  44;  agricultural  school,  46; 
industrial  sugar  school.  48;  girls'  school,  43. 

Secondary  schools  for  Chinese  in  Formosa,  41;  for 
Japanese,  53. 

Sewing,  tought  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36. 

Singing,  taught  in  middle  school,  56. 

Spanish  mission,  in  Formosa,  65. 

Sports,-  in  language  school,  41. 

Statistics,  of  the  schools  in  Formosa  in  1906,  63. 

Study  schedule,  for  native  Chinese.  36;  for  normal 
department  of  language  schools,  41;  of  middle 
school,  in  Formpsa,  55. 

Subjects,  tkught  In  agricultural  school,  in  For- 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washingtonj  September  17^  1908. 

Sir:  The  interest  in  industrial  education  which  has  arisen  in  this 
country  has  brought  into  new  prominence  the  whole  system  of  train- 
ing for  trades  by  a  reguhir  course  of  apprenticeship.  Education  by 
apprenticeship  and  education  by  schools  have  gone  on  for  many 
generations  side  by  side  as  two  entirely  distinct  and  unrelated  forms 
of  education.  The  newer  movements  are  concerned  with  bringing 
these  tw^o  kinds  of  education  together  and  making  of  them  a  new 
kind  of  education  which  shall  train  equally  for  skill  and  for  intelli- 
gence. 

This  new  movement  is  attended  with  obvious  difficulties.  It  is  clear 
that  among  other  things  a  better  knowledge  of  the  apprenticeship 
system  as  it  is  to-day  is  urgently  needed.  With  a  view  to  meeting 
this  need,  Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  is  known  everywhere  as  a 
foremost  authority  in  matters  relating  to  trade  education,  has  pre- 
pared at  my  request  an  account  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith.  I  beg  to  recommend  that 
it  be  published  as  the  sixth  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  current  year. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  desired  combination  of  schooling 
and  apprenticeship  must  be  approached  from  many  sides  and  will 
be  accomplished  in  many  ways.  The  treatment  of  apprenticeship 
presented  by  Colonel  Wright  descril)es  certain  ways  in  which  this 
combination  may  be  effected,  as  shown  by  recent  experience  in  a  few 
of  our  leading  industries.  It  will  throw  light  also  upon  the  subject 
as  a  whole,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  value  even  in  those  undertakings 
in  which  the  problem  is  approached  by  altogether  different  ways. 
Very  respectfully, 

Elmer  Elijswortii  Brow^n, 

ComrniHsion^r. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  bulk  of  the  information  or  material  on  which  this  bulletin  is 
based  is  the  result  of  correspondence  with  parties  throughout  the 
country  and  of  i)ersonal  investigation  of  concerns  employing  the 
various  tyi)es  of  apprenticeship  systems.  This  original  material  has 
l)een  supplemented  in  some  degi'ee  by  the  meager  information  already 
to  be  found  in  j)ublications  and  addresses. 

In  this  work  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Adhur  1).  Dean,  a  gentleman  fully  aaiuainted  with  all  the 
elements  of  industrial  education.  lie  has  made  many  pei'sonal  inves- 
tigations for  this  publication. 

CAKKOLii  I).  Wright. 

CliARK  CoLIiECJE, 
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THE  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


A  COMBINATION  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  ACADEMIC  EDUCATION 

NEEDED. 

There  are  three  well-known  methods  of  securing  greater  skill  in  our 
industries.  First,  the  apprenticeship  system;  second,  trade  schools;  * 
third,  industrial  schools.  The  first  means  the  indenturing  of  appren- ' 
tices  in  any  given  trade  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  young 
men  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  trade  involved.  This  system, 
which  is  very  old,  reaching  back  to  ancient  times,  was  developed 
very  largely  in  medieval  times  in  connection  with  the  old  guilds, 
and  under  various  modifications  extends  to  the  present.  ""     "" 

Nearly   all  writers   and   speakers   on   industrial   education   state 
broadly  and  definitely  that  the  system  is  dead.     In  one  sense  this  is 
true.     Yet  the  old  type  of  apprenticeship  is  not  quite  dead,  because  it    , 
exists  very  largely  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  but  it  is  decadent, 
while  what  may  be  called  the  modern  system,  involving  very  broad 
lines  of  general  instruction,  has  largely  taken  its  place,  and  is  being 
develoi>ed  in  such  a  way  that  its  influence  in  general  industrial  edu- 
cation must  lye  recognized.     Yet  the  propagandism  for  industrial  edu-    i 
cation  which  now  occupies  the  thought  of  the  public  is  likely  to    . 
obscure  to  some  extent  the  advantages  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 
This  is  quite  natural,  because  that  system,  as  it  occupies  the  public 
mind,  does  not  play  a  very  great  part  in  industrial  training.     This  is 
because  it  is  not  the  subject  of  public  indorsement  through  legisla- 
tion and  other  movements  to  secure  modern  industrial  schools. 

As  intimated,  when  this  system  is  mentioned  one  is  apt  to  think  of 
the  old  apprenticeship  system  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  introduction 
<jf  the  modern  factory  or  the  aggregated  system  of  labor  and  the  sub-'^ 
division  of  labor;  yet  credit  must  be  given  to  the  old  system,  even  as 
it  grew  up  during  the  middle  ages,  because  it  really  produced  work- 
men in  various  branches  possessing  the  highest  skill. 

The  old  guild  fostered  the  apprenticeship  system,  for  it  was  diffi-  # 
cult  for  anyone  to  become  a  member  of  a  guild  who  had  not  passed 
through  all  stages  of  development ;  and  while  the  guild  itself  became 
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unjust  and  arbitrary  and  gradually  declined,  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem which  had  furnished  the  skill  lived,  for  the  laws  and  customs 
of  western  Europe  especially  required  that  any  person  desiring  to 
exercise  certain  branches  of  skilled  labor  must  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship. During  the  continuance  of  the  apprenticeship  the  labor  of  the  i 
I  apprentice  belonged  to  the  master,  and  he  received  oftentimes  no  '  / 
wages  during  the  first  years  of  his  indenture,  and  very  meagre  wages 
until  he  became  a  journeyman,  when  he  was  expected  to  reimburse 
himself  for  the  years  spent  in  learning  his  trade. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of .  j    y 
the  eighteenth  century,  resulting  in  the  introduction  of  labor-savina  ^ 
machineiT  and  the  subdivision  of  labor,  was  the  beginning  of  th^ 
decline  of  tlie  apprenticeship  system.     From  that  time  to  this  the 
need  of  apprentices  has  not  been  felt  in  ,such  powerful  degree  as 
it  had  been  previously;  but  with  the  modem  development  of  industry 
tliere  comes  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  skilled  workmen  in     • 
all  branches  of  labor,  and  this  necessity  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  the  desire  for  industrial  education ;  for  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor  is  not  met  by  the  supply.    It  is  this  demand,  the  facts 
concerning  which  are  strong  enough  to  induce  any  State  to  secure  by 
appropriation  and  authorization  public  industrial  education.     The 
schools  have  been  devoted  almost  entirely  until  within  a  very  few 
years  to  cultural  training.    Now  the  demand  comes  that  vocational 
studies  shall  be  introduced,  and  that  separate  industrial  schools  shall 
be  oriranized  for  the  purpose  of  instructmg  young  persons  in  various  ^ 
trades.  "^^ 

Tli(»  old  appi'cnticeslii])  system  did  not  comprehend  this  idea,  nor, 
conversely,   do   the  advocates   of   industrial  education   fully   appre- 
ciate the  advantages  to  be  gained  through  some  adherence  to  or  tlie 
])erpetuation  of  the  virtues  of  the  old  system.     This  old  system,  as 
intimated,  has  largely  become  obsolete.     Its  essence  remains,  but  it 
is  unwarrantable  to  argue  that  the  a])prenticeship  system  answers  the 
whole  demand  for  industrial  education.    It  does  not,  but  it  may  do 
so  to  a  large  degree.     It  is  also  thought  needless  to  argue  that  the 
industrial  schools  furnish  everything  in  the  way  of  vocational  equip-    . 
ment  that  can  be  gained  by  a  thorough  apprenticeship  system.    What 
is  needed  in  regard  to  this  system  is  some  coordination  that  shall 
secure  nearly  all  that  can  be  gained  from  the  a])prenticeship  system  *y 
and  much  that  can  l)e  gained  from  modern  schools  for  trade  and    \    ^' 
industrial  education  generally. 

Herein  lies  the  problem,  for  it  is  generally  conceded  by  educators 
who  are  interested  in  industrial  education  that  the  industrial  school 
per  se  does  not  and  can  not  result  in  turning  out  a  full-fledged  skilled 
mechanic  ready  to  take  uj)  his  trade. 
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It  is  also  recognized  that  the  apprenticeship  system  on  the  whole, 
especially  as  it  was  conducted  formerly,  possesses  many  features  that 
are  unjust  and  imeconomic,  and  some  features  that  may  be  called 
unmoral.  That  is,  the  ethical  side  of  the  apprenticeship  system  of  *; 
the  olden  times  is  now  a  satisfactory  one.  Under  it  the  apprentice 
found  that  he  was  doing  quite  as  good  work  after  a  while  as  the 
journeyman  ahead  of  him,  but  must  be  tied  to  an  apprentice's  wages 
a  term  of  years.  This  was  an  unmoral  situation  in  itself  and  helped 
to  demoralize  the  apprentice.  He  became,  when  he  graduated,  a  man 
who  would  slight  his  work  because  he  had  been  unjustly  treated 
economically.  At  least  this  was  the  case  in  many  instances,  and  this 
tended  to  make  a  bad  workman  as  well  as  a  man  given  to  loafing. 

Now,  the  modern  idea  is  to  perfect  him  in  the  theory,  and,  to  a     v 
large  extent,  the  practice  of  his  trade  in  the  shortest  possible  time    \ 
commensurate  with  efficiency  and  adequate  skill.    If  he  could  serve 
as  an  apprentice  for  such  time  as  might  be  absolutely  required  to  per-    v 
feet  himself  as  a  journeyman,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  that  system  might  be  applauded. 

Employers  therefore  looked  the  field  over  broadly  and  carefully,  . 
and  those  engaged  in  great  industries  are  recognizing  not  only  the  j 
difficulties  of  the  old  system,  but  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  new, 
while  recognizing  also  the  advantages  of  both.  They  are  therefore 
establishing  their  own  apprenticeship  schools,  where  a  youth  is  not 
only  taught  all  that  he  would  be  taught  in  an  independent  industrial 
institution,  but  where  he  is  given  the  equipment  he  would  have  ac- 
quired imder  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  with  the  faults  and  ob- 
jections of  that  system  quite  fully  eliminated. 

The  apprenticeship  system  pure  and  simple  would  not  teacli  the 
apprentices,  as  would  the  industrial  school  properly  equipped,  all  the 
science  and  art  of  the  trade  in  which  they  were  enlisted.    In  order  to 
become  a  thoroughly  skilled  mechanic  a  young  man  ought  to  under-  j 
stand  not  only  the  science  and  mathematics  of  his  work,  but  something  '. 
of  the  art  itself.    This  knowledge  of  the  art  he  would  gain  as  an 
apprentice  in  one  of  our  great  modern  manufacturing  establishments, 
so  that  he  would  secure  from  his  apprenticeship  system  and  from  the    , 
industrial  school,  or  from  the  two  combined,  the  very  best  possible 
equipment  that  would  lead  to  the  greatest  efficiency.    This  is  the  need 
of  the  day  and  the  work  that  is  progressing. 

The  propagandism  that  is  being  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  produce  a  unified, 
coordinated  system  of  apprenticeship  work  and  industrial  education 
that  will  give  the  United  States  the  standing  it  needs,  and  which  it 
must  have  to  preserve  its  industrial  supremacy.    The  development  of 
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the  apprenticeship  system,  however,  will  not  take  from  the  influence 
of  other  methods  any  of  their  peculiar  and  important  work." 


DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  SYSTEMS  WHICH  HAVE  DEVELOPED. 

Th^  trade  schoop  as  it  is  now  carried  on  is  a  school  to  provideiY 
instruction  in  tHemysteries  and  technique  of  special  trades.  Thus  fN 
we  have  trade^  schools  for  carpenters,  brick  masons,  machinists,  etc. 
These  trade  schools  supplement  the  trade  instruction  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  if  the  pupil  does  not  already  have  them.  He 
is  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  how  to  apply  his  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  mathematics  to  the  particular  trade  which  he 
is  studying.  He  may  get  some  other  instruction  which  involves 
practice  in  a  shop  connected  with  the  trade.  Such  schools  flourish 
in  Europe  and  America. 
t\  Trade  unionists  object  to  them  because  they  do  not  and  can  not, 
in  their  estiniafion,  turn  out  the  full-fledged  artisan,  the  man  ready 
to  go  to  work  on  his  graduation.Si  They  also  fear  that  the  trade 
school  will  in  many  instances  furrtish  recruits  to  take  the  places  of 
strikers,  thus  aiding  in  the  breaking  of  strikes.  Unfoitunately  for 
this  attitude,  some  prominent  manufacturers  have  stated  that  this 
would  be  the  result  of  any  extended  system  of  trade-school  instruc- 
tion. Tt  is  purely  and  simply  an  apprehension,  but  an  apprehension 
has  great  weight  until  the  minds  of  those  holding  it  are  disabused  of 
their  fear. 

Tli()s<'  who  l)eliovo  in  broad  industrial  education  are  also  of  the 
,<)pini()n  that  the  trade  school  pun*  and  simple  is  inadejyiuaie,  that  T 
*.  it  docs  not  ^o  far  enough,  that  it  often  teaches  a  single  trade,  and 
that  ade(|nate  teaching  of  trades  can  only  be  fostered  in  large~scliools 
devoted  to  mechanical  instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  power  and  jji- 
fluence  of  the  trade  school  must  be  recognized,  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  taken  its  j)lace  as  one  of  the  modern  means  of  securing  that  skill 
which  is  overwhelmingly  demanded  everywhere,  especially  as  a  means 
of  training  our  own  l)oys  how^  to  w-ork  and  training  them  in  the  l>est 
possible  way. 

The  best  equipped  public  industrial  schools  have  all  the  machinery 
and  appliances  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  students,  and 
teachers  competent  to  instruct  them  in  the  branches  of  general  edu- 
cation. Probably,  too.  often  in  large  degree,  they  help  to  bridge 
over  that  dangerous  period  in  the  lives  of  young  persons  l>efore  they 
are  old  enough  to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeshij).    This  age  is,  accord- 

«  Tin?  fon'RoIriK  section  has  boon  taken,  with  sonio  alterations,  from  Tlie  Apprenticesliip 
S\s(<«ni  MS  n  MeanH  of  Promoting  Industrial  Efficiency.  An  address  by  the  writer  before 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education.  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  114.  11)08. 
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ing  to  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States,  from  14  to  10.  Fourteen  is  the 
usual  limit  of  the  compulsory  school  age  for  those  who  are  at  work.  / 
Boys,  and  in  many  instances  girls,  coming  out  of  school  at  that  age 
are  in  a  peculiar  position.  They  are  not  old  enough  to  enter  uix)n 
specific  trade  education,  either  in  trade  schools  or  industrial  schools, 
nor  are  they  old  enough  to  be  desirable  as  apprentices  under  the 
apprenticeship  system.  They  therefore  take  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance in  the  nonskilled  vocations  and  work  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
are  too  apt  to  remain  as  unskilled  workers  throughout  their  lives. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and 
Technical  Education,  known  as  the  I)ouglas  Commission,  in  its  ex- 
haustive investigations,  found  that  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
alone  there  were  at  least  25,000  children  between  14  and  10  who  were 
in  this  precarious  condition.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  must  Ih» 
true  throughout  the  country.  Thus  there  are  many,  many  thousands, 
reaching  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  that  are  in  adverse  con- 
ditions and  must  remain  therein,  because  there  is  no  adequate  means 
for  their  entering  upon  well  organized  and  fairly  skilled  trades.  Here 
elementary  industrial  training  in  the  public  school  has  a  large  field 
for  most  useful  activity.  I 

The^  industrial  schooF,  so  called,  can  not  be  definitely  differentiated  \^/' 
from  the  trade  school,  yet  it  is  in  fact  distinct.     It  is  not  designed 
to  teach  any  one  trade,  but  gi'oups  of  trades,  plus  rather  advanced  ;^  ^  \ 
-work  on  academic  lines. 

The  industrial  school  must  be  equipped  with  machinery,  tools, 
and  all  the  appliances  of  the  trades  it  undertakes  to  teach.  It  must 
hayo  well  orgjuiized  clas^-room  work,  so  that  the  students  can  secure 
all  the  results  of  education  necessary  for  the  practical  working  of 
their  trades.  It  helps  also  to  fill  the  gap  between  14  and  10  years 
of  age  in  rather  a  better  way  than  doe.s  the  trade  school  pure  and 
simple.  The  industrial  school  or  industrial  education  involves  not 
only  separate  schools  for  the  purpose,  but  industrial  coui-s(»s  in  the 
common  schools,  the  Idea  being  that  by  this  method  boys^and  girls 
will  be  kept  in  high  school  work  longer  in  many  instances  than  they 
would  be  under  the  public  school  system  without  vcx'ational  training. 

It  is  also  asserted  and  thoroughly  ]:)roved  that  in  industrial  schools, 
as  distinguished  frcmi  pure  and  simple  trade  sc^hools,  the  academic 
work  will  be  all  the  more  valuable  because  allied  to  industrial  train- 
ing. The  advo(!ates  of  this  system  also  Iwlieve  that  it  is  practically 
an  extension  of  the  manual-training  idea  which  spread  over  the 
coimtry  so  rapidly  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  not  aimed  under  manual 
training  to  teach  boys  or  girls  any  definite  line  of  work,  but  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  use  of  tools  and  some  of  the  art  of  mechan- 
ical work. 
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The  industrial  school  advances  this  proposition  and  makes  it  a 
I /practical  means  of  developing  skill  along  specific,  practical,  and 
useful  lines,  and  it  is  this  idea  that  is  holding  the  public  attention  at 
the  present  time.  As  already  intimated,  it  combines  shop  work  with 
]  academic  work.  Thus  the  graduate  of  an'  industrial  school  is  in  a 
position  to  enter  upon  the  trade  selected  with  a  degree  of  equipment 
that  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  trade-school  method  alone,  although 
the  two  forms  are  very  closely  connected  and  associated.  AVhether 
the  apprenticeship  system  can  under  certain  conditions  and  in  par- 
ticular localities  take  tlie  place  of  either  of  these  depends  upon  the 
development  of  the  modern  apprenticeship  idea,  as  will  be  shown. 
This  work,  therefore,  will  deal  specifically  with  the  apprenticeship 
system  in  its  i^elation  to  other  systems  of  industrial  training  and 
education,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  in  this  consideration  there 
will  be 'no  effort  made  to  belittle  the  trade  school  or  the  more  ad- 
vanced industrial  school  in  any  respect  whatever.  The  writer  is  a 
warm  advocate  of  industrial  training  and  education,  but  it  has 
seemed  to  him  that  the  time  has  come  to  consider  the  apprenticeship 
system  in  relation  to  these  other  methods  as  one  that  should  be  ' 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  -  ' 
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The  old  legal  indentures  of  1840  and  l>eforo  in  England  and 
Aniorica  have  very  £2:enenilly  passed  away  in  this  country.  In  18(>4, 
at  a  con  volition  of  onii)loving  printeiv,  the  apprenticeship  system  Avas 
generally  spoken  of  as  in  disnse  for  twenty  years;  some  insisted  that 
it  was  entirely  gone,  and  all  writers  and  speakers  of  that  period  made 
similar  statements.  Excepting  the  case  of  isolated  employers  who 
ns(»d  it  for  dishonest  purposes  in  the  acquiring  of  hoy  labor  under 
conditions  of  practical  contract  slavery,  it  may  Ih»  said  that  the 
F^nglish  legal  indent nre  system  had  at  that  time  quite  disappeared. 
So  at  that  lime  also  the  a})prenticeship  system  of  America  was  in  a 
state  of  chaos.  Individual  trades  or  individual  employers  attempted 
to  meet  the  situation  in  varying  ways  as  best  subserved  their  private 
interests,  but  of  established,  permanent,  and  general  apprentice  sys- 
tems it  is  (|uite  true  that  they  were  nearly  gone,  certainly  obsolescent. 

All  parties  then  agreed  as  to  the  evils  of  the  situation.  Employers 
and  employees  alike  bewailed  the  general  decline  of  mechanical  skill 
and  the  flooding  of  skilled  trades  with  half-skilled  labor.  The  em- 
ployees insisted,  and  with  bitter  voice,  against  the  competition  of  half- 
skilled,  cheap  labor,  which  was  reducing  wages.  The  labor  j)apers 
discussed  the  low  standard  of  mechanical  skill,  the  advantages  of  the 
European  form  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  danger  to  the  ^Vmerican 
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industrial  world  of  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  American  workman- 
ship in  the  face  of  the  maintained  quality  of  European  workmanship. 
These  conditions  were  intimately  connected  with  the  transition  in 
various  trades  due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  division 
of  American  labor.  So  the  period  of  the  sixties  found  the  country 
with  the  old  American  system  either  in  disuse  or  seriously  depreciated, 
while  the  modern  system  was  yet  unborn.  But  it  is  in  the  struggles 
of  the  sixties  that  there  is  to  be  found  something  of  the  origin  of  the  ( ' 
modem  system. 

It  was  found  in  the  hide  and  leather  trade  that  there  was  one  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States  which  ^ 
needed  to  be  considered,  debated,  and  studied  over  to  a  gi'eater  degree 
than  any  other  subject  pertaining  to  domestic  wealth  creation,  and 
that  was  the -apprentice  system.    The  Daily  Evening  Voice,  Boston,  \ 
January  20,  1867,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  that  time  when  it  ventured 
the  assertion  that  there  was  not  a  single  tradesman  or  master  mechanic  i 
in  Europe  who  would  employ  a  journeyman  at  the  age  of  21  who  had  \ 
been  allowed  to  stride  through  his  apprenticeship  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  in  that  time  had  been  xmder  the  instruction  of  perluips' 
three  or  four  masters.       ^  .^  j^^^^  ^^i/r*     . »/  jc*  «^m^    V/^^ 

The  employing  prinXcK*  came  quite  near  to  the  desires  of  the  laboS^fV^ 
unions,  and  they  felt  (1)  that  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  printing 
skill  must  be  stopped;  (2)  that  under  such  excessive  competition  as     ,  , 
existed  it  could  only  be  stopped  by  a  legal  system  of  apprenticeship     l 
jwhicli  would  prevent  the  competition  of  partly  trained  workmen  with 
the  journeymen,  and  compel  thorough  training  of  apprentices.    They 
favored  quite  generally  a  five-year  apprenticeship. 

Employers  in. other  trades  took  a  different  position,  opposing  rather 
than  favoring  a  binding  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  favoring  y" 
rather  than  opposing  the  introduction  of  partially  skilled  labor  into 
the  various  trades.  By  ''  partially  skilled  "  they  meant  lalwr  skilled 
in  a  single  part  of  a  trade,  i.  e.,  a  division  of  lal)or  system.  They  felt  . 
that  this  kind  of  lalx)r  took  less  time  to  train  and  could  in  many 
instances  take  the  form  of  boys,  and  was  much  cheaper  than  journey- 
man labor.  \   -1 

The  employing  plasterers,  iron  founders,  glass  manufacturers,  \ 
leather  manufacturers,  and  others  contended  for  unlimited  appren- 
ticeship. The  printers  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  officials,  who 
were  most  favorable  at  that  time  to  regular  apprenticeship,  made  no 
sf)ecifications  as  to  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices.  The  em- 
ployers were  profiting  by  the  cheap  labor  incident  to  wage  competi- 
tion in  the  skilled  trades  through  a  flooding  of  those  trades  by  men 
and  boys  who  had  picked  up  a  single  line  of  the  trade,  and  so  they 
opposed  any  established  system  of  apprenticeship  which  compelled 
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them  to  thoroughly  teach  the  boys  and  limited  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices. 

The  position  of  the  laborers  upon  the  question  of  apprenticeship 
was  such  that  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  divide  the  whole  matter  into 
two  parts,  (1)  the  general  labor  attitude  with  regard  to  apprentice- 
ship, and  (2)  the  position  of  certain  trades  with  regard  to  appren- 
ticeship. 

In  regard  to  the  general  labor  attitude,  there  were  four  main  prin- 
ciples upon  which  tte  laborers^of  the  sixty  i^eriod  seemed  almost 
unanimous,  and  these  were :  {a)  The  limitation  of  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship, in  almost  every  case,  tcf  not  less  than  five  years.  The 
strength  of  this  five-year  movement  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
in  at  least  four  States  they  attempted  to  make  a  legal  limit  of  five 
years,  (b)  The  limitationojf^the  nu)rnber-0.f  apprentices^  The  unani- 
mous feeling  among  mechanics  was  that  the  cause  of  low  wages, 
lack  of  work,  and  powerlessness  of  workers  to  withstand  oppression 
by  employers  was  due  to  an  excessive  number  of  workers  in  the  vari- 
ous skilled  trades,  and  that  the  outlook  for  the  future  was  getting  in- 
creasingly darker  because  of  the  continual  pouring  in  of  more  boys. 
(c)  The  compelling  of  the  employer  to  teach  the  wi.jle  trad^  to  the 
apprentice.  The  workers  continually  complained,  and  the  eiAploying 
printers  at  least  acknowledged  the  justice  of  their  complaint,  that  at  ■ 
the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  period  a  boy  no  longer  knew  his  trade, , 
but  had  been  specialized  upon  some  one  part  of  it.  (d)  That  a  legal | 
system  of  indenturing,  very  similar  to  the  decadent  .:ystonPtnfl^ii||iM 
fied  of  its  abuses'^and  adapted  somewhat  to  modern  conditions,  was 
the  only  remedy  for  the  situation.  In  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvjuiiii, 
New  York,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  efforts  were  made  toward  apprcMitico 
laws,  and  in  Massachusetts  a  law  was  actually  pass(Ml.  Tho  laws 
urged  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  wor(»  prac- 
tically, if  not  quite,  identical,  the  Pennsylvania  agitation  of  hS()l 
being  the  first,  Massachusetts  following  in  1805,  Now  York  and  Illi- 
nois in  1861).  The  law  of  Illinois  differed  fi-om  the  others  in  allowing 
a  three  to  five  year  instead  of  a  five-year  period,  and  in  iiniuiring  the 
consent  of  any  minor  over  15  years  of  age  to  his  indenture. 

The  petitions  which  were  presented  to  legislators  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  demanded,  (1)  that  the  apprentice  should  be  le^rally 
bound  for  five  years;  (2)  that  the  master  should  be  coinpelhHl  to  teach 
him  the  entire  trade  and  provide  necessary  schooling;  (:'>)  that  the 
master  should  he  res]>onsible  for  his  moral  training;  (4)  that  the 
number  of  apiu'entices  should  be  limited. 

The  labor  papers  of  the  time  had  much  to  say  upon  tho  wliolo  sub- 
ject. The  Chicago  AVorkingnien's  Advocate,  FincherV  Trade  Ke- 
view,  and  the  Daily  Evening  Voice,  perhaps  throe  of  the  most  r<'p- 
resentative  labor  papers  of  the  sixties  and  seventies,  were  thoroughly 
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in  favor  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  established  by  law,  rigidly 
controlling  master  as  well  as  boy,  and  strictly  limiting  the  number  of 
apprentices  in  accord  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  trade  and  at  a  num- 
ber that  would  enable  the  maintaining  of  a  good  scale  of  wages^ 

The  position  of  individual  trades  at  the  time  is  interesting.  The 
hatters  and  granite  cutters  foimd  the  conditions  in  those  trades  were 
the  same  as  in  others,  and  the  general  attitude  to  the  apprentice 
question  was  the  same.  The  National  Railroad  Engineers  were  not 
working  for  an  apprenticeship  system  of  the  nature  of  tliat  demanded 
by  the  other  trades,  but  they  demanded  what  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,  namely,  a  State  board  to  oversee  the  training  of  and  to  examine 
engineers.  The  machinists,  blacksmiths,  stove  molders,  shoemakers, 
cigar  makers,  printers,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  stone  cutters  all 
stood  for  a  definite  time  limit,  for  the  limitation  upon  one  basis  or 
another  of  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  tlie  prevention  of  com- 
petition between  journeymen  and  boy  helpers.  The  machinists, 
blacksmiths,  and  stove  molders  favored  a  law  upon  the  subject,  and 
so  far  as  ascertained  all  the  above-named  organizations  backed  the 
petitions  in  various  States  for  laws  regulating  apprentices." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  very  brief  summary  that  in  the 
period'  from  ^i^BOjto^perljiips  1872  tiie  seeds  of  the  modern  appren-'^ 
ticeship  systfei^Twere  planted.  That  system  has  been  of  slow  growth 
comparatively,  and  yet  its  growth  has  effected  a  revolution  in  the 
form  of  apprenticeship,  clearly  marking  the  present  aspect  of  it  in 
all  its  elements  from  the  old  system  which  prevailed  for  so  many 
hundred  years. 
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In  round  numbers  there  are  225,000  manufacturing  establishments  } 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible,  without  taking  a  census  of 
the  whole  number,  to  ascertain  how  many  have  adopted  any  form 
of  apprenticeship,  but  from  all  that  can  be  learned  there  must  bo 
many,  many  thousands.  It  would  be  well  if  at  the  next  (13th)  cen- 
sus of  the  United  States,  there  could  be  introduced  into  the  manufac- 
turers' schedule  one  or  two  simple  questions  that  would  bring  out 
facts  as  to  the  extent  of  the  application  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 
The  census  need  not  go  into  details,  but  an  inquiry  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  system  would  furnish  the  Bureau  of  Education,  or  any 
other  instrumentality,  the  opportunity  to  examine  into  the  methods, 
character,  and  elements  of  the  system  as  it  now  prevails.     Undoubt- 

*  This  information  as  to  the  attitude  toward  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  sixties  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Lescohier  for  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
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ediy  such  an  inquiry  would  show  that  while  the  old  system,  which  is 

/  now  objected  to,  exists  in  large  degree,  it  is  very  quietly  but  quite 

I    rapidly  giving  way  to  what  may  be  known  as  thejnodern^systen^f 

[    apprenticeship.    There   are   a   few   facts,  however,  which  entirSy 

disabuse  the'  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  apprenticeship  system  as 

such  is  dead.     These  facts  are  quite  meager,  but  they  are  indicative. 

The  report  of  the  apprentia\ship  committee  of  the  National  Ma- 
chine Tool  Builders'  Association  throws  some  light  upon  this  ques- 
tion. This  report,  printed  in  the  American  Machinist  of  November 
22,  1006,  states  that  in  order  to  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
apprenticeship  systems  now  in  use  throughout  the  United  States  the 
conunittee  addressed  100  representative  concerns  throughout  the 
country.  Fifty-nine  of  these  letters  were  addressed  to  machine  tool 
builders,  and  41  to  other  manufacturing  concerns,  such  as  electrical 
manufacturers,  engine  builders,  automobile  manufacturers,  etc.,  who 
represented  what  the  committee  termed  the  ''  allied  trades." 

Replies  were  received  from  51  machine-tool  builders  and  from  26 
concerns  engaged  in  other  lines.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  concerns 
replying  who  had  appi'entice.s  under  the  indenture  system  were  ma- 
chine-tool builders,  and  18  per  cent  were  from  allied  trades.  Tlie 
replies  from  various  sections  of  the  country  showed  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  concerns  employing  apprentices  were  located  in  New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  the  Central  Western  States, 
and  the  majority  of  them  enter  into  formal  agreements  to  properly 
instruct  the  apprentices  during  a  stated  period  of  service. 

Ill  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  there  is  a  very  excellent  part  devoted  to  the  ap- 
prentieesliip  system.  From  leplies  to  an  inquiry  sent  to  emjiloyers 
and  officers  of  trade  unions  asking  if  there  were  a  system  of  appren- 
ticeship in  the  trade  represented  it  was  found  that  out  of  58  employ- 
ers engaged  in  ditl'erent  industries  ;M  had  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ship and  27  liad  no  such  system,  while  from  104  oflicers  of  trade 
unions  55  represented  trades  in  which  the  system  was  applied  and 
44  trades  where  it  was  not  applied.  Tliese  trades  represented  boots 
and  shoes,  carriage  and  wagon  builders,  clocks,  watches,  clothing, 
cotton  goods,  electrical  aj)])aratus  and  appliances,  food  i)reparations, 
furniture,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  jewelry,  machinery,  metals  and 
metallic  goods,  pa])er,  ])rinting,  railroad  construction,  rublxT  goods, 
scientific  instruments,  shipbuilding,  and  other  trades. 

President  Charles  S.  Howe,  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Sci<Mice, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  in  1007,  sent  a  letter  to  400  manufacturers  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  making  certain  inquiries  relative  to  the  apprenticeship 
syst(»m,  and  received  replies  from  124,  including  nearly  all  the  large 
concerns  among  the  400  addressed.  Of  the  124  who  answ(»red  44 
had  no  apprenticeship  system  and  were  not  especially  interested  in 
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it;  2i  had  no  system,  but  were  interested.  The  superintendents  of 
these  24  stated  that  they  had  no  apprenticeship  system  because  they 
had  very  few  men  employed,  but  they  hoped,  as  soon  as  their  facil- 
ities increased  and  their  work  expanded,  to  establish  such  a  system, 
at  least  to  a  limited  extent.  Fifty-six  companies  answered  that  they 
had  apprenticeship  systems  more  or  less  complete,  but  most  of  them 
gave  the  apprentices  nothing  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  do  their  work  in  the  particular  trades  engaged  in 
with  fair  success. 

The  results  of  an  inquiry  by  Messrs.  Cross  and  Russell,  of  the  New 
York  Central  lines,  as  to  how  far  the  large  railroads  have  adopted 
apprenticeship  systems,  are  given  on  p.  43. 

The  present  investigation,  undertaken  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject,  the  great  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try, and  other  conditions,  took  into  account  the  actual  extent  to 
which  the  apprenticeship  system  is  applied,  and  information  was 
received  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  that  the  system  was 
in  vogue.  The  descriptions  of  the  system  show  that  it  varies  as  local 
conditions  vary  and  as  conditions  accompanying  industry  vary.  The 
object  of  the  investigation  was  not  so  much  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  manufacturing  concerns  adopting  some  form  of  apprenticeship 
system  as  to  determine  the  kind  of  system  which  is  prevailing,  with 
the  point  always  in  view  of  the  relation  of  such  system  to  industrial 
education,  broadly  speaking;  but  incidentally  the  investigation  has 
developed  the  fact  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  that  it  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  not 
only  that,  but  that  law  protects  to  some  extent  the  employment  of 
apprentices,  although  in  many  instances,  of  course,  such  laws  are 
practically  dead  letters.  But  the  conclusion  that  the  system  does  pre- 
vail in  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  under  varied  conditions,  and  to  an 
extent  that  has  not  been  realized,  is  thoroughly  warranted. 

Not  only  here  in  the  United  States  is  the  apprenticeship  system  in 
process  of  being  resuscitated  along  expansive  lines,  in  order  to  meet 
modem  conditions  of  production  in  great  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, but  many  countries  in  Europe  have  for  some  years  been  per- 
fecting this  process,  coordinating  the  apprenticeship  system  with 
general  trade  and  industrial  instruction. 

AUSTRIA. 

Austria,  while  perfecting  her  system  of  industrial  schools,  has  not 
abandoned  the  apprenticeship  system  as  a  valuable  means  for  impart- 
ing trade  training.  On  the  contrary,  the  effort  has  been  made  to 
perfect  this  system,  and  this  effort  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  phases  of  the  modem  movement  for  the 
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making  or  developing  of  skilled  workmen.    It  has  been  shown  in 
that   country   that   the  chief  means  by   which  the  apprenticeship 

jj system  can  be  preserved  and  brought  into  harmony  with  existing 
industrial  conditions  is  through  the  formation  of  trade  associations 
after  the  models  of  the  old  guilds. 
(  These  guilds,  for  many  yeai*s  declining  in  importance,  had,  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  industrial  code  of  1859,  reached 
the  last  stages  of  decay.  This  code,  as  one  of  its  main  purposes, 
attempted  to  restrict  the  power  of  these  associations.  But  it  made 
it  obligatory  upon  employers  to  maintain  their  relations,  or  to 
restore  them  when  they  had  been  dis(»ontinued.  Further  efforts 
to  reorgani7.e  the  guilds,  so  as  to  bring  them  more  in  harmony  with 
the  change  in  industrial  conditions,  were  made  in  the  laws  of  18S»V 
and  February  18S)7.  The  first  of  these  laws  is  of  special  impor- 
tance. It  established  the  guilds  upon  a  new  basis,  which  exists  at  the 
])resent  time,  as  the  law  of  1897  introduced  but  slight  modifications. 
The  most  important  feature  of  the  law  of  1883  was  that  whereby 
the  fundamental  difference  between  conditions  in  the  large  indus- 
Y  trial  establishments  or  factories  and  those  in  the  handicraft  trades 

j  was  recognized.    The  functions  of  these  guilds  show  to  how  large  an 

'  extent  they  aiv  bcxlies  to  look  after  the  training  of  apprentices. 
Their  duties  aiv,  (1)  to  maintain  harmonious  relations  between 
employei-s  and  their  employees,  esj^ecially  in  i^espect  to  the  organiza-, 
tion  of  the  labor  force,  the  provision  of  guild  shelters  or  lodges,  and 
the  st^'uring  of  eniployment  for  persons  out  of  work:  ("2)  to  pro- 
viilc  for  a  satisfactory  a])pivnti(H»sliip  system  by  tlie  preparation  of 
rcLHilatitMis  regarding  the  technical  and  moral  instruction  of  a]>pren- 
tice^.  ilie  length  of  their  terms  of  servi(»e,  tlieir  examinations,  etc., 
and  waieli  i>ver  the  romplianee  with  tliese  regulations;  also  to  de- 
termine the  e(^iulitii»ns  reiiuired  for  the  keeping  of  aj^prentices.  and 
the  number  of  apprenti(V>  in  ju'oi>ortion  to  the  numlx^r  of  other 
empIoyee>:  (*>)  to  create  arbitration  t-ommittees  for  the  adjustment 
of  di>pute<  between  niembei>  of  the  guilds  and  tlieir  employers  aris- 
ing out  of  their  relations:  [^)  to  further  the  e>tabli>hment  of,  and 
themst»lves  to  establish  anil  maintain  trade  scho(>l>:  (.'O  to  caiv  for 
^iek  employees  through  the  creation  (^f  new  or  the  support  of  exist- 
ing >irk  fuTuU:  H*»^  to  care  for  >i<-k  apprentices:  ami  iTi  to  make  an 
annual  ivj^ort  of  the  work  of  the  guihl  which  may  be  of  use  in  the 
pre]>arat!on  of  trade  statistics. 

They   ha\e   oiluT  dutie>  of  a   gi»neral   eharacter.     The  employer, 
under  ;i  roi.im,  i   made  in  ;uv(U'dance  with  the  eode,  must  interest 

•i\in!M'!f  in  the  ii:di:>trial  e*  Jura  tion  *^X  the  apprentice  and  nuist  not 
•  iepi':\»'  hi:^  I'f  \Lr  tinie  an.l  i»njiortuiv.iy  nctu^ssai'v  for  this  purpose 
i\v  u>ing  him  for  other  purpo>e>.     Tlie  employer  or  hi^  representa- 
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live  must  look  after  the  morals  and  deportment  of  the  minor  ap- 
prentices both  inside  and  outside  the  workshop.  lie  must  see  that  the 
apprentices  are  not  recjuired  to  perform  work,  such  as  transporting 
burdens,  etc.,  which  is  beyond  their  physical  strength.  He  is  fur- 
ther required  to  allow  apprentices  who  have  not  yet  been  absolved 
from  the  obligation  to  attend  an  industrial  continuation  school  the 
necessary  time  for  attendance  at  the  existing  general  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools,  as  well  as  the  trade  continuation  schools,  and  also 
to  see  that  they  do  attend  such  schools. 

These  provisions  are  by  no  means  a  dead  letter.  They  set  forth 
the  actual  conditions  under  which  most  of  the  handicraft  trades  are 
learned  at  the  present  time. 

BELGIUM. 

In  Belgium  there  are  several  apprentice  shops  for  girls.  They  are 
perhaps  the  least  important  of  all  the  classes  of  institutions  for  girls, 
but  they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  to  general  industrial  education. 

An  apprenticeship  workshop  for  girls  was  created  at  Jcmelle  in 
1877  through  the  joint  action  of  the  commune,  the  province,  and  the 
State.  In  1890  a  housekeeping  school  was  annexed  to  it.  In  this 
school  are  taught  hand  and  machine  sewing,  garment  making,  knit- 
ting, the  washing,  mending,  and  ironing  of  linen  goods,  culinary 
operations,  and  all  the  accessory  work  which  must  be  done  by  a  good 
housekeeper  or  working  woman  in  this  country. 

In  1873  the  communal  council  of  ficaussines-d'Enghien,  upon  the 
solicitation  of  the  master  quarrymen,  decided  to  open  a  shop  in  which 
young  boys  could  n^ceive  instruction  in  the  trade  of  stonecutting. ! 
This  action  was  taken  because  there  was  a  distinct  lack  of  workmen 
capable  of  doing  other  than  the  most  ordinary  work  of  stonecutting. 
The  apprentices  in  this  shop  worked  on  stone  brought  in  by  the 
various  master  quarrymen  who  adhered  to  the  shop  idea.  There  were 
some  grave  defects  in  this  institution,  as,  for  instance,  the  great  diffi- 
culty found  in  securing  continuous  work  for  the  apprentices,  which 
caused  a  change  of  system.  Until  1800  there  was  but  one  shop  of  this 
kind.  In  that  year,  however,  a  thorough  reorganization  was  effected 
and  the  multiple  shop  system  was  adopted.  Shops  belonging  to 
employers  were  established  in  the  quarries  and  the  time  formerly 
lost  in  transporting  the  stone  was  thus  saved.  The  apprentices  were 
brought  into  immediate  touch  with  quarrying  and  cutting  o[)erations 
of  all  kinds.  The  w^ork  executed  by  the  boys  is  paid  for  according 
to  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  quarry. 

The  effort  is  made  to  bring  the  apprentices  to  a  higher  perfection 
of  skill  rather  than  to  exploit  tliem  in  their  labor. 
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GER^B|^ 

en  c(m|H|^(j 
lystem,  butxomc 


In  Germany  there  have  been  com|H|^  development  and  super- 
vision of  the  apprenticeship  system,  butromderstand  this  there  must 
be  some  knowledge  of  the  great  efforts  that  ham  been  put  forth  for 
the  preservation  of  thatsvstem  in  those  JI^HHjJHuc'^  i^  ^^^  been 
adopted,  and  it  must  b3|^^mbered  thatm^^nany,  as  in  no  other 
country,  the  people  have  H^Bunwilling  to  break  with  the  past. 

Nowhere  else,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Austria,  has  the  contest 
between  the  two  systems,  namely,  that  of  handicraft,  or  production 
upon  a  small  scale,  and  that  of  the  factory,  or  production  upon  a  large 
scale,  been  more  bitterly  fought.  The  attempt  to  preserve  the  handi- 
craftsman and  the  small  trades  is  one  of  the  features  of  labor  legis- 
lation in  Germany  during  recent  years.  It  has  had  as  its  result  the 
formulation  of  two  distinct  industrial  systems — the  handicraft  and 
the  factorA' — and  the  enactment  of  labor  codes  for  each.  Tlie  legis- 
lation regarding  the  factory  trades  follows  in  all  essential  particulars 
that  of  other  industrial  countries.  The  legislation  regarding  the 
handicraft  trades  is  utterly  unlike  that  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  is  closely  followed  only  by  the  Austrian  system,  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  which  is  the  restoration  to  power  and  influence  of  the 
old  guilds,  and  through  them  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  with  all 
the  features  of  training  of  boys  by  masters  for  whom  they  are  work- 
ing. The  history  of  this  legislation  in  relation  to  apprenticeship,  the 
guilds,  and  the  handicrafts  generally  may  l)e  very  briefly  sununarized. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  main  purpose 
of  tlie  industrial  legislation  of  Germany  was  the  freeing  of  industry 
from  tlie  many  restrictions  that  had  been  imposed  upon  it  in  the  past. 
In  1845  til  is  legislation  culminated  in  the  enactment  of  a  general 
labor  code.  In  removing  many  restrictions,  however,  tlie  effort  was 
made  to  maintain  the  old  guilds.  The  reason  for  this  action  was 
chiefly  the  desire  to  preserve  the  apprenticeship  system.  It  was 
tliought  that  the  education  of  apprentices  was  a  matter  that  should 
not  b(»  left  to  the  hazard  of  purely  private  contract.  At  the  same 
time  the  Government  was  not  ready  to  introduce  a  system  for  the 
official  examination  and  regulation  of  apprentices.  The  law  there- 
fore defined  anew  the  duties  and  rights  of  guilds,  and  assigned  to 
them  the  care  of  the  interests  of  their  trades,  the  regulation  of  ap- 
l)renticeship,  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  relief  funds 
for  their  members. 

Though  many  years  of  agitaticm  accompanied  the  movement   in 
Germany,  the  agitation  was  not  productive  of  any  results  until  1881. 
While  failing  to  establish  the  principle  of  compulsory  guilds,  the    -^ 
law  of  July  of  that  year  gave  voluntary  guilds  a  privileged  position. 
It  made  them  organizations  of  employers  and  journeymen  carrying 
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on.  a  trade  on  their  own  acco|||^^^th  an  authority  of  their  own,  and 
power  to  enact  certain  reg^^^Bt  especially  as  regards  apprentice- 
ship, which  should  haveSBH^orce  of  law,  even  in  respect  to  jour- 
neymen not  affiliated  with  the  guilds.  Finally,  after  a  long  series  of 
laws,  the  effort|^JB|^^  in  the  very  important  law  of  July  26, 
1897,  in  whicl^^HBI^Wdated  all  th^||^l  provisions  regarding 
guilds,  journeymen,  and  apprentices.     ^^F 

The  constitutions  of  nearly  all  guilfll^rovide  that  the  members 
of  the  guild  obligate  themselves  to  require  of  their  apprentices  at-,\ 
tendance  upon  a  trade  school  recognized  by  the  guild,  and  to  encour-  u 
age  them  to  arrive  promptly  at  the  school  and  to  apply  themselves 
with  sustained  zeal.  As  regards  the  instruction  given,  everything 
is  subordinated  to  making  it  as  practical  as  possible.  The  courses 
are  in  no  sense  those  of  institutions  preparing  for  secondary  tech- 
nical schools.  Their  purpose  is  solely  that  of  making  the  students 
more  efficient  workmen  in  the  trades  in  which  they  are  at  the  time 
apprenticed.  These  sc*hools  are  thus  trade  schools  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  accordingly  show  the  alliance  between  the 
apprenticeship  system  and  the  broader  industrial  education. 

SWITZERLAND. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  provision  for  the  supersision  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system.  The  regulations  are  quite  minute  but  very 
comprehensive.  Their  aim  is  to  elevate  apprenticeship  and  develop 
the  professional  value  of  workmen  in  the  various  arts  and  trades,  etc. 
Among  other  things  apprentices  must  be  given  instruction;  the  em- 
ployer either  himself  instructs  or  causes  the  apprentice  to  be  otherwise 
instructed  in  a  gi-adual  and  complete  way  in  the  profession,  art, 
trade,  or  branch  of  trade  which  is  the  object  of  the  apprenticeship 
contract;  for  each  apprentice  must  be  allowed  during  the  work 
period  such  time  as  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  religious 
duties  and  the  scholastic  instruction  required  by  law. 

The  laws  of  the  different  cantons  provide  for  the  supervision  of 
apprentices,  their  examination,  penalties  for  breach  of  contract,  duties 
of  the  master,  duties  of  the  apprentice,  civil  duties,  etc. 

FRANCE. 

In  France  much  progress  has  l:>ocn  made  in  the  resuscitation  of  the 
apprenticeship  system.  Evidence  of  this  is  observable  in  the  appren- 
ticeship school  of  the  Industrial  Society  at  Nantes.  Practical  work  ,' 
in  this  school  is  all  done  in  the  shops  where  the  apprentices  are  em-  " 
ployed,  while  the  studies  are  both  technical  and  general.  The  sub- 
jects taught  are  free-hand,  linear,  and  ornamental  drawing,  French 
language,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  book- 
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keeping,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  mechanics.  The  society  pos- 
sesses a  libraiy  of  several  liundred  volumes  relating  to  industrial  and 
economic  subjects,  apparatus  for  physical  and  chemical  demonstra- 
tions, and  a  collection  of  designs  and  models  for  the  use  of  pupils. 
This  school  is  supported  by  contributions  from  the  State,  from  tlie 
department  in  which  located,  from  the  city,  from  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  from  trade  unions,  and  from  various  individuals. 

There  is  at  Paris  a  school  for  cabinetmaking  maintained  by  the 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Apprentices,  in  which  the  modem 
idea  of  the  development  of  the  apprenticeship  system  is  clearly 
marked.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  give  the  apprentices  a  the- 
oretical training  which  they  do  not  obtain  in  the  shops,  to  further  the 
progress  of  the  industry  by  creating  through  manual  competitions  a 
rivalry  among  apprentices  and  young  workmen,  and  also  to  stimu- 
late designers  through  competitions  to  the  development  of  new  ideas 
in  decoration,  etc.  The  courses  are  open  for  ten  months  each  year,  the 
progi'amme  of  theoretical  work  comprising  drawing  from  i-elief, 
technical  drawing,  elementary  geometry,  descriptive  and  applied 
geometry,  perspective,  and  modeling. 

HUNGARY. 

In  Hungary  industrial  education  is  organized  in  a  complete  sys- 
tem, all  the  parts  of  which  arc  organically  connected.  Its  organiza- 
tion is  uniform,  thougli  it  makes  allowance  for  local  conditions  and 
needs.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts — apprentice  schools  and  technical 
schools  proj)or.  The  former  are  under  the  control  of  tlie  depart- 
ment of  education,  the  latter  under  that  of  the  department  of  com- 
merce, this  department  having  a  special  bureau  for  in(histrial  educa- 
tion. Teaeh(»rs  of  apprentice  sch(K)ls  are  usually  teachers  of  common 
elementary  and  liigh  schools,  who  teach  in  these  evening  and  holiday 
schools  for  a  small  additional  salary.  The  complete  system  of  indus- 
trial schools  consists  of  (1)  apprentice  schools;  (li)  journeymen's 
schools;  (8)  trade  schools;  (4)  industrial  technical  schools;  (5) 
higher  industrial  schools;  {C^)  women's  industrial  schools;  (7)  indus- 
trial drawing  schools,  or  schools  of  design;  (8)  one  j)ul)lic  lower  in- 
dustrial school;  (9)  schools  of  general  culture,  in  which  some  indus- 
trial branches  are  taught;  (10)  industrial  museums. 

From  this  classification  it  is  seen  that  the  lowest  step  of  the  system 
is  the  apprentice  school,  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion. The  branches  of  instruction  are  (1)  the  mother  tongue;  (2) 
geography,  history,  and  nature  study;  (3)  penmanship;  (4)  arith- 
metic and  bookkeeping;  (5)  drawing  and  sketching.  Thus  the  Hun- 
garian schools  are  in  direct  line  with  modern  efforts  to  secure  general 
industrial  education. 
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In  England  there  has  been  no  such  development  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  as  is  found  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  countries  to 
which  referentre  has  l)eon  made.  In  these  countries  many  moi'e  exam- 
ples might  be  cited,  but  the  above  seem  sufficient  to  indicate  the  course 
of  events.  It  will  be  seen,  when  descriptions  and  types  of  appren- 
ticeship systems  existing  in  this  country  are  given,  that  we  are  quite 
up  in  line  with  tlie  foremost  endeavors  of  educators  elsewhere  in  the 
field  of  industrial  methods. 


STATUTORY  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  APPRENTICES. 

Forty-three  of  the  40  States  in  the  Union  have  laws  relating  to  the 
employment  of  jipjjrenti^'es.  The  three  States  ha'vmg^ho  suclf  Taws 
are  Idaho,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming.  The  District  of  (^^olumbia, 
governed  by  Federal  legislation,  has  laws  relating  to  the  subject, 
Neiirly  all  tliese  laws  protect  the  minor  apprentices,  and  all  re(|uire 
that  masters  shall  teach  the  apprentices  the  trades  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  while  38  States  provide  that  in  addition  to  (he  trade,  its  art 
and  mysteries,  the  apprentice  nuist  l>e  taught  the  common  English 
branches  of  education  in  some  public  or  other  school,  or  tlirough  such 
other  means  as  tlie  employer  may  provide.  Thus  these  laws  in  38 
States  result  in  an  alliance  Iwtween  puro  trade  education  and  such 
schooling  as  every  youth  entering  business  should  liave. 

As  a  rule  the  branches  to  be  taught  are  reading,  writing,  and  the 
rules  of  aritlnnetic  to  a  certain  degree.  The  States  that  have  no 
schooling  provision  in  tlicir  apprenticeship  hnvs  are  Connecticut,  \ 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Oklahonui,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Ver- 
mont, and  Washington.  While  the  apprentice  laws  of  the  different 
States  are  somewhat  voluminous  and  it  is  not  worth  while  in  this 
work  to  print  them  in  full,  a  very  brief  digest  appears  in  the 
api)endix. 

THE   ATTITUDE   OF   TRADE   UNIONS    TO    THE   APPRENTICESHIP 
SYSTEM  AND  TO  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

As  already  stated,  trade  unionists  are  as  a  rule  opposed  to  trade    I 
schools,  and  for  the  reasons  stated.    They  do  not  oppose^  broad  gen-    ^ 
eral  industrial  education  and  are  very  favorable  to  night  or  continu- 
ation schools,  the  latter  furnishing  opportunities  for  nuMi  already  in 
trades,  journeymen  and  others,  to  acquire  informaticm  concerning  the 
science  and  art  of  tlie  trades  in  which  they  are  working.    The  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  last  annual  convention  of  the  xVmerican  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  were  most  encouraging  in  this  respect,  and  indicated 
clearly  that  there  was  no  deep-seated  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  -^ 
unions.     Slverywhere  they  are  beginning  to  imderstand  that  indus- 
trial education  does  not  injure  those  already  engaged  in  industry. 
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The  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  in  each  trade  is  some- 
thing of  a  bugbear.  So  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  it  is  quite  true 
that  tlie  number  of  apprentices  agreed  to  by  the  unions  is  ordinarily 
in  excess  of  the  number  that  the  trade  could  absorb.  Up  to  about 
1840  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  any  local  union  to  limit  the 
number  of  apprentices  other  than  the  mere  requirement  that  appli- 
cants seeking  membership  must  have  completed  their  terms  of  service, 
nor  is  any  regulation  of  apprenticeship  found  in  the  written  consti- 
tution adopted  by  any  of  the  unions  prior  to  1840  or  thereabouts. 

The  Typographical  Society  of  New  Orleans  was  the  first  local 
printers'  union  to  place  a  limit  upon  the  niunber  of  apprentices,  and 
this  practice  by  tlie  New  Orleans  union  was  extended  to  other  local 
unions,  and  finally  adopted  as  a  fixed  policy  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

The  president  of  the  International  Union  of  Bricklayers,  at  its  sec- 
ond annual  convention,  announced  its  policy  as  follows:  "The 
system  of  apprenticeship  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  our  institution, 
aud  it  received  the  earnest  attention  of  the  previous  convention,  and 
it  the  article  in  our  constitution  is  carried  out,  it  will  be  a  monu- 
ment that  we  will  he  proud  of." 

Following  the  organization  of  international  unions  the  apprentice- 
ship question  was  developed  along  distinctive  lines.  So  in  the  cigar 
making  and  building  trades  and  others  rules  were  adopted,  while 
in  other  trades,  such  as  iron  molding  and  glass  blowing,  the  inter- 
national union  early  formulated  detailed  apprenticeship  regulations 
whicli  every  local  union  in  any  way  connected  with  the  international 
organization  was  bound  to  accept  and  enforce." 

As  a  rule  aj)i)ronticeship  is  very  largely  determined  by  trade  agree- 
ments, i.  (».,  by  agreements  between  the  employer  and  employees. 
Doctor  Motley  in  his  excellent  work.  Apprenticeship  in  American 
Trade  Unions,  just  (|uoted,  in  concluding  a  chapter  on  apprentice- 
ship (leterniined  by  trade  agreement,  says: 

The  jronoral  puriK>se  of  the  approntuM^shii)  sj-stein,  imniely,  to  provide  an 
adtKpiato  supply  of  comiK^toiit  worknuMi.  1ms  Ikhmi  ]>nu-ti('nlly  the  sjuiie  from 
the  l)0^inniiifj:  of  the  trndes  in  this  country  to  the  pres<Mit  time,  but  spec^ial^ 
I)haw\s  of  it  have  l»eeu  emphasizwl  at  <lift'ereut  iM»riods.  Durinj;  tlie  early 
I»eriod  the  master  was  not  restricted  in  employing  apprentict^s,  and  often  en- 
pip^l  a  larjfe  number  in  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  their  low  wajjes.  The 
opposite  tendency  was  emphasizwl  by  the  union:  for  the  interest  of  the  journey- 
men was  largely  considered,  and  a  rigid  limitation  made  <»f  the  number  received. 
The  feature  greatly  emphasized  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  those  trades 
in  which  the  finished  product  enters  into  kiK'n  c(Mnpetition,  is  the  uniform  ratio 
for  all  competing  shops.  In  si»curing  this  objtH.*t,  conciliation  has  been  the 
method  most  generally  adoi)teil. 

«  Sm'  ApprcnticoHhip  In  AnnTicnn  Trade  FnionH,  l>y  James  M.  Motley.  Ph.  IX  Johns 
Hopkins  TniviTsity  Studies  in  Ulstorical  and  Political  Science,  Series  XXV,  Nor.  11-12 
(Nov.-Dec,  11)07). 
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Doctor  Motley  states  that  of  the  120  national  and  international 
trade  unions,  with  a  total  of  1,676,200  members,  affiliated  in  1904  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  50  unions,  with  a  membership  of 
766,417,  did  not  attempt  to  maintain  apprenticeship  systems.  The 
remaining  national  unions,  i.  e.,  about  70  of  the  120,  with  a  member- 
ship of  900,000,  together  with  some  half  dozen  unaffiliated  national 
unions,  attempted  more  or  less  successfully  to  enforce  apprenticeship 
regulations. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  many  trades  the  union  regulations  relative 
to  the  employment  of  apprentices  are  disregarded  wholly  or  in  part 
by  both  the  unionists  and  their  employers.  The  prejudice  against 
any  form  of  industrial  education,  which  still  exists,  as  has  l)een  said, 
toward  the  trade  schools,  is  disappearing,  and  in  many  instances 
boards  of  management  of  local  schools  have  upon  them  representa- 
tives of  the  unions  involved.  Unionists  are  also  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  in  increase  in  skill,  as  w^ell  as  increase  in  numbers  of 
skilled  workmen,  is  to  be  found  that  stability  of  wage  and  other 
conditions  to  be  desired,  rather  than  in  the  revei'se. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  State  has  already  been  committed  to 
the  subject  of  industrial  education  by  positive  statutory  provision, 
the  antagonism  of  the  unionist  is  rapidly  fading  away,  and  he  is 
taking  an  honorable  pait  in  the  projects  for  industrial  schools  and 
industrial  training  in  the  public  schools. 

The  relation  of  the  apprenticeship  system  to  industrial  education 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  attitude  of  trade  unions,  for 
without  thorough  cooperation  between  employer  and  employee,  as 
reciprocally  interested  in  industrial  training,  there  can  be  little  prog- 
ress.   J&)aufacturers  desire  industrial  education  for  many  reasons.\ 
They  )(gmuid  skilled  workmen  more  and  more,  and  wish  to  see  the  \ 
industries  of  the  country  put  upon  a  strong,  solid  basis  so  far  as  skill     » 
is  concerned.    The  employee,  on  the  other  hand,  should,  or  ought  to, 
desire  the  same  results,  and  at  the  same  time  have  in  view  for  his 
children  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  higher  place  than  he  himself 
has  been  able  to  attain. 

It  is  a  reciprocal  question;  it  does  not  belong  wholly  to  the  em- 
ployer or  wholly  to  the  employee,  but  to  both  of  them;  but,  more 
than  all,  it  belongs  to  the  great  public;  and  as  the  agitation  proceeds 
and  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  and  trade  schools  and  the 
expansion  of  the  apprenticeship  system  become  more  effectual,  all 
prejudice  will  ceast*  and  the  great  work  will  lx>  harmonized.  AVhen 
the  wage  I'eceiver  leanis  that  increased  skill  means  increase  in  wages 
and  thus  enhanced  consuming  powder,  by  which  demand  for  goods 
will  increase,  he  will  be  an  ardent  advocate  of  general  industrial 
education. 
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^nrPBS  OF  SYSTEMS. 

I.— TYPE  IN  WHICH  SHOP  AND  SCHOOL  ARE  INTIMATELY 
CONNECTED. 

P^ach  establishiiient  that  has  some  form  of  apprenticeship  system 
has  its  own  type,  aUhough  the  general  features  are  the  same  for  all. 
As  ali'cady  stated,  there  are  a  great  many  concerns  in  this  country 
that  still  adhere  to  the  old  form  of  apprenticeship,  with  indentures 
specifying  all  the  conditions  under  which  the  apprentices  are  em- 
ployed.   This  type  is  not  dead  but  is  going  out  of  use.    The  second 
^yV^i  "^'hich  exemplifies  modern  conditions,  is  that  which  makes  pro-  i    / 
vision  for  the  education  of  apprentices  both  in  the  shoj^s  and  in  the    \  y, 
class  rooms.    The  third  type  is  where  manufacturei's  control  the  in-    f^fl^ 
dividual  apprentices,  to  some  extent,  outside  of  working  hours. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  describe  the  old  type  of  apprentice- 
ship system,  but  the  new  types  should  be  descril>ed,  and  this  can  best 
l)e  done  by  giving  an  account  of  a  few  typical  conceras,  or  concerns 
that  have  made  the  most  of  the  various  educjitional  features  connected 
with  the  employment  of  apprenticH?s. 

THE    GENERAL    KLECTRIC    COMPANY,   LYNN,    MASS. 

Seven  years  ago  or  more  this  company  established  an  apprentice- 
ship system  based  on  new  methods  of  procedure,  with  a  view  of  ac-* 
complishing  the  very  best  results.  The  system  comprehends  a  ma- 
chine shop,  tool  making,  pattern  making,  and  a  foundry.  Four 
years  of  apprenticeship  are  required.  Apj)renti(!es  are  paid  0  cents 
per  hour  the  first  year;  12  cents  the  second  year:  14  cents  the  third 
year,  and  KU  cents  the  fourth  year,  and  a  cash  l)onus  of  $LS||^^ven. 
(irradnates  of  iiigli  schools,  or  those  who  have  coinplete<l  a^P'v-year 
course  in  such  schools,  may  have  their  apj)renticeshij)  period  reduced 
one  year. 

The  siirnilicant  feature  in  the  (Jeneral  Klectric  Company's  system 
i^  (he  ju'actical  training  of  apprentices  in  larg(»  "  training  rooms."'  y 
The  l)ovs  are  in  these  rooms  for  two  years,  after  which  ihev  are 
placed  in  dill'erent  departments  of  the  factory.  This  is  considered 
the  great  point  of  advantage  in  the  (ieneral  P^lectric  Works.  P^duca- 
tional  courses  are  provide<l  by  the  company  in  academic  branches 
whicii  will  a^^ist  the  apprentices  to  obtain  a  better  undei'standing  of 
machines  and  njachine  j)arts,  and  will  make  them  ac(juainted  with 
the  pi-oMems  and  calculations  connected  withlhe  rea<rnig  and  com- 
prehen>ion  of  mechanical  drawings,  and  with  the  sketching  and  de- 
signing of  auxiliary  tools  needed  in  modern  mainifacture.  The 
school  sessions  are  held  during  the  working  hours,  and  the  appren- 
tices an»  j)aid  the  same  wages  during  these  hours  which  they  would 
re(.vive  if  they  were  working  in  the  shops. 
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Of  course  some  foremen  object  to  this  method,  because,  as  they  say, 
it  interferes  with  production,  but  the  company  insists  that  on  the 
whole  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all.  The  course  of  study  in  th€^. ' 
school  sessions  comprises  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  mensura- 
tion, elementary  trigonometry,  elements  of  machmes,  power  trans- 
mission, strength  of  materials,  mechanism,  elementary  electricity, 
mechanical  drawing,  machine  designing,  and  jig  and  fixture  design- 
ing. 

Mr.  Magnus  W.  Alexander,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  api)rentices, 
General  Electric  Works,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  having  the  leaders  of  industries  more  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  insufficient  supply  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  he  believes  that 
manufacturei*s  should  be  more  thoroughly  aroused  to  (lie  necessity 
of  reviving  the  apprenticeship  system  and  adapting  it  to  meet  the 
new  industrial  conditions. 

Great  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  applicants,  as  well  as  in  the 
weeding-out  process  during  the  trial  period.     The  company  insists  *- 
that  instruction  in  the  class  room  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system.     Six  hours  a  week  of  this  instruction  are  given  for 
ten  months  of  the  year.     About  one-fifth  of  the  api)rentices  at  the 
works  are  at  school  at  one  time,  and  the  services  of  one  man  are 
required  to  give  them  the  academic  instruction.     The  plan  of  paying 
the  boys  while  receiving  this  education  makes  them  feel  the  impor-    J 
tance  of  the  education,  as  well  as  being  an  inducement  for  those  who   / 
might  otherwise  not  be  willing  to  obtain  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  wages. 

The  teacher  in  the  school  must  Ix^  a  man  who  has  had  engineering 
experience  and  has  the  pedagogical  qualities  of  a  good  teacher 
besides.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  factory  indus- 
tries in  general,  and  know  how^  to  adapt  theoretical  school  training 
to  the  educational  needs  of  the  machine  trades.  The  work  in  science 
and  mathematics  is  very  concrete,  and  applies  to  the  factory  condi- 
tions of  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  problems  are  carefully 
selected  and  are  based  upon  actual  occurrences  in  the  factory.  This 
method  has  the  double  advantage  of  initiating  the  apprentice  into 
the  technicalities  of  the  business,  making  him  acquainted  with  the 
various  kinds  of  apparatus  manufactured  and  the  different  material 
used  for  each,  and  at  the  same  time  familiarizing  him  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  same  class  of  problems  whidi  he  will  meet  later  on  as 
journeyman  and  foreman. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  not  taught  for  the  purpose  of  developing  i 
mechanical  draftsmen,  but  as  a  means  of  teaching  designing  of  tools,  / 
jigs,  and  fixtures  needed  for  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale.    The 
boys  are  taught  to  sketch  out  special  tools,  jigs,  and  fixtures  w^hich 
may  be  required  from  time  to  time  for  labor-sjiving  purposes.    This 
is  not  considered  a  question  of  executing  fine  drawings,  but  rather  of 
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sketching  quickly  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  machinist  and  tool- 
maker  a  requited  tool,  which,  when  once  made,  is  liable  to  remain  in 
use  for  a  long  period.  The  teaching  of  mechanical  drawing  in  this 
respect  differs  from  instruction  in  reading  mechanical  drawings. 

A  feature  which  belongs  to  the  (leneral  Electric  Company  alone, 
so  far  as  ascertained,  consists  in  examinations  in  the  school  work, 
which  are  held  frequently  during  the  year,  with  a  final  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  course  to  determine  to  some  extent  the  standing  of 
each  apprentice  and  the  wages  which  the  company  considers  commen- 
surate with  his  value  as  a  journeyman. 

Mr.  Alexander  considers  that  the  methods  of  training  employed 
are  of  paramount  importance  in  considering  the  degree  of  skill  which 
will  be  acquired  by  the  apprentice  through  his  shop  work,  and  that 
here  there  is  naturally  a  conflict  between  the  purpose  of  the  apprentice 
and  that  of  the  foremen  in  shops  which  have  an  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem different  from  the  one  carried  out  at  Lynn. 

Usually,  under  the  old  system,  the  boy  comes  for  shop  training, 
and  wants  to  procure  all  possible  information  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  desires  a  variety  of  work  in  a  department  and  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  all  departments.  The  foreman,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
senting the  company,  strives  for  economy,  for  cheapness  of  produc-fi 
tion,  and  feels  that  he  can  better  further  his  ends  by  keeping  th^  , 
apprentice  on  one  class  of  work  and  in  one  department  for  a  long 
time.  Few  foremen  combine  a  legitimate  care  of  their  own  interests 
with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  boy's  objective. 

As  an  illustration,  the  average  foreman  utilizes  the  apprentice  at 
first  for  an  errand  boy  or  for  some  sucli  nonskillcd  labor.  He  then 
gives  him  simple  work  at  the  bench,  such  as  chiseling  and  j)Iain  filing, 
cleaning  of  small  castings,  or  assisting  the  stockkeeper  in  the  handling 
of  small  tools  and  stock  materials.  While  there  may  be  a  certain  value 
in  this  class  of  work — for  it  makes  a  boy  familiar  with  factory  life 
and  system,  accustoms  him  to  the  factory  atmosphere,  and  gives  him 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  his  trade — the  General  Electric  i)eople 
feel  that  after  a  time  the  bend  in  the  efficiency  curve  is  reached,  and 
any  further  expenditure  of  time  gradually  becomes  more  and  more 
disproportionate  to  the  additional  advantage  gained.  Bright,  ambi- 
tious boys  realize  when  this  point  in  the  curve  is  reached,  and  begin 
to  [)ress  the  foreman  for  a  higher  gi*ade  of  work,  especially  work  at 
machines. 

This  position  of  the  General  Electric  Company  is  borne  out  by 
nearly  all  concerns  whose  systems  Avere  investigated  for  the  purpose 
of  this  bulletin.  The  result  of  this  condition  is  that  the  apprentice 
is  forced  to  push  himself  forward  in  order  to  learn  the  different  classes 
of  work,  while  the  foreman  is  usually  slow  to  respond  and  give  him 
the  advantage  of  a  variety  of  training,  because  if  the  boy  is  inefficient 
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in  some  particular  branch  of  work  he  will  naturally  be  held  at  that 
work  for  improvement,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  efficient,  the 
foreman  is  likely  to  keep  him  for  an  undue  length  of  time  in  order 
to  get  the  greatest  commercial  advantage  from  him. 

So  the  General  Electric  Company  has  attempted  to  equalize  the 
opportunities  for  all  apprentices  and  to  offer  them  expeii:  instruction 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  trade,  especially  during  the  first  part  of 
their  course,  through  what  is  called  the  "  apprentice  training  room." 
This  feature  makes  the  apprenticeship  system  of  the  company  imique, 
and  a  far  different  proposition  from  that  of  any  other  concern  so  far 
as  known. 

Where  teaching  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  shop  work,  many 
manufacturers  have  gone  no  further  than  to  employ  a  suitable  man 
to  look  after  the  apprentices  and  to  assist  the  foreman  in  giving  the 
boys  industrial  training.  This  superintendent  of  apprentices  jointly 
represents  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  apprentice.  He  may 
go  so  far  as  to  inaugurate  classes  for  the  study  of  mechanical  drawing, 
mechanics,  and  kindred  subjects,  but  the  apprentice  in  his  shop  train- 
ing is  a  pupil  of  whoever  happen  to  be  foreman  and  assistant  fore- 
man, or  leading  journeyman  in  the  department  to  which  he  has  been 
assigned.  These  men  are  skilled,  but  may  not  have  any  special  fitness 
for  imparting  instruction.  Moreover,  the  boy  may  be  handicapi>ed 
by  being  assigned  to  a  department  which  has  only  a  small  amount  of 
work  on  hand,  and  this  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  add  to  his  skill  and 
knowledge,  while  other  departments  may  be  crowded  with  work  of 
^instructive  and  interesting  character,  and  so  the  boy  who  happens  to 
be  assigned  to  the  first  department  is  put  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  the  apprentices  of  the  other  departments,  where  pro- 
ductive conditions  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for  further  advancement. 

The  mechanician  of  the  (Jeneral  Electric  Company  in  charge  of  the 
training  room  possesses  the  ability  and  patience  to  instruct  bc^ginners, 
and  during  the  trial  periods  studies  each  boy's  mental  and  moral 
make-up  and  his  native  ability  for  a  chosen  trade.  The  instructor 
emphasizes  the  need  of  developing  in  his  training  room  the  l)est  and 
most  efficient  methods,  and  this  can  1k>  done  in  such  a  room  better  than 
in  the  regular  shops,  because  the  boys  will  not  be  hampered  by  the 
hostile  attitude  which  may  be  encountered  in  factory  departments  on 
the  part  of  regular  workmen.  For  example,  the  boy  may  l>e  shown 
the  highest  practical  cutting  speeds  of  modem  steel  without  any 
reference  to  the  traditions  which  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  an  old 
workman.  Moreover,  those  in  charge  at  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's works  believe  in  having  an  apprentice  who  has  thoroughly  / 
learned  a  certain  operation  impart  that  knowledge  to  a  new  appren-  f " 
tice  before  he  himself  is  taught  another  operation.  In  this  way 
apprentices  are  pupils  to-day  and  teachers  to-morrow.    This  develops 
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in  the  apprentice  the  faculty  to  impart  the  knowledge  he  has  already 
received  and  thus  brings  out  the  best  efforts  of  the  individual. 

The  product  of  the  training  room  is  of  commercial  value.  The 
psychological  influence  of  commercial  work  is  of  great  importance. 
It  takes  a  boy  out  of  the  sphere  of  theory  and  into  that  of  practice. 
It  clinches  his  interest,  and  makes  him  realize  that  the  product  of  his 
work  is  to  l)e  a  part  of  some  interesting  machine. 

The  ''  training  room  "  is  primarily  for  the  machinist  apprentices. 
The  smaller  number  of  students  in  pattern  making  and  foundry  work 
do  not  permit  of  so  elaborate  a  system. 

After  the  students  have  spent  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  years  in  the  training  room  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
specialize  in  die  making,  tool  making,  or  laying  out  machine  work. 
The  apprentices  are  then  under  the  charge  and  discipline  of  the 
respective  shop  foremen. 

This  feature  obtains  in  some  other  cases,  especially  in  the  system  as 
carried  out  by  the  Yale  &  Towne  Company,  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  as 
will  be  seen  later  on. 

Of  course  the  (Jeneral  Electric  Company  encourages  graduate 
apprentices  to  remain  in  its  service.  The  number  who  do  remain  in 
the  service  of  the  company  is  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  temptation 
of  the  graduate  apprentice  with  $100  in  his  possession  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  world  is  not  uncommon,  though  a  number  of  them,  after 
seeking  emplo3'ment  elsewhere,  sooner  or  later  return  to  the  company. 

Brown  &  Sharpe,  at  Providence,  K.  I.,  have  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience. 

The  eH'orts  of  the  General  Electric  Company  to  establish  a  new, 
up-to-date  apprenticeship  system  have  met  with  results  satisfactory 
to  the  company,  and  the  system  has  been  copied  in  some  degree  by 
others.  Certainly  the  company  has  shown  its  desire  to  connect  the 
science  of  apprenticeship  with  the  science  of  industrial  education  and, 
so  far  as  this  investigation  shows,  they  have  succeeded. 

FORE    RIVER    SHIPBI'ILDIXO    COMPANY,    Ql'lN^'V,    MASS. 

The  apprenticeship  course  of  this  company  has  been  laid  out  on  a 
solid  basis.  The  ai)prentices  have  a  special  man  to  look  after  them/ 
and  a  special  academic  teacher  to  give  them  instruction.  There  is  no 
sj)ecial  iiistruclor  in  mechanical  drawing,  but  the  method  of  teaching 
niatheiJiatics  brings  out  the  subject,  one  or  two  boys  being  taken  at  a 
time  and  given  instruction  in  the  drawing  room. 

The  work  of  the  boys  in  the  different  trades  connected  with  ship- 
building is  varied  by  giving  them  a  working  knowledge  of  all 
branches,  although  there  is  no  definite  time  schedule  arranged  before- 
hand, excej)!  in  the  yearly  division  of  work.     Boys  have  a  school 
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period  covering  twenty-two  weeks,  from  October  to  April.  Those 
selected  are  required  to  attend  two  hours  a  day  each  for  two  days  a 
week,  this  time  being  accounted  for  in  that  of  the  regular  time  of 
service,  the  service  time  of  the  boys  being  shortened  if  they  stand  well 
in  their  class  or  do  outside  studying.  The  superintendent  of  appren- 
tices visits  each  boy  daily  to  see  that  he  gets  proper  instruction,  and 
keeps  all  records  of  his  time  and  efficiency.  The  general  manager 
reports  that  the  apprenticeship  system  has  given  them  an  efficient 
basis  for  a  corps  of  :^killed  workers. 

The  applicants  to  l^ecome  indentured  must  not  be  less  than  16  years 
of  age  and  are  not  wanted  when  more  than  17  years  old.  They  must 
be  graduates  of  public  schools.  The  first  forty -eight  days  constitute 
the  term  of  trial.  Apprentices  are  not  expected  to  work  overtime,  but 
when  they  do  they  are  credited  with  the  number  of  hours  of  such  time 
in  their  service.  This  is  verj'  popular  with  the  boys.  They  are 
allowed  to  do  piecework,  and  are  given  the  difference  between  the 
regular  wage  per  hour  and  their  piecework  earnings  reduced  20  per 
cent.  At  the  present  time  the  apprentice  force  employed  by  the  com- 
pany is  about  5  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  some  departments  the 
employees  are  40  per  cent  apprentices,  while  in  others  they  constitute 
only  about  1  per  cent. 

The  boys  are  anxious  to  enter  apprenticeship  in  the  machinist  and 
carpenter  trades,  for  they  can  make  use  of  this  knowledge  in  other 
places  than  the  Fore  Rivor  Company.  The  superintendent  of  appren- 
tices does  not  feel  that  industrial  education  could  meet  the  needs  of 
the  company,  in  that  there  could  never  be  a  special  school  for  ship- 
building in  Quincy,  so  they  must  always  give  the  training  themselves. 
There  are  at  the  works  in  Quincy  14  apprenticeship  departments,"\ 
chiefly  those  of  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  electricians,  foundrymen,  I 
carpenters,  pattern  niakers,  joiners,  machinists,  etc. 

As  a  rule  the  course  runs  for  four  years.  Taking  the  apprentice- 
ship machinist  course  as  an  example,  it  is  found  that  during  the 
fii'st  six  months  work  is  given  on  the  bolt  machine,  milling  machine, 
and  other  small  tools,  the  second  six  months  on  general  bench  work, 
such  as  shaping  and  filing;  the  thiid  six  months  the  boys  are  as- 
signed to  the  different  machinists  and  work  under  their  direction 
on  drills,  planers,  gi-inders,  lathes,  and  boring  mills.  The  fourth 
six  months  they  are  given  work  on  slotters,  planers,  and  shapers. 
At  the  beginning  of  tlie  third  year  the  apprentice  is  placed  at  what- 
ever tool  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  most  efficient  and  is  given 
work  which  will  develop  his  special  ability.  If  apprentices  are 
particularly  well  qualified,  they  may  specialize  in  laying  out,  setting 
up,  and  finishing  work  in  the  tool  room,  or  in  erecting  and  installing 
engines  and  auxiliary  macliinery  on  ships. 
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After  the  first  six  months  school  work  is  required  of  the  apprentice, 
unless  he  shows  that  he  is  already  proficient  therein.  The  company 
always  selects  a  few  boys  for  the  engineering  and  electrical  drafting 
rooms  each  year,  and  this  encourages  the  brighter  ones  to  study  up 
on  mechanical  drawing  and  mathematics,  and  to  do  well  in  their 
book  work,  in  order  that  they  may  become  draftsmen.  Some  of  the 
apprentices  attend  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes  in  addition  to  the  regular 
class-room  work. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  probation  the  apprentices  are 
required  to  serve  as  messengers,  in  office  work,  or  helping  in  any 
miscellaneous  service. 

A  fine  feature  of  the  system  in  force  by  this  company  consists  in 
a  set  of  blanks  furnished  by  it  and  the  method  of  recording  the 
advancement  of  apprentices.    This  show^s  that  they  intend  to  carry 
the  apprentice  through  a  regular  shop  system.     The  quarterly  ap- 
prentice report,  wliich  the  foreman  is  obliged  to  make  to  the  super- 
intendent of  apprentices,  also  shows  that  the  apprentice  is  followed 
closely  in  regard  to  his  improvement,  etc.    The  company  also  pub-  . 
lishes  a  special  text-book,  called  a  note  book  of  arithmetic  and  ge-  / 
ometry,  for  the  apprentices.    This  is  a  testimony  to  the  high  grade  of  ^ 
apprenticeship  system  which  the  company  is  attempting  to  carry'  \ 
out,  and  exemplifies  not  only  the  possibility  of  coordination,  but  tes-(      ^ 
tifies  to  the  eflBciency  and  good  results  of  the  attempt. 

NEW^   YORK   CENTRAL   LINES. 

The  New  York  Central  lines  have  established  what  is  called  by 
those    responsible    for    it   "  a    rational    apprt\ntice   system."     Their 
efforts    parnllel    the    methods    of   the   General    Electric    Company, 
already  described,  but  they  reverse  the   process.     While  the   Gen- 
eral  Electric  Company  has  training  rooms  or  class  rooms  where 
theory  is  taught  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  apprentices'  expe- 
dience, and  then  transfers  the  apprentices  to  the  shops  for  the  prac- 
jJrical  results  of  their  class-room  studies,  the  method  of  the  New  York 
f^  Central  lines  reverses  this.     Instead  of  workin^}:  from  tlieory  to  prac- 
^^  tice,  they  work  from  practice  to  theory,  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Cross, 
:      of  the  New  York  (Central  lines.     They  take  an  old  steam  pump,  run 
it  by  compressed  air  in  the  school  room,  and  let  the  apprentices  see 
the  way  it  works,  take  it  apart  and  examine  into  the  valve  motion, 
make  drawings  of  tlie  various  parts,  calculate  the  cubical  contents 
of  the  cylinders,  study  the  various  mechanism,  and  then  go  out  into 
the  shop  and  grind  tlie  valves.     In  other  words,  starting  with  the 
pump,  they  work  down  through  the  various  subjects  of  aritlimetic, 
geometry,   mechanical  drawing,  mechanics,  etc.,  as  applied  to  the 
action  of  the  pump. 
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The  authorities  of  the  railway  lines  interested  in  this  unique  experi- 
ment do  not  feel  that  trade  schools  meet  their  needs.  They  claim  that 
the  technical  requirements  of  a  railroad  position  are  such  that  no 
special  trade  school  could  meet  them.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to 
minimize  the  value  of  the  railway  engineering  courses  in  technical 
colleges.  They  feel  that  the  trade  school  graduate  comes  into  the 
shops  with  a  more  or  less  exalted  opinion  of  his  capacities,  that  they 
would  have  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  making  him  over,  and  that 
those  years  would  be  more  or  less  wasted. 

ITiis  experience  of  the  New  York  Central  linens  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance as  illustrating  the  most  advanced  type  of  apprentice  systems, 
that  considerable  space  is  here  given  to  a  description  of  it.* 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  plan  there  had  been  some  ap- 
prentice schools  established  by  the  New  York  Central,  but  these 
schools  for  some  time  had  been  carried  on  by  the  local  management 
at  four  points — Elkhart,  Ind.;  Jackson,  Mich.;  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

About  three  years  ago  an  apprentice  school  was  started  at  the  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 
Sessions  were  held  in  the  evening;  the  school  was  intended  primarily 
for  the  apprentices,  although  anyone  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
was  eligible  to  membership.  In  1886  evening  class  work  for  the 
apprentices  had  been  started  at  the  Jackson  shops  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  and  in  1904  an  apprentice  school  was  organized  at 
the  Oswego  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Attendance  in 
this  and  the  previously  mentioned  school  was  compulsory  for  the  ap- 
prentices, and  they  were  paid  for  their  time  in  the  class,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  enforce  somewhat  rigid  discipline.  About  three  years 
ago  an  evening  school  was  organized  at  the  McKees  Rocks  shops  of 
the  Pittsburg  and  I^ke  Erie  Railroad,  where  classes  met  twice  a 
week,  and  the  attendance  of  the  apprentices  was  made  compulsory. 

The  new  plan  now  in  operation  was  not  put  in  force  until  March 
1906;  imder  it  tlie  first  apprentice  class  was  started  at  the  West 
Albany  shops  in  ifay  of  that  year. 

The  apprentice  department  of  the  New  York  Central  Unas  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Cross,  superintendent  of  apprentices, 
having  an  office  at  the  Grand  Central  station  in  New  York.  He  is 
assisted  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Russell,  who  has  charge  of  the  educational 
features.  The  central  orgjinization  deals  with  the  general  problems 
affecting  the  apprentice  work,  outlines  the  different  courses,  looks 

•The  writer  1h  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  V.  Wright  for  hla  Tarious  articles  on  the  New 
York  Central  lines,  which  appeared  as  a  reprint  from  the  American  Enghieering  and  Rail- 
road Journal  for  June,  July.  September.  October,  and  November,  1007,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "A  Rational  Apprentice  System,"  which  is  used  by  his  permission.  Mr.  Wright's 
descriptions  have  been  supplemented  by  pi-rsonal  investigation  of  the  work  of  the  New 
York  Central  lines. 
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after  the  educational  features,  organizes  new  schools,  and  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  all  of  the  schools. 

Thus  far  apprentice  schools  have  been  established  at  nine  points  on 
the  system,  including  West  iVlbany,  Depew,  East  Buffalo,  and  Oswego 
on  the  New  York  Central;  Elkhart  and  Collinwood  on  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern;  Brightwood  on  the  "Big  Four;" 
Jackson  on  the  Michigan  Central,  and  McKees  Rocks  on  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Lake  Erie. 

The  system  adopted  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  three  . 
heads:  (1)  It  provides  for  a  close  supervision  and  instruction  of  the, 
apprentices  in  the  shop  by  the  apprentice  instructor;  (2)  a  schoolV 
is  conducted  by  the  company  during  working  hours,  the  apprentices  ^ 
being  paid  for  attendance,  at  which  mechanical  drawing  is  taught  \ 
in  a  practical  way;  (3)  a  course  of  problems  carefully  arranged  to    i 
suit  the  needs  of  the  apprentices  has  been  prepared,  which  they  are    \ 
expected  to  work  out  during  their  own  time.    This  system,  which    /* 
differs  radically  in  many  respects  from  anything  that  has  been  done 
in  this  country,  follows  more  or  less  (*losely  the  general  principles 
governing  the  educational  system  of  the  British  Admiralty,  which  ' 
has  be^n  in  operation  more  than  sixty  years,  and,  according  to  Sir  | 
William  H.  White,  has  produced  the  majority  of  the  men  who  are 
now  occupying  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the  shipbuilding 
industries  of  Great  Britain.     Sir  William  White  has  said :  "  It  has 
given  to  private  shipbuilding  its  leaders,  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks,  while  it  has  produced  men  holding  many  important  and  influ- 
ential positions  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 

So  the  New  York  (^entral  authorities  hope  that  through  their 
expanded  apprentice  system  they  will  ti-ain  up  the  men  who  will  be 
the  leaders  in  railroad  work  on  their  lines.  Their  work,  therefore, 
and  that  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  already  described,  must 
stand  as  the  two  great  systems  on  a  h\v<s(^  scale  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  general  industrial  training.  While  the  two  systems  have 
the  same  end  in  view,  they  find  it  essential  to  pnx^eed  from  different 
points  of  initiative.  They  thus  constitute  together  most  interesting 
experiments. 

Under  the  New  York  Central  system  boys  come  into  contact  with  f 
actual  shop  conditions  from  the  very  first.    Tlie  chief  special  features  , 
of  the  system  are  that  the  apprentices  are  instructed  in  drawing  and   ^ 
in  shop  problems  by  a  man  already  in  the  service  of  tlie  company, 
on  the  shop  property,  during  working  hours,  and  while  under  pay. 
This,  it  must  be  observed,  is  an  important  element  in  the  modern 
apprenticeship  systems,  without  which  there  probably  would  not  be 
satisfactory  results.    The  apprentices  are  instructed  in  the  trade  in 
the  shop  by  a  special  instructor,  who  gives  the  whole  or  ])art  of  his 
time  to  this  work  and  who  is  responsible  to  the  local  shop  manage- 
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ment.  This  is  an  impoilant  feature.  Under  the  old  apprenticesliip 
system  the  apprentices  lacked  instruction,  as  foremen  and  others 
were  not  willing  to  give  their  own  time  in  the  interest  of  the  appren- 
tices. Instruction  in  the  trade  is  given  in  the  shop  on  the  regular 
tools  and  in  the  regular  line  of  shop  work.  Apprentice  schedules 
are  followed,  assuring  a  thorough  training  in  the  trade  and  giving 
the  necessary  variety  of  work. 

The  drawing  and  the  problem  coui-ses  are  arranged  to  allow  each 
apprentice  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  he  desires,  but  so  as  to  enable  a 
single  instructor  to  handle  classes  with  as  many  as  24  students  in  a 
class.  The  character  of  the  courses  is  such  as  to  fit  the  standards  of 
the  road,  to  read  in  the  language  of  the  shop,  and  to  suit  the  special 
conditions  existing  locally.  The  method  of  instruction  differs  radi- 
cally from  the  ordinary  method  in  the  following  points:  Text -books 
are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  plan;  there  is  no  subdivision  into 
subjects ;  all  principles  are  clothed  in  problem  form ;  there  is  no  arbi- 
trary standard  of  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered ;  no  examina- 
tions are  held.  The  progress  ^nd  marks  of  the  apprentices  are  based 
on  the  close  personal  touch  maintained  between  the  instructors  and 
the  apprentices. 

The  apprentice  work  can  be  installed  at  a  greater  number  of  the 
shops  than  would  be  otherwise  practicable,  by  using  talent  already 
in  the  service  of  the  company. 

There  are  other  interesting  features  connected  with  the  system, 
especially  the  arrangement  for  evening  classes  for  employees  other 
than  apprentices.  The  men  in  the  shops,  both  foremen  and  work- 
men, have  evinced  considerable  interest  in  the  apprentice  schools, 
and  there  has  been  a  demand  for  evening  schools  to  give  them  the 
same  advantages.  In  response  to  this  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
employees  evening  schools  have  been  started  at  McKees  Rocks, 
Elkhart,  Jackson,  West  Albany,  Brightwood,  Oswego,  and  t^ollin- 
wood.  These  classes  are  open  to  all  the  employees.  At  all  of  the 
points  except  Elkhart  anil  McKees  Rcx^ks  the  men  meet  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  directly  after  the  shop  whistle  blows  in  the 
evening.  The  men  are  more  regular  in  attendance  and  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  work  when  the  meeting  is  held  directly  after  the 
shop  closes.  The  make-up  of  these  classes  is  very  interesting.  At 
several  of  the  schools  where  there  is  a  full  quota  of  apprentices  and 
a  waiting  list,  the  boys  take  places  as  helpers  until  there  is  an  open- 
ing for  them  in  the  apprentice  department.  These  boys  usually 
enroll  in  the  evening  classes,  and  boys  who  have  finished  their  appren- 
ticeship also  follow  up  their  studies  in  connection  with  the  evening 
classes.  The  men  who  attend  them  take  the  same  course  as  the 
apprentices,  but  if  tliey  desire  may  skip  the  easier  portions.     As  a 
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rule  they  prefer  to  take  all  the  work,  reviewing  that  part  with  which 
they  are  familiar.  The^se  classes  give  the  more  ambitious  men  an 
opportunity  to  become  more  proficient  and  to  fit  themselves  for  better 
positions.  They  are  espffecially  valuable  for  foremen  and  assistant 
foremen  who  may  desire  to  brush  up  their  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  mathematics.  As  a  result  of  the  classes  the  shop  men  are 
becoming  more  familiar  with  the  company  standards  and  being 
drawn  into  closer  touch  with  the  shop  draftsmen. 

The  advantages  thus  far  apparent  from  the  brief  experience  of  the 
New  York  Central  lines  are  that  a  better  class  of  boys  is  secured. 
With  the  greater  opportunities  that  are  being  offered  this  is  the 
natural  result.  Formerly  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  the  full  quota 
of  apprentices  at  most  of  the  shops.  Now  there  is  a  waiting  list  for 
some  of  the  trades  at  several  of  the  shops,  and  apprentices  are  being 
secured  for  trades  fonnerly  without  them.  In  many  instances  high 
school  graduates  have  enrolled  themselves  as  apprentices.  At  shops 
where  there  is  a  waiting  list,  as  just  stated,  the  boys  frequently  take 
places  as  helpers  or  wipers  and  enter  the  evening  classes  until  an 
opening  occurs  in  the  apprentice  department.  This  service  is  a  sort 
of  probation  period,  and  those  who  are  imsatisfactory  are  sifted  out. 

The  boys  under  this  system  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  work, 
and  because  of  the  principles  learned  in  connection  with  their  educa- 
tional studies,  are  better  able  to  understand  the  instructions  given 
them  and  carry  them  out  intelligently.  Their  earning  power  is  thus 
increased. 

From  a  productive  point  of  view  the  work  of  the  shop  instructor 
is  especially  satisfactory.  There  is  a  greater  output  when  the 
apprentice  is  shifted  to  a  new  class  of  work.  The  instructor  stays  iV 
right  with  him  until  he  understands  it  thoroughly.  Under  the  old^''\ 
system  of  ap])renticeship  the  foreman  was  supposed  to  instruct  the 
apprentices.  He  would  almost  invariably  be  interrupted  a  numl)er 
of  times,  and  would  probably  hurry  off  after  he  had  half  instructed 
the  l)oy,  expecting  perhaps  to  return  shortly.  The  chances  were 
that  he  would  forget  all  about  it  and  the  boy  would  be  left  to  shift 
for  himself.  As  one  shop  superintendent  tersely  put  it,  under  the 
old  system  a  boy,  after  working  on  a  machine  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  might  get  to  a  point  where  he  could  produce  one-half  of  a 
mechanic's  output,  now  he  can  on  an  average  turn  out  sev(»n-eighths 
of  a  mechanic's  output  after  three  or  four  days.  When  a  workman 
dws  not  report  for  duty  an  apprentice  can  be  put  on  tlie  job  under 
the  direction  of  the  instructor,  and  the  output  does  not  suffer  to  any 
great  extent.  The  increase  in  the  apprentice's  output  due  to  the 
caus(»  mentioned  more  than  offsets  the  loss  of  time  due  to  class  work, 
which  amounts  on  an  average  to  forty  minutes  a  day  for  each  l>oy. 
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Another  advantage  is  that  the  amount  of  spoiled  work  has  been 
very  greatly  reduced,  a  saving  due  to  the  advent  of  the  shop  in- 
structor. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  the  instructors  draw  up  an  eslimate  of 
the  personality  and  progress  of  each  apprentice.  This  is  made  up 
of  answers  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Does  he  work  overtime  on  drawing  or  problems? 

2.  Is  he  the  type  of  boy  we  wish  to  have  in  our  employ  ?    ^ 
^,3.  Is  his  attitude  toward  his  employers  good? 

4.  Does  he  spend  his  time  well  outside  of  shop  hours? 

5.  Have  you,  or  has  the  shop  instructor,  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
confidence;  i.  e.,  would  he  come  to  you  first  in  trouble  of  any  kind? 

6.  Can  you  recommend  him  at  present  to  start  in  the  company 
drafting  room,  or  will  he  qualify  during  the  next  year?  ((live 
probable  date.) 

7.  What  is  his  strongest  point,  or  for  what  type  of  work  is  he  l)est 
fitted? 

8.  What  is  his  weakest  point,  or  for  what  tyi>e  of  work  is  he  least 
fitted? 

9.  Does  he  live  at  home  or  l)oard? 

10.  What  is  his  address? 

There  are  many  incentives  to  encourage  the  apprentice  in  his  work. 
The  drawing  and  problem  courses  are  made  as  interesting  as  possible; 
they  deal  with  no  abstract  theories,  but  all  the  exercises  and  prob- 
lems are  in  connection  with  the  practical  work  in  the  shop.  In  most 
instances  there  is  more  or  less  rivalry  among  the  apprentices  as  to 
their  progress  in  this  work. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  after  the  schools  have  l^een  established  for 
a  period  long  enough  for  the  apprentices  to  have  had  time  to  com- 
plete the  coui'se  in  drawing  and  problem  work,  a  few  of  the  brighter 
graduate  apprentices  will,  as  an  additional  incentive,  be  sent,  at 
the  company's  expense,  to  a  technical  school  for  a  year  to  finish  oflf 
their  course.  Such  men  will  then  be  admirably  prepared  for  work  in 
the  motive  power  department.  This  is  a  most  encouraging  feature  un- 
der modem  apprenticeshij)  methods.  If  students  can  only  have  the  ex- 
perience of  a  technical  school  after  all  their  training  as  apprentices, 
the  problem  of  industrial  education  will,  to  a  very  large  degree,  not 
only  be  simplified,  but  placed  on  a  footing  no  other  method  would 
secure. 

The  New  York  Central  is  also  adopting  another  method  in  this 
very  direction.  At  two  of  the  shops  the  apprentices  have  been  taken 
in  a  body,  under  the  direction  of  instructors,  to  visit  neighboring 
shops  or  large  manufacturing  establishments;  as,  for  instance,  the 
apprentices  at  West  Albany  have  visited  both  the  American  Loco- 
motive Works  and  the  General  Electric  Company's  works  at  Schenec- 
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tady.  At  some  of  the  smaller  shops,  where  the  boys  are  not  able 
to  round  out  their  courses  to  advantage,  they  will  be  assigned  to 
larger  shops  for  their  fourth  year;  as,  for  instance,  the  company 
contemplates  giving  the  boys  in  the  car  department  at  East  Buffalo 
an  opportunity  of  spending  a  year  at  the  West  Albany  shops,  in 
order  to  get  experience  in  repairing  passenger  cars.  This  is  an  added 
incentive. 

The  shop  superintendents  encourage  the  boys  by  occasionally  as- 
signing them  to  special  work  where  they  can  apply  the  knowledge 
in  drawing  or  mathematics  which  they  have  gained  in  the  class  room. 
One  shop  superintendent,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  the  appren- 
tices, makes  a  point  of  occasionally  stopping  and  asking  an  apprentice 
something  about  the  work  which  he  is  doing  that  w^ill  make  him  ap- 
preciate the  application  of  what  he  is  learning  in  the  class  room,  his 
aim  being  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  apprentice  and  induce  him  to 
put  his  very  best  efforts  into  his  work. 

The  experience  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  under  their  unique 
system  answers  a  few  questions  which  advocates  of  industrial  educa- 
tion might  advance ;  as,  for  instance.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  men 
under  this  system  ?  Those  who  have  charge  of  the  system  under  the 
New  York  Central  answer  through  their  experience,  and  the  facts 
gained  through  inquiry  are  that  their  workmen  are  taking  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  new  development  and  that  they  look  upon  it 
with  considerable  favor.  There  has  been  very  little  incentive  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  for  boys  to  enroll  themselves  as  apprentices, 
and  the  men  are  glad  to  have  an  opening  for  their  sons  by  which  they 
can  be  assured  of  a  thorough  training,  which  will  make  them  first- 
class  mechanics,  and  which,  if  properly  followed  up,  will  fit  them  for 
positions  of  authority  and  responsibility.  On  account  of  the  neg- 
lect of  a  i)roper  system  for  recruiting  men  the  percentage  of  skilled 
mechanics  has  very  sadly  decreased,  and  the  good  all-round  mechanic 
has  almost  been  lost  sight  of.  A  system,  therefore,  that  will  build 
up  men  of  this  kind,  and  thus  add  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
position  of  the  mechanic,  is  to  be  welcomed. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  officers  of  the  road,  they,  from  the  gang 
lx)ss  to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  seem  to  be  much  pleased 
with  the  new  system.  It  means  from  their  point  of  view  and  obser- 
vation that  they  are  going  to  have  more  efficient  men  under  them, 
and  that  the  problem  of  issuing  and  executing  orders  will  be  simpli- 
fied. The  boys,  coached  by  the  shop  instructor,  are  doing  better  work 
and  more  of  it,  and  the  amount  of  spoiled  work,  which  is  always  an 
item  where  there  are  many  boys  in  the  shop,  is  being  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  problem  of  securing  and  holding  apprentices  has 
been  solved,  and  in  a  few  years  the  problem  of  securing  good  all- 
round  mechanics  will,  to  some  extent  at  least,  also  be  solved.     A  point 
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blank  question  addressed  to  various  officers  as  to  whether  such  a  sys-| 
tern  was  worth  while  and  really  paid,  was  met  by  a  very  enthusiastic 
response  that  of  course  it  did,  and  in  most  cases  they  were  ready  to  ■ 
advance  good  reasons  as  to  why  this  was  so. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  different  officials  as  they 
enter  the  schoolroom  when  a  class  is  in  session.  One  superintendent 
of  motive  power  always  promptly  removes  his  hat,  as  he  considers 
that  the  schoolroom  is  on  the  same  plane  as  a  college  recitation  room 
and  deserving  of  the  same  respect  and  dignity. 

At  every  point  questioning  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  higher 
officials  quite  often  stop  in  at  the  schoolroom,  and  usually  examine 
the  work  the  boys  are  doing,  occasionally  asking  questions  or  in  some 
way  showing  their  interest  in  the  work. 

An  extension  of  the  system  is  contemplated  relative  to  the  car  de- 
partment. It  has  usually  been  considered  impossible  to  maintain  an 
apprenticeship  system  in  this  department,  and  recruit  the  force  other 
than  tfie  laborers  and  helpers  on  the  repair  track  from  its  ranks.  It 
was  said  to  be  impracticable  to  introduce  such  a  system,  but  there  were 
last  year  five  regular  apprentices  at  East  Buffalo,  and  the  indications 
are  that  this  number  will  be  considerably  increased  in  the  near  future. 

With  this  expanded  system  in  successful  working  order  on  the  New 
York  Central  lines,  the  question  may  be  asked,  WTiat  is  the  attitude 
of  other  roads  to  it?  The  general  criticism  has  been  made  that 
the  New  York  Central  is  educating  apprentices  for  other  roads,  and 
this  statement  is  probably  true  to  some  extent.  The  awakening  of 
interest,  however,  in  industrial  education  and  the  inquiries  and  ob- 
servations from  all  directions  indicate  that  other  railroads  are  now 
giving  this  matter  the  consideration  it  deserves,  and  in  some  instances 
have  taken  action  with  a  view  to  inaugurating  some  phase  of  the  plan. 
The  fact  is  being  appreciated  that  no  outside  system  of  instruction, 
such  as  trade  schools,  correspondence  schools,  or  even  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
classes,  can  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  apprentice,  and  that  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  instruction  must  be  coincident  with  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  shop.  The  indications  point  to  a  day  not  far 
distant  when  each  railroad  will  have  a  fully  equipped  apprentice  sys- 
tem organized  as  an  integral  part  of  its  motive-power  department. 
Before  such  work  can  start,  the  management  must  be  convinced  that, 
for  its  own  safety  in  the  future,  it  must  be  provided  with  skilled, 
intelligent,  native  workmen,  men  who  can  stand  on  their  own  merits 
and  do  the  work  which  is  needed  to  keep  this  country  commercially 
ahead  of  the  world ;  men  who  command  the  respect  of  their  employ- 
ers; men  who  can  and  will  bring  skill  and  judgment  to  their  work, 
so  that  they  may  command  compensation  commensurate  with  their 
increased  ability. 

Thus  the  New  York  Central  lines  are  contributing  largely  to  the 
advancement  of  the  purest  forms  and  methods  of  industrial  education. 
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MORGAN'S   LOUISIANA    AND   TEXAS   RAILROAD    AND   STEAMSHIP    COMPANY,   * 
AND  LOUISIANA  WESTERN  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  apprenticeship  system  of  these  lines  is  practically  the  result  of 
many  years'  experience,  and,  in  addition  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
skilled  labor,  has  been  largely  due  to  a  desire  to  assist  in  the  practical 
education  of  the  sons  of  employees  of  the  companies,  thereby  assisting 
them  in  securing  the  proper  means  of  livelihood,  and  giving  them  the 
opportunity  of  learning  a  useful  trade  and  fitting  them  for  the  battle 
of  life. 

The  chief  element  which  warrants  a  description  of  the  system  of 
these  lines  at  this  place  is  the  establishment  of  class-room  work. 
When  an  apprentice  has  served  one  year  he  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
class  of  mechanical  drawing,  which  is  taught  two  nights  each  week  by 
a  competent  instructor  from  the  drafting  department.  The  course  of 
instruction  begins  with  the  first  elements  of  mechanical  drawing  and 
simple  geometry,  gradually  followed  by  a  more  difficult  quality  of 
work  with  descriptive  geometry,  which  is  continued  in  an  ascending 
grade  until  the  apprentices  or  students  are  fairly  good  draftsmen, 
and  able  not  only  to  read  a  drawing  intelligently,  but  also  to  make 
their  own  series  of  drawings  from  the  first  rough  pencil  sketch  to  the 
finished  print. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  required  by  the  com- 
panies that  when  the  apprentice  once  enters  the  drawing  class  he  shall 
be  constant  in  his  attendance,  and  this  requirement  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  his  apprenticeship.  This  school  of  drawing  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  essential  features  of  the  lines  men- 
tioned. Aside  from  its  undoubted  value  to  the  gi-aduates  in  providing 
for  their  future  career,  it  enables  the  companies  to  turn  out  of  their 
own  apprentice  schools  strictly  first-class  mechanics  and  younir  men 
who  are  far  above  the  average  of  those  who  ordinarily  seek  the  class 
of  employment  involved.  Many  of  the  very  best  men  that  the  com- 
panies have  had  in  their  shops  and  of  those  who  still  remain  began 
with  them  as  apprentices,  and  a  number  of  those  who  have  left  are 
now  occupying  responsible  positions  with  other  lines  which,  not  pur- 
suing a  similar  system,  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties these  lines  provide. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  which  the  companies  provide  for 
their  own  regular  apprentices  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
college  or  manual  training  schools,  they  are  encouraged  to  take 
courses  in  mechanics,  special  or  general,  with  correspondence  schools 
of  recognized  standing,  as  the  technical  informati<m  and  instruction 
thereby  gained  can  lx>  illustrated  and  fixed  in  their  minds  by  the  de- 
tails of  daily  work  in  the  shops. 
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GRAND   TRUNK   RAILWAY.' 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  had  an  efficient  apprentice  system 
in  force  in  its  shops  for  several  j-ears  and  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. It  inchides  a  thorougli  shop  training  and  a  course  in  mechan- 
ical drawing,  simple  mathematics,  and  applied  mechanics.  The 
applicant  must  be  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  18  years  of  age. 
After  successfully  passing  his  entrance  examinations,  both  physical 
and  other,  the  apprentice  may  bo  assigned  to  either  the  blacksmith 
shop,  boiler  shop,  or  any  shop  other  than  the  machine  and  erecting 
shop,  where  he  is  required  to  remain  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  nine 
months.  lie  is  given  a  text  or  instruction  book  which  covers  his  en- 
tire apprenticeship  and  contains  the  questions  which  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  answer  correctly  l)efore  being  promoted  from  one  class  of 
work  to  another.  There  are  quite  elaborate  rules  for  examinations, 
and  general  rules  relative  to  marking,  etc. 

Apprentices  in  machine  work  and  fitting  are  required  to  servd 
five  years;  others  serve  only  four  years.  All  are  required  to  attend' 
evening  classes  twice  a  week  from  Octobei*  to  April.  These  are  in 
charge  of  competent  instructors,  and  the  course  includes  a  thorougli 
training  in  mechanical  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  applied  mechanics. 
This  instruction,  together  with  the  necessary  material  (excepting 
the  drawing  instruments,  which  must  l)e  provided  by  the  appren- 
tices), is  furnished  free  of  charge  by  the  company.  The  boys  are  not 
paid  for  the  time  s])ent  in  the  class  room.  Apprentices  who  do  not 
attend  the  classes  regularly  and  who  do  not  have  a  good  excuse  for 
being  absent  are  disc^harged. 

While  the  system  on  the  Grand  Trunk  works  satisfactorily,  it  is 
not  as  broad,  comprehensive,  and  expansive  as  that  in  vogue  on  the 
New  York  Central  lines. 

OTHER    RAILROADS. 

Messrs.  Cross  and  Russell,  of  the  Xew  York  Central  lines,  have 
recently  been  making  an  investigation  of  the  apprenticeship  systems 
of  the  large  railroads  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  result  have 
found  that  55  railroads  have  7,058  apprentices  in  368  shop  plants, 
while  €)7  plants  answering  have  no  apprentices.  Thirteen  railroads 
pay  apprentices  to  attend  school,  15  make  attendance  compulsory: 
on  13  railroads  the  schools  are  held  in  working  hours,  while  on  5 
the  school  is  held  in  the  evening. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  system  now  has  10  schools  in  operation 
with  347  apprentices.  The  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  has  a  school  at 
McKees  Rocks  with  36  apprentices.  The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  a  school  at  Minneapolis,  with  29  apprentices. 

«  American  EnKineoring  and  Railroad  Journal.  January  1908. 
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The  ITnion  Pacific  has  two  schools,  one  at  Omaha  with  71  and  one  at 
Cheyenne  with  12  apprentices.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  has  two 
schools,  one  at  Green  Isle  with  25  and  one  at  Oneonta  with  33 
apprentices. 

Schools  mean  in  this  connection  the  number  of  branches  of  an 
apprenticeship  system  on  the  various  divisions  of  a  railroad  where 
apprentices  work  in  the  shop  and  also  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

LUDIX)W    MANUFACTITRING    COMPANY,  l.T'DLOW,  MASS. 

This  company  maintains  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  training 
apprentices  in  the  special  branch  of  the  textile  trade  concerned  with 
the  manufacture  of  jute  goods.  It  has  a  purpose  outside  of  this, 
for  an  attempt  is  made  to  develop  desirable,  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  village  which  makes  this  school 
possible  are  peculiar,  the  manufacturing  company  having  built  the 
sewer,  constructed  the  streets,  and  supplied  the  village  with  wat^r, 
light,  and  power.  This  varied  activity  of  the  company  offers  a 
very  particular  field  of  work  for  boys  educated  in  the  company's 
school. 

The  school  was  started  on  the  discovery  that  of  tlie  fifty  or  more 
overseers  and  second  hands  employed  by  the  company,  not  one  had 
in  forty  years  been  educated  in  the  village  schools,  and  most  of 
them  had  received  their  technical  training  in  Scotch  mills.  This 
discovery  made  it  evident  that  the  company  must  dei>end  upon  men 
trained  abroad  or  else  give  boys  growing  up  in  the  village  an  educa- 
tion which  would  fit  them  for  responsible  positions  in  their  mills. 

The  instruction  is  of  two  kinds — the  practical  part,  which  is  given 
in  the  mill,  and  the  theoretical  part,  given  in  the  school.  Each  boy 
spends  five  hours  every  working  day  cai-ing  for  some  machine  or 
performing  such  work  as  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  mill.  The  mill 
work  the  first  year  consists  in  sewing  trolley  bands,  dofling,  tending 
creels,  supplying  different  machines  with  bobbins  of  the  proper  kind 
of  yarn,  packing  cans,  running  lappers,  running  calendar,  making 
reels  of  twine,  taking  (!are  of  finished  card,  and  making  tests  of 
yarn  for  weight  and  strength.  Every  three  months  every  apprentice 
is  transferred  to  another  machine  or  to  other  duties  representing 
additional  stages  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  mill  work  of  these  apprentices  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
regular  mill  overseers,  some  of  whom  are  members  of  the  evening 
classes  in  the  textile  school,  which  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on 
their  treatment  of  the  apprentices,  in  that  they  feel  themselves  to  l>e 
a  part  of  the  school  and  thus  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school  while  in  the  mill  overseeing  the  work  of  the  boys.  The  ap- 
prentices attend  school  three  hours  each  day  and  receive  three- 
fourths  of  what  they  would  receive  if  they  worked  that  time  in  the 
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mill ;  in  other  words,  each  apprentice  is  paid  for  his  mill  work  at  the 
regular  rate  per  hour,  amounting  to  one-half  day,  and  in  addition 
receives  one-fourth  pay  for  his  school  attendance. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes,  so  arranged  that  the  work 
performed  in  the  mill  in  the  morning  by  one  class  is  continued  by 
the  other  class  in  the  afternoon.  The  class  which  attends  the  morn- 
ing session  of  the  school  and  works  in  the  mill  in  the  afternoon  dur- 
ing one  week  reverses  this  arrangement  the  following  week.  The 
results  show  that  better  work  is  done  in  the  school  by  the  morning 
class. 

The  boys  must  be  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  in  good  physical  , 
condition,  and  of  good  moral  character  when  entering.  They  must 
possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  English  and  arithmetic.  The  appren- 
tices do  not  sign  a  contract,  but  leaving  the  employ  of  the  company 
means  severing  their  connection  with  the  school ;  thus  there  is  a  bond 
which  holds  the  apprentices.  The  school  work,  conducted  in  a  sepa- 
rate building  devoted  to  school  purposes,  commences  in  September 
and  continues  for  eleven  months,  with  a  short  recess  at  Christmas. 
All  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates. 
The  majority  of  the  pupils  are  of  Scotch  descent.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  workers  in  the  mills  are  Poles  and  Italians,  but  none  of 
them  attend  the  school. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  school  is  already  apparent,  although  it 
has  been  but  a  short  time  in  operation.  In  personal  appearance  and 
cleanliness  the  boys  have  greatly  improved.  They  have  learned  that 
soiled  hands  mean  soiled  drawings,  and  they  have  thus  seen  the  bene- 
fit of  soap  and  water.  It  is  a  common  remark  about  the  beautiful 
town  of  Ludlow  that  the  increased  interest  and  intelligence  shown  by 
the  boys  in  the  textile  school  have  to  sonic  extent  spread  to  other  boys, 
and  it  is  believed  that,  apart  from  turning  out  foremen,  the  school 
will  in  this  way  be  a  benefit  to  the  village  as  well  as  of  practical  value 
to  the  company. 

The  outline  of  the  course  of  study  at  present  is  tentative,  but  it  will 
probably  embrace  four  years'  work.  Some  special  features  projected 
are  of  interest.  A  special  shop  arithmetic,  covering  all  the  operations, 
calculations,  and  duplications  performed  in  the  mills,  is  provided. 
This  book  has  been  prepared  by  the  mill  overseers  and  the  director  of 
the  school.  In  manual  training  the  boys  make  parts  of  looms  and 
other  models  which  have  reference  to  the  machinery.  Jute  and  hemp 
seeds  have  been  planted  near  the  school ;  it  is  proposed  to  study  the 
plants  at  different  stages  of  their  growth,  making  sketches  of  the  parts 
and  attempting  to  extract  the  fiber.  In  geography  particular  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  United  States  and  those  countries  where  fibers  are 
produced. 
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In  the  history  work  the  boys  study  the  history  of  the  textile  indus- 
try; the  savage  and  semicivilized  beginnings,  developing  into 
modern  textile  machinery  and  the  steam  engine;  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  in  England ;  the  growth  of  the  factory 
system  and  the  factory  acts  of  England,  etc.  In  connection  with 
their  studies  in  physics  they  examine  and  grade  fibers,  use  the  cali- 
brating scales,  measure  and  weigh  rove  and  yam,  test  the  strength  of 
fibers,  make  tests  for  moisture,  tabulation,  etc.  In  English  they  have 
a  certain  amount  of  required  reading,  writing  of  business  letters, 
study  of  business  forms,  writing  of  shop  English,  etc.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  that  side  of  each  subject  which  is  related  to 
mill  work. 

They  are  solving  at  Ludlow  a  peculiar  problem,  and  one  which 
belongs  emphatically  within  ther  realm  of  industrial  education  of  a 
high  order. 

WESTINGHOUSE   AIR   BRAKE    COMPANY,   PITTSBURG,    PA. 

This  company  combines  shop  and  school  work.  The  only  require- 
ments for  entrance  are  that  the  applicant  must  be  IG  years  of  age  or 
over,  of  good  moral  character,  mentally  bright,  and  have  completed 
his  school  studies  through  decimals  in  arithmetic.  In  connection 
with  its  system  the  company  has  a  day  school  at  which  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  apprentices  is  compulsory,  the  time  devoted  to 
educational  work  averaging  about  seven  and  one-half  hours  weekly, 
the  apprentice  being  paid  the  regular  rate  per  hour  for  the  time 
spent  in  school.  The  school  period  extends  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  June. 

In  connection  with  the  day  school  the  company  has  a  night  school, 
at  which  the  attendance  of  the  apprentices  is  not  compulsory.  The 
courses,  other  than  those  directly  concerned  with  the  trade  itself, 
are,  for  the  first  year,  arithmetic,  algebra,  business  English,  indus- 
trial composition,  freehand  perspective  and  mechanical  drawing;  for 
the  second  year,  algebra,  mechanics  of  physics,  industrial  composi- 
tion, shop  problems,  mechanical  drawing:  for  the  third  year,  algebra, 
geometry,  chemistry,  mechanical  drawing,  shop  problems;  for  the 
fourth  year,  geometry,  electricity,  shop  problems,  mechanical 
(h'awing. 

D.    A.    TOMPKINS    COMPANY,    CHARLOTTE,    N.    C. 

This  company  feels  disposed  to  reduce  the  age  of  the  apprentices 
as  much  as  possible,  on  the  kindergarten  plan.  Their  experience 
shows  that  an  apprentice  of  12  years  will  make  a  better  machinist 
at  16  or  17  than  an  apprentice  of  10  can  make  by  20  or  21  years.  In 
the  case  of  young  apprentices  the  company  appoints  a  journeyman 
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workman  as  a  sort  of  foster  father,  with  instructions  that  the  young 
apprentice  shall  not  be  worked  for  profit,  nor  at  all  except  in  a  sort 
of  kindergarten  way.  The  company  finds  that  this  requires  a  well- 
balanced  judgment  for  the  proper  result,  but  that  the  undertaking 
is  not  too  difficult.  It  is  trying  to  work  out  the  problem  of  school 
and  shopwork  coordinated. 

CINCINNATI     MILLING     MACHINE     CX3MPANY,     CINCINNATI,     OHIO. 

This  company  has  an  apprenticeship  system  where  they  take  boyi 
16  years  of  age  or  older,  employ  them  for  a  probation  period  of 
several  months,  and  then  if  they  are  willing  and  have  shown  them- 
selves willing,  they  are  taken  under  a  full  apprenticeship  contract. 

In  addition  to  the  training  in  one  of  the  three  or  four  branches  of 
the  machinist  trade,  to  be  decided  on  by  agreement  between  the  em- 
ployer, the  apprentice,  and  his  guardian,  the  boys  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  an  apprentice  school  established  by  the  company. 
They  are  formed  into  classes  of  18  or  20  each,  and  meet  with  a  special 
instructor  one  evening  a  week  for  two  hours.  Their  schedule  of  work 
consists  chiefly  of  shop  arithmetic  and  the  solution  of  those  problems 
with  which  they  come  in  contact  in  their  shop  work.  There  is  no 
class  work  and  the  boys  are  not  asked  to  recite,  the  entire  object  of 
the  company  being  to  teach  the  boys  to  use  things  and  to  think. 

This  school  has  been  in  operation  for  over  a  year,  and  the  results 
have  been  highly  satisfactory;  the  boys  take  an  intense  interest  in 
their  school,  with  the  immediate  result  of  a  greater  interest  in  their 
shopwork,  and  the  mental  development  which  they  acquire,  coinci- 
dent with  their  shop  manual  training,  has  resulted  in  marked  im- 
provement in  their  everyday  work. 

DAVID    LUPTON  S    SONS    CX)MPANY,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

This  company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  architectural 
sheet-metal  work.  It  has  an  apprenticeship  system  established  in 
1900.  During  the  first  two  years  of  its  experience  each  apprentice 
was  requested  to  register  with  some  institution  of  learning  where  he 
could  study  the  technical  branches  of  the  trade,  but  this  effort  proved 
to  be  an  absolute  failure.  While  the  boys  would  register,  they  would 
not  attend  and  apply  themselves;  but  in  the  fall  of  1907  the  com- 
pany made  arrangements  with  the  Philadelphia  Xorth-East  Branch 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  under  which  the  com- 
pany pays  the  boys'  membership  fee  of  $5  and  $1  for  class  fee  for 
each  apprentice,  the  branch  employing  instructors  suggested  by  the 
company  and  furnishing  a  class  room  two  nights  a  week  for  a  term 
of  twenty-six  weeks.  The  company  has  in  its  employ  two  foremen, 
eminently  fitted  for  the  position,  and  they  have  worked  as  instructors. 
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At  the  close  of  this  investigation,  in  May  1908,  the  company  had 
just  concluded  the  first  school  term  under  the  above  arrangement, 
and  stated  that  it  was  more  than  pleased  with  the  results,  both  as 
to  instructors  and  apprentices.  The  instruction  was  confined  to 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  drawing  pertaining  to  the  sheet-metal 
trade  in  all  its  various  branches. 

Of  course,  the  curriculum  is  peculiar  to  the  work  done.  The  com- 
pany insisted  at  the  inception  of  the  class  that  it  was  just  as  neces- 
sary for  an  apprentice  to  be  punctual  in  attendance  and  diligent  in 
his  studies  as  to  report  every  day  for  work,  and  that  any  violation  of 
this  requirement  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal.  By  sus- 
pending a  number,  with  the  understanding  that  they  could  not  report 
for  work  until  their  home  tasks  were  submitted  satisfactorily,  it 
broke  up  a  concerted  action  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  school  work 
of  the  company.  Now  the  general  results  are  not  only  satisfactory, 
but  extremely  gratifying.  The  company  has  succeeded  in  getting 
apprentices  interested,  so  that  they  are,  by  the  information  they 
have  acquired,  enabled  to  get  better  results. 

SOUTHERN  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY,  ATLANTA,  OA. 

This  company  maintains  at  Atlanta  an  operators'  school,  com- 
pletely equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  giving  local  and 
long-distance  service.  The  school  is  conducted  by  an  instructor  and 
two  assistants.  While  in  the  school  the  students  are  paid  50  cents 
per  day  and  are  at  no  personal  expense  whatever,  as  the  company  fur- 
nishes all  charts,  books,  apparatus,  etc.  It  also  furnishes  regular 
work  for  the  graduates  of  the  school. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

*  This  company  has  equipped  a  special  machine  shop  as  a  technical 
school  for  evening  classes  in  shop  practice,  and  the  results  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  warrant  it  in  continuin<>:  the  plan.  There  are 
carried  on  three  or  more  lines  of  work  in  which  lads  may  enter  for 
training,  the  company  teaching  some  classes  in  elementary  mathe- 
matics, reading,  and  writing  during  the  working-day  period,  which 
classes  the  boys  are  expected  to  attend,  they  being  paid  for  the  time 
so  employed. 

THE  WILLIAM  TOD  COMPANY,  YOUNG8TOWN,  OHIO. 

This  company,  engine  builders,  has  an  apprenticeship  system  on  a 
progressive  basis.  It  starts  a  boy  on  the  first  of  every  month.  For 
the  first  year  he  is  moved  from  one  tool  to  another  every  month, 
working  on  small  tools  which  are  regularly  devoted  to  apprentice 
work.     He  serves  here  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  acquire  some 
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knowledge  of  the  various  operations,  such  as  drilling,  turning,  and 
planing;  then  for  eighteen  months  he  is  put  on  the  floor  as  a  fitter, 
or  on  such  work  as  he  can  do  satisfactorily  and  efficiently,  the  idea 
being  that  he  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  various  operations  and 
a  general  idea  of  the  trade.  The  last  eighteen  months  he  is  again 
put  on  machine  tools,  being  moved  every  two  months  from  one  tool 
to  another,  and  he  is  expected  to  acquire  considerable  accuracy  and 
speed.    This  is  rather  a  novel  plan,  but  it  works  satisfactorily. 

The  company  states  that,  by  planning  exactly  where  each  appren- 
tice is  to  be  during  his  entire  apprenticeship,  it  is  able  to  work  a 
large  number  of  apprentices  without  requiring  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  attention  from  the  foreman,  as  it  is  expected  that  each  boy 
will  do  considerable  toward  breaking  in  the  boy  who  follows  him. 

The  company  is  also  doing  something  in  the  way  of  school  educa- 
tion. It  is  its  practice  to  offer  to  pay  half  the  expense  incurred  by 
any  of  the  apprentices  in  an  approved  night  school  bearing  on  the 
apprentice's  trade,  provided  he  does  satisfactory  work.  lender  these 
conditions  about  a  third  of  the  boys  are  taking  up  various  lines  of 
educational  work. 

WESTERN    KLK(^TR1C   COMPANY.    (UK  A(JO,    ILL. 

This  company  has  an  apprenticeship  systeui  combining  shop  and 
class-room  work.  Applicants  for  apprenticeship  are  re(iuired  to  pass 
^  /an  examination  in  aritlimetic  before  their  names  are  placed  on  the 
list  of  eligible  candidates.  Every  apprentice  attends  two  classes  a 
week,  one  in  mathematics  and  one  in  drawing.  The  class  work  comes 
the  last  working  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  apprentices  are  paid  for 
the  hour  at  their  regular  shop  rate.  Apprentices  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  First  class,  mathematics  1,  drawing  1;  second  class, 
mathematics  2,  drawing  2.  Mathematics  1  consists  of  arithmetic 
problems,  attention  being  given  to  their  application  to  shop  problems. 
Four  or  five  problems  for  home  work  are  given  each  week.  Mathe- 
matics 2  includes  algebra  and  plane  geometry.  Drawing  1  takes  up 
geometrical  problems,  drawing  2  orthographic  projection  and  the 
making  and  reading  of  shop  drawings. 

In  the  class  of  mathematics  the  boys  are  furnished  small  note- 
books, in  which  they  are  expec^ted  to  keep  definitions,  rules,  etc. 
The  company  has  decided  to  give  two  lectures  a  month  to  all  in- 
dentured apprentices;  these  lectures  are  given  by  heads  of  depart- 
ments, the  subject-matter  to  be  elementary  in  character,  and  as  far 
as  possible  to  consist  of  Western  P^lectric  methods  of  manufacture, 
illustrated  by  examples  of  the  work  and  by  blackboard  sketches.  It 
is  proposed  to  have  each  speaker,  whether  he  speaks  on  manufactur- 
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iiig  or  other  work,  bring  out  clearly  the  relation  between  the  depart- 
ment with  which  he  is  connected  and  the  department  in  which  the 
apprentice  is  employed.  The  idea  is  to  teach  the  apprentice  to  see 
the  relationship  between  the  work  he  is  engaged  in  and  that  of  other 
departments.  If  he  is  repairing  a  jig  or  fixture  he  should,  by  virtue 
of  his  knowledge  of  where  and  how  the  tool  is  used,  be  able  to  exer- 
cise the  necessary  judgment  in  making  the  best  possible  job  of  repair- 
ing. He  must  be  taught  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  man 
who  is  to  use  the  tool,  and  look  at  it  from  the  other  man's  view  point. 
In  short,  he  must  be  taught  the  value  of  good  judgment.  It  is  im- 
portant that  he  recognize  the  necessity  for  such  requirements  as  the 
keeping  of  his  time  on  each  job,  and  keeping  it  accurately,  it  not 
being  possible  to  determine  the  cost  of  a  job  without  this  information. 
By  giving  the  apprentice  thorough  instruction  in  the  trade  he  is 
learning  and  a  general  knowledge  of  other  branches  of  the  business, 
the  company  hopes  to  obtain  far  better  workmen  than  has  been  pos- 
sible heretofore. 

R.  K.  LE  BLOND  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

This  company  has  an  apprenticeship  system  which  has  been  run- 
ning under  the  universal  contract  approved  by  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association.  It  has  had  various  kinds  of  apprenticeship  sys- 
tems in  its  plant,  but  as  a  rule  they  have  not  proven  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  company  thinks  that  the  old  method  of  apprenticeship 
has  not  proved  to  be  just  what  is  needed;  that  the  lx\st  method  of  in- 
structing young  men  in  the  machinist  trade,  in  which  this  company 
is  engaged,  is  to  establish  a  separate  department  for  this  purpose, 
where  the  young  men  can  hv  taught  the  trade  in  an  atmosphere  that 
is  removed  from  the  rush  and  hurry  of  the  shop,  and  also  where  they 
can  receive  instruction  in  mathematics,  niecliaiiical  drawing,  and 
kindred  subjects.  The  company  is  of  the  opinion,  and  stated  it  as  a 
fact,  that  if  to  instruct  a  young  man  be  the  sole  ol)ject,  more  can  l)e 
accomplished  by  such  a  system  in  one  year  than  in  three  years  by  the 
old  method  of  apprenticeship.  The  company  also  l)elieves  that  a 
school  department  would  relieve  the  shoj)  foremen  of  the  trouble, 
labor,  and  expense  of  instructing  the  apj)rentices,  and  place  it  iji  the 
hands  of  one  man.  This  man  would  have  to  he  one  of  the  best  men 
employed  in  the  plant  and  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  and  its 
opinion  is  that,  after  the  apprentice  had  spent  about  three  years  in 
the  school  department,  he  could  b<»  taken  into  the  shop  and  put  at 
regular  manufacturing  operations  as  a  journeyman.  This,  it  l)elieves, 
would  be  a  far  cheaper  method,  as  well  as  more  efficient  and  fairer  to 
the  apprentices  than  the  old  one. 
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GEORGE  V.   CRESSON   C9MPANY,  PHII.ADBLPHL4,  PA. 

This  concern,  which  manufactures  iron  work,  such  as  hoisting 
engines,  ci*anes,  etc.,  and  thus  has  an  excellent  opiK)ii:unity  of  utiliz- 
ing the  apprenticeship  system,  employs  a  supervisor  of  apprentices, 
who  engages  the  boys  throughout  the  works.  The  system  in  vogue 
here  is  in  a  way  along  the  same  lines  as  that  in  vogue  at  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

In  the  machine  shop  the  apprentice  is  placed  for  two  yeai-s  in  what 
is  called  the  manual  training  school,  which  forms  a  special  depart- 
ment planned  for  this  particular  purpoh.e,  under  the  sole  charge  of 
one  instructor.  The  boys  are  moved  from  machine  to  machine,  but 
before  being  assigned  to  a  new  machine  they  are,  if  required,  to  in- 
struct a  new  boy  coming  on.  After  two  years  the  apprentice  is  as- 
signed to  the  main  shop  and  placed  under  a  regular  foreman.  He  is 
transferred  from  position  to  position  in  the  shop,  and  if  he  shows  a 
liking  for  any  particular  machine  or  work  he  is  allowed  to  finish  his 
term  on  that.  The  works  have  a  school  connected  with  the  shops. 
In  this  school  are  taught  mathematics  and  drawing  during  working 
hours.  The  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes,  with  mathematics  in  the 
morning  for  one  class,  drawing  in  the  afternoon  for  the  other,  alter- 
nating each  day  during  the  week.  The  term  in  this  school  lasts  from 
September  1  to  May  1.  The  company  encourages  outside  study  by 
giving  the  boys  home  work,  which  counts  in  their  general  average  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  The  superintendent,  in  the  course  of  this  inves- 
tigation, stated  very  frankly  that  he  had  adopted  the  (ieneral  Electric 
(Company's  idea,  with  certain  modifications.  He  is  very  particular  in 
the  soit  of  entrance  examination  which  he  gives.  There  is  also  re- 
quired a  physical  examination.  The  shop  instructor  is  a  practical 
man  who  was  himself  an  old-time  apprentice;  the  sc^hool  instructor 
is  taken  from  the  engineering  department.  In  order  not  to  break  into 
the  regular  factory  work  the  school  classes  are  held  the  last  hour  of 
the  morning  and  the  first  hour  of  the  afternoon. 

The  company  has  taken  great  pains  to  study  carefully  the  various 
apprenticeship  systems,  and  believes  that  the  one  which  has  \xH}.n 
adopted  is  the  l)est  for  its  business.  It  believes  that  a  better  public 
school  system  would  result  from  a  return  to  fundamentals,  including 
the  teaching  of  subjects  in  a  more  practical  way. 

YALE  AND  TOWNE   M ANUFACTVRlNii  COMPANY,  STAMFY)RI),  CX)NN. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  company  has  educated  apprentices  in  the 
trades  of  tool-nmking,  metal-pattern  making,  and  blacksmi thing.  In 
addition  to  this  it  has  given  a  few  young  men  an  all-round  mechan- 
ical business  training.  Up  to  quite  recently  they  were  educated  in  the 
sliops,  working  along  as  regular  journeymen  and  being  under  the 
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charge  of  various  foremen,  which  Wii«  a  metliod  similar  to  the  old 
apprenticeship  system,  except  that  an  apprentice  instructor  was  dele- 
gated to  have  general  oversight  of  the  work  of  the  apprentices.  This 
plan  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  company,  as  the  boys  did  not 
receive  the  amount  of  education  which  was  believed  to  be  necessary 
to  obtain  tlie  best  results. 

The  company  makes  a  "  specialty  "  and  must  have  skilled  men,  so 
recently  it  has  installed  a  '-  training  room,"  where  apprentices  are 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  director,  who  devotes  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  work.  This  idea  was  taken  from  the  (ieneral  Electric 
Company's  training  room. 

Eacli  apprentice  is  nniuired  to  pass  a  prelitninary  examination  in 
order  to  ascertain  his  fitne^ss  and  general  education.  He  then  enters 
the  training  room  on  three  months'  probation,  and  during  this  time 
his  habit.*^  and  aptitude  are  very  carefully  watched.  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  four  years,  two  of  which  must  be  spent  in  the  train- 
ing room.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  apj^rentice  is  transferred 
to  the  shop,  and  remains  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  until 
the  end  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship. 

Parts  of  machinery  from  thr  regulai-  shops  are  sent  to  tlie  training 
room  and  the  boys  work  on  them  there.  This  means  that  the  boys  are 
engaged  on  the  regular  product  and  receive  varied  training.  The 
company  has  found  it  impracticable  to  lay  out  a  definite  time  schedule 
in  advance  for  each  kind  of  machine  for  each  apprentice.  This  is  due 
to  th(*  fact  that  the  boys  differ  considerably  in  aptitude,  some  requir- 
ing nearly  double  the  time  that  others  take  in  learning  a  given 
operation. 

TIIK    ALLIS-CIIAL.MF.HS    COMPANY. 

The  Allis-CIialnKT>  Company,  at  its  Bullock  Works,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  conducts  a  graduate  student  system,  the  i)urp()se  of  which  is 
to  educate  yuun^  men  to  successfully  fill  j)ositions  which  develop 
from  time  to  time  in  its  sales,  ereciin<r,  tind  en<rineering  departments. 
The  company  cooperates  with  the  University  of  (Cincinnati,  as  de- 
scriU^l  hereafter. 

This  system  embraces  three  dillcrent  course?-,  namely,  mechanical 
engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  mining  engineering.  Each 
course  covers  a  period  of  two  years  (r).r)()()  shop  hour>)  and  the  stu- 
dents' work  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  them  the  best  po>sil)le  experience 
and  training  which  the  large  facilities  at  hand  afl'ord. 

The  company  are  builders  on  a  very  large  scale  of  a  cimiplete  mod- 
ern line  of  machinery  as  follows:  Steam  engines,  pumping  engines, 
gas  (Migines,  blowing  engines,  hoisting  engines,  air  compressors,  steam 
tnrl)ines,  hydraulic  turbines,  air  brakes,  electrical  ninchinerv  of  all 
kinds:   flour   mill,   sawmill,   and   transmission   nuichinery:   crushing 
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and  cement  machinery,  mining  machinery,  etc.  This  scope  of  manu- 
facture offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  the  student  who  desires 
to  procure  the  necessary  shop  training  to  qualify  for  the  higher  i>osi- 
tions  that  are  offering  in  the  engineering  field. 

To  be  eligible  to  the  graduate  course  an  applicant  must  be  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  school  of  technology.  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  stu- 
dent are  as  follows:  For  the  first  1.375  hours,  15  cents  per  hour;  for 
the  second  1,375  hours,  18  cents  per  hour;  for  the  second  '2,750  hours, 
20  cents  per  hour. 

In  addition,  at  the  end  of  the  entire  term  of  si»rvicc,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  throughout  the  course,  the  student  is  paid 
a  bonus  of  $100,  which  is  prorated  in  case  the  student  is  permitted 
to  shorten  his  course  to  enter  the  company's  regular  employ.  No 
bonus  is  paid  to  the  student  who,  before  the  end  of  his  course,  leaves 
the  company's  employ,  either  on  his  own  volition  or  at  the  instigation 
of  the  company  for  misconduct  or  unsatisfactory  progress. 

The  students  ordinarily  serve  the  regular  shop  time  of  the  com- 
pany's works,  which  consists  of  fifty- four  hours  per  week.  All  overtime 
actually  worked  by  the  students  is  counted  on  the  course  and  paid  for 
at  the  same  rate  proportionately  as  journeymen  employees  are  paid 
for  overtime,  i.  e.,  for  every  hour  overtime  served  by  students  they  are 
paid  in  wages  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  students  are  subject  at  all  times  to  all  shop  and  office  rules. 
They  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  ordinary  tools  neces- 
sary for  mechanics,  such  as  rules,  scales,  calipers,  etc.,  or  if  employed 
in  the  drawing  office,  with  a  reasonable  supply  of  drawing  instru- 
ments. If  the  students  so  elect,  the  company  will  furnish  these  neces- 
sary tools  and  instruments  to  them  at  cost  to  the  company,  and  deduct 
such  cost  from  the  wages  of  the  students  in  installments. 

The  courses  involve  work  progressing  at  intervals  in  the  various  de- 
partments as  follows: 

Mechanical  em/ineering, — Iron  foundry,  Corliss  engine  machine 
and  erecting  shops,  steam  turbine  machine  and  erecting  shops,  gas 
engine  machine  and  erecting  shops,  hydraulic  turbine  machine  and 
erecting  shops. 

Also  when  opportunity  affords,  the  mechanical  students  are,  toward 
the  latter  part  of  their  course,  sent  out  in  the  field  with  experienced 
erecting  engineers  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  machinery,  during  which 
lime  a  reasonable  allowance  is  made  l)y  the  company  for  traveling 
and  living  expenses;  and  such  students  as  qualify  for  the  responsi- 
bility are  sometimes  given  full  charge  of  erecting  work  in  the  field 
l)efore  completion  of  their  course. 

Mining  engineering, — Iron  foundry,  mining  department  machine 
and  erecting  shops,  Corliss  engine  machine  and  erecting  shops. 
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Electrical  engineering. — Commutator  department,  controller  de- 
partment, assembling  department,  shop  erecting  department,  testing 
department. 

Students  in  all  three  courses  engage  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
various  departments  mentioned  under  experienced  machinists,  and  in 
this  way  learn  to  perform  the  various  classes  of  shop  and  erecting 
work  in  a  competent  and  skillful  manner.  They  at  the  same  time 
apply  their  theoretical  knowledge  to  actual  practice  and  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  lines  of  machinery  on  which  they  work. 

OTHER  CINCINNATI   CX)MPANIE8. 

The  Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble  Company  has  an  apprentice 
system  with  a  school  of  its  own,  and  cooperates  with  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  in  its  cooperative  courses,  as  do  several  other  Cincin- 
nati concerns.    These  illustrate  the  system,  however. 

THE    COOPERATRT:    COURSES     IN     ENGINEERING    AT    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF 

CINCINNATI. 

The  experience  of  the  great  manufacturing  concerns  and  railroad 
companies  as  given  above  exemplifies  most  emphatically  the  types  of 
modern  apprenticeship  systems  in  which  shop  work  and  class-room 
work  are  coordinated  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  very  highest  re- 
sults in  industrial  training.  Other  examples  could  be  given,  but 
enough  systems  have  been  described  to  illustrate  the  trend  in  the  re- 
suscitation of  apprenticeship. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  nearly  all  the  cases  cited  the  concoms  pay 
the  ap[)rentices  while  in  the  schoolroom  the  same  as  while  in  the 
shop.  This  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  whole  modern  arrangement 
and  oilers  an  inducement  to  a  high  grade  of  apprentices  that  does 
not  enter  into  any  other  method. 

There  is  going  on  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  an  experiment 
that  is  being  watched  with  great  interest  by  educators,  whether  they 
are  simply  interested  in  academic  work  or  in  industrial  training. 
That  exixTiment  is  known  as  the  ''cooperative  courses  in  engineer- 
ing'' at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  established  in  that  university 
by  Prof.  Herman  Schneider,  of  the  department  of  civil  engineering, 
and  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  in  that  institution. 

In  an  address  before  the  FiftcM^'utli  Annual  Convention  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  in  July,  1907, 
Professor  Schneider  stated  that  he  began  what  might  be  called  a  peda- 
gogical research  into  the  problem  of  engineering  education  six  years 
before  the  time  of  his  address;  that  in  due  course  he  sifted  the  prob- 
lem to  three  questions:  (1)  What  requirements  should  the  finished 
product  of  an  engineering  school  fulfill?  (2)  Where  and  how  shall 
we  get  the  raw  material  to  make  the  required  finished  i)roduct?     (3) 
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Through  what  processes  shall  we  put  the  raw  material  in  order  to 
obtain  the  required  finished  product? 

Professor  Schneider  carried  on  his  investigations  for  six  years 
through  visits  to  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  in  order  to  obtain  from  employers  of  engineers 
their  views  on  the  subject,  and  he  still  considers  his  investigation  in 
progi'ess.  The  results  of  all  his  study,  observation,  and  inquiry  cul- 
minated in  an  attempt  to  make  an  actual  demonstration  of  a  system 
of  education  which  should  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  investi- 
gations. 

Fortunately  for  him,  opportunity  was  offered  for  the  experiment  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  resulting  in  cooperative  courses  in  me- 
chanical, electrical,  and  chemical  engineering,  now  in  operation  at 
that  institution.  The  courses  adopted  are  so  planned  that  the  students 
taking  them  work  alternate  weeks  in  the  engineering  college  of  the 
university  and  at  the  manufacturing  shops  of  the  city.  Each  class 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  alternating  with  each  other,  so  that  when 
one  class  is  at  the  university  the  other  is  at  the  shops.  In  this  way 
the  shops  are  always  fully  manned,  and  thus  the  manufacturers  suffer 
no  loss  and  practically  no  inconvenience  by  the  system. 

The  length  of  these  courses  is  six  years.  The  entrance  requirements 
are  precisely  the  same  as  for  the  regular  four-year  courses,  and  the 
univereity  instruction  under  the  cooperative  plan  is  just  as  com- 
plete, thorough,  broad,  and  cultural  as  that  in  the  regular  courses; 
indeed,  the  university  people  feel  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
broader  and  more  cuhural. 

The  cooperative  students  work  alternate  weeks  in  the  shops  of  the 
city  throughout  the  sohohistic  year,  and  in  the  summer  full  time, 
but  are  given  several  w(M»ks'  vacation.  The  practical  work  of  the 
shops  is  as  carefully  planned  as  the  theoretical  work  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  in  all  cases  the  students  follow  as  near  as  possible  the  path 
of  the  machine  manufactured,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
product  sold.  At  the  Hullock  Electric  Comi)any,  Cin(!innati,  the 
students  spend  the  fii-st  year  in  the  foundry,  the  next  two  years  in 
the  graduate  apprentice  course.  A  contract  is  signed  in  triplicate 
by  the  student,  the  university,  and  the  firm.  In  all  cases  the  dean 
of  the  engineering  college  and  the  professor  of  electrical,  chemical, 
or  mechanical  engineering,  as  the  casi»  may  Ih»,  confer  with  the  manu- 
facturers in  planning  the  course  of  sho])work,  so  that  the  young  men 
get  a  logically  and  carefully  planned  shop  and  business  training. 

The  students  are  paid  for  their  services  on  a  scale  of  wages  be- 
ginning at  10  cents  an  hour  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  cent 
an  hour  every  six  months.  A  student's  total  earnings  in  the  six  years 
will  amount  to  about  $2,000. 

A  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  four-year  freshmen  who  did  not 
take  the  alternate  shopwork  with  that  of  the  six-year  freshmen  who 
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did  during  one  year  is  significant.  The  six-year  cooperative  stu- 
dents, although  working  but  half  the  time,  did  three-quarters  of  the 
work  of  the  regular  students,  including  all  the  mathematics  and 
sciences  of  the  freshman  year,  and  their  average  grades  were  25  per 
cent  higher  than  those  of  the  four-year  freshmen.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  cooperative  students  have  taken  all  the  university  work 
excepting  three  hours  of  English  and  three  periods  of  shopwork, 
but,  of  course,  they  have  i-eceived  more  shopwork  at  the  city  plants 
than  they  would  have  covered  at  the  university. 

The  question  is. sometimes  asked  relative  to  this  plan  in  vogue 
at  Cincinnati,  How  do  the  manufacturers  themselves  view  it? 
The  fact  that  they  enter  into  the  cooperation  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  believe  in  it.  But  the  evidence  is  positive,  through  the  Cincin- 
nati Milling  Machine  Compai\>%  in  a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Gingrich,  mechanical  engineer  of  that  company,  at  the  Fifteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineer- 
ing Education,  July  3,  1907.    Mr.  Gingrich  stated  in  his  address: 

It  Is  our  jJTOod  fortune  to  have  the  University  of  Cincinnati  centrally  located 
amonf?  lis.  When  It  proiwsed  to  iia  Professor  Schneider's  plan  of  a  coopera- 
tive enf^lneering  course,  it  api)ealed  at  once  to  the  business  sense  of  each 
individual  manufacturer.  The  plan  looked  attractive  from  the  business  stand- 
point. It  promised  us  an  immediate  supply  of  boys  of  a  much  higher  grade  than 
those  who  take  up  the  regular  apprenticeship.  It  held  out  the  prospect  of  our 
getting  in  a  few  years  engineering  graduates  with  a  practical  shop  experience. 
We  have  all  tried  to  give  a  shop  training  to  young  men  from  the  colleges,  but 
it  is  never  entirely  successful.  *  ♦  ♦  The  cooperative  engineering  course 
plan  practically  brings  the  school  Into  the  shoi).  Our  present  schedule  of 
half  time  during  the  school  year  and  full  time  iu  the  shop  during  vacations 
puts  the  boy  In  tlie  shops  eight  mouths  out  of  the  twelve.  In  other  words, 
during  the  six  years  that  he  is  taking  the  course  we  have  him  in  the  shop 
four  years,  the  siune  length  of  time  that  is  served  by  our  regularly  indentured 
apprentices.  Tlie  fact  that  thest;  students  are  capable  <>f  taking  the  university 
course  is  in  its(»If  proof  <)f  their  high  (|nali1y.  and  men  of  their  class  will  grasp 
the  princli)les,  as  well  as  the  details  of  shopwork,  very  much  more  quickly 
than  our  regular  apprentices.  We  expect,  therefore,  to  give  them  a  verj* 
broad  shop  training  in  the  four  years  they  will  be  with  us. 

This  university  is  (lomonstratin<>:  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion  now 
made  by  various  educators,  that  the  ordinary  college  student  would 
l>e  gi-eatly  hc^nofitod  by  breaking  a  year  out  of  his  college  course  and 
entering  upon  some  actual  ])ra('ticjil  In])or. 

Tn  this  connection  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  consulting  engineer, 
Phihuleli^hia.  has  had  some  experience,  and  contributes  valual)le  evi- 
dence, lie  has  been  very  much  interested  in  endeavoring  to  so  educate 
young  engineers  who  graduate  from  technical  schools  that  they  may 
be  more  useful  immediately  niivv  graduation  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  His  personal  observation  has  Ix'cn  that  those  young  men 
who,  either  from  necessity  or  otherwise,  have  had  a  year  or  two  of 
practical  work  l>efore  graduating  from  college  are  a  great  deal  more 
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useful  than  those  who  have  not.  They  profit  much  more  by  their  col- 
lege course  and  are  much  better  developed  by  such  treatment. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  made  a  start  in  attempting  to  demonstrate  the  use- 
fulness of  this  type  of  education  by  having  young  men  leave  the  col- 
lege at  the  end  of  their  freshman  year,  take  a  year  in  a  machine  shop, 
and  then  return  to  the  college  for  the  balance  of  their  course.  His 
experiments  in  this  line  with  young  men  of  his  city  are  most  encour- 
aging, all  the  young  men  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  their  em- 
ployers, and  they  decide  themselves  that  they  are  getting  great  l>enefit 
from  their  practical  work.  Mr.  Taylor  thei'efore  calls  the  experiment 
a  distinct  success. 

These  experiments  open  the  way  to  a  new  feature  of  coordinate 
work,  and  they  will  be  watched  with  great  interest. 


II.— TYPE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  UNDER  WHICH  APPRENTICES 
ARE  CONTROLLED  TO  SOME  EXTENT  OUTSIDE  OF  WORKING 
HOURS. 

There  are  some  establishments  ha\ang  a  peculiar  form  or  type  of 
apprenticeship  where  the  manufacturer  or  employer  controls  the  in- 
dividual apprentice,  to  some  extent,  outside  of  working  hours.  This 
system  has  both  the  elements  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system  and 
the  elements  of  the  type  involving  school  and  shop  work,  or  that 
which  has  just  been  described  and  exemplified.  There  are  not  many 
examples  of  this  third  type,  nor  can  it  l)e  ascertained  to  what  extent 
it  is  being  carried  out,  but  the  experience  under  it  is  interesting,  for 
it  shows  a  method  of  industrial  education  which  may  have  some  im- 
portant bearings  in  the  future  on  the  whole  subject  of  industrial 
training. 

NORTH  END  UNION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  organization  is  i>eculiar  in  its  nature.  It  undertakes  to  te^ch 
the  art  of  printing,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  some  employment  for 
its  apprentices.  The  apprenticeship  indenture  at  the  school  carried 
on  by  the  union  consists  of  an  agreement  by  three  parties,  the  master 
printer,  the  pupil  apprentice,  and  the  North  End  Union  School  of 
Printing. 

The  boy  is  bound  to  the  master  printer  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
with  the  express  understanding  that  one  year  of  the  term  shall  be 
devoted  to  school  training,  and  if  the  apprentice  fails  to  perform  the 
work  of  the  school  of  printing  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  or  proves 
idle,  unteachable,  or  disobedient,  the  master  printer  has  a  right  to  be 
released  from  all  obligations  under  the  apprenticeship  contract. 

The  school  of  printing,  which  has  l>een  in  operation  about  nine 
years,  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  master  printers.  This 
board  consists  of  some  of  the  best-known  printei*s  in  the  country. 
The  pupils  at  the  start  were  young  men  who  were  at  work  in  printing 
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offices  during  the  day,  the  school  being  in  session  three  evenings  each 
week,  the  object  being  not  to  make  more  but  better  printers.  This 
method  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  because  the  average  boy,  after 
laboring  in  a  printing  office  all  day,  was  not  an  ambitious  student  at 
night.  His  term  of  employment  and  prospect  of  advancement 
seemed  to  him  so  uncertain  that  the  extra  effort  on  his  part  was  not 
by  him  deemed  to  be  worth  while,  and  so  his  enthusiasm,  if  he  ever 
had  any,  soon  waned. 

After  four  years'  trial  of  the  evening  school  it  was  decided  to  turn 
it  into  a  day  school  and  make  the  term  one  year.  Its  prospectus 
stated  that  the  aim  was  simply  to  give  the  pupil  an  intelligent  start 
in  his  trade  and  instruct  him  in  the  essentials  of  good  printing,  so 
that  with  subsequent  practice  he  could  become  a  successful  workman. 
To  give  him  some  training  in  the  school  and  then  set  him  adrift  to 
find  his  place  in  the  trade  was  not  considered  as  fair  to  him,  or  of 
any  benefit  to  tlie  trade  itself.  Consequently  an  indentui*e  form  was 
adopted,  drawn  up  along  modern  lines,  with  terms  and  conditions 
such  as  would  attract  any  ambitious  boy  who  wished  to  learn  the 
printing  trade. 

This  apprenticeship  agreement  covers  a  term  of  four  years,  the 
first  year  of  the  term  being  spent  in  the  school  of  printing.  No 
wages  are  paid  the  first  year,  while  a  tuition  fee  of  $100  is  charged, 
and  a  close  scrutiny  of  a  boy's  qualifications  for  the  work  is  con- 
stantly exercised.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  apprentice 
enters  his  employer's  workroom  and  receives  $9  a  week  for  the  first 
six  months,  then  $10  a  week  for  the  next  six  months,  and  is  gradually 
advaiuxHl  until  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  year  he  re(*eives  $16  a 
week.  The  working  time  of  the  school  is  the  same  as  in  the  regular 
workshop,  and  the  apprentices  are  responsible  to  their  employers  for 
regular  attendance  and  faithful  performance  of  the  work  in  the 
school. 

The  superintendent  of  the  union  school  emphasizes  the  direct  con- 
nection which  this  school  has  with  the  employing  class,  and  states 
that  the  exploitation  of  a  boy  in  the  interest  of  the  employer,  or  vice 
versa,  has  never  actuated  the  conduct  of  the  management,  and  that 
the  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  advisory  board  give  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  problem  of  the  apj)rentice  trade  school.  The  superin- 
tendent also  made  strong  statements,  in  the  course  of  tliis  investiga- 
tion, relative  to  an  apprenticeshi])  sy>tem  of  the  right  sort,  to  the 
effect  tliat  it  was  an  agreement  between  two  persons  to  perform  cer- 
tain acts  whicli  are  of  mutual  advantage,  and  that  an  apprenticeship 
indenture  is  essential  to  the  success  of  trade  training,  if  the  shop  is 
to  sup])lement  in  any  large  measure  the  school  training.  He  believes 
that  the  problem  of  trade  training  is  made  very  complex  by  the 
system  of  specialization  and  that  the  shorter  the  time  required  for 
a  beginner  to  learn  a  process  the  quicker  he  is  apt  to  be  made  a  pro- 
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ductive  unit  in  the  factory,  so  that  unless  an  apprenticeship  system 
had  some  indenture  scheme  guaranteeing  to  the  boy  an  opportunity 
to  leam  his  trade  as  a  whole  at  a  fixed  wage  with  steady  increase, 
resulting  in  more  rapid  advancement  in  trade  training,  it  would  not 
be,  after  all,  a  proper  system.  This  is  also  the  view  of  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

The  peculiar  indenture  at  the  North  End  Union,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  directors  of  that  interesting  scheme,  will  guarantee  to  the  em- 
ployer continuous  service  of  a  boy  for  a  definite  time,  and  a  l)etter 
grade  of  boys  (for  an  employer  will  not  enter  into  a  contract  cover- 
ing several  years  with  a  l)oy  not  selected  with  care),  while  the  erti- 
ployer  will  get  more  faithful  service,  because  the  boy  realizes  that  his 
interests  are  bound  up  with  those  of  his  employer,  and  that  his  ad- 
vancement depends  upon  how  he  improves  his  opportunity. 

lirfr.  Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  the  superintendent,  states  that  it  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  employing  class  to  provide  facilities  in  the 
shop  so  that  a  boy  can  utilize  the  education  which  he  received  in  the 
training  school,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  enters  the 
school  he  ought  to  get  into  some  relationshij)  with  the  trade.  This 
is  the  principle  carried  out  at  the  North  End  School.  Mr.  Hubbard 
doubts  the  value  of  a  part  time  idea,  on  the  ground  that  employers 
have  informed  him  that  they  could  not  be  bothered  by  such  a  scheme, 
yet  we  see  that  on  an  advanced  basis  such  a  scheme  works  well  in 
Cincinnati.  • 

An  apprentice  at  the  North  End  School  is  allowed  to  give  a  note 
for  $100  for  his  tuition,  the  superintendent  not  lx»lieving  in  having 
an  outside  party  pay  the  boy's  tuition  fee. 

The  following  datu  are  interesting  as  showing  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  union  from  a  money  point  of  view : 

Xorth  End  Teuton,  Boston. 

INCOME   FOR   FIVK   \KARS,   ORDINARY    APPRKNTICESIIIP.    WITHOUT  TITK   SCIIOOI- 

First  year: 

26  weeks  at  $4 $10* 

20  wwks  at  $5 13<) 

Second  year: 

26  weeks  at  $r,. ]r»G 

26  weeks  at  $7 182 

Third  year: 

26  weeks  at  $8 208 

26  weeks  at  $9. 234 

Fourth  year: 

26  weeks  at  ?10_ 260 

26  weeks  at  $11 286 

Fifth  year: 

26  weeks  at  $13. 338 

26  weeks  at  $15 390 

2,288 
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INCOME  FOR  THE  SAME  TIME.  ONE  YEAR  OF  WHICH   18  SPENT  IN  THE  BCHOOU 

First  year  in  the  school OOO 

Second  year: 

20  weeks  at  $0. $234 

20  weeks  at  $10. ^  260 

Third  year: 

20  weeks  at  $11 286 

26  weeks  at  $12. 312 

Fourth  year: 

26  weeks  at  $14 364 

26  weeks  at  $16 416 

Fifth  year: 

20  weeks  at  $18. 468 

20  weeks  at  $18. 468 


2.808 


Income,  five  years,  one  year  in  school 2,808 

Income,  five  years,  shop  apprenticeship 2,288 


r>20 
I-<ess  tuition _    .. 100 

Net  advantage  of  one  year  in  school .420 

R.    HOE   &   CO.,   NEW   YORK    CITY. 

Another  interesting  example,  of  this  third  type  of  apprenticeship  is 
the  school  established  about  thirty-six  yeai-s  ago  in  New  York  City  by 
Messrs.  R.  Iloe  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  ])rinting  presses.  The  need 
for  a  school  of  this  kind  gi'ew  out  of  tlie  fact  that  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  im])roved  machinery  made  it  necessary  to  have 
a  more  intelligent  class  of  workmen  in  tlie  construction  department  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  desired  results,  and  the  couipany  decided  to 
establish  a  school  where  the  boys  and  young  men  employed  in  the 
shops  during  the  day  might  spend  a  i)ortion  of  the  time  in  the  evening 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  such  things  as  would  enable  them  to 
l)etter  understand  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  which 
might  ultimately  result  in  training  up  a  superior  class  of  workmen. 

Admission  to  the  school  is  restricted  to  the  apprentices  who  are 
serving  their  time  with  the  company,  and  tuition  in  the  school  is 
entirely  free.  The  course*  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  practical  work  in  the 
shop  during  the  day.  It  includes  English,  mathenuitics,  geometry, 
and  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  opening  the  first  week  in 
September  and  closing  the  last  week  in  ^lay;  sessions  are  held  three 
nights  each  week,  and  the  school  is  under  the  general  management 
of  the  company.  As  the  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  to  continue 
during  and  terminate  with  the  regular  period  of  a])prenticeship  in 
the  shops  of  the  company,  all  the  graduates  are  competent  to  do  prac- 
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tical  work  as  full-fledged  journeymen.  The  school  has  proved  satis- 
factory in  ev-erv  respect,  and  has  fully  attained  the  end  for  which 
it  was  established.* 

BROWN-KETCHAM    IRON     WORKS,    INDIANAPOLIS,    IND. 

The  directors  of  this  company  have  decided  that  all  boys  taking 
advantage  of  the  special  night  school  organized  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
during  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship  shall  receive  credit  on  the 
last  day  of  their  apprenticeship  for  six  months'  time.  The  boys  them- 
selves pay  the  expenses  of  the  special  night  drawing  class,  but  this 
is  only  $6  a  year. 

Lu\lDI^\W-DUNN-GORDON    COMPANY,    CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 

This  company  employs  apprentices  at  the  age  of  17  on  a  four-year 
contract.  While  its  system  has  no  special  educational  features  out- 
side of  shop  instruction,  it  encourages  apprentices  as  far  as  possible 
to  attend  the  night  classes  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Cin- 
cinnati. A  limited  number  of  special  apprentices  who  are  students 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  are  also  employed,  these  apprentices 
working  in  paii-s  and  alternating  each  week  between  the  University 
and  the  shop.  This  particular  feature,  which  is  unique  and  of  great 
importance,  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 


III.— MIXED  TYPES  OF  THE  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM. 

The  two  types  of  apprenticeship  just  illustrated,  (1)  that  where  \ 
school  and  shop  are  intimately  connected,  and  (2)  that  where  the  ' 
management  has  some  control  outside  of  the  shop,  are  those  where 
the  elements  of  industrial  education  in  the  l)roader  sense  are  most 
conspicuously  emphasized.  There  are  many  other  examples,  where 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  works  (or  shops)  and  the  schools, 
that  give  valuable  information  relative  to  the  extent  and  importance 
and  real  influence  of  the  apprenticeship  system  as  such,  and  also 
plainly  show  the  friendliness  of  the  managers  of  such  concerns  to 
general  education  along  industrial  lines.  A  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent and  characteristic  types  are  therefore  given. 

BAIJ)WIN   LOCOMOTIVE   WORKS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Under  the  system  at  these  works  the  apprentices  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  class  is  composed  of  those  who  have  had  a 
grammar  school  education  and  who  are  not  over  10  years  of  age. 
They  serve  four  years,  or  until  they  are  21,  at  wages  of  5,  7,  0,  and 

•  SeTentoenth  Annual  Report  of  th«  United  StatcR  ComtnltiRioner  of  I^bor. 
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education.  They  are  required  to  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
company  believes  in  evening  instruction  for  the  boys,  and  that  the 
more  outside  instnaction  they  can  get  the  better  for  them  on  general 
principles,  and  if  the  young  man  is  getting  ready  for  work  as  an 
engineer  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  this  instruction.  The  firm 
recommends  and  helps  young  men  to  the  evening  schools,  but  does 
not  require  attendance.  The  superintendent  states  that  some  of  the 
young  men  have  gone  for  a  short  period  to  evening  schools,  others 
have  gone  for  the  whole  four  years  of  their  term  of  service.  He  says 
also  that  the  boys  make  good  use  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  where  the  chief  draftsman  of  the  company  is  on  the  advisorj' 
board  of  some  of  the  courses  of  instruction.  The  superintendent  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  of  furnishing  good  all-around 
workmen  is  to  have  boys  indentured  for  four  years  to  some  well- 
conducted,  up-to-date  concern,  where  they  may  learn  their  trade,  for 
in  this  way  they  are  not  only  bound  to  the  concern,  but  the  concern 
also  becomes  bound  to  them ;  accordingly  no  foreman,  on  account  of 
some  ill  feeling  or  spite  against  a  boy,  can  discharge  him,  as  the  whole 
matter  must  be  brought  before  the  manager,  by  whom  the  case  is 
investigated  thoroughly  before  being  decided. 

Mr.  Luther  D.  Rurlingame,  chief  draftsman  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Company,  who  has  written  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
prentices, stated  in  the  coui"se  of  this  investigation  that  he  felt  there 
should  be  a  careful  selection  of  boys  fitted  for  the  work,  with  a  period 
of  trial,  during  which  they  may  be  tested  as  to  their  intelligence, 
applicjition,  accuracy,  interest,  and  other  desirable  qualifications,  and 
where  canclidato^  wciv  found  lacking  they  should  be  weeded  out;  that 
the  work  ^rivcn  to  the  boys  should  be  so  diversified  as  to  give  the  most 
varied  trainin«r  p()s^il)le.  The  apprentice  and  his  future  should  be 
considered,  as  wc^il  as  tlie  j)r()fit  to  be  deprived  fi'om  his  services.  If 
possible,  outride  study  and  auxiliary  training  should  supplement  the 
work  in  the  shop  and  be  a  i)art  of  ev(»rv  boy's  training.  When  even- 
ing schools  are  not  available  or  suitable*,  private  instruction  or  home 
study  should  be  resorted  to,  as  such  study,  in  addition  to  the  knowl- 
edge gained,  gives  confidence  to  the  boy,  and  enables  him  to  take  for 
himself  that  social  position  that  some  claim  is  not  accorded  to  the 
mechanic  or  other  manual  workman. 

Mr.  Hurlinganie  einphasiz(»s  the  fact  that  apprentices  should  be  in 
charge  of  a  competent  man,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  a 
proper  selection  is  made  in  hiring  new  boys.  This  man  should  look 
after  their  general  welfan*,  both  inside  and  outside  the  shop,  encour- 
aging, correcting,  and  teaching  them,  without  showing  a  paternalism 
which  would  take  away  the  boy's  self-reliance,  but  working  in  sym- 
pathy with  him  and  keeping  such  watchfulness  over  him  as  to  see 
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that  he  gets  a  fair  deal.  This  is  aspecially  essential  in  large  works, 
where  a  great  number  of  apprentices  are  employed. 

One  of  the  faults  of  the  old  apprentice  system,  when  employed  in 
modem  times,  is  that  there  is  no  one  to  care  anything  for  the  appren- 
tice. The  journeymen  can  not  stop  to  instruct  him,  and  he  is,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  largely  dependent  upon  chance  for  learning  any 
of  the  art  or  skill  required.  Every  shop,  however  small,  should  be 
looking  to  the  future  in  the  training  of  boys  by  a  system  of  appren- 
tioeship,  and  it  is  through  the  wide  extension  of  such  a  policy  that  we 
can  anticipate  a  great  future  development  of  skill. 

The  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  considers  that  the 
apprenticeship  system  is  not  a  mere  detail  incident  to  the  conduct  of 
the  business,  but  is  one  of  the  comer  stones  on  which  its  prosperity  and 
permanence  rest.  Some  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  fac- 
tory are  held  by  men  who  have  beeA  apprentices  in  it.  They  have 
learned  the  company's  methods  of  doing  work,  and  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  business  as  well,  and  while  teclmical  and  manual 
training  schools  are  of  great  importance,  the  management  believes 
that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  boy  indentured  to  some  first- 
class  concern. 

Mr.  Burlingame  emphasizes  the  value  of  apprenticeship  over  that 
of  the  trade  school,  especially  where  the  apprentice  adds  to  his  experi- 
ence in  the  shop  school  knowledge  which  he  gets  b}^  evening  study. 
The  boy  coming  from  the  school  shop,  no  matter  how  good  his  train- 
ing, must  stai*t  as  an  unknown  quantity  with  his  new  employer  and 
win  his  way  fi'om  the  beginning.  A  boy  already  four  years  in  the 
service  of  an  employer  may  have  won  his  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
developed  such  ability  and  loyalty  as  to  place  himself  in  line  of  pro- 
motion even  before  he  completes  his  apprenticeship. 

This  firm  is  an  advanced  one,  broad  and  liberal,  and  believes  in  all 
forms  or  methods  which  will  produce  an  increased  amount  of  skill 
and  skilled  labor,  and  its  experience  is  that  this  can  bo  done  better 
through  a  modern  up-to-date  apprenticeship  system  than  by  any  other 
method. 

BULLARD    MACHINE  TOOL  a)MPANY,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONX. 

The  experience  of  this  company  leads  to  conclusions  opposite  to 
those  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
the  New  York  Central  lines,  and  others  adopting  their  type  of  ap- 
prenticeship, yet  it  is  carefully  considering  them  and  in  a  friendly 
spirit. 

The  conditions  which  led  to  the  attitude  of  this  company  are  those 
which  are  universal,  namely,  an  apparent  lack  of  skilled  workmen, 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  boys  who  wanted  to  learn  the  trade 
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of  machinist.  There  were  other  contributing  circumstances,  such  as 
the  differentiation  of  machine  processes,  the  low  wages  paid  appren- 
tices, which  were  not  sufficient  to  encourage  a  boy  to  elect  a  four  years' 
apprenticeship,  and  other  economic  elements. 

Mr.  BuUard,  the  head  of  the  company,  is  chairman  of  the  appren- 
ticeship committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Machine  Tool 
Builders,  and  that  association  is  adopting  his  ideas.  The  general 
terms  of  the  apprenticeship  system  recommended  by  this  association 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  that  characterize  the  systems  in  use 
by  firms  and  manufacturers  generally.  A  distinctive  feature,  how- 
ever, is  what  is  known  as  a  "  special  apprenticeship  "  contract,  for 
boys  17  years  of  age,  providing  for  a  trial  period  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  hours,  with  pay  at  a  rate  ranging  from  12  to  15  cents  an  hour, 
then  a  term  of  service  ranging  from  one  to  two  years,  depending  upon 
the  department;  that  is,  the  specialization  of  work  by  apprentices 
is  emphasized.  This  system  has  been  in  operation  about  two  years, 
and  already  over  150  diplomas  have  been  given  out  by  the  association. 

"While  the  firm  does  not  in  any  way  antagonize  the  methods  de- 
scribed under  the  school  and  shop  type,  it  feels  that  some  of  the  firms 
that  take  up  that  method  can  afford  to  do  it,  while  the  machine-tool 
builders  as  a  whole  can  not  bear  the  expense.  The  association  has 
many  small  shops  where  they  have  not  many  apprentices,  and  so  must 
adopt  a  system  suited  to  their  needs.  "WTiere  the  number  of  appren- 
tices is  large  enough  and  the  financial  resources  are  ample,  Mr. 
Bullard  and  the  association  he  represents  would  have  a  broader  plan 
than  the  one  he  now  advocates. 

This  company  has  an  excellent  scheme  for  following  out  the  prog- 
ress of  the  api)rentices.  Kecords  are  kept  of  individual  work,  the 
piecework  and  the  time  work  of  every  boy,  which  give  the  quality 
of  work  done,  productiveness,  and  punctuality  of  every  boy.  These 
records  go  to  show  whether  a  boy's  judgment  is  good.  His  person- 
ality and  character  are  determined  by  observation. 

Before  Mr.  Bullard  recommended  this  special  form  of  apprentice- 
ship to  the  association  he  made  a  thousand  trials  in  all  departments 
to  determine  whether  apprentices  were  worth  while,  commercially 
speaking.  He  would  give  a  job  to  a  journeyman  and  then  the  same 
job  to  an  apprentice,  keeping  account  of  material  spoiled,  time,  and 
inspectors'  reports,  etc.  The  result  was  that  he  found  apprentices' 
work  ])aid. 

The  company  is  very  much  interested  in  tlie  matter  of  trade  schools. 
It  would  like  to  see  the  public  schools  fit  for  something  besides  col- 
lege. It  does  not  care  to  employ  a  boy  until  he  is  17  and  has  reached 
the  age  of  discretion,  and  it  thinks  that  the  schools  ought  to  teach 
more  practical  subjects,  which  would  fit  in  with  the  industrial  life  which 
an  apprentice  is  bound  to  meet,  and  while  strongly  favoring  and 
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advocating  special  apprenticeships,  it  is  also  a  strong  advocate  of  in- 
dustrial schools.  Probably  the  action  of  Mr.  Bullard  through  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Machine  Tool  Builders  in  advocating  the  train- 
ing of  specialists,  will  do  much  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  needs  of  industrial  education.  Moreover,  this  action,  represent- 
ing nearly  100  prominent  firms  which  control  the  machine-tool  output 
of  the  United  States,  so  directly  in  the  interest  of  this  form  of  edu- 
cation, offers  strong  evidence  that  the  apprenticeship  system  and  in- 
dustrial education  are  allied  forces. 

REED   &  BARTON,  TAUNTON,   MASS. 

Among  the  other  well-known  manufacturers  of  the  country  adopt- 
ing a  liberal  apprenticeship  system,  and  proving  by  their  experi- 
ence under  it  that  such  a  system  must  be  dealt  with  when  considering 
industrial  education  in  any  form,  is  the  firm  of  Reed  &  Rarton,  Taun- 
ton, Mass.,  silversmiths,  which  is  uniting  its  shopwork  with  a  course 
in  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  conducted  during  the  regu- 
lar hours.  Such  instruction  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  instruction 
in  mechanical  drawing  which  it  has  been  giving  its  apprentices.  The 
"  training  room  "  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time. 

GORHAM     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY,    PROVIDENCE,    R.    I.,    AND    OTHER 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  system  of  this  concern  comes  into  the  category  under  considera- 
tion. So  does  that  of  John  A.  Gledhill,  patternmaker,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  although  here  the  boys  must  take  mechanical  drawing  and 
arithmetic  during  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  in  some  of  the  even- 
ing schools  of  Providence.  They  are  also  sent  on  visits  to  different 
shops  and  factories. 

Pratt  &  Whitney,  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  many,  many  others  in  the  whole 
country  might  be  cited  to  show  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  not 
dead,  that  it  exists  not  only  in  its  old-fashioned  type,  but  in  its 
modem  up-to-date  type,  and  is  constantly  progressing  toward  the 
highest  form  of  trade  and  technical  instruction. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

If  industrial  education  means  the  sort  of  education  which  relates 
to  the  industries  and  attempts  to  prepare  our  workers  for  them,  it 
is  proper  to  examine  the  ngeds  of  these  industries  and  the  maimer 
in  which  they  are  endeavoring  ito  meet  these  needs. 
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One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  for  skilled  workers.  This  has  been  a 
very  acute  problem  in  days  of  prosperity  and  a  serious  phase  of  the 
labor  question  at  all  times,  due  to  the  rapid  development  in  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  which  has  required  an  adaptability  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  that  has  been  hindered  in  its  development  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  evolution  of  manufacturing  methods. 

Advocates  of  industrial  education,  in  their  presentation  of  the 
needs  of  such  education,  have  overlooked  some  very  important  de- 
velopments in  factory  management  along  the  very  lines  of  the  im- 
provement in  labor  conditions  which  they  so  strenuously  urge  upon 
the  general  public.  These  advocates  claim  that  the  apprenticeship 
system  has  passed  away,  and  that  some  form  of  public  education 
must  be  provided  in  order  that  the  workers  in  our  industries  may  be 
trained  for  their  work. 

It  is  fortunate  for  these  workers  that  the  old  form  of  apprentice- 
ship is  passing  away.  It  does  not  meet  the  present  industrial  con- 
ditions. It  may  be  very  picturesque  to  look  back  upon  olden  times, 
and  think  of  the  boy  who  was  indentured  to  a  master  craftsman  as 
binding  himself  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  of  living  in  his  master's 
house,  of  sitting  at  his  master's  table,  and  attending  his  master's 
church,  and  being  started  out  at  the  completion  of  his  term  of  service 
on  life's  road  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  word  of  God  speed. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  however.    The  boy  served  a 

V>^    ^  term  of  seven  years,  when  it  would  have  been  possible,  through  a 

\^^y    more  definite  training,  to  have  taught  him  his  trade  in  much  less 

^ ')      time.    Although  he  lived  in  his  master's  house,  he  performed  many 

V         times  certain  domestic  duties.     "  Learning  the  trade  "  meant  a  long 

period  of  shop  sweeping,  running  errands,  and  other  labor  which 

bore  little  or  no  relation  to  the  trade  itself. 

To  be  sure,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  working  under  one  master 
craftsman,  and  eventually  al)sorbed  all  of  the  skill  and  knowledge 
of  his  master.  But  the  shop  conditions  of  that  time  were  different 
from  what  they  are  to-day.  The  master  knew  the  whole  of  his  trade 
and  practiced  it  every  day.  There  was  little  subdivision  of  labor, 
little  differentiation  of  the  industry  into  subdivisions,  no  elaborate 
factory  system  such  as  exists  to-day. 

Fortunately  there  can  be  no  general  return  to  the  old  a])prentice- 
ship  system.  wThej)resent  industrial  conditions  will  not  allow  of  it, 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  consider  present  social  conditions  meeting 
the  old  relations  between  apprentice  and  employer.  Xo  one  with 
a  right  understanding  of  present  industrialism,  its  spirit,  purpose, 
and  methods  would  advocate  for  a  moment  a  return  to  the  old  system 
of  manufacturing.  Without  a  return  to  this  older  industrialism 
one  could  not  expect  to  have  any  regard  for  the  experience  of  the 
former  apprenticeship  system. 
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The  proprietors  of  industrial  establishments  at  the  present  time 
are  not  blind  to  the  necessity  of  training  labor  in  their  own  works. 
Thei*e  is  hardly  a  manufacturing  firm  to-day,  especially  in  machine 
trades,  in  jewelry  trades,  in  shipbuilding  trades,  which  does  not  have 
some  form  or  other  of  apprenticeship  system  whereby  the  boys  are 
indentured  for  a  term  of  years  to  the  trade. 

As  in  olden  times  some  boys  were  fortunate  in  living  and  working 
for  good  employers,  who  cared  for  them  physically  and  ethically 
and  taught  them  the  trade  in  which  they  promised  to  serve,  so  to-day 
one  finds  varying  phases  of  apprenticeship  agreements  and  fulfill- 
ments. The  present  sj'stems  range  from  those  which  merely  inden- 
ture the  boy  for  a  term  of  years,  with  a  gradual  increase  of  wages, 
but  without  a  veiy  definite  system  of  shop  training,  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  keeping  of  the  agreement  made  by  the  employer 
that  the  "  boy  shall  be  taught  the  art  and  mysteries  "  of  the  trade, 
to  the  system  employed  by  some  of  the  best  industrial  establishments 
in  the  country,  where  definite  facilities  are  given  for  the  boy  to  learn 
the  trade,  and  where  he  may  go  to  a  school  connected  with  the  factory, 
and  where  his  daily  trade  >vork  and  his  personal  life  are  carefully 
supervised  by  a  salaried  officer  whose  special  business  is  to  look  after 
the  apprentices. 

The  point  for  consideration  by  the  student  of  industrial  education 
is,  to  what  extent  do  these  modern  apprenticeship  systems  meet  the 
arguments  advanced  for  the  introduction  of  industrial  education  as 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  All  emploj^ers  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  kind  of  education.  Those  who  can  afford  it  prefer 
their  own  system.  More,  not  able  to  maintain  schools  in  connection 
with  their  works,  are  in  favor  of  the  public  supply  of  the  facilities. 
But  it  is  verj'  rare  to  find  an  employer  opposed  to  some  scheme  of 
industrial  education. 

In  the  careful  investigation  of  the  apprenticeship  systems  of  the 
country  for  the  purposes  of  this  publication,  it  has  been  found  that 
there  is  a  wide  variance  in  their  procedures.     For  example,  in  the 
machine  trades,  very  few  industrial  concerns  have  no  system;  the^ 
majority  have  a  system  of  indenture  for  a  term  of  years,  while  a  few  \ 
have  a  very  elal>orate  scheme,  whereby  they  give  a  trade  training  \ 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  public  industrial  training 
which  can  be  offered.     The  building  trades  have  a  system  of  trade 
training  more  like  that  of  former  times,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
as  their  materials  are  still  put  into  position  by  hand,  and  boys  can  be 
assigned  to  work  under  master  mechanics  as  of  old.     On  the  other 
hand,  any  apprenticeship  system  which  may  have  formerly  existed  in 
the  textile  industry  would  be  entirely  out  of  question  under  modern 
factory  conditions. 
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In  the  shoe  industry  there  has  been  such  an  enormous  growth  in  the 
use  of  machinery  and  such  a  consequent  subdivision  of  labor,  that  no 
apprenticeship  system  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  introduced.  This 
will  be  clearly  recognized  by  the  statement  that  there  are  over  100 
operations  in  the  making  of  a  shoe,  while  the  industry  itself  has  been 
subdivided  into  last  making,  leather  working,  shoe  making,  shoe 
machinery  manufacture,  shoe  fixings,  finishes,  etc. 

The  printing  and  book-making  trades  have  an  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem in  common  with  other  less  important  industries. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  some  industries  have  great  possibilities  in 
their  own  works  for  the  proper  training  of  employees,  while  other 
industries  must  look  to  public  industrial  education  to  meet  their  needs 
for  skilled  and  intelligent  workers.  The  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  this 
connection  is  that  industrial  education  must  be  adjusted  to  the  labor 
requirements  of  these  various  industries.  In  some  cases  the  public 
school  system  must  actually  supply,  as  far  as  any  such  system  can 
supply  it,  the  demand  for  skilled  workmen.  In  other  cases  training 
in  a  school  must  be  supplemented  by  the  training  in  the  shop;  and 
finally,  the  public  school  may  have  as  its  function  simply  the  proper 
preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  practical  and  efficient  training 
received  under  an  excellent  apprenticeship  system. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  needs  of  a  modern  apprenticeship  system  exists  in  a 
great  majority  of  those  industries  where  such  a  system  is  possible. 
The  last  ten  years  of  unprecedented  prosperity  have  made  the  need 
for  skilled  workers  so  acute  that  every  industrial  concern  of  note  is 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  some  plan  of  training  industrial  workers 
through  a  factory  system.  Instead  of  a  decadence  of  the  practice  of 
indenturing  apprentices  there  is  a  marked  revival  of  a  definite  sys- 
tem of  trainin<(  labor,  and  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  before  indus- 
trial education  as  it  exists  in  theory  will  confront  the  apprenticeship 
system  as  it  exists  in  fact. 

vThe  tendency  toward  the  general  adoption  of  some  form  of  appren- 
ticeshij)  is  decidedly  marked  in  all  trades  and  industries  where  such 
a  system  is  practicable;  indeed,  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  all 
concerns  will  have  as  good  a  system  as  a  few  now  have,  and  these  few 
will  have  a  system  far  superior  to  the  one  now  existing.  In  view  of 
this  fact  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  principles  and  methods  of 
some  of  the  l>e.st  of  these  sj'stems. 

A  careful  selection  is  made  of  boys  fitted  for  the  particular  work  in 
view.  They  pass  a  physical,  mental,  and  moral  examination,  which 
corresponds  to  a  school-entrance  examination.  Allowance  is  made  for 
pr(»vious  shop  experience  or  academic  training.  Graduates  of  manual 
training  schools  and  technical  colleges  have  their  period  of  appren- 
ticeship shortened,  \ 
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Their  rate_^4)»y  is  determined  beforehand  and  increases  fre- 
quently enough  to  make  the  boys  feel  that  they  are  getting  ahead. 
Some  firms  advocate  a  de]:)osit  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  to 
assist  the  parent  in  taking  the  matter  of  indenture  more  seriously. 
Other  firms  retain  the  money  earned  during  the  trial  service  until  the 
term  of  indenture  has  l^een  completed.  The  majority  of  firms  give  a 
bonus  varying  from  $50  to  $150  at  the  completion  of  the  term  of 
service  to  those  boys  whose  conduct,  both  moral  and  technical,  warrant 
it.  This  procedure  has  the  same  effect  as  school  ranking  and 
ctrtificates. 

The  length  of  service  is  definitely  agreed  upon  when  the  indenture 
papers  are  signed,  and  usually  is  four  years,  depending,  however, 
upon  the  particular  trade  and  the  age  at  which  the  candidate  enters 
it.    The  older  the  boys,  the  less  time  is  available  for  this  service. 

The  kii^d  of  work  the  boys  do  is  varied,  and  in  this  way  the  future 
of  the  apprentice  is  corisi dered7 as^welT aslTic  profits  to  bis  "derived 
from  his  service.  A  schedule  is  arranged  l>eforehand,  so  that  the  l)oy 
may  know  how  much  tinielie  wilTlTe  expected  to  give  to  certain  proc- 
esses and  machines.  In  brief,  it  is  a  shop  course  of  study  such  as  any 
industrial  school  would  be  expected  to  have.  At  leant  three  large 
concerns  have  special  shops  set  aside  for  the  fii'st  two  years  of  train- 
ing of  apprentices,  which  practice  guarantees  to  every  boy  an  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  affords  him  expert  instruction  in  the  practical 
w^ork  during  the  most  important  part  of  his  course. 

This  plan  makes  a  close  approach,  in  its  spirit  and  purpose,  to  in- 
dustrial education,  in  that  there  is  a  special  shop  instructor  qualified 
to  teach  a  definite  shop  course — a  man  who  teaches  the  boys  the  best 
principles  of  manufacturing,  and  prepares  them  for  the  other  work 
which  comes  in  the  regular  shops  in  the  last  tAvo  years  of  service. 

There  can  be  no  question  raised  as  to  the  value  of  the  instruction 
received  in  such  a  training  room.  The  shop  methods  are  up-to-date, 
and  the  learning  of  them  is  not  dei>endent  upon  master  workmen  in 
the  regular  shops,  whose  methods  may  be  more  or  less  obsolete  or  w^ho 
may  be  indifferent  to  imparting  knowledge. 

Nearly  all  of  the  best  concerns  which  have  the  modern  apprentice- \ 
ship  system  "  arrange  for ''  academic  work  to  supplement  the  workJ> 
in  the  shop.  They  recognize Tluif  the  object  of  the  system  is  to  teach 
the  boy  a  trade,  and  that  the  trade  can  not  be  learned  unless  the  boy 
knows  the  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  business  methods  which  ac- 
company the  trade.  This  instruction  is  given  by  some  establishments 
in  a  schoolroom  connected  with  the  factory.  When  the  teacher  of 
these  subjects  is  a  master  of  pedagogical  principles,  and  has  an  in- 
terest in  boys  and  a  knowledge  of  the  industry,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
this  supplemental  academic  instruction,  combined  with  shop  training, 
is  a  very  strong  competitor  of  the  best  industrial  education  under 
public  auspices  tliat  could  be  devised. 
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The  phrase  "  arranged  for  "  has  l)een  used  advisedly,  for  no  two 
concerns  agree  as  to  the  method  they  employ  for  this  academic  in- 
struction, and  unfortunately  the  methods  adopted  sometimes  lack  in 
definiteness.  The  public  industrial  or  trade  school  will  always  be  a 
better  place  for  a  boy  to  receive  the  proper  academic  instruction,  un- 
less the  industrial  establishments  make  an  effort  to  arrange  means  of 
imparting  more  definitely  this  instruction. 

A  few  maimfacturing  concerns,  such  as  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany at  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company  at 
Quincy,  Mass.,  the  Yale  &  Towne  Maimfacturing  Company  at  Staf- 
ford, Conn.,  and  the  George  V.  Cresson  li'on  Works  at  Philadelphia, 
.•together  with  three  large  railroads,  have  each  provided  definite  in- 
..struction  in  the  tlieory^  as  well  as  the  practice  of  _the  trade  it  repre- 
sents. In  each  case  one  oT  tlie  engineering  staff  has  l)een  chosen  as 
the  academic  instructor,  and  through  special  text-books  and  notes  the 
boys  are  shown  the  reason  for  shop  proce^sses  and  the  application  of 
principles  of  mathematics  and  science.  None  of  these  concerns  give 
instruction  in  English  or  history  except  such  as  may  incidentally  be 
called  for  in  class  discu&sion.  The  special  text-lK)oks  and  notes  on 
mathematics  and  mechanical  drawing  which  are  used  are  exceedingly 
practical,  and  furnish  an  object  lesson  for  any  student  of  industrial 
education.  In  cases  of  advanced  apprenticeships  the  boys  are  taught 
on  "company  time,"  being jDaid  for  the  time  consumed.  This  is  an 
essential  feature  of  modern  apprenticeship  systems. 

The  majority  of  the  concerns  having  an  ap[)renticeship  system  fail 
to  provide  in  their  works  definite  instruction  in  tlie  related  subjects 
of  mathematics  and  science.  An  investigation  sliows  that  they  "en- 
courage ''  boys  to  attend  public  evening  schools,  mechanics'  institutes, 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associntion  classes.  Careful  investi- 
gation shows  that  this  encouragement  lacks  definite  results.  The 
effort  of  the  l)()ys  is  not  followed  by  definite  re|)orts  from  the  school 
authorities,  and  in  only  one  instance,  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  AVorks, 
do  the  factory  managers  know  definitely  how  many  boys  attend  the 
evening  schools.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company  require  those 
apprentices  who  are  d(»ficient  in  school  training  to  attend  the  public 
evening  schools,  and  last  year  148  out  of  808  who  were  serving  their 
time  were  required  to  attend. 

To  "'  encourage "  l)()ys  to  take  correspondence  school  wx)rk  and 
evening  school  instruction  without  following  them  up  or  offering 
definite  inducements  for  so  doing  by  a  shortened  apprenticre  course, 
while  it  may  show  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  employei-s  to  recognize 
I  the  efficiency  of  education,  will  not  bring  the  results  that  public  in- 
'[  dustrial  education  woidd  produce  where  book  instruction  was  a 
re<}uired  part  of  the  course  for  every  boy.     In  this  respect  the  api)i'en- 
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ticeship  system  as  now  carried  on  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  work 
which  would  be  done  in  the  regular  industrial  or  trade  school. 

Tn  all  the  better  appi-enticeship  systems  the  boys  arc  in  charge  of 
a  competent  man,  whose  duty  in  whole  or  in  part  is  to  see  that  a 
proper  selection  is  made  in  engaging  new  boys  and  in  looking  after 
their  general  welfare.  He  is  exi>ected  to  encourage  clean  personal 
habits,  inculcate  right  ideals  of  work,  and  exert  a  wholesome  influence 
on  the  boy  both  inside  and  outside  the  factory.  ^y 

There  are  certain  well-defined  advantages  of  a  pro})er  apprentice- 
ship system  over  almost  any  industriaT  school  system  which  is  likely 
to  be  devised.    A  good  shop  system  assures  the  boy  a  practical  train-   f 
ing  in  actual  shop  processes  and  methods,  for  every  apprentice  is 
employed  on  the  i-egular  factory  product.    The  psychological  value^ 
of  commercial  work  is  of  great  im[)ortance.     It  takes  a  boy  out  of 
the  sphere  of  theory  and  into  that  of  practice.    It  clinches  the  boy's3 
interest,  and  makes  him  realize  that  the  product  of  his  work  is  to  bo 
a  part  of  some  useful  machine.    It  makes  him  familiar  with  factory  j 
life  and  system.    It  may  save  the  time  of  the  boys,  for  the  boy  coming  ^ 
from  the  school  shop,  no  mirffeFliow  good  his  training,  must  start 
as  an  unknown  quantity  with  his  now  employer  and  win  his  way 
from  the  Iwjginning,  while  a  boy  already  four  years  in  the  service  of 
the  company  may  have  won  their  confidence  and  esteem,  may  have 
developed  ability  and  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  so  as  to  put  himself  in  line 
for  promotion  even  l)efon»  he  completes  the  apprenticeship  term  of 
service. 

The  apprenticeship  system  of  a  large  factory  which  is  the  chief 
industrial  concern  of  a  city,  will  naturally  be  considered  by  the 
public  as  the  substitute  for  a  trade  school,  as  both  parents  and  boys 
will  argue  that  as  long  as  the  boy  is  eventually  going  to  work  for 
the  concern,  it  would  1x5  just  as  well  to  start  at  once  after  leaving  the 
granmiar  s(»hool  and  not  '*  waste  ''  time  by  attending  a  special  school, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  concern  would  not  recognize  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  trade  school  graduate  by  deducting  more  than  a  year  or 
two  from  his  term  of  indenture. 

The  apprenticeship  course  gives  a  boy  a  chance  to  earn  as  well  as 
learn.  This  has  an  important  bearing  upon  industrial  education, 
for  the  class  of  boys  which  will  l)e  attracted,  in  the  minds  of  the 
advocates  of  apprenticeship,  are  just  the  ones  who  can  not  afford  to 
spend  four  years  in  a  trade  school  wheix*  no  opportunity  is  presented 
to  earn  money.  The  idea  of  earning  money  is  strongest  in  a  boy  in 
his  early  teens,  and  in  his  desire  to  be  a  producer  the  apprenticeship 
course  will  appeal  to  him. 

In  so  far  as  the  apprenticeship  system  does  not  overemphasize 
academic  instruction,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  will,  it 
will  offer  great  inducements  to  tlie  boy  who  does  not  want  to  study. 
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Those  who  favor  industrial  schools  make  a  special  point  of  the  ap-^ 
peal  which  schools  of  this  character  will  make  to  boys  of  this  type. 
Indeed,  every  industrial  school  programme  published  at  the  pre&ciit 
time  places  less  emphasis  on  academic  instruction  than  now  exists 
in  our  manual  training  high  schools,  but  at  the  same  time  the  school 
side  overshadows  the  shop  side.  The  apprenticeship  system  stands 
for  shop  first  and  the  school  afterwards. 

The  apprenticeship  appeals  to  the  parents  of  boys  as  being  very 
practical.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  majority  of  people 
that  a  trade  can  only  be  learned  in  a  shop,  is  one  that  a  trade  school 
will  have  difficulty  in  meeting  in  the  face  of  definite  shop  training 
presented  in  the  form  of  the  modern  apprenticeship  system.  It  is 
not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  parents  are  correct 
in  their  assumption,  but  merely  to  point  out  that  such  an  impression 
exists  and  will  have  a  marked  bearing  on  the  problem  of  trade-school 
education. 

Apprenticeship  systems  appeal  to  the  employer  because  he  can 
train  boys  in  processes  and  methods  peculiar  to  his  business,  or  in 
what,  rightly  oF^Wrorigly,  he  considers  as  being  peculiar  to  hinu 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  best  of  trade  schools  the  employer  would  have 
to  adjust  his  methods  to  those  employed  in  the  school,  or  else  the 
school  would  have  to  fit  its  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  latter  would  be  impossible  where  a  large  number  of 
concerns  of  similar  character  existed  in  the  same  city.  Moreover, 
the  employer  can  afford  to  teach4i  boy  who  is  inexperienced  if  he  is 
an  apprentice,  as  ho  can  make  a  profit  on  him.  If  the  boy  were  a 
trade-school  graduate,  he  would  want  more  pay  at  the  start  than 
the  employer  could  afford  to  pay  him,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
boy  would  require  time  to  adjust  himself  to  shop  conditions. 
^The  apprenticeship  system  most  certainly  ai)peals  to  the  majority 
of  workingmen,  in  that  it  starts  the  boy  at  the  bottom  round  of  the 
industrial  ladder,  and  through  a  natural  process  of  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest''  eliminates  the  undesirable  elements.  The  tfade'^school 
might  give  its  graduates  an  impression  that  they  were  predestined  to 
he  foremen,  and  aside  from  causing  hard  feelings  on  the  part  of  shop- 
trained  boys,  would  tend  to  close  the  door  of  advancement  to  those 
who  were  not  graduates  of  trade  schools.  It  is  of  social  and  industrial 
significance  that  our  head  workers  should  rise  from  the  ranks  if  we 
are  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  mass  of  industrial  workers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  apprentice  would  advance  through  a  deserved 
promotion  gained  by  experience  to  positions  of  responsibility.  His 
personal  ccmtact  with  the  rank  and  file  would  leaven  the  entire  mass 
of  his  fellow  employees.  The  experience  of  men  now  foremen  and 
superintendents  who  have  risen  from  being  ai)prentice  boys  points 
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out  that  they  get  along  better  with  those*  under  them  because  they 
were  "  one  of  them." 

A  proper  apprentice  system  is  the  only  way  to  give  trade  training 
in  lines  of  industry  located  in  small  cifies  and  towns  where  there 
are  not  enough  industrial  workers  to  warrant  a  special  public  trade 
school,  or  in  those  industries,  located  in  large  cities,  which  have  a 
special  line  of  manufacturing  which  no  public  school  would  be  war-  / 
ranted  in  teaching  to  boys,  because  of  the  expense  of  special  courses 
of  instruction  for  one  industry  which  was  not  typical  of  the  majority 
of  the  other  industries. 

The  impression  must  not  l)e  given  that  all  apprenticeship  systems 
are  a  substitute  for  the  trade  school,  for  there  are  at  the  present  time, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  but  a  few  concerns  which  carry  on  an  appren- 
ticeship system  that  meets  the  entire  social  and  trade  problems  as 
would  a  good  trade  school.  Given  a  practical  sort  of  trade  school 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  shop  side  and  a  system  of  academic  instruc- 
tion well  correlated  with  the  shop  instruction,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  first-class  apprenticeship  system  with  thorough  shop  training  and 
a  reasonable  amount  of  academic  instruc^fion,  it  might  Ix^  hard  to  see 
which  would  be  the  l)etter  for  the  boy.'**' With  a  poor  apprenticeship 
system,  with  the  exploitation  of  the  l)oy  at  the  expense  of  shop  and 
academic  training,  there  would  be  no  question  of  the  advantage  of 
the  public  trade  school. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  not  all  the  boys  of  a  community  work  in  a 
shop  which  has  a  complete  apprenticeship  system  such  as  has  been 
outlined.  There  arc  some  shops  which  have  merely  an  indenture 
system  without  definite  shop  training,  and  no  academic  training. 
There  are  others  which  are  engaged  in  a  line  of  work  where  no  ap- 
prenticeship would  be  possible,  and  still  others  which  are  too  small 
to  have  more  than  a  half  a  dozen  apprentices  and  in  which  it  would 
not  be  feasible  to  have  any  elal)orate  shop  and  scJiool  training  in  their 
works.  Under  such  conditions  these  industries  must  look  to  public 
trade  schools  to  supply  their  need  for  skilled  labor.  Investigation 
shows  that  there  are  few  cities  where  there  would  not  be  need  for  pub- 
lic industrial  education  which  would  have  two  purposes  in  view,  one 
the  preparation  of  boys  for  the  advan(»ed  tyi^e  of  apprenticeship  sj^s- 
tem,  represented  in  a  few  of  the  lo<!al  factories,  and  the  other  a  trade 
training  which  would  be  a  sul)stitute  for  the  lack  of  first-class  shop 
training  which  might  exist  in  the  remaining  shops. 

There  is  still  a  large  numl)er  of  shops  in  which  there  is  a  so-called 
apprenticeship  system  that  exists  in  name  only,  and  this  condition  is 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

The  apprenticeship  system  should  have  as  its  basis  a  mutual  agree- 
ment  between  two  persons,  the  enij)loyer  and  the  boy,  to  perfoi-m  cef-' 
tain  acts  which  are  of  mutual  advantage,  the  employer  agreeing  to 
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teach  the  boy  a  trade,  and  the  boy  in  return  agreeing  to  be  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  and  to  continue  his  services  for  a  cer- 
tain definite  time.  No  contract  can  be  worthy  of  the  name  if  it  is 
one-sided,  and  no  apprenticeship  system  will  succeed  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  boy  are  not  bound  up  with  those  of  his  employer. 

The  problem  of  trade  training  is  made  very  complex  by  the  present 
system  of  specialization,  and  owing  to  the  short  time  required  for  a 
l)eginner  to  learn  a  single  process  and  become  a  productive  unit  in  the 
factory.  A  proi>er  apprentice  system  will  guarantee  to  the  boy  the 
opportunity  of  learning  hisJiiada-aajkiYjiple,  at  a  fixed  wage  with  a 
steady  increase. 

The  employer  must  provide  shop  facilities  so  that  the  boys  can  re- 
ceive this  all-round  training,  and  so  avoid  the  exploitation  of  the  boys. 
Unless  great  care  is  exercised  such  exploitation  is  very  probable,  for 
the  foreman  and  the  boy  are  working  at  cross  purposes.  The  boy  ex- 
pects definite  shop  training,  wants  to  procure  all  possible  information 
in  the  shortest  time,  and  desires  a  variety  of  work  and  opportunity  to 
work  in  all  departments.  The  foreman,  on  the  other  hand,  represent- 
ing the  company,  strives  for  economy,  for  cheapness  of  production, 
and  he  can  better  further  his  ends  by  keeping  the  apprentice  on  one 
class  of  work  and  in  one  department  for  a  long  time. 

Few  foremen  combine  a  legitimate  care  of  their  own  interests  with 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  boy's  objective.  The  average  foreman 
utilizes  the  apprentice  at  first  for  an  errand  boy.  Then  he  gives  him 
simple  work  at  a  Ix^nch,  such  as  chiseling  and  plain  filing,  cleaning  of 
small  castings,  or  assisting  the  stockkeeper  in  handling  small  tools 
and  stock  materials.  While  this  ])r()eedure  accustoms  the  boy  to  the 
factory  atmosphere  and  gives  him  an  olementnrv  knowledge  of  his 
trade,  it  d(K*s  not  take  long  before  the  Iwnd  in  tlie  efficiency  curve  is 
reached,  and  any  further  expenditure  of  time  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  disproportionate  to  the  additional  advantage  gained. 

This  forces  the  apprentice  to  pusli  himself  forward  in  order  to 
learn  different  classics  of  work,  and  the  foreman  is  usually  slow  to 
respond  by  giving  liim  the  advantage  of  a  variety  of  training,  because 
if  the  boy  is  inefficient  at  some  particular  work  he  will  naturally  l>e 
held  at  that  work  for  improvement,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  l)oy 
is  efficient,  the  foreman  is  likely  to  keep  him  for  an  undue  length  of 
time  on  it  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  commercial  advantage  from 
him. 

Sweei)ing  floors,  piling  castings,  and  running  errands  may  try  out 
the  boy  and  test  his  ability  to  stick  to  his  job,  but  these  qualities  would 
l)e  tested  just  as  well  l)y  assigning  him  to  definite  bench  or  machine 
work,  for  the  shop  management  ought  to  be  ascertaining  the  boy's 
ability  to  make  a  good  mechanic. 


! 
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J  When  the  shops  are  in  control  of  narrow-minded  workmen  the 
I  ,  ^apprentice  labors  under  a  great  disadvantage,  in  that  the  workmen 
*  f  'fail  to  show  the  boy  anj'thing.  Either  through  ignorance  or  malicious- 
ness the  workmen  fail  to  point  out  to  the  boy  the  best  method  of  doing 
the  shop  work.  They  would  have  him  "  pick  it  up  "  as  they  did.  In 
some  cases  the  workmen  themselves  do  not  know  the  latest  principles 
in  shop  work.  Through  special  shop  training  rooms  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  has  been  able  to  develop  a  standard  of  labor-skill  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  the  boys  had  been  thrown  in  ctmtact 
with  the  mass  of  mechanics.  When  these  boys  graduate  from  the 
apprentice  course  they  set  a  standard  for  the  whole  factory  organi- 
zation. 
^AQtber- disadvantage  of  some  apprenticeship  systems  is  that  cer-l 

/tain  establishments  are  so  large,  have  so  many  departments  and  so 
many  operations  and  processes,  that  the  capacity  and  time  of  the  boy 
are  fully  employed  in  mastering  the  details  of  one  department  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  departments.  This  tends  to  keep  the  boy  in 
that  department  after  he  has  finished  his  term  of  apprenticeship 
service,  and  prevents  him  from  working  in  any  other  department  in 
another  factory  should  he  desire  to  leave  the  employ  of  the  firm. 
Public  industrial  or  trade  schools  should  never  become  so  narrow  in 
their  scope  as  to  prevent  an  all-round  shop  training. 

Up  to  tfeis  point  the  argument  has  concerned  itself  with  two,  phases 
of  the  apprenticeship  system,  one  a  definite  and  complete  system, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  trade  school,  depending 
upon  conditions  both  civic  and  industrial ;  the  other  an  indefinite  and 
jncomplfite-System.  which  lacks  the  fulfilling  of  a  mutual  obligationjt 
which  is  very  essential  to  a  properly  conducted  apprenticesliip  course/ 
There  is  yet  another  form  of  apprenticeshij)  system  now  in  existence 
which  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  whole  subject  of  industrial 
education.  It  represents  just  as  definite  and  complete  a  system  as  the 
one  first  referred  to,  except  that  it  indentures  apprentices  to  one  de- 
partment, and  one  departnwyt  only,  for  a  term  varying  from  one  to 
two  years.  It  is  called  the  sjjieijial  apprenticeship  system.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Machine  Tool  Buildei's. 
This  system  takes  into  account  the  changing  conditions  in  the  ma- 
chinery manufacturing  business  with  regard  to  the  increasing  spe- 
cialization which  runs  through  the  industry.     It  assumes  that,  if  the 

I    vast  majority  of  w^orkmen  arc  to  l)e  specialists,  the  apprenticeship 

j  system  should  recognize  the  fact  and  train  boys  for  the  work  which 
they  are  going  to  do.  The  managers  in  these  concerns  state  that  it  is 
a  condition  and  not  a  theory  which  confronts  them.  They  state  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  boys  for  the  general  shop  courses  through  the 
low  rate  of  wages  which  can  be  offered  them,  because  when  boys  are 
transferred  from  one  department  to  another  there  is  for  the  time 
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being  a  loss  of  efficiency  as  far  as  output  is  concerned.  High  enough 
wages  to  attract  boys  can  not  be  paid  without  a  loss  in  profit. 

Under  the  special  apprenticeship  plan  boys  attain  a  good  degree  of 
efficiency  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  deliberate  instruction  in  one 
department  being  reflected  in  an  immediately  increased  efficiency,  and 
the  plan  is  furthered  because  it  is  found  to  be  immediately  profitable 
to  the  employer  to  give  it. 

These  manufacturers  have  been  hindered  in  their  production  by 
the  lack  of  skilled  men  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  boys  to  learn 
the  trade  of  machinist,  for  these  boys  could  go  right  into  the  shop  as 
machine  hands  and  earn  good  wages  at  automatic  machines. 

The  onlj'  way  these  firms  could  meet  the  problem  was  to  give  the 
boys,  as  special  apprentices,  the  sort  of  work  w^hich  paid  a  definite 
profit  to  the  firm  from  the  start.  This  plan  appeals  especially  to  boys 
from  the  country  who,  away  from  home,  can  not  live  on  the  sanall 
wages  paid  the  general  apprentice. 

The  special  apprenticeship  contract  covers  a  trial  period  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  hours,  and  then  an  indenture  to  one  of  11  depart- 
ments— turning,  vertical  boring  mill,  horizontal  boring  mill,  planing, 
milling,  drilling,  grinding,  erecting,  turret,  vise,  scraping.  Not  less 
than  12  cents  an  hour  is  paid  the  beginner,  and  at  the  end  of  one  and 
one-half  years  he  can  earn  as  much  as  20  cents  per  hour.  The  general 
apprentice  course  in  many  factories  has  frequently  a  maximum  wage 
at  the  end  of  four  years  of  service  not  approaching  what  is  paid 
under  the  special  apprenticeship  plan  at  the  end  of  a  year's  service. 

As  a  rule,  specialization  limits  capacity  and  narrows  the  mind.  It 
is  right  as  it  secures  special  skill,  but  there  should  l)e  something  more 
in  order  to  train  the  broad  man. 

Careful  investigation  shows  that  the  demand  for  trade  schools 
comes  from  employers  who  have  no  systematic,  definite  method  of 
training  their  apprentices.  These  men  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  public  trade  school  would  furnish  them  with  a  supply  of  skilled 
mechanics.  (Icnerally  they  have  no  more  realization  of  the  probable 
results  of  a  public  trade  school,  as  far  as  producing  skilled  mechanics 
is  concerned,  than  they  have  of  the  possibilities  of  a  first-class  appren- 
ticeship system  in  their  own  works. 

Those  managers  of  industrial  concerns  who  have  now  in  operation 
a  broad,  comprehensive  form  of  apprenticeship  are  in  favor  of  trade 
schools,  not  iK'cause  they  will  meet  their  special  needs,  but  rather 
because  they  are  in  favor  of  all  forms  of  industrial  education,  and 
the  success  of  their  apprenticeship  system  has  proved  to  them  that 
trade  instruction  can  be  made  practical  and  ett'ective.  Moreover, 
these  men  desire  to  see  the  general  introduction  of  trade  schools 
to  meet  the  needs  of  conc^erns  which  do  not  and  can  not  have  a  system 
of  apprenticeship  as  elaborate  as  their  own. 
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In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  superintendents  of  those  indus- 
.  trial  organizations  which  have  this  advanced  type  of  apprentice- 
ship, combining  shop  and  academic  training,  do  not  feel  that  local^ 
/schools  will  meet  the  needs  of  their  own  factories.    They  claim  that ) 
/  the  technical  requirements  of  their  business  are  such  that  no  special 
'  public  trade  school  could  ever  fill  the  requirements.    This  feeling 
exists  very  strongly  among  the  managers  of  the  various  railroads 
which  have  adopted  an  apprenticeship  system.    Some  of  these  men 
feel  that  the  trade-school  graduate  would  come  into  the  shop  with  a 
more  or  less  high  opinion  of  his  economic  value,  and  the  company 
would  have  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  making  him  over,  and  those 
years  would   be   somewhat    wasted   as    far   as   both    parties   were 
concerned. 

Moreover,  they  feel  that  it  is  far  better  to  train  boys  right  in  the 
shops  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  eventually  become  foremen  and 
superintendents,  than  to  train  them  outside  the  shops  and  then  expect 
them  to  have  the  same  influence  on  their  shopmates  that  they  would 
have  if  they  had  been  taught  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  boys. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  any  of  the  industrial  managers  are 
opposed  to  trade  schools  "  per  se."  They  simply  do  not  see  the 
need  for  them  in  connection  with  their  own  concerns,  but  they  do 
wish  to  have  them  for  the  "  other  fellow,"  who  has  no  definite  system 
of  training  skilled  mechanics. 

The  Douglas  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  emphasized 
the  need  for  industrial  schools  which  would  provide  for  the  Iwy  and 
girl  of  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  who  leave  the  grammar  school 
and  "waste  two  years"  before  they  are  wanted  in  the  industries. 
This  statement  is  reenforced  through  recent  interviews  with  manu- 
facturers. The  terms  of  the  indentures  which  these  men  have 
adopted  do  not  provide  for  a  boy  before  he  is  16  or  17  years  of  age. 
These  men  find  that  many  of  the  applicants  have  left  school  as  soon 
as  the  law  allowed,  that  they  have  been  in  all  sorts  of  work,  and  that 
they  have  not  improved  mentally  or  morally  and  have  forgotten 
many  of  the  precepts  taught  in  s(»hool.  While  they  emphasize  the 
fact  that  they  prefer  to  give  trade  instruction  to  these  boys  in  their 
own  way,  they  would  like  to  have  boys  better  prepared  in  the  lines 
of  general  intelligence,  in  hand  training,  with  a  better  mental  grasp 
of  industrialism,  a  better  understanding  of  practical  mathematics, 
simple  mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  and  hence  believe  firmly  in  public 
industrial  education. 
While  the  question  may  arise  as  to  the  value  of  the  trade  school 
\  as  compared  with  a  first-class  apprenticeship  system,  there  is  no 
\  doubt  of  the  need  for  industrial  training  in  our  public  schools  as  a 
;  definite  preparation  for  the  special  shop  training  which  is  being 
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generally  adopted  in  all  modern  shops,  as  well  as  for  employment  in 
those  concerns  which  have  only  a  mediocre  system  of  training. 
j  The  unwillingness  of  manufacturers  to  employ  a  boy  until  he  is  16 
or  17,  and  so  has  reached  the  age  of  discretion  as  well  as  more  physical 
maturity,  makes  it  imperative  that  public  education  provide  facilities 
for  meeting  this  condition.  The  recent  developments  of  the  special 
apprenticeship  system  in  the  machine  tool  builders'  trade  only  empha- 
size the  need  for  this  type  of  school.  The  tendency  is  toward  speciali- 
zation. There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact.  The  rapid  increase 
in  the  numl)er  of  divisions  of  the  various  industries  into  related 
industries,  the  ever-increasing  subdivision  of  processes  and  operations 
within  a  single  department  of  an  industry,  mean  that  no  worker  can 
master  the  whole  of  an  industry  unless  extraordinary  effort  is  made, 
either  by  trade  schools  or  by  manufacturers  through  complete  appren- 
ticeship systems,  to  offset  the  prevailing  tendency. 

Specialization  tends  to  narrow  the  field  of  vision  of  the  worker. 
If  this  condition  is  likely  to  continue,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
this  will  not  be  the  case,  it  means  that  the  boy  must  receive  some  all- 
round  academic  and  hand  training  before  he  goes  to  work,  for  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  majority  to  rise  above  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  prevailing  industrial  organization.  It  is  the  common  experi- 
ence that  few  boys  who  enter  upon  the  special  apprenticeship  system 
ever  take  up  the  full  apprenticeshi])  course  afterwards.  The  pay  at 
the  end  of  the  special  apprenticeship  service  is  too  large  in  proportion 
to  that  which  a  boy  would  receive  if  he  started  over  again  in  another 
department,  to  make  it  a  sufficient  inducement  for  him  to  continue  a 
scheme  of  training  which  would  make  him  a  nuister  of  the  details  of 
all  departments,  of  which  there  are  as  many  as  11  in  the  machine  tool 
industry. 

The  action  of  the  National  Tool  Builders'  Association  in  boldly 
stating  that  they  expect  to  train  six'cialists  will  do  more  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  (he  necessity  for  broad  industrial  training 
l)efore  the  age  of  17  than  any  other  procedure.  The  public  uuist  face 
the  question  as  it  stands. 

There  is  a  need  for  more  i)ractical  ap])lication  of  mathematics  and 
science  in  our  public  schools,  whether  they  be  the  regular  public 
schools  as  now  conducted  or  the  special  industrial  schools  to  come. 
The  excellent  work  Inking  done  by  the  superintendents  of  apprentices 
in  the  large  industrial  establishments  along  lines  of  practical  teach- 
ing, by  shop  ])rol)lems  bearing  upon  the  formal  subjects  of  aiithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  and  chemistry,  will  luivt*  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  courses  of  study  in  the  regular  and  special  schools 
conducted  under  public  auspices.  It  is  a  revelation  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  the  tcnichers  in  these  apprentice  courses  api)roach  the  prob- 
lem of  the  application  of  theory  to  i)ractice.    Each  example  is  a 
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concrete  illustration  of  some  mechanical  or  other  principle  of  the 
daily  shop  practice.  In  some  instances  the  teaching  covers  arith- 
metic, elementary  algebra,  mensuration,  elementary  trigonometry, 
elements  of  machines,  power  transmission,  strength  of  materials,  ele- 
mentary electricity,  mechanical  drawing,  and  machine  design.  The 
apprentice  learns  a  valuable  lesson  of  the  monetary  value  of  such  a 
training  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  company  is  willing  to  pay  his 
regular  wage  during  the  period  that  he  is  receiving  this  academic 
instruction. 

No  provision  is  made  by  many  firms  for  academic  teaching  in  con- 
nection with  the  apprenticeship  system.  Many  firms  do  not  feel  that 
they  can  afford  to  do  it,  and  express  the  conviction  that  either  the 
public  day  school  ought  to  meet  this  requirement  or  else  the  appren- 
tices should  attend  a  good  evening  school.  But  whenever  a  concern 
can  have  the  boys  engaged  on  productive  work  and  at  the  same  time 
give  them  academic  training,  all  on  a  profit-paying  basis,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  adopt  the  scheme  of  combined  shop  and  school 
training. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  public  evening  schools  and  other 
agencies  of  supplemental  education  are  the  only  ones  to  provide 
facilities  for  this  school  instruction  for  boys  who  have  not  received 
sufficient  training  to  enter  the  trades.  A  few  managers  do  not  favor 
the  evening  school  plan,  as  they  believe  that  the  boys  are  not  in  a 
physical  and  mental  condition  to  do  the  best  work.  Tlie  majority 
are  in  accord  with  supplementary  evening  instruction,  and  believe 
that  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  serve  to  eliminate 
the  boy  who  has  not  sufficient  perseverance  and  patience,  and  leave 
the  boy  who  is  worthy  of  promotion  to  a  higher  position. 

It  appears  that  evening  schools  will  have  an  important  bearing 
<m  the  future  apprenticeship  system.  Doctor  Balliet  states  that  the 
problem  of  efficient  evening  school  instruction  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  serious  educational  (luestions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  apprentices  themselves  oftentimes  prefer  to  attend  evening 
schools  conducted  under  private  auspices  rather  than  take  public  even- 
ing courses.  In  one  concern  which  compels  apprentices  to  attend  some 
evening  school,  42  per  cent  go  to  private  schools  where  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  fee  and  furnish  their  own  text-books.  They  state 
that  they  receive  more  individual  attention  in  these  schools,  and  that 
the  courses  of  instruction  are  more  closely  adapted  to  their  needs. 

Such  a  statement  is  seen  to  be  undoubtedly  true,  if  one  considers 
that  the  majority  of  public  school-teachers  are  regularly  employed 
in  the  day  schools  and  naturally  use  the  methods  and  texts  prescribed 
for  day  students.  Private  educational  institutions  which  are  avail- 
able to  these  apprentices  are  usually  open  only  nights,  and  have  a 
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specii^l  corps  of  teachers  selected  from  the  various  factories.  While 
this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  economy,  as  no  institution  could  afford 
to  pay  a  teacher  at  the  rate  of  a  full  day's  work  for  a  few  hours  in 
an  evening,  it  serves  a  pedagogical  and  industrial  purpose  by  pro- 
viding competent  men  who  are  fully  alive  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  industry. 

It  is  but  a  question  of  time  before  public  evening  schools  will  offer 
opportunity  for  all  classes  of  workers.  Much  of  the  instruction  at 
the  present  time  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commercial  class. 
The  time  must  come  when  the  facilities  of  our  manual  training  high 
schools  and  technical  schools  will  be  open  to  the  apprentices  of  the 
community.  The  excellent  example  of  the  Springfield  Technical 
High  School  in  throwing  open  its  doors  to  the  mechanics  of  the  city, 
whereby  they  can  use  the  shops  and  drawing  room,  is  worthy  of  emu- 
lation by  other  cities.  The  well-equipped  Stuyvesant  Technical  High 
School  in  New  York  City  will  be  open  soon  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
city.  Other  cities  are  contemplating  a  similar  course.  In  this  way 
whatever  evils  result  from  shop  specialization  can  be  met. 

A  differentiation  in  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  will  even- 
tually come  about.  In  the  German  continuation  schools  one  finds 
that  there  is  "  arithmetic  for  the  machinist,"  "  arithmetic  for  the  car- 
penter," '*  chemistry  for  the  textile  worker,"  etc.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  group  of  75  apprentices  now  divided  into  three  sections  in  our 
public  evening  schools  without  regard  to  occupation  should  not  be 
formed  into  the  same  number  of  sections,  but  with  each  section  made 
up  of  men  in  allied  trades.  Moreover,  the  teacher  could  be  selected 
for  his  knowledge  of  that  particular  phase  of  the  subject  which  his 
section  was  concerned  with.  It  would  not  cost  the  school  department 
any  more  to  employ  a  man  outside  the  corps  of  re^^nlar  teachers,  and 
the  result  would  l>e  more  efficient  service. 

The  varied  experiences  of  manufacturers  under  the  different  types 
of  aj)i)renticeship  which  have  been  described  lead  to  certain  general 
considerations  and  conclusions  regardijig  the  relation  of  apprentice- 
ship systems  to  gejieral  industrial  education,  including  of  course  in 
the  latter  term  trade  schools. 

Facts  that  have  been  given  prove  without  question  that  tlic  appren- 
ticeship system,  as  is  the  case  with  trade  schools  ajul  the  more  general 
industrial  schools,  is  designed  to  train  for  a  trade  and  to  develop  the 
mind.  Thus  the  aim  and  purpose  of  all  three  methods  are  the  same, 
each  to  l)e  applied  and  developed  in  acconhuice  with  the  conditions 
of  industry  and  the  opj)ortunity  of  securing  pupils  or  apprentices. 

The  facts  also  show  conclusively  that  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  a 
trade  or  industrial  school  of  some  kind  is  the  only  agency  by  which 
an  increased  amount  of  skill  can  be  obtained  or  secured.  In  the 
opinion  of  all  educators  who  are  advocating  some  system  of  education 
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by  which  there  shall  be  secured  this  increased  amount  of  skill,  the 
apprenticeship  system  in  its  modem  form  must  be  reckoned  with  as 
a  powerful  element.    The  apprenticeship  trade  school  and  the  half 
time  trade  school  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  main  difference  between  these  types  of  school  and  the  general 
apprenticeship  system  of  the  l)etter  order  lies  in  the  former  placing 
upon  a  separate  department  of  industrial  organization  the  duty  of 
training  apprentices  in  those  features  of  a  trade  which  can  be  best 
taught  in  a  school.  There  are  nearly  as  many  expressions  of  these 
types  of  school  as  there  are  firms  or  industries  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  conduct  them.  These  schools  approach  closely  the  supposed 
purpose  of  trade  schools,  and  are  at  the  same  time  closely  allied  to 
the  apprenticeship  system  for  two  reasons:  (1)  in  some  cases  they 
bear  a  direct  relation  to  an  apprenticeship  system,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  North  End  Union,  where  one  year  is  deducted  from  the  regular 
indenture  of  the  boy  who  attends  the  school;  (2)  because  in  other 
cases  they  are  carried  on  by  the  concern  itself  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
apprenticeship  system. 

f  The  main  difference  between  the  public  trade  school  and  the  schools 
that  have  been  described  is  that  the  first  is  initiated  by  the  public 
and  may  bear  but  little  relation  to  the  specific  needs  of  employers,  and 
may  also  have  little  direct  supervision  by  them,  while  the  second 
depend  upon  the  initiative  and  oversight  of  the  employing  class.  This 
class  does  not  delegate  its  duties  and  attempt  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility of  training  efficient  workmen  upon  the  public.  The  advocates 
of  these  schools  claim  that  it  is  not  possible  to  teach  trades  well  with- 
out virtually  carrying  on  the  business  which  each  trade  represents. 
Fiurthermore,  they  solve  the  perplexing  questions  raised  by  trade 
unions,  whether  trades  should  be  taught  to  others  than  those  already 
actually  at  work  in  the  trades  represented. 

The  North  End  Union  School,  an  account  of  which  has  already 
been  given,  is  an  illustration  of  one  kind  which  has  a  definite  con- 
nection with  the  practical  work  outside  of  the  school,  even  l>efore  the 
school  instruction  has  commenced.  It  is  a  very  marked  example  of 
the  connection  which  may  exist  between  school  authorities  and  the 
employing  class.  It  is  unique  in  that  a  nunil>er  of  employers  are 
interested.  It  is  the  training  room  for  a  nuuil)er  of  printing  offices, 
and  is  devoted  to  a  single  idea — a  school  of  printing.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  school  might  be  easily  applied  in  other  trades.  It  is  a 
type  of  school  for  communities  where  there  are  many  small  concerns 
in  the  same  line  of  work. 

The  Ludlow  Textile  School  is  of  another  order,  embodying,  how- 
ever, the  same  general  principles.  It  is  controlled  by  one  set  of  em- 
ployers; it  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  half-time  school,  and 
deals  with  a  class  of  people  who  would  never  be  encouraged  to  enter 
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a  trade  school  where  no  opportunity  was  given  to  earn  while  learn- 
ing. Again,  the  composition  of  the  population  at  the  Ludlow  works 
must  be  considered,  they  being  largely  Poles,  Italians,  etc  The 
school  is  of  a  type  for  an  isolated  factory  village  having  a  large 
number  of  workers  all  engaged  in  one  industry,  and  that  of  such  a 
nature  that  a  general  textile  school  like  those  at  Lowell  and  Philadel- 
phia would  not  serve  its  ends. 

Still  another  type,  yet  embodying  some  of  the  essential  principles 
under  discussion,  is  exemplified  in  the  school  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  al- 
ready described  in  detail;  this  school  is  conducted  at  the  expense 
of  the  company,  but  after  working  hours;  or  perhaps  more  accurately 
stated,  the  apprentices  stop  work  at  5  o'clock,  wash  up,  have  a  lit- 
tle supper  provided  at  the  company's  expense,  then  go  to  the  school 
»room,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  study  those  subjects  which  fit  them 
to  become  expert  machmists. 

Educators  can  learn  much  from  these  three  experiments.  While 
the  apprenticeship  system,  or  the  several  systems,  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  industrial  education,  broadly  speaking,  there  are  some  dis- 
advantages as  well  as  the  great  advantages  that  have  been  specified. 
Among  the  disadvantages  there  may  be  considered  the  following: 

(1)  Boys  are  hired  by  the  employment  department  and  not  by 
specialists  who  understand  boys.  After  selection,  boys  assigned  to 
shop  fpremen  are  too  often  utilized  as  errand  boys,  to  sweep  floors, 
pile  castings,  and  for  other  work  having  no  relation  to  the  processes 
of  manufacture.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  done  io  "  try  out "  a  boy, 
yet  it  is  for  nothing  more  than  to  test  his  ability  to  ''  hang  on,"  his 
n(iatness,  promptness,  politeness,  etc.  All  these  qualities  could  just 
as  well  be  tested  by  assigning  him  to  definite  bench  or  machine 
work,  or  to  the  tool  room  or  stock  room,  where  he  would  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  stock,  organization,  etc. 

(2)  Tlie  aj)prenticeship  ideal  and  the  action  of  the  foreman  are 
often  at  cross  purposes.  The  apprentice  desires  to  learn  a  trade, 
while  the  foreman  wants  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  and  has 
a  tendency  therefore  to  exploit  the  boy.  The  placing  of  boys  under 
the  direct  charge  of  journeymen  and  their  acting  as  helpers  to  men 
wlio  are  on  piece  work  are  examples  of  this  practice.  The  assign- 
ing of  boys  to  automatic  machinery  and  holding  them  there  from  the 
Ix'ginning  of  their  course  discourages  them. 

(H)  In  some  shops  where  the  foremen  and  workmen  are  some- 
what narrow-minded,  the  apprentice  labors  under  an  enormous  dis- 
advantage, in  that  the  workmen  will  not  show  him  or  teach  him 
methods.  Some  of  the  older  men  have  served  their  seven  years,  and 
they  say:  "  I^et  the  kid  pick  it  uj)  as  T  did.''  In  one  shop  it  was  re- 
lated during  this  investigation  that  a  workman,  when  asked  why  he 
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did  not  show  a  young  apprentice  how  to  do  a  piece  of  work,  replied, 
"  Do  you  think  I  am  a  teacher?"  It  would  seem  as  though  it  would 
be  possible  in  every  shop,  no  matter  how  small,  to  place  the  boys  under 
the  best  workmen,  those  who  would  have  the  greatest  interest  in  boys, 
even  if  these  men  were  paid  25  cents  a  day  more  for  special  service. 
Of  course  the  systems  that  have  been  described  above  provide  for 
special  instructors,  and  this  sort  of  thing  with  them  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

(4)  In  the  departmental  system  which  prevails  in  very  large 
concerns  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  boys  are  apprenticed  to  one 
department  and  can  not  obtain  knowledge  of  any  other.  These 
departments  are  so  large  in  themselves  and  have  so  many  operations 
that  they  can  easily  employ  all  the  capacity  of  a  boy  for  the  full 
term  of  his  indenture.  This  is  all  right  as  long  as  the  boy  remains 
in  the  company's  employ,  but  if  he  leaves  and  does  not  enter  a 
competing  company  dealing  in  the  same  product  he  finds  his  being 
unsuited  for  general  work  a  bar  to  further  employment. 

Some  of  the  specific  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  apprentice- 
ship training  and  trade  school  training  have  been  very  briefly  but 
positively  summarized  by  a  writer  in  The  Apprentioe^ship  Bulletin, 
published  by  the  North  End  Union,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  March  1907. 
They  are  brought  in  here  because  this  work  is  an  advocate  of 
trade  schools  and  modern  indenture  apprenticeship,  and  the  state- 
jnents  are  perfectly  fair-minded.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  ajra^e 
sdiool  onn  jypd'^]'  l^ftor  sprvii?.fl  than  the  sliop  in  developing  a  com- 
^  petent  compositor  are  stated  to  be:  (1)  The  school  can  help  to  make 
h\  a  profitable  workman  in  a  shorter  time  by  giving  him  at  once,  imder 
^*  instruction,  legitimate  shop  practice  in  the  work  of  the  trade,  while 
I*  in  the  shop  a  period  of  weeks,  usually  months,  is  devoted  to  sweep- 
ing, running  errands,  and  similar  work,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
opportunity  given  to  practice  the  work  of  the  trade.  (2)  The  school 
can  give  a  series  of  graded  lessons,  general  and  fundamental,  upon 
which  other  work  may  l^e  based  and  further  efB(»iency  more  certainly 
developed,  while  in  the  shop  there  is  no  sequence  in  the  kinds  of 
work  given  to  the  learner,  in  that  it  is  all  alike  routine  work,  or  it 
is  all  so  radically  unlike  to  his  untrained  mind  that  he  gets  lost  and 
flounders  around  in  a  maze  of  uncertainty.  (3)  The  school  can 
give  the  opportunity  to  do  a  task  over  and  over  again  until  it  Ls  done 
right,  the  opportunity  to  study  each  problem  closely  and  deliberately, 
while  in  the  shop  there  can  be  little  or  no  chance  to  try  again.  The 
work  must  be  thrown  away  or  allowed  to  go  imperfect.  (4)  The 
school  can  give  a  broader,  more  intelligent  idea  of  the  relation  of 
parts  to  the  whole.  Where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  practice  all 
the  usual  operations  of  production,  the  beginner  learns  the  depend- 
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ence  of  each  part  upon  the  others.  When  he  locks  up  a  form  on 
the  stone  he  leams  why  it  is  important  that  the  composition  in  the 
stick  or  on  the  galley  should  be  accurately  justified.  When  he  puts 
a  form  on  the  press  he  learns  why  the  work  on  the  stone  should  be 
done  so  that  the  lock-up  is  firm  and  square.  In  the  shop,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency  to  make  him  do  one  thing  may  permit  him 
to  become  a  tolerably  good  workman,  but  he  is  helpless  in  emer- 
gencies and  can  not  grasp  any  unusual  problem.  (5)  In  the  school 
the  instruction  is  direct  and  personal,  given  by  one  who  is  selected 
not  only  because  of  his  superior  qualities  as  a  craftsman,  but  because 
of  his  ability  to  teach.  In  the  shop  the  instruction  is  haphazard 
and  accidental,  given  by  a  foreman  who  is  already  harassed  by  a 
multiplicity  of  details,  not  to  mention  his  temptation  to  exploit  the 
boy  for  the  sake  of  profit  to  his  department. 

The  same  writer  gives  a  few  reasons  why  the  school  can  never  take 
the  place  of  the  shop.  The  shop  emphasizes  the  value  of  time,  on 
which  cost  of  production  is  based.  A  clear  perception  of  how  a 
piece  of  work  should  be  done  is  necessary  at  the  outset  in  order  to 
avoid  waste  of  time  and  a  consequent  money  loss.  Also  while  a 
degree  of  skill  and  efficiency  can  l)e  acquired  in  a  school,  it  needs  the 
incentive  of  the  commercial  demands  of  the  shop  to  develop  them 
to  a  higher  degree.  The  writer  closes  by  saying  that  on  the  whole 
the  shop  gives  opportunities  of  putting  into  practice  the  principles 
which  have  been  learned  in  the  school. 

These  points  are  apropos  not  only  to  the  printing  trade,  but  to  all 
others,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  any  particular 
form  of  trade  education,  must  appeal  to  all  who  are  looking  for  the 
best  results  of  industrial  training.  AVith  a  \vise  coordination  all 
these  various  elements  lead  to  the  most  satisfactory  results.  It  is  too 
late  to  advocate  any  particular  form  of  industrial  education  as  the 
only  one.  As  already  intimated,  the  point  should  be  emphasized 
in  closing  this  study,  that  the  broad-minded  educator  on  industrial 
lines  must  reckon  with  them  all  if  he  hopes  to  win  the  public,  or 
gain  the  great  obje(»ts  sought  both  by  educators  arid  by  manufac- 
turers. Narrowness,  jealousy  of  systems,  special  advocacy  of  one 
or  the  other  are  prejudicial. 

The  advocates  of  the  trade  school  pure  and  simple  must  be  broad 
enough  to  see  the  benefit  of  the  wider  industrial  training,  and  the 
advocates  of  this  kind  of  training  must  acknowledge  the  great  results 
secured  by  trade  schools  and  by  a  modernized  up-to-date  apprentice- 
ship system. 
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APPENDIX. 


DIGEST  OF  APPBBNTICK  liAWS.a 

In  tbe  fbllowing  digest,  the  apprentice  laws  are  considered  by  States,  the 
statutory  provisions  in  all  States  being  considered  as  nearly  as  i)ossible  in  uni- 
form order  and  not  in  the  order  In  which  they  api)ear  in  the  statute  books. 

ALABAMA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  i)arents,  and  when  parents  are  unable  to 
provide  for  his  support,  by  the  probate  judge  of  a  county. 

A  male  may  be  bound  out  until  he  is  21  and  a  female  until  she  is  18  years 
of  age. 

The  master  is  required  to  sec  that  the  apprentice  la  taught  his  trade  and  to 
read  and  write,  to  provide  him  with  good  and  wholesome  provisions,  necessary 
clothing,  washing,  lodging,  an<l  medical  attendance,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service,  to  furnish  him  with  two  new  suits  of  clothes.  He  may  enforce 
obedience  and  good  behavior  by  such  moderate  cori)oral  punishment  as  at  com- 
mon law  a  father  or  guardian  is  allowed  to  inflict. 

It  is  unlawful  to  entice,  decoy,  or  ])ersuade  an  apprentice  to  leave  the  service 
of  his  master,  to  employ  him,  to  furnish  him  food  or  clothing,  or  to  give  or  sell 
him  ardent  spirits,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  master. 

Source:  Code  of  1897,  sections  49(>  to  507,  5501  to  5500. 

ARKANSAS. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
mother;  by  the  guardian  if  an  orphan  without  suihciont  estate  for  its  mainte- 
nance, and  by  the  mother  if  the  father  is  dead  and  no  guardian  has  been 
appointed.  In  any  case  the  indentures  must  be  approved  by  the  Judge  of  the 
county  court  A  minor  may  also  be  bound  out  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court 
in  case  the  parents  have  not  the  means,  or  neglect  to  maintain  said  minor. 

A  male  may  be  bound  until  21  and  a  female  until  18  years  of  age. 

The  master  is  required  to  teach  the  apprentice  a  trade  and  to  send  the  appren- 
tice to  school  at  least  luie-fourth  of  his  time  after  he  Is  7  years  old,  and  the 
apprentice  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the  rule  of  three, 
inclusive. 

It  is  unlawful  to  entice,  persuade,  or  Induce  an  apprentice  to  leave  the  service 
of  the  master  or  to  conceal  him  after  leaving  such  service. 

Source :  Digest  of  1804,  sections  249  to  258,  1463,  4950. 

CALIFORNIA. 

A  minor  of  14  years  of  age  or  over  may  be  bound  by  his  father,  or  by  his 
mother  or  guardian  in  case  of  the  father's  death  or  inconu)etency,  or  where  he 
has  willfully  abandoned  his  family  for  one  year  without  making  suitable  pro- 
vision for  their  support,  or  is  habitually  IntemiKjrate  or  is  a  vagrant;  by  an 
executor  who  by  the  will  of  the  father  is  directed  to  bring  up  the  child 
to  a  trade  or  calling;  by  the  mother  alone  if  the  child  is  illegitimate;  and  by  the 
judge  of  the  superior  court  If  the  minor  is  poor,  homeless,  chargeable  to  the 
county  or  State,  or  an  outcast  who  lias  no  visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest 

'From  Ten  til  Special  Report  of  U.  S.  CommiHHioner  of  Labor  (1904).  An  ozamination 
of  recent  legislation  has  failed  to  reveal  any  changes  of  Importance  to  be  made  in  the 
statutory  provisions  there  given. 
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livelihood.  If  a  minor  has  no  parent  or  gruardian  competoit  to  act  he  may»  with 
the  approval  of  the  superior  cou^  bind  himself.  The  minor's  consent  must  be 
expressed  in  the  indenture  and  testified  to  by  his  signing  the  same. 

A  male  may  be  bound  until  21  and  a  female  until  18  years  of  age. 

The  master  must  cause  the  apprentice  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the 
ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  ratio,  and  proportion,  must  give  him  the  requisite 
instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  his  trade,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  senicc,  must  give  him  $50  in  gold  and  two  new  suits  of  clothes  to  be 
worth  in  the  aggregate  at  least  $60.  In  all  cases  the  master  must  pay  and  de- 
liver to  the  apprentice  the  money,  clothes,  and  other  property  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  under  the  indenture. 

It  is  unlawful  to  entice,  counsel,  or  persuade  an  apprentice  to  run  away,  or  to 
employ,  harbor,  or  conceal  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  runaway.  A  master  may 
not  remove  his  apprentice  out  of  the  State,  but  he  may  be  discharged  from  the 
indenture  by  the  superior  court,  if  he  wishes  to  leave  the  State. 

Source :  Acts  of  1JK)1,  chapter  157,  sections  51  to  63. 

COLORADO. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  his  father,  or  by  his  mother  or  guardian  if  the 
father  is  dead,  lncomi)etent,  has  willfully  abandoned  his  family  for  six  months 
without  making  suitable  provision  for  their  support,  or  has  become  a  habitual 
drunkard;  by  the  mother  alone  if  the  child  is  Illegitimate,  but  subsequent  mar- 
riage defeats  her  i>owcr  to  bind  a  child  during  marriage,  whether  illegitimate 
or  not.  In  the  above  cases  the  consent  of  the  minor,  who  is  over  14  years  of 
age,  is  necessary,  and  must  be  expressed  in  the  indentures  and  testified  to  by 
his  signing  the  same.  A  minor  may  also  be  l)ound  out  by  a  superintendent  of 
the  poor  of  the  c^ounty  if  either  the  minor  or  his  parents  are.  or  may  be,  charge- 
able to  the  county  or  shall  beg  for  alms ;  if  the  parents  are  i)oor  and  the  father 
a  habitual  drunkard,  and  if  the  father  is  dead  and  the  mother  is  of  a  bad 
character  or  suffers  the  minor  to  grow  up  in  idleness,  etc.  A  minor  may  bind 
himself  if  he  has  no  parents  comiietent  to  act  and  no  guardian. 

A  male  may  be  bound  until  21  years  and  a  female  until  18  years  of  age  or 
until  marriage  within  said  age. 

An  apprentice  must  be  taught  his  trade  and  must  be  instructed  in  the  common 
English  branches  of  education,  in  some  public  or  other  school,  at  least  three 
months  in  every  year  until  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  14  years,  and 
until  h(»  shall  have  received  a  common  sch(M)l  education.  lie  must  be  furnished 
with  suitable  clothing,  foml,  and  attention  in  sickness  ami  health.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  the  master  must  furnish  him  a  new  Bible,  and 
two  new  suits  of  clothes,  to  be  worth,  rosi>ectively,  .$15  and  .$25. 

A  mjistcr  may  not  remove  an  apprentice  out  of  the  State,  but  the  court  may 
dissolve  the  indenture  and  apiin  bind  out  tlie  <*hlld,  if  the  master  wishes  to 
leave  the  State.     The  death  of  the  master  discharges  the  apprenticeship. 

Source:  Statutes  of  1891,  chapters  0  and  20. 

CONNECTICUT. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father  <^r  guardian,  in  which  case  the  con- 
sent of  a  minor  who  is  over  14  years  of  age  is  uecessiiry ;  this  must  be  expressed 
in  the  indentures  and  testified  to  by  his  signing;  the  same.  The  selcM-tmen  of  a 
town  may,  with  the  consent  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  l)ind  out  the  children  of 
any  i»erson  who,  having  had  relief  from  said  town,  allows  his  children  to  mis- 
spend their  time  and  neglects  to  employ  them  in  some  honest  calling,  and  of 
any  i>erson  who  d<H»s  not  i»rovi<le  comi)etently  for  his  children,  whereby  they 
are  exi>osed  to  want;  also  any  iM)or  children  who  live  idly  or  are  exposeil  to 
want  and  have  no  one  to  take  care  of  them.  The  trustees  of  the  State  Kef(»rni 
School  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  boy  or  his  parents  or  guardian,  bind  out  any 
boy  who  is  committinl  to  said  school  during  his  minority.  The  directors  of  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  (lirls  may  bind  out  any  girl  committed  to  said  school.  The 
overseers  of  an  Indian  tribe  may,  with  the  consent  of  two  justices  of  the  i)eace, 
bind  out  children  of  said  tribe  who  are  poor,  idle,  and  unprovided  for.  A 
minor,  when  of  the  age  of  14,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  selectmen  of  his 
town,  bind  himself  if  he  has  no  father  or  guardian  within  the  State. 

Males  may  be  indentured  as  apprentices  until  21  and  females  imtil  18  j-ears 
of  age,  or  until  their  marriage  within  that  age.  In  the  (rase  of  Indian  childrtMi, 
males  may  be  indentured  until  18  and  females  until  10  years  of  age,  or  until 
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married  within  that  age.    Inmates  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  may  be  Indentured  only  for  the  terms  of  their  commitment. 

It  is  unlawful  to  eloign  or  entice  any  lawfully  bound  minor  from  the  service 
or  custody  of  his  master. 

Source:  General  Statutes  of  1902,  sections  1250,  2828,  2829,  2841,  4427,  4684  to 
4090. 

DELAWARE. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father;  by  the  guardian  if  there  be  no 
father  residing  in  the  State;  by  the  mother  if  there  be  no  father  residing  in 
the  State  and  there  Is  no  guardian;  by  any  two  trustees  of  the  poor  if  the 
minor  is  living  in  the  almshouse,  and  by  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  acting 
together  if  the  minor  has  no  i^arents  residing  in  the  State  and  has  not  sufficient 
property  for  his  maintenance,  or  if  his  parents  are  not  able  to  maintain  and 
bring  him  up  to  Industry  and  suitable  employment.  A  minor  when  of  the  age 
of  14  may  also  bind  himself  if  he  has  no  parents  and  no  guardian  residing  in 
the  State,  and  in  this  case  the  consent  of  a  justice  of  the  ixjace  is  necessary. 

The  term  for  which  apprentices  may  be  bound  is  until  21  years  of  age  in  the 
case  of  males,  and  until  18  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  females.  Immigrants  of 
full  age  may  be  bound  out  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years. 

Apprentices  must  be  given  a  reasonable  education  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
must  be  furnished  with  proper  support  and  clothing.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  service  the  master  must  provide  his  apprentice  with  two  new  suits 
of  clothing.  The  master  has  power  to  enforce  obedience  and  good  behavior  by 
moderate  correction  and  by  suitable  and  sufficient  means. 

It  is  unlawful  knowingly  to  harbor,  conceal,  or  employ  an  apprentice  who  has 
run  away  from  service;  to  deal  with  an  apprentice  without  the  consent  of  his 
master,  or  knowingly  to  encourage  him  to  disobey  his  master's  lawful  orders  or 
to  neglect  his  business.  An  apprentice  may  be  assigned  from  person  to  person 
by  assignment  executed  under  seat  by  both  assignor  and  assignee,  with  the 
approbation  of  any  judge  of  the  State  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  whose 
approval  must  appear  on  the  assignment,  if  bound  to  a  |)erson  and  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns.  An  assignee,  executor,  or  administrator  must 
take  a  minor  upon  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement  and  be  liable  for  all 
unperformed  covenants. 

Source :  Revised  Code,  edition  of  18i>3,  chapter  79. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

A  minor  child  mny  be  bound  aH  an  apprentice  by  his  guardian :  or.  If  he  has 
none,  by  his  father;  or  if  he  has  neither  father  nor  guardian,  by  his  mother, 
with  the  consent,  entered  of  record,  of  the  i)n)bate  court,  or  without  such  con- 
sent if  the  minor,  being  14  years  of  age,  agree  in  writing  to  be  so  bound.  The 
probate  court  may  bind  out  an  orphan  ciiild  or  any  child  abandoned  by  its 
parents  or  guardian;  any  child  of  habitually  drunken,  vicious,  or  unfit  parents, 
when  such  child  is  not  in  the  custody  of  a  iierson  who  is  providing  for  Its  main- 
tenance and  education;  also  any  child  habitually  begging  or  kept  in  vicious  or 
immoral  associations. 

The  utmost  term  of  apprenticeship  is  until  the  apprentice  attains  the  age  of 
21  if  a  boy,  and  18  If  a  girl.  The  term  of  a  child  bound  out  by  the  probate  court 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  master  is  required  to  teach  the  apprentice  a  trade,  and  also  reading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic:  to  supply  hini  with  suitable  clothing  and 
maintenance,  and  to  pay  such  amount.  If  any,  as  may  be  agreed  ui)on  In  the 
contract. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  iwrson  to  conceal,  harbor,  or  facilitate  the  running 
away  of  an  apprentice,  or  for  a  master,  except  in  the  case  of  mariners,  to  send 
or  carry  his  apprentice  out  of  the  District.  The  contract  of  apprenticeship 
may,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court,  be  assigned  by  the  master,  or  after  his 
death  by  his  personal  representatives  on  such  terms  as  the  court  may  prescribe. 

Source:  Code  of  1901,  sections  173,  402  to  411. 

FLORIDA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  i;ny  court  or  by  a  guardian.  If  the  minor  is 
under  16  years  of  age  the  approval  of  the  judge  of  the  county  court  of  the 
county  of  wlilch  his  parent  or  guardian  is  a  resident  is  necessary,  and  if  said 
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minor  is  of  the  age  of  16  or  over,  his  own  assent,  evidenced  by  his  signature  to 
the  indentures,  is  required.  Poor  orplians,  without  estate  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance  out  of  the  profits,  shall  be  bound  out  by  order  of  the  judge  of  the 
county  court  When  a  person  having  control  of  a  child  under  16  years  of  age 
is  adjudged  a  vagrant,  said  child  shall  be  bound  out  by  the  court  rendering  the 
Judgment.  When  a  i)er8on  applies  to  be  placed  on  the  paui)er  list  of  a  county, 
the  board  of  county  commissioners,  in  granting  said  application,  may  in  their 
discretion  require  that  the  children  of  such  applicant  under  the  age  of  16  be 
bound  out.  When  a  child  under  the  age  of  16  is  abandoned  by  the  father,  who 
fails  to  provide  it  with  support  and  maintenance,  it  may  be  bound  out  by  the 
Judge  of  the  county  court,  but  not  without  the  assent  of  the  mother,  unless  she 
is  unable  or  neglects  to  provide  for  its  support  and  maintenance. 

Male  apprentices  may  be  bound  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  21  and  females 
at  the  age  of  18  years. 

The  master  is  required  to  teach  the  apprentice,  in  addition  to  his  trade,  the 
elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  He  must  give  the  apprentice  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  shoes,  and  a  blanket  immediately  uiK)n  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  iMirent,  guardian,  or  other  i^erson  to  entice,  take,  carry 
away,  or  harbor  a  child  duly  apprenticed  to  another,  or  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
done. 

Source:  llevised  Statutes  of  1801,  sections  2112  to  2116,  2404. 

GEORGIA. 

Minors  may  Iw  bound  out  by  their  parents,  and  those  whose  parents  are  dead 
or  residing  out  of  the  county  and  whose  estates  yield  profits  insufficient  for 
supiwrt  and  maintenanw,  or  those  whose  parents,  from  age,  infirmity,  or  poverty, 
are  unable  to  support  them,  shall  be  bound  out  by  the  Judge  of  the  county  court 
or  the  ordinary. 

Minors  may  be  bound  out  until  they  are  21  years  of  age,  or  for  a  stated  period. 
A  person  of  full  age  may  bind  himself  for  a  valuable  consideration  for  a  limited 
number  of  years,  not  exceeding  five. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  master,  in  addition  to  teachhig  the  apprentice  a  trade,  to 
teach  him  to  read  English,  to  furnish  him  with  protection,  wholesome  food,  suit- 
able clothing,  necessary  medicine  and  medical  attendance,  and  to  teach  him 
habits  of  industry,  honesty,  and  morality.  The  master  is  i>ermitted  to  use  any 
such  degree  of  force  to  conii)el  obedience  as  a  father  may  usi»  with  a  minor  child. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  the  master  must  ^:ive  the  apprentice  a 
small  allowance  with  which  to  begin  life,  the  amount  to  be  left  to  the  master's 
generosity.  If  lie  offers  less  than  J?1()0.  the  api>rentice  may  decline  It,  and  cite 
the  master  before  the  jud>:e  of  the  county  court  or  the  ordinary,  who,  after  a 
hearing,  tixes  the  sum  to  be  paid. 

The  master  has  a  right  of  action  against  any  other  i>erson  who,  after  notice, 
employs  his  apprentice. 

Source:  (^ode  of  18J>o,  Volume  11,  sec'tions  2542,  2508  to  200J) ;  Volume  III, 
stK-tions  ill)  to  122. 

ILLINOIS. 

Only  a  minor  under  the  age  of  It)  years  may  be  bound  out  as  an  apprentice. 
Such  a  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father  with  the  consent  of  the  mother, 
or,  in  case  of  her  death,  habitual  drunkenness,  prostitution,  imprisonment  in 
the  fH.'nitentiary,  incapacity,  or  willful  dt'st^rtion  of  the  family  for  six  months, 
without  her  consent;  by  the  mother,  in  case  of  the  death,  habitual  drunkenness, 
imprisonment  in  the  i>enitentiary,  or  incapacity  of  the  father,  and  by  the 
guardian  in  case  neither  father  nor  mother  is  living  and  free  from  above  objetv 
tions.  An  illegitimate  minor  may  be  bcnnid  by  his  or  her  mother.  A  minor 
may  also  be  bound  out  by  the  executor  or  exwiitors  who  are  dlrwted  by  the 
fatiiers  last  will  and  testament  to  bring  the  child  up  t(»  some  trade  or  culling.  A 
minor  who  habitually  begs  for  alms,  who  is  or  whose  parents  are  chargeable 
to  the  county  or  town,  or  who  is  supported  in  whole  or  in  i)art  at  the  charge 
of  the  county  or  town,  may  be  bound  out  by  the  county  b(»ard  or  overseiTs  of 
the  poor,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  approval  of  the  judge  of  the  county  or 
circuit  court.  A  boy  conmiitted  to  a  training  school  for  boys,  or  a  girl  committed 
to  a  girls'  industrial  school  or  to  the  State  Home  for  Juvenile  Fennile  Oflfenders, 
may  be  bound  out  by  th«»  otllcers  of  said  institution. 

Apprentices  may  be  bound  out  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  Kl  years. 
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An  am»reiitice  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  ground  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Upon  complcthig  the  apprenticeship  the  master  must  give  the 
apprentice  a  new  Bible,  two  complete  suits  of  wearing  api>arel  suitable  to  the 
condition  in  life  of  the  apprentice,  and  $20  in  money.  The  above  must  bo  given 
only  in  case  the  apprentice  has  served  one  year  or  more,  and  they  must  be 
secured  to  and  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  apprentice. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  i^Twm  to  counsel,  persuade,  or  eutlce  an  apprentice  to 
run  away  or  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  his  master,  or  for  an  apprentice 
to  rebel  against  or  assault  his  master.  The  master  may  not  remove  an  appren- 
tice out  of  the  State  with(mt  the  consent  of  the  county  court.  The  death  of  the 
master  discharges  the  apprenticeship. 

Source:  Annotate<l  Statutes  of  181W.  chapter  S>,  sections  1  to  19;  chapter  23, 
sections  121,  135,  130. 

INDIANA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father ;  by  the  mother,  if  there  be  no  father, 
or  if  he  be  incomi)etent ;  by  the  guardian,  if  there  be  neither  father  nor  mother. 
If  the  minor  is  over  14  years  of  age  his  ctmsent  is  nwessiiry,  and  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  indentures  and  attesteil  by  his  signature.  The  overst^ers  of  the 
poor  (township  tru8tet»s)  may.  with  the  consent  of  the  county  judge.  Indorsed 
on  indentures,  bind  out  the  child  of  any  pauper  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  county,  and  any  child  whose  parents  abandon  or  neglect  or  are  unable  to 
supiM>rt  it.  They  may  also  bind  out  a  child  having  neither  father,  mother,  nor 
guardian,  and  having  no  sufficient  means  of  supi)ort  or  eilucatlon  ;  and  any  white 
child  taken  fn)m  any  asylum  in  any  other  State  and  brought  into  the  State  of 
Indiana  to  be  bound.  Children  so  bound  out  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  must 
be  under  16  years  of  age.  The  sui)erintendents  of  county  asylums  may  bind  out 
such  poor  children  as  from  time  to  time  fall  under  their  care  and  charge.  The 
fxmrd  of  children's  guardians  of  a  county  may,  by  leave  of  the  circuit  court  of 
the  county,  bind  out  children  abandoned,  neglected,  or  cruelly  treated  by  their 
parents;  children  begging  on  the  streets;  children  of  habitually  drunken  or 
vicious  or  unlit  iwirents;  children  kept  in  vicious  or  immoral  associations;  chil- 
dren known  by  their  life  and  language  to  be  vicious  and  incorrigible,  and  juve- 
nile delinquents  and  truants.  Any  association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  an  as>'lum  and  htmie  for  the  care,  support,  discipline,  atid  edu- 
cation of  orphan  children  may  bind  out  any  inmate  who  has  neither  father, 
mother,  nor  guardian,  or  one  whose  parents  have  grante<l  to  the  corporation  the 
authority  to  bind  the  child.  A  minor  may  be  bound  <»ut  by  manual-labor  schools 
organized  and  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  superintendent  of 
the  female  refornmtory  of  the  State  may  bhid  out  a  girl  (ronmiitted  there  during 
her  minority,  but  only  with  her  consent.  The  suiHjrintendent  of  the  Reform 
School  for  Boys  may  bind  out  a  boy  during  minority,  but  only  with  his  consent. 
A  minor  over  the  age  «»f  14,  having  no  father,  mother,  nor  guardian,  may  bind 
himself,  but  the  consent  of  the  i)robate  Judge  of  the  county,  to  be  indorsed  on  the 
indentures.  Is  necessary. 

Children  may  be  bound  for  a  term  not  extending  beyond  the  age  of  21  yexirs  if 
males  and  18  if  females,  but  the  marriage  of  a  female  annuls  her  indenture. 

The  indenture  is  not  assignable. 

An  indenture  binding  a  white  apprentice  who  has  more  than  three  years  to 
serve  must  contain  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  cause  the  appren- 
tice to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  ruk^  of  arithmetic  to  the  double  rule 
of  three.  Inclusive,  if  practicable.  All  valuable  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
master  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  apprentice  and  may  be  sued  on  and  recov- 
ered in  his  name. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  master  to  compel  an  apprentice  to  work  more  than  ten 
hours  i)er  day  witljont  additional  compensation.  An  absconding  apprentice  may 
by  order  of  court  be  returned  to  the  master  or  if  he  refuses  may  be  conmiitted  to 
jail.  The  master's  death  dis<fhnrges  the  apprentice.  In  case  the  master  removes 
from  tlie  State  the  dlscjharge  is  optional  with  the  apprentice. 

Source:  Annotated  Statutes  of  11H)1,  wnrtious  318Ca,  3186e,  3188.  7299  to  7317, 
8168,  8285,  8319. 

IOWA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out,  with  a  written  consent  appended  to  or  indorsed 
on  the  Indentures  by  the  father;  If  the  father  Is  dead,  has  abandonecl  his  family, 
or  is  for  any  cause  IncapadtattMl,  then  by  the  mother;  if  she  is  dead,  or  Inca- 
pacitated, then  by  the  guardian;  or,  if  there  be  no  guardian,  then  by  the  clerk 
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of  tho  circuit  court.  If  the  minor  is  more  thiin  12  years  of  age,  the  indentures 
must  l>e  signed  by  him  of  his  own  free  will.  A  ])aui>er  minor  may  be  bound  out 
by  the  clerlt  of  the  circuit  court  without  obtaining  his  assent.  Poor  children 
under  IC  years  of  age  in  a  i)oor  house  or  house  c»f  refuge  may  be  bound  out  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  until  18  years  of  age  or  such  eurlier  time 
as  may  be  fixed,  or  until  married  before  that  time.  Children  in  the  State  Reform 
School  may,  with  the  written  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  if  any,  be 
bound  out  by  the  trustetns  thereof  until  the  end  of  their  term  or  an  earlier  time. 

The  terms  of  apprenticeship,  except  as  above  indicatetl.  may  continue  until  the 
attainment  of  the  age  of  majority,  which  is  21  years  in  the  case  of  males,  and  18 
years  in  the  case  of  females,  or  until  marriage. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  send  the  apprentice  who  is  C  years  old  or  over, 
to  school,  if  there  is  one  in  the  district,  at  least  four  months  in  ejich  year,  and  he 
must  clothe  him  in  a  comfortable  and  beccmiing  manner  and  provide  him  with 
suitable  and  sufficient  food. 

The  death  of  the  master  or  his  removal  from  the  State  dissolves  the  In- 
denture unless  otherwise  provided  or  imless  the  ai)prentice  elects  to  continue  in 
his  service. 

Source:  Code  of  181)7,  sections  27(4,  822?)  to  3241), 

KANSAS. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  with  the  consent  of  the  father,  indorsed  on  the 
indentures,  or.  If  he  Is  dead,  has  no  legal  capacity  to  give  consent,  has  willfully 
abandoniHl  his  family  for  six  months  without  making  suitaible  jirovision  for 
their  supiKH't,  or  has  l)ei.*onie  an  habitual  drunkard,  then  of  the  mother  or  guar- 
dian, and  if  there  Is  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  of  the  t>robate  court.  An 
orphan  or  minor  who  has  no  estate  sutficient  for  his  maintenance  may  l>e  bound 
out  by  his  guardian  with  the  consent  of  the  probate  court.  An  executor  who  Is 
dlrecte<l  by  the  last  will  of  a  father  to  bring  up  a  child  to  some  trade  or  calling, 
has  the  power,  with  the  conwMit  of  the  mother.  If  living,  to  bind  the  child  out. 
A  iHM)r  child  who  Is  or  may  be  chargeable  to  the  county  or  shall  beg  for  alms, 
whose  parents  are  i»oor  and  the  father  an  habitual  drunkard,  or.  if  there  be  no 
father,  whose  mother  Is  of  a  bad  character,  or  suffers  her  <'liildren  to  grow  up 
in  liabits  of  Idleness  without  any  visible  njeaiis  of  obtaining  an  honest  llvellhtMMl. 
may  l)e  boimd  out  by  the  probate  court.  Overseers  of  the  i»our  of  townshii>s  and 
cith»s  and  superintendents  of  county  asyhnns  may  bind  out  such  iH>or  children 
as  fall  niidrr  their  care  and  charge.  The  irustivs  (»f  the  State  Kfforni  School 
may  bind  out  any  boy  cuunnitttMl  tiicret(»  with  his  t-oiistMit.  An  inmate  of  the 
hulusirinl  Sclinol  for  (Jii-ls  may  Im'  bound  out  l)y  tla*  trusi<H'S  of  said  school. 

Mah*  nppreullccs  may  be  l)ouud  uiilil  tlicy  rcMcli  tlie  agt*  of  is  y(».irs  and 
feniak's  KJ  ymrs.  hniiates  of  tlic  Slato  iii'forni  School  nud  <if  tli«^  State  Indus- 
trial Si'liool  for  (Jirls  may  be  bound  out  during  tln'ir  niiuorily  or  for  :i  shorter 
period. 

An  apprentice  unist  be  taujrlit  i-cadin.i:,  writ  in;:,  and  tlu*  ground  rules  of  arith- 
metic, llie  coniijound  rules,  nud  tlie  rule  of  tin-ee.  At  the  expiration  of  ins  term 
of  service,  the  master  nnist  gi\e  iiiiu  or  lier  a  new  T.ilde.  two  new  suits  of  clothes 
of  tiie  value  <if  .SH>.  aud  .*<in  iu  currency. 

It  is  unlawful  to  c<»unsel,  persua<le.  entice,  oi-  assist  any  apprentice  to  run 
away  or  abs^Mit  hiuiself  froui  the  s»'rvice  of  his  master,  or  to  harboi*  or  conceal 
such  an  apprentice^,  kuowiug  hiiii  to  be  a  I'unaway.  'I'he  master  may  not  take 
'us  :ippreu1ice  out  of  tlu*  State,  luit  the  i»r(»bate  i-ourt  iw.iy  dis<*harge  the  appren- 
tice froui  tlie  service  of  such  master,  aiul  auahi  hind  him.  if  n«K'essary.  to  sonu* 
otht'r  persou. 

Sonrct':  (Jeueral  Statutes  of  IImH,  sectious  LMC»  t<»  ;iis,  r»:)ss,  7VJ\),  7i;>(»,  7ir»l. 

KENTUCKY. 

A  poor  <»rplian  aud  any  other  child  wliose  relatives  or  jKireuts.  iu  the  judgment 
(  f  rln'  <-ourt,  will  imt  l»riu;r  tlnMu  up  iu  uior:il  courses,  may  he  l>ouud  (»ut  i>y  the 
ciuuly  c«Mirt.  Any  orphan  minor  may  Im'  b')und  out  by  his  u'uardian,  or,  if  h<» 
has  no  ;ru;inliau.  I)y  his  niother,  with  the  consent  of  the  county  court.  Children 
of  }i  man  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  may  he  hound  out  l>y  the  courts  iu  their 
discretion.  'I'he  board  (»f  trustees  of  the  State  House  of  llefnrni  for  Boys  aud 
the  State  House  of  Keform  ft»r  (Jlrls  may  also  l)ind  out  inmates  of  these 
institutions. 
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The  tenn  of  apprenticeship  is  until  the  apprentice  nttuiiis  the  age  of  21  years 
If  a  boy,  and  18  years  if  a  girl. 

The  master  is  required  to  furnish  the  apprentice  proper  medical  attention, 
food,  and  clottiing,  and  to  treat  him  humanely.  At  tlie  end  of  the  term  of 
service  the  master  must  pay  the  apprentice.  If  a  boy,  $100.  and  if  a  girl,  $00,  but 
If  the  master  has  taught  the  apprentice  to  read  and  write  he  is  not  l>ouud  to  pay 
any  money  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

It  is  unlawful  to  entice  uu  apprentice  from  his  master  or  knowingly  to  con- 
ceal, harbor,  or  employ  an  ai)prentice  who  has  left  the  service  of  his  master.  A 
runaway  apprentice  may,  by  order  of  the  county  court,  be  arrested  and  returned 
to  his  master  or  confined  in  Jail  for  not  more  than  twenty  days.  It  is  unlawful 
to  take  or  send  an  apprentice  out  of  the  State,  or  to  sell  his  term  of  service  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  any  i>erson,  or  to  give  another  i)erson  the  right  to  control 
such  child.  If  the  master  dies  the  apprentice  may  be  bound  again  to  another 
by  order  of  the  county  court. 

Sources:  Statutes  of  181>1,  sections  2501  to  2010;  Acts  of  1800,  chapter  33, 
sections  11,  IS. 

LOUISIANA. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  as  an  apprentice.  The  consent  of  a  parent,  tutor, 
or  curator  is  necessary,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  person  in  the  parisli  where  the 
minor  resides,  then  the  consent  of  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  parish  of 
Orleans,  or  of  the  parish  Judges  of  their  resi»ective  i)ari8hes  throughout  the 
State. 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  expires  at  the  age  of  21  years  in  the  case  of  males 
and  of  IS  years  in  the  caw  of  females,  unless  an  earlier  peritnl  Is  stipulated. 
Persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  majority  may  bind  themselves  to  service 
for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Apprentices  under  21  years  of  age  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic. 

The  death  of  the  master  or  his  removal  from  the  State  dissolves  the  contract 
of  apprenticeship. 

Source:  Kevised  I-jiws  of  1807,  page  10,  sections  70  to  84. 

MAINE. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  l)y  the  father.  If  living ;  if  not,  by  the  mother  or  legal 
guardian.  The  consent  of  a  minor,  who  is  over  14  years  of  age,  is  necessary,  and 
if  a  minor  is  bound  out  prior  to  that  age  the  indenture  will  not  continue  in  force 
beyond  that  age  unless  the  minor  uimmi  reaching  it  shall  give  his  consent.  A 
minor,  liaving  no  i)arent  or  guardian,  may  bind  himself  out  with  the  ai)proba- 
tion  of  the  municipal  otticers  of  the  town  where  he  resides.  Overseers  of  the  i>oor 
of  a  town  may  bind  out  the  minor  children  of  parents  chargeable  to  the  town  or 
of  those  who.  in  the  oinnion  of  the  overseers,  are  unable  to  nuiintain  them,  und 
minor  children  who  are  themsolvt^s  chargejible.  The  trustees  of  the  State  Iteform 
School  may  bind  out  boys  <'oniniitte<l  thereto,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  girls  connnitted  thereto,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  the  term  of 
confinement. 

Males  may  be  bound  until  the  age  of  21  years  and  females  until  18  yejirs  or 
until  marrliHl. 

All  considerations  allowed  by  the  master  or  mistress  in  any  contract  of 
apprenticeship  nnist  be  se<Mired  by  the  indenture  to  the  sole  usp  of  the  minor. 

The  master  may  not  transfer  the  ai)prentice  to  another  i>ei"sou  or  remove  him 
out  of  the  State.  The  death  of  the  master  dissolves  tht»  contract  of  aiiprentice- 
ship. 

Source:  RevistHl  Statutes  of  lOO.*^,  chapter  27,  s*K*tlons  22  to  29;  chapter  04, 
sections  1  to  7;  chapter  143,  sections  1,  10,  11,  23,  24. 

MARYLAND. 

The  orphans'  courts  in  the  several  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  or  any 
two  Justices  of  the  i>eaice,  or  in  Somerset  County  a  single  Justice  of  the  iK»ace. 
may  bind  out  any  orphan  (•hild,  the  hiiTcase  or  profits  of  wliose  t»state  is  not 
sutficicnt  for  his  maintenance,  snpiM>rt,  or  education,  children  who  are  suffering 
through  the  indigence  <>r  jioverty  of  tlieir  parents,  children  of  beggars,  illegiti- 
mate children,  and  children  of  i>erst)ns  out  of  the  State  to  whom  sufficient  sus- 
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tenance  is  not  afforded.  The  trustees  of  the  iK)or  iu  any  county  may,  in  the  recess 
of  the  orphans'  court,  bind  out  the  child  or  children  of  any  ])au{)er  or  vagrant, 
but  the  indentures  must  within  two  months  thereafter  be  approved  by  the 
orphans*  court  by  indorsement  thereon.  A  minor  may  be  bound  out  l)y  his  father. 
The  directors  of  the  penitentiary  and  the  managers  of  the  house  of  correction, 
or  any  three  of  them,  may  bind  out  the  children  of  female  convicts  who  are 
brought  to  or  bom  in  said  institutions.  Tlie  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  may,  with  the  children's  consent,  bind  out  such  white  female 
children  as  are  committed  to  the  institution.  The  managers  of  the  House  of  Refor- 
mation, the  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  those  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  Colored  Girls  may,  with  similar  consent,  bind  out  the  minors  committed  to 
these  respective  institutions.  In  Baltimore  city  the  president  and  board  of 
managers  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  managers  of  the  Home  for  the 
Friendless  may  apprentice  male  and  female  minors  committed  to  their  care.  In 
Allegany  County  the  trustees  of  the  almshouse  may  bind  out  any  minor  child 
under  their  charge  and  dei)endent  on  the  county  for  supiK)rt. 

Male  apprentices  may  be  bound  until  21  and  female  apprentices  until  18  years 
of  age. 

The  master  or  mistress  is  retjuired  to  give  the  apprentice  a  reasonable  educa- 
tion iu  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  teach  the  apprentice  a  useful  trade, 
and  to  supply  suitable  clothing  and  maintenance. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  jKjrson  to  entice  an  apprentice  from  the  service  of  a 
master  or  knowingly  to  harbor  any  apprentice  so  enticed. 

Sources:  Public  General  I-^iws,  1903,  article  G,  sections  1  to  30;  article  27, 
section  454;  Public  Local  Laws,  1888,  article  1,  sections  3,  4;  article  20,  sections 
20  to  31 ;  Acts  of  1898.  chapter  123,  sections  891,  898. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father ;  if  he  is  dead  or  Incompetent,  by  the 
mother  or  legal  guardian,  and  if  illegitimate,  by  the  mother.  If  the  minor  is 
over  14  years  of  age  and  is  Ixiund  out  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  his  consent  is 
necessary  and  must  be  expressed  in  the  indentures  and  testifletl  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  minor.  A  minor  child  who  is,  or  either  of  whose  parents  is.  charge- 
able to  a  town,  may  be  bound  out  by  the  overseers  of  the  i)oor.  A  minor  who 
has  no  parent  conii)etent  to  act  and  no  guardian,  may,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  where  he  resides,  bind  himself  out. 

A  (fhild  under  14  years  of  age  may  be  bound  as  an  apprentice  until  that  age. 
A  minor  over  that  age  or  a  child  of  any  age  bound  !>y  the  ovcrseiM-s  of  the  poor 
may  be  apprentice<l  to  the  age  of  18  years  if  a  female  or  to  tlie  time  of  her 
marriage  within  that  age,  and  to  the  age  of  21  years  if  a  male. 

A  minor  bound  out  by  the  oversiHTs  of  the  iMior  must  be  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  and  must  be  given  such  other  instruction,  benetit,  or  allow- 
ance, either  within  or  at  the  end  of  the  term,  as  the  overseers,  in  the  contract 
of  api)renticeshii),  niiiy  require.  All  considerations  of  money  or  other  things 
paid  or  allowwl  by  the  master  ui>on  a  contract  of  apprentlceshii)  must  be  paid 
or  secured  to  the  sole  use  of  the  minor. 

The  death  of  the  master  discharges  th(»  apprenticeship. 

Source:  Revised  I^iws  of  1902,  chapter  155,  sections  1  to  20. 

MICHIGAN. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  out  with  the  consent  of  th(»  fath(»r  indorsed  on  the 
indentures,  or,  if  the  father  is  dead,  not  in  legal  capacity  to  give  his  consent,  or 
shall  have  abandone<l  and  negl(»cted  to  provid«^  for  his  family,  then  of  the 
mother:  or,  if  she  is  dead  or  not  in  legal  capacity  to  give  or  refuse  such  consent, 
then  of  the  guardian:  o\\  if  tliere  is  no  guardian,  tlien  of  any  two  justices  of 
the  iM»ace  of  tlie  township,  of  the  rcH'order  of  the  city,  or  of  tlu'  circuit  or  pro- 
bate judge  of  the  county.  The  county-  superintendents  of  the  i>oor  may  bind  out 
a  child  who  may  be  s<Mit  to  jiny  county  poorhouse.  who  is.  or  who  may  become, 
clunTe.Mble  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  county,  or  whose  pjirent  or  i)arents  may 
become  so  chargeable.  Minors  may  also  be  bound  out  by  otlicers  of  State  in- 
stitutions acting  under  the  provisions  of  law  authorizing  them  to  place  children 
in  famlli(»s  by  indenture,  etc.:  by  ollicers  of  incorporat<Ml  asylums  or  institutions 
authoriziHl  by  law  in  receive,  care  for,  and  dispose  of  minor  children:  by  the 
father  and  mother  residing  in  the  State,  and  if  either  be  dead,  or  of  legal  in- 
cajKu-ity,  or  has  abandoned  the  child,  then  by  the  other,  and  if  the  child  be 
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iUegltliDate^  then  by  its  mother:  and  by  the  gtiardinn  duly  appointed  if  there 
be  no  father  or  mother  of  legal  caiMieity. 

A  male  may  be  apprenticed  until  21  years  and  a  female  until  18  years  of 
age,  or  until  her  marriage  within  that  age,  or  for  a  Hhorter  time. 

A  paui)er  minor  bound  by  the  county  Bui)erintendent  of  the  iMK)r  must  be 
given  a  suitable  education.  All  considerntions  of  money  or  other  things  paid 
or  allowed  by  the  master  must  be  imld  or  secured  to  tbe  sole  use  of  the  ap- 
prentice. 

The  death  of  the  master  discharges  the  apprentice. 

Source:  Compiled  Laws  of  1807,  sections  2020.  2199,  2213.  22(n,  2202,  555J)  to 
5562,  5568  to  5570,  8292.  8748  to  8775. 

MINNESOTA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father :  if  the  father  is  dead  or  Incomi)etent, 
by  the  mother  or  legal  guardian,  and  if  illegitimate,  he  niny  be  bound  out  by 
the  mother.  The  consent  of  a  minor  who  is  over  14  years  of  age  is  necessary 
and  must  be  expressed  in  the  Indentures  and  testltlcd  by  his  signing  the  same. 
If  there  is  no  parent  competent  to  act  and  no  guardian,  a  minor  may  bind  him- 
self, but  must  have  the  approl>ation  of  the  county  connnlssioners  of  the  county 
where  he  resides.  A  minor  chargeable  ur>on  a  county  for  support  may  be  l)ound 
out  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  said  county.  The  managers  of 
the  State  Reform  School  may,  with  his  consent,  bind  out  a  minor  committed 
to  their  care. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  may  be  bound  as  apprentices  until  that  age. 
Minors  above  the  age  of  14  years  may  he  bound  as  apprentices,  males  to  the 
age  of  21  and  females  to  the  age  of  IS  years  or  to  the  time  of  their  marriage 
within  that  age. 

Provision  must  l)e  made  in  the  indenture  for  teaching  the  apprentice  reading, 
writing,  and  the  general  rules  of  aritbmetic.  All  considerations  of  money  or 
other  things  paid  or  allowed  by  the  master  must  be  paid  or  secured  to  the 
sole  use  of  tlie  apprentice. 

The  death  of  the  master  discharges  the  apprentice. 

Source:  General  Statutes  of  1894,  sections  1900,  :^2:i,  4750  to  4702. 

MISSISSIPPL 

The  law  provides  only  for  the  binding  out  of  poor  orphan  children  and 
children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  support  them.  They  may  be  bound  out 
by  the  sui^rvisor  of  the  proper  district  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
suiHirvlsors  of  the  county. 

Males  may  be  bound  out  until  21  and  females  until  IS  years  of  age. 

The  ijersou  to  whom  the  apprentice  Is  bi)un(l  is  re(]uired  to  provide  the  latter 
with  sufficient  good  and  wholescane  food,  necessary  clothing,  washing,  and  lodg- 
ing: to  treat  him  humanely,  and  to  send  him  to  school  until  lie  learns  tt)  read, 
write,  and  iK»rforni  th(^  r)nlinary  calculation  incident  to  the  business  of  the 
master.  At  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship  he  is  to  furnish  the  apprentice 
with  two  suits  of  now  clothing,  including  hats  and  shoes. 

Source:  Annotated  Code  of  1892,  sections  3159  to  3103. 

MISSOURL 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father,  or.  In  case  of  the  father's  death, 
incomiwtency.  or  willful  abandonment  of  his  family  for  six  nicmths  without 
making  suitable  provision  for  their  support,  or  if  he  has  bei'onu*  an  habitual 
drunkard,  then  by  the  mother  or  legal  guardian.  If  illegitimate,  a  minor  may 
be  iMiimd  out  by  th(?  mother.  When  a  minor  who  is  over  14  years  of  age  is 
bound  out  by  a  parent  or  guardian  the  consent  of  said  minor  is  mressary  and 
mu.st  l)e  expresse*!  in  the  indentures  and  testiliiHl  by  his  signing  the  sjune.  An 
executor  wiio  is  directed  in  the  will  of  the  father  to  l>ring  up  a  chihl  to  some 
trade  or  calling  may  bind  said  child  out  in  lilve  manner  as  the  fatlier  could 
have  done.  A  iM)or  child  who  is.  or  may  l)e,  chargeabl<'  to  the  county,  or  who 
shall  beg  for  alms,  or  whos(^  parents  are  iM)or  and  the  father  is  an  habitual 
drunkard,  or  whose  father  is  dead  and  the  mother  is  of  bad  character  or  suffers 
her  children  to  grow  up  in  habits  of  Idleness  without  any  visible  means  of 
obtaining  an  honest  liveliliood.  may  l»e  bound  out  by  the  probate  court.  An 
orphan  minor  who  has  not  estate  sutli<rlent  for  his  maintenance  may  be  bound 
out  by  his  guardian  under  direction  of  the  probate  court. 
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Males  may  be  bound  as  apprentices  to  the  age  of  21,  and  females  to  the  age  of 
18  years,  or  until  marriage  within  that  age. 

The  master  is  required  to  cause  the  apprentice  to  be  given  a  common  school 
education,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship  he  is  to  give  the  appren- 
tice a  new  Bible,  two  new  suits  of  clothes  worth  $50,  and  $20  in  money.  Ai>- 
prentices  are  to  be  defended  by  those  who  lK>und  them,  from  cruelty,  neglect, 
and  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  their  masters. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  counsel,  i)ersuade,  entice,  or  assist  an  ap- 
prentice to  run  away  or  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  his  master,  or  to 
entertain,  harbor,  or  conceal  an  apprentice  Imowing  him  to  be  a  runaway,  or 
for  an  apprentice  to  rebel  against  or  assault  his  master.  It  is  unlawful  for  a 
master  to  remove  an  apprentice  out  of  the  State.  The  death  of  the  master 
discharges  the  apprenticeship. 

Source ;  Revised  Statutes  of  1809,  sections  4704  to  4821. 

MONTANA. 

Every  minor  may  bind  himself  in  writing  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  provided 
he  obtains  the  consent,  -  indorsed  on  the  indenture,  of  the  following  person  or 
I)ersons:  The  fatlier  and  mother;  the  mother,  if  the  father  lacks  capacity  to 
constant,  has  abandoniil  or  negU»cted  to  i)rovide  for  his  family,  or  Is  dead  and 
no  testamentary  guardian  or  executor  has  been  api)ointed  by  him;  the  father, 
if  the  motlier  is  dead  or  laciis  capacitj'  to  consent;  the  testamentary  guardian 
or  exi'cutor.  if  the  father  is  dead.  If  there  is  no  parent  of  capacity  to  consent 
and  no  such  exi»cutor  or  guardian,  then  consent  must  be  given  by  the  county 
conimissicMiers  of  tlie  county,  by  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  town,  or 
by  the  district  judge.  The  county  ccmimissicmers  may  bind  out  minors  who 
have  become  chargeable  to  tlie  county. 

Apprentices  may  be  bound  out  until  their  majority,  which  is  21  j'ears  in  the 
case  of  malc»8  and  IS  years  in  the  case  of  females. 

The  master  must  agree  in  the  contract  of  apprenticeship  that  he  will  cause 
the  apprentice  to  be  instructed  lo  read  and  write,  to  be  taught  the  general  rules 
of  arithmetic,  or  in  lieu  thereof  that  he  will  send  the  apprentice  to  school  three 
months  each  year  of  the  i»eriod  of  indenture.  The  indenture  may  be  annul leil 
for  cruelty  or  maltreatment  of  the  apprentice  by  tlie  master. 

It  is  unlawful  willfully  and  knowingly  to  aid,  assist,  or  encourage  an  appren- 
tice to  run  away  or  to  harbor  or  conceal  him. 

Source:  Codes  and  Statutes,  Sanders's  Edition,  ISOo,  Civil  Code,  sections  3t>0 
to  3(}0;  Penal  Code.  se(;tion  1154. 

NEVADA. 

A  male  person  under  the  age  of  18  years  nnd  a  female  i)erson  under  the  age 
of  1.")  ,v«»;u's  iiisiy  lu'  bound  out  until  tlicy  jini\x*  at  tliest»  a^res  n»spei*tlvely,  or  for 
a  shorter  period,  by  the  father,  or,  iu  case  of  liis  death  or  inability,  by  The 
mother  or  guardian.  An  orphan  or  destitute  c'liil<l  may  !k'  Imund  (Uit  by  the 
board  of  rounty  (M)niniissi<>ners  of  the  county  nr  by  tli<'  distri<-t  Judi^e  of  the 
district  in  whicii  tlu*  child  resides.  The  board  <»f  directors  of  the  State  Orphan 
Asylum  may  also  ind^Mitnrc  apprentices,  and  reserve  the  power  to  cancel  the 
inilenture  at  any  time. 

A  male  api»rentice.  bein^r  bounil  to  serve  live  years  or  more,  must  be  tauixht 
reading  and  writing,  the  rules  and  principles  <.f  «-onnnun  Knglish  trraniniar.  and 
arithmetic  to  and  includin;:  the  single  rule  nf  tlir(»e.  A  female  al^prentice, 
being  bound  to  serve  fmir  years  or  nmre,  must  be  lauL'ht  readiii;:  and  writing, 
and  the  tirst  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  niasier  must  furnish  substantial 
fond  and  decent  wearin;;  api>arel  to  a  n)al<'  minor  bound  to  serve  live  years  or 
moH'.  and  an  ani|»ie  supply  of  decent  clothing  and  whoh'sr»nic  food  to  a  female 
minor  bnuuil   to  serve  four  years  or  more. 

Tjion  c(>ni|»leti(»n  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  the  master  njust  ^'ive  two  suits 
<»f  clothing,  each  suit  being  <»f  tlu*  \alue  of  not  less  than  si!."*,  ami  .SP'O  in  money 
to  a  male  bound  to  serve  live  years  or  more:  and  two  full  suits  of  wearing 
apparel  antl  sr»o  in  money  tr)  a  female  boinul  to  si'rve  four  years  or  more.  All 
money  an<l  pR»pcrty  stijiulated  t<>  he  delivered  or  paid  by  the  master  or  mistress 
must   be  sc<'ur«Ml  to  and  for  the  sole  use  and  beiielit  (»f  the  minor. 

It  is  unlawful  to  counsel.  i)ersuade,  entice,  aid,  or  assist  any  apprentice  to  run 
away  or  abs<'nt  hims4«If  from  the  service  «»f  his  master,  or  to  harbor  or  to  c<m- 
ceal  an  ai»i»rentice,  knowing  him  to  have  rmi  away. 

Source:  C<»mpiled   Laws  of  ISJM),  secthnis  rci^  to  r^rn  1J1>2. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  by  the  mother  or 
guardian.  If  the  minor  is  over  14  years  of  a^^e  his  consent  is  necessiiry  and 
must  be  expressed  in  the  indentures  and  testified  by  his  signing  the  same.  If 
a  minor  has  no  parent  or  guardian  he  may  bind  himself  out,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  selectmen  or  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town  where  he  resides. 
Overseers  of  the  iXK)r  in  any  town  may  bind  out  all  children  who  are  not  em- 
ployed In  some  lawful  business  and  whose  parents  are  unable  or  neglect  to 
maintain  them.  The  county  coumiissi oners  may  bind  out  any  minor  charge- 
able or  likely  to  be  chargeable  to  the  county.  Trustees  of  the  Reform  School 
may  bind  out  any  scholar  of  said  school. 

Males  may  be  bound  until  21  years,  and  females  until  18  years  of  age  or 
until  their  marriage  within  that  age.  Children  under  14  years  may  be  bound 
out  without  their  consent  until  that  age.  Inmates  of  the  State  Industrial 
School  may  be  bound  out  for  the  term  for  which  they  were  committed  to  the 
Institution. 

The  master  is  required  to  teach  his  apprentice  the  art  or  trade  for  which  he 
was  bound.  Paui)er  minors  bound  out  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  must  be 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  must  be  given  such  other  instruction  as 
the  overseers  may  deem  reasonable. 

It  is  unlawful  to  entice  or  iiersuade  away  an  apprentice  from  the  service  of 
his  master,  or  to  secrete,  convey,  or  send  off  an  ar>prentice  or  in  any  way  to 
cause  him  to  leave*  such  service.  The  master  may  rcM'over  damages  against 
the  parents  or  guardian  of  an  apprentice  for  leaving  his  service  without  suffi- 
cient cause,  or  if  an  apprentice  uses  violence  toward  him.  No  indenture  is 
binding  after  the  death  of  the  master,  except  that  if  the  apprenticeship  has 
nearly  expired,  the  apprentice  may  choose  to  complete  his  term  of  service  with 
the  widow,  executor,  or  administrator  of  his  master,  in  which  ca'se  he  is  entitled 
to  all  the  benefits  of  the  indenture. 

Source:  Public  Statutes  of  1S91,  chapter  84,  sections  5,  G;  chapter  180,  sec- 
tions 1  to  13 ;  chapter  284,  section  20. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  out  of  his  cm-n  free  will  and  accord  with  the  consent 
of  the  father  or,  if  he  is  dead,  of  the  moth(»r  or  guardian.  The  consent  of  the 
mother  is  nec(»ssary  also  where  tlie  consent  of  the  father  or  guardian  is  obtained. 
Said  consent  must  be  expressed  hi  the  indentures  and  testifioil  l)y  the  party 
signing  and  sealing  the  sjinie.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  or  any  two  of  them, 
with  the  approbation  of  two  justices  of  the  i)eace  of  any  county  or  township, 
may  bind  out  any  poor  child,  chiUlren  who  have  no  parents,  childi*en  whose 
I>a rents  shall  apply  to  the  overseers  for  relief,  and  the  child  or  children  of  any 
poor  parents  who  shall  bring  up  their  said  children  in  sloth,  idlcMiess.  and  igno- 
rance, and  who,  upon  advice  and  directhm  given  by  the  overseers,  shall  for  three 
months  after  ssiid  advice  and  direction  refuse  or  neglect  to  bind  out  their  chil- 
dren. The  trust(H»s  of  the  Reform  School  may  bind  out  boys  couunitted  to  said 
school.  The  trustees  of  the  Industrial  School  for  (Jirls  may  bind  out  girls 
therein.  The  president  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  a  poorhouse,  witli  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  board,  or,  where  no  trustees  are  appointnl,  the  director 
of  the  board  of  chosiMi  freeholders,  with  the  conscMit  of  a  majority  of  said 
board,  may  bind  out  poor  children  who  are  chargeable  ui>on  the  county.  An 
orphan  asylum  ass<K'intion  may  bind  out  any  child  under  its  care  for  more  than 
one  year,  but  If  the  parents  i>ay  anything  toward  its  sui»port  their  consent  must 
first  be  obtained. 

Males  may  be  bound  out  until  the  age  of  21  and  females  until  the  age  of  18 
years. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly  to  counsel,  i)ersuade,  entice,  aid,  or 
assist  an  apprentice  to  run  away,  or  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  his 
master,  or  to  harbor  or  conceal  an  apprentice  knowing  him  to  have  run  away. 

Sources:  General  Statutes  of  isn.''»,  |)age  (jO.  sections  1  to  1(»:  page  2505.  sec- 
tions 12,  20,  51,  70:  page  252.^».  sent  ions  107  to  110:  l>age  2721.  section  S:  page 
2728,  sections  79,  81,  1(X):  Acts  of  1808,  chapter  181,  section  10. 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

A  minor  mny  be  bound  out  by  the  father,  or,  if  tbe  father  is  dead  and  no 
guardian  has  l)een  appointed,  by  the  mother.  Guardians,  under  direction  of  the 
probate  court,  may  bind  out  orphan  minors  who  have  not  suflBcient  estates  for 
their  niaintenancre  and  education  nor  friends  or  relatives  willing  to  incur  the 
exi)en8e  of  tlie  same.  In  the  al)ove  cases  the  indentures  must  be  approved  by 
the  probate  court.  The  judge  of  probate  may  bind  out  children  who  are  poor 
orplinns  or  whose  parents  have  not  the  means  of  maintaining  them  or  who 
willfully  neglect  to  supiu^rt  and  eiiucate  tliem,  and  children  who  are  iK>or  and 
whosi^  parent  or  parents  shall  have  been  sentenced  to  confinement  in  Jail  or 
prison  for  a  term  of  five  years  or  more. 

Males  may  he  bound  out  until  21.  and  femnles  until  18  j-ears  of  age. 

Tlie  master  is  required  to  teach  tlie  apprentice  some  useful  and  reputable  art 
or  trade,  to  send  him  to  scMiool  at  least  three*  months  each  year  after  the  age  of 
9  years,  to  clothe.  fiHHl,  and  lodge  him,  and  to  trert  him  humanely. 

Source:  Compiled  I^ws  of  1S07,  sections  1472  to  147r>,  1478  to  1487. 

NEW  YORK. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  out  as  an  apprentice  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
thn»e  nor  more  than  five  years.  The  indenture  must  be  signed  l)y  the  minor; 
by  the  father  of  tbe  minor  unless  he  is  legally  incapal)1e  of  giving  consent  or 
has  abandoned  his  family:  l)y  the  mother  of  the  minor  unlMSs  she  is  legally*  in- 
capable of  giving  consent:  by  the  guardian  of  tbe  minor,  if  any;  In  the  absence 
of  either  imrent  or  guardian.  l)y  the  county  judge  of  the  county  or  a  Justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  distri(!t,  whose  constant  is  also  necessary  to  the  ap- 
prenticing of  a  minor  coming  from  a  foreign  country,  or  of  the  child  of  an 
Indian  woman ;  and  by  the  master.  The  iHH)r  officers  of  a  mnniciiial  cori)oration 
may  apprentice  any  minor  wlmso  supiK>rt  has  iKvome  chargeable  to  sucli  coriK)- 
ratlon.  In  whicli  case  the  indenture  is  signed  by  the  officer  apprenticing  the 
minor,  by  the  master  and  by  the  county  judge  if  the  support  of  the  child  was 
chargeable  to  the  county,  by  two  justici*s  of  the  i»eace  if  chargeable  to  the  town, 
or  l>y  the  mayor  and  aldermen  or  any  two  of  them  if  chargeal»le  to  the  city. 
Orphan  asylums  and  cbarital)le  institutions  may  apprentice  dependent  or  in- 
digent childnMi  conunitt(Hi  to  their  charge,  in  which  case  the  indenture  must  be 
sigiUMl  and  waled  in  tli(»  corporate  name  of  such  institution  l>y  the  officer  or 
officers  thereof  authorized  by  the  dlrertors.  and  by  the  master,  and  it  may  be 
signed  by  \ho  child  if  over  12  years  of  age.  A  county  court  may  auth(»rize  the 
county  snp('i'iiit«'iulcnt  or  ovors«'(»r  of  the  poor  to  ai>i»rcniiri»  any  disorderly  i)er- 
son  until  of  age:  or  if  of  age,  to  contract  for  his  sorvi<-('s  as  an  apprentice  for 
not  more  than  ono  year.  The  snpci'inJtMidcnt  (»f  State  and  alien  jMior  may  ap- 
preiitiet?  males  nncb-r  21  and  fenial(»s  under  IS  years,  eoniniitte<l  to  any  State 
almshouse,  until  they  IxM-onie  of  aire.  The  nianairers  of  State  reform  schools 
may  apprentice  inniales  «luring  the  term  for  \v]ii«li  they  have  been  conunltttMl. 

Tlie  niasler  must  a;:ree  in  the  indenture  that  he  will  leach  tiic  apprentice,  or 
cause  him  to  be  tan;rlit.  evfry  brancji  of  the  business  to  wliidi  the  apprentice  is 
indentnre<l.  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  Ihe  iiM'in  he  will  '^i\r  hlni  a  certificate 
in  wrilini:  tiiat  such  apprentice'  has  served  the  full  term  al  snch  trade  or  craft. 
If  the  minor  is  indentured  I»y  the  poor  oiliccrs  t\\'  a  connty.  city,  or  town  or  by 
the  anthoriti<'S  of  an  nri»han  asylum.  i>enal.  or  charifal^le  institntinn,  the  inden- 
ture must  contain  an  airreenieni  that  the  master  will  cause  sn.-h  chiitl  t(»  be 
instructed  in  reading',  wiiiinir.  and  the  ireneral  rules  of  aridimetic.  and  that  at 
the  exi»irati(»n  of  the  term  he  will  irive  him  a  new  IJihIc.  The  indenture  mu.st 
in  all  cases  contain  a  sta lenient  of  every  sum  of  money  agreed  to  he  paid  in 
relation  to  the  service  :intl  an  a-:r«'einent  that  suilaMe  and  proper  hoanl.  lorli:lu^, 
and  nie«lical  atlendanc-  shall  l»e  pi'o\  Idcd  eitln'r  l>y  ilie  master  or  by  tlie  parent 
or  LTiiardian.  The  inasfer  may  u»«'  reasnnahic  and  niodcrrne  ror«*e  or  \inlence  tc) 
resirain  or  <*ori"e'i  an  ajijircntice. 

It  is  utlla^^■fuI  f«»r  a  master  to  a<-cept  from  an  ajiprcntjce  any  a*jreeinent  or  to 
cause  hini  to  he  hound  hy  oath  that,  a  Cter  his  term  of  ser\  ice  expires,  he  will  not 
evei'i'ise  ids  iratle.  pr»ifession.  nr  <'mplo\m<'nt  in  any  parlicnlar  jdace.  oi-  t»>  exact 
from  him,  after  his  term  of  service  expires,  any  niojiey  (»r  otlier  ihiuL:  f»>r  exur- 
cisinir  his  trade.  profe>s>un.  or  eniploynient  in  any  plai-e.  It  is  unlawful  to  tako 
;i  persiMi  as  :in  apprenli<-e  withr»ut  lia\inu  obtained  the  <-nnsent  of  his  le^al 
guardian,  or  unless  a  written  aj:reein«'nt  h.as  heen  entere<l  into  as  prescrihe«l  by 
law.     Un  tla?  death  of  a  master  to  whom  a  pi'rson  is  indentured  hy  the  poor 
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of  a  mnniclpnl  conwration.  the  i)erfiona1  representatives  of  the  master 
may,  with  the  written  consent  of  such  tierson,  assi^ni  such  indenture:  or  if 
mch  consent  Is  refused,  tlie  assifnnnent  may  be  made  by  the  county  jud^e  of  the 
county  after  fourteen  days'  notice  to  the  person  indentured. 

Source:  Itevlsed  Statutes  of  11X)1,  iwijce  ir»(),  section  7:  luige  082,  section  18: 
page  1055,  sections  70  to  77;  ixige  261>4,  section  08;  iwijje  2773,  section  250; 
paxe  3274,  section  120. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

A  minor  above  the  age  of  14  and  under  21  years  being  a  male,  and  under  18 
being  a  female,  whether  indigent  <)r  not,  may  be  api)renticiHl  to  learn  any  trade 
or  craft  by  the  father,  or,  if  he  is  dead.  inconi|>etent,  has  willfuUj-  abandoneil 
bis  family  for  six  months  without  making  suital)Ie  provisions  for  their  supix^rt, 
or  has  become  an  habitual  drunlcard,  l»y  the  mother  or  legal  guardian.  If  ille- 
gitimate, such  child  may  l>e  lK)und  by  the  mother.  If  said  minor  has  no  imrents 
comi)etent  to  act  and  no  guardian,  he  may  bind  himself,  witli  the  approbation 
of  a  suiH?rior  court  cleric  of  the  county  where  lie  resides.  The  consent  of  such 
minor  Is  necessary  and  must  be  expresse<l  in  the  indenture  and  testified  to  by 
signing  the  same.  A  minor  over  14  may  also  be  apprenticed  to  learn  a  trade  or 
craft  by  ori>han  asylums  or  charitable  institutions  organize<l  and  IncoriH)rate<I 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  indigent  children.  Indigent  children,  among 
which  are  included  all  orphans  whose  estates  are  of  so  small  value  that  no 
person  will  educate  and  maintain  them  for  the  benefits  thercM>f :  all  infants  whose 
fathers  liave  deserte<l  their  families  and  been  absent  six  months,  leaving  them 
without  Buflicient  supiwrt:  iKH»r  children  who  are  or  may  l)o  chargeable  to  the 
county  or  shall  beg  alms;  any  child  who  has  no  father  and  the  mother  is  of  bad 
character  or  suffers  her  children  to  grow  up  in  habits  of  idlent^ss  witliout  visible 
uieans  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  and  all  children  whose  luirents  do  not 
habitually  emi)loy  their  time  in  wune  h(»nest.  industrious  cKruiwition,  may  be 
bound  out  by  the  superior  court  clerk  of  the  county  where  they  rt^side. 

Apprentices  may  be  bound  for  a  i>eri(Kl  of  not  less  than  three*  nor  more  than 
five  years,  except  in  the  ctise  of  indigent  children  bound  out  by  the  clerks  of  the 
mii>erlor  courts,  whose  terms  continue  until  majority,  which  in  the  case  of  males 
is  21  years  and  in  the  case  of  femah'S  IS  yejirs  of  age. 

Masters  are  requlnni  to  teach  apprentices  their  trade  or  calling,  and  In  the 
case  of  indigent  children,  the  masters  must  cause*  them  to  be  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  the  rules  of  arithmetic  to  the  double  rule  of  three.  Api)rentlces 
must  be  furnished  with  medical  attendance,  kHlging,  and  clothing.  At  the  end 
of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  the  master  is  reejuired  to  give  the  apprentice  a 
certificate  in  writing  stating  that  he  lias  scfvcmI  a  full  term  at  the  siKM-IfitHl  trade 
or  calling. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  entice  or  persuade  an  apprentice  to  leave  the 
service  of  his  master,  or  knowingly  to  harbor,  conceal,  or  employ  an  apprentice 
who  has  run  away  from  his  master. 

Source:  Acts  of  ISSO,  chapter  KJJ).  se<-tlons  1  to  20. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  out.  The  consent  is  necessary  of  both  the  father 
and  mother:  if  the  father  is  df»jul,  of  the  testamentary  guardian  or  exiH'utor,  or. 
if  no  such  guardian  or  executor  has  Iuhmi  apiM)inted.  then  of  the  nio1lH»r:  if  the 
father  lacks  capacity  to  constMit  or  has  abandoned  or  iieghH'ted  to  provide  for 
his  family,  of  the  mother:  if  the  mother  is  dead  or  Inc-ks  capacity  to  rons<Mit.  of 
the  father:  If  then*  Is  no  parent  of  capacity  to  Cf>ns«'nt  and  no  exet-ulor.  of  the 
gmirdian:  if  there  is  no  such  parent,  executor,  or  iruardlan,  then  of  the  otiiccrs 
of  the  poor  of  the  town  or  comity,  of  any  two  justices  of  the  iH*acc  of  tlie  county, 
or  of  the  probate  jn<lge.  A  child  wlio  Is,  or  whose  parents  are,  chargeable  to  a 
county  or  city  poorhouse.  or  who  is  in  such  poorliouse,  may  he  ImjuikI  out  by  the 
proi)er  oflicers  of  the  poor  with  the  written  consent  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  No 
child  of  an  Indian  woinan  can  be  bound  except  In  the  prestMice  of  and  with  the 
consent  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Male  apprentices  may  Ik*  bound  until  21  years  and  female  apprentices  until  IS 
years  of  age.  or  for  a  shorter  time.  A  minor  capable  of  l)ec»»niing  a  citizen  of 
the  State  and  coming  from  any  other  country.  State,  or  Territory,  and  binding 
himself  out  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  passage,  may  be  bound  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  tilt  hough  such  term  extends  beyond  his  majority. 
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An  apprentice  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  general  rules  of  arith- 
metic, or  must  be  sent  to  school  three  months  in  each  year  for  the  period  of  the 
indenture.    At  the  expiration  of  his  term  the  master  must  give  Sim  a  new  Bible. 

It  is  unlawful  to  accept  from  an  apprentice  any  contract  or  agreement,  or  to 
cause  him  to  l)e  bound  l)y  oath  or  otherwise  that,  after  his  term  of  service  ex- 
pires, he  shall  not  set  up  his  trade,  profession,  or  emplojnnent,  in  any  particular 
place,  shop,  house,  or  cellar,  or  to  exact  from  an  apprentice,  after  his  term  of 
service  expired,  any  money  or  other  thing,  for  using  and  exercising  his  trade, 
profession,  or  employment  in  any  place. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  master  the  executors  or  administrators  may  assign 
the  indenture  with  the  written  consent  of  the  apprentice,  acknowledged  before  a 
justi(re  of  the  peace.  If  the  apprentice  refuses  such  consent,  the  probate  or  dis- 
trict court  may  authorize  such  assignment  without  his  consent. 

Source :  Revised  Ck)des  of  185)9,  sections  2837  to  2849. 

OHIO. 

A  minor  may  be  boimd  out  by  the  father,  or,  in  case  of  his  death  or  Inability, 
by  the  mother  or  guardian.  An  orphan  or  destitute  child  may  be  bound  out  by 
the  trustees  of  a  township  or  by  the  oflBcers  of  an  orphan  asylum  wherein  he  is 
placed. 

Males  within  the  age  of  21  years  and  females  within  the  age  of  18  years  may 
be  bound  out  as  apprentices  until  they  arrive  at  these  ages,  resi)ectively. 

The  master  is  required  to  send  the  mhior  to  a  common  school  for  at  least 
twelve  weeks  in  each  year  during  the  apprenticeshii).  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  service  he  must  furnish  the  ai)prentico  with  a  new  Rlble  and  two 
good  suits  of  clothes.  All  money  or  property  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  master 
must  l)e  secured  to  and  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  api)rentice. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  iwrson  to  counsel,  persuade,  entice,  aid,  or  assist  an  ap- 
l)rentice  to  run  away  or  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  his  master,  or  to 
harbor  or  conceal  any  such  apprentice*,  knowing  him  to  have  run  away. 

Source:  Annotated  Statutes  of  1900,  sections  757,  781-11,  950-2,  3118  to  3135. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Minors  committed  to  any  reform  school  may.  with  their  own  consent,  be  bound 
out  as  apprentices  during  inin(»rity,  or  for  a  short cr  period,  by  the  nmnagenieiit  of 
sin-h  school  to  loarn  such  trade  or  <Mnploynioiit  as  maj'  tend  to  their  future 
benefit. 

Source:  Acts  of  isih").  chapter  H^.  scM'tion  ."». 

OREGON. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father,  or,  if  he  is  dead  or  incomi>etent.  by 
the  legal  ^'iianlian  :  if  illejrltiniatc  l>y  the  niotlier :  and  if  there  is  no  parent  com- 
petent to  act  and  no  jruardlan,  he  may  bind  himself  out  with  the  approbation  of 
the  county  4-ourt  of  tlu»  connty  where  he  resides.  Th«»  consent  of  the*  minor  who 
is  above  1-1  years  of  aire.  IxmuhI  out  by  a  fnirent  or  trnanlian,  is  Tiecessary  and 
nnist  1)0  expresse<l  in  the  indentures  and  testiti(Hl  by  his  sibling  tlie  s;ime.  The 
connty  court  may  bind  ont  a  child  who  is.  or  whose  parents  are.  chargeable  to 
the  ccnnity.  The  superintendent  of  the  reform  s<-hool  may.  with  the  consent  of 
the  niin(»r.  bintl  out  any  nn'nor  connnitte<l  to  said  institution. 

Apprentices  may  not  be  l>onn(l  for  a  lon^'er  term  than  until  majority,  which  in 
the  case  nf  niales  is  'Jl  and  of  fcniales  IS  years  of  age.  Chihlren  nn<ler  14  years 
of  Jiu'e  niav  be  bonnd  ont  until  that  age  without  tlieir  c<insent. 

A  pauper  minor  bonnd  out  by  the  county  i-ourt  nnist  i)e  tan;rht  to  r(»ad.  write, 
and  ciidier.  and  nnist  be  given  sucli  other  instru<-tii>n  as  the  court  may  dcK^ni 
reasonable. 

Tlie  death  of  the  master  dischargers  the  a])prentico. 

Sourct?:  Annotale<l  (NmIcs  and  Statutes  of  IIXIL*,  sections  5'Jin  to  r»:il5. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Minors  may  be  bound  out  with  the  assent  of  a  ])arent.  guardian,  or  next 
friend.  The  justices  of  the  orphans'  court  in  the  resfUM'tive  counties  shall  have 
full  i)«»wer.  at  the  instance  an<i  nspu^st  of  executors,  administrators,  guardians, 
or  luturs.  to  order  and  direct  the  binding  out  of  minor.s.     The  overseers  of  the 
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poor  may,  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  two  or  more  magistrates  of  the  ' 
same  county,  bind  out  any  iK>or  child  whose  i>a rents  are  dead  or  are  found  by 
said  magistrates  to  be  unable  to  maintain  it.  All  corporations  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  homes  for  friendless  or  destitute  children  may  bind 
out  a  child  committed  to  their  charge,  whose  maintenance  is  unprovided  for  by 
Its  parents  or  guardians.  The  <llrectors  of  almshouses  may  bind  out  «ny  child 
In  their  charge.  The  managers  of  the  House  of  Kefuge  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
the  House  of  Refuge  of  Western  Pennsylvania  may  bind  out,  with  his  consent, 
any  minor  committed  to  their  care.  The  courts  of  common  pleas  and  the 
or])hans*  court  of  any  county  may  decfee,  to  officers  of  any  benevolent  or  char- 
itable institution  that  mny  have  cared  for  and  maintained  a  minor  child  for  a 
period  of^one  year  either  wholly  or  partly  at  its  expense,  power  to  bind  out  the 
same,  provided  that  due  notice  must  first  be  given  to  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
next  friend. 

Males  may  be  bound  out  until  21  and  females  until  IS  yejirs  of  age. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  i)erson  knowingly  to  harbor  and  conceal  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  an  apprentice  who  has  run  away  from  the  service  of  his 
master. 

Sources:  Brightly's  Purdon's  Digest,  1805,  page  05,  section  0;  page  117.  sec- 
tions 1  to  15;  i>age  008,  sections  8,  25;  page  1704,  section  45;  Brightlj-'s  Digest, 
1903,  page  55,  sections  1,  2. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father,  or,  if  he  is  dead,  by  the  mother 
when  sole;  or,  being  under  the  age  of  14,  by  the  legal  guardian.  A  minor,  if  he 
Is  14  years  of  age  and  has  no  iwirent,  may  l)ind  himself  out  with  the  approbation 
of  his  guardian,  or,  if  lie  has  no  guardian,  l)y  and  witli  the  approbation  of  the 
town  council  of  the  town  where  he  resides.  The  overseers  of  the  i>oor  of  a 
town,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  town  council,  may  bind  out  children 
of  parents  who  are  lawfully  settle<l  In  and  have  become  chargeable  to  the  town ; 
children  of  parents  so  settled  whose  parents,  whether  they  receive  alms  or  are 
chargeable  or  not,  shall  be  deemed  l)y  said  overseers  unable  to  maintain  them ; 
children  of  i)arents  residing  in  the  town  who  are  there  supiwrted  at  the  charge 
of  the  State;  children  of  parents  or  a  parent,  residing  In  a  town,  who  have  no 
legal  settlement  in  the  State  and  are  adjudge<l  by  the  town  council  to  be  unable 
to  maintain  them,  and  children  in  ji  town  without  estate  sulliclent  for  their 
maintenance,  wlio  have  no  parents  residing  therein,  and  who  have  no  legal  set- 
tlement in  the  State.  Such  children  may  be  bound  out  to  anj^  citizen  or  to  any 
incoriK)rated  institution  for  the  care  of  children  within  the  State  or  within  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  or  Counecticut,  to  the  Providence  Children's  Friend 
Society,  to  the  Home  for  Friendless  Children  in  Newport,  or  to  the  Providence 
Shelter  for  Colored  Children. 

Minors  may  l)e  apprentictnl  until  21  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  males  and  18 
years  in  the  case  of  females,  or  until  married  within  that  age. 

The  master  must  obligate  himself  to  cause  the  apprentice  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  and  siuh  other  Instruction  as  may  he 
fit  and  reasonable.  All  considerations  of  money,  clothes,  etc..  nnist  be  given  to 
or  secured  to  the  sole  use  of  the  apprentice. 

The  death  of  the  master  disrliarges  the  apprenticeship. 

Source:  General  Laws  of  ISlKj,  chapter  70,  section  14;  chapter  108,  sections 
1  to  20. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A  minor  may  l»e  bound  out  with  the  approliatlon  of  the  father,  motlier,  or 
guardian,  or,  if  the  minor  has  neither  father,  mother,  nor  guardian,  of  the 
grandfather,  grandmother,  or  brother,  sister,  uncle,  or  aunt  of  mature  age,  hi  the 
order  as  above,  or.  If  the  minor  has  none  of  the  above  relatives,  of  the  trial 
justice.  Said  approbation  must  be  certitied  on  the  indentures  by  a  trial  Justice 
under  his  hand  and  seal.  A  poor  child  chargeable  to  a  county,  and  an  illegiti- 
mate child  liltely  to  becom<»  chargeable  to  a  county  or  to  become  demoralized 
by  the  vicious  C(mduct  and  evil  exami>le  of  its  mother  or  other  iH»rson  having 
charge  of  it,  may  be  bound  ont  by  tin*  county  commissioners. 

Males  may  be  l>ound  as  apprentices  until  the  age  of  21  and  females  until  18 
years  of  age  or  until  married  within  that  age.  Poor  children  bound  out  by  the 
countj'  commissioners  may  be  apprenticed  until  the  age  of  10  years  in  the  case 
of  males  and  14  years  or  iintli  married  within  that  time  in  the  case  of  females. 

Source:  Civil  Co<le  of  1002,  sections  7Ss,  2705  to  2714. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  out.  Tlie  consent  is  necessary  of  both  the  father 
and  mother:  if  the  father  is  dead,  of  tlie  testamentary  guardian  or  executor,  or, 
if  no  such  guardian  or  executor  has  l)een  appointed,  tlien  of  the  mother:  if  the 
father  laclts  capacity  to  consent,  or  lias  aliandoned  or  neglected  to  provide  for 
his  family,  of  the  mother:  if  the  mother  is  dead  or  lacks  capacity  to  consent, 
of  the  father;  if  there  is  no  parent  of  capacity  to  consent  and  no  executor,  of 
the  guardian;  if  there  is  no  such  parent,  executor,  or  guardian,  then  of  the 
officers  of  the  i)oor  of  the  town  or  counfj-,  of  any  two  justices  of  the  iieace  of 
the  county,  or  of  the  probate  Judge.  A  child  who  is,  or  whose  [larents  are, 
chargeable  to  a  county  or  city  poorhouse,  or  who  is  in  such  iioorhouse,  may  be 
bound  out  by  the  proi)er  officers  of  tlie  iK)or  with  the  written  consent  of  a  Justice 
of  the  peace.  The  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  may  bind  out  in- 
mates of  the  State  Heform  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders. 

Male  apprentices  may  be  bound  until  21  and  female  apprentices  until  18  years 
of  age,  or  for  a  shorter  time.  A  minor  capable  of  l)ecoming  a  citizen  of  the 
State  and  coming  from  any  other  countrj'.  State,  or  Territory,  and  binding  him- 
self out  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  passage,  may  Ik*  bound  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  although  such  term  extends  be^'ond  his  majority. 

An  apprentice  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  general  rules  of 
arithmetic,  or  must  be  sent  to  school  three  months  in  each  year  for  the  period 
of  the  indenture.  At  the  exi)iration  of  his  term  the  master  must  give  him 
a  new  Bible. 

It  is  unlawful  to  accept  from  an  apprentice  any  contract  or  agreement,  or  to 
cause  him  to  be  bound  by  oath  or  otherwise  that,  after  his  term  of  service  has 
expired,  he  shall  not  set  up  his  trade,  profession,  or  employment  in  any  par- 
ticular place,  shop,  house,  or  cellar,  or  to  exact  from  an  apprentice,  after  his 
term  of  service  has  expired,  any  money  or  other  thing,  for  using  and  exercising 
his  trade,  profession,  or  employment  in  any  place.  I'pon  the  death  of  the 
master,  the  executors  or  administrators  may  assign  the  indenture  witli  the 
written  consent  of  the  apprentice,  acknowledged  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
If  the  apprentice  refuses  such  consent,  tlie  probate  or  district  court  may  author- 
ize such  assignment  without  his  consent. 

Source:  Revised  Codes  of  1903,  Civil  Code,  sections  163  to  181 :  code  of  crim- 
inal Procedure,  section  70'). 

TENNESSEE. 

The  county  court  may  bind  out,  in  the  iianjo  of  the  State,  an  orphan  whose 
estat(?s  arc  of  such  small  value  that  no  ikm-soii  will  ednoate  or  maintain  him 
for  the  pr(>fits  tlu'reof,  a  base-born  child,  and  any  eliil<l  totally  abandoned  by  the 
father  and  for  whom  ho  fails  to  fkrovide  support  and  maintenance.  In  the  last 
case  above,  the  consent  of  the  mother  must  be  ^iven  in  open  court  unless  she 
is  unable  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child. 

Orphan  children  may  bo  bound  out  until  the  age  of  iH  years  If  males  and  18 
years  if  females.  In  the  case  of  base-born  children  the  age  limit  is  21  years 
for  either  sex. 

Masters  are  required  to  teach  or])han  apprentices,  or  cause  them  to  be  taught, 
to  read  an<l  write  and  cii)her  as  far  as  tin*  rule  of  three,  and  to  make  fit  and 
iHH'essary  ]»rovision  for  their  diet,  clothes,  lod^intr,  and  ncconnnodations.  \']tou 
the  c(nnpletion  of  the  apprenti<'eshi]»  the  masti^r  is  recpiired  to  pay  his  ap- 
prentice J<iiO  In  addition  to  the  stipulations  in  the  contract,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  one  g(»od  suit  of  clothes. 

A  master  is  not  permitted  to  remove  an  ai)prentice  out  of  the  State  without 
the  assent    <»f   the  court. 

Sonne:  (^Mle  f^f  lss4,  si'ctious  LMlM),  niL»L>  to  tWM. 

'1'Ih'  <-f.uiit.v  court  may  hind  (mt  an  orphan  who  is  without  sufticient  est.-ite  for 
his  maintenance  an«l  education,  a  chihi  whose  parents  have  suflered  him  to 
beinuie  a  cliar;r«'  upon  the  county.  an<]  a  chihl  whose  jtarents.  iH»t  being  a  charge 
on  the  county,  shall  consent  in  writiuji  to  his  ap|>rentifeshii).  whl<'h  consent, 
shall  lie  siirut'd  l»y  Ihem  and  tiled  and  entere<l  of  record  in  such  court. 

Males  may  he  hound  out  until  LM  and  females  until  is  years  of  ag<'  or  until 
married  within  that   a.L'e. 

An  apprentice  must,  if  firacticahle.  he  sent  to  school  at  h'ast  three  months  in 
each  year  during  the  continuanc(»  of  the  api)reuticeship  and  whiU*  he  is  within 
the  si'holastic  age.     Sullicient   food  and  clothing  and   the  necessary   medicine 
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and  medical  attention  must  be  fumished.  Moderate  cliaBtisement,  as  may  be 
ueceaaary  and  proper,  may  be  inflicted  uiwn  tlie  apprentice  by  the  master. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  master  to  take  an  apprentice  out  of  the  county  without 
tlie  order  of  the  county  Judge. 

Source:  Revised  Civil  Statutes  of  1895,  articles  23  to  46. 

UTAH. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  a  luirent  or  guardian,  and  if  the  minor  is  over 
12  years  of  age  the  Indentures  must  also  be  signed  by  him.  The  probate  court 
or  selectmen  may  bind  out  an  idle,  vicious,  or  vagrant  minor  child  without  its 
consent  and  without  the  consent  of  its  parents  or  guardian,  if  sjiid  imrents  or 
goardian  neglect,  refuse,  or  otherwise  fail  in  proiwrly  controlling  the  actions 
and  education  of  such  child,  and  do  not  tnUn  it  up  in  some  useful  avocation; 
also  a  child  whose  parents,  from  habitual  drunkomioss  and  vicious  and  brutal 
conduct,  etc.,  are  not  deemed  suitable  persons  to  retain  the  guardianship  or 
control  the  education  of  it.  The  l)oard  of  trustees  of  the  State  Industrial  School 
may  bind  out  children  as  apprentices  with  their  consent  or  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians. 

Apprentices  may  be  bound  until  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  legal  majority, 
which  is  21  years  in  the  case  of  males  and  IS  years  in  the  case  of  females. 

The  master  is  required  to  send  the  apprentice  to  school  while  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14  years,  at  least  twenty  weeks  in  ,each  year,  and  to  clothe  him 
in  a  comfortable  and  becoming  manner. 

The  removal  of  the  master  from  the  Statu  discharges 'the  apprenticeship. 

Source:  Revised  Statutes  of  1808,  sections  74  to  83. 

VERMONT. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father,  or,  if  he  is  dead  or  incompetent, 
by  the  mother  or  legal  guardian :  or,  if  there  is  no  parent  comiwtent  to  act  and 
no  guardian,  he  may  bind  himself,  with  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen  of 
the  town  where  he  resides.  If  Illegitimate,  he  may  l>e  bound  by  his  mother, 
but  the  i)ower  of  a  mother  to  bind  out  her  children,  whether  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  shall  cease  upon  her  subsiniuent  marriage.  The  overst^ers  of  the 
poor  may  bind  out  the  minor  children  of  a  poor  i>erson  who  has  become  charge- 
able to  a  town,  or  who  is  supiK)rte<l  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  charge  of  snch 
town,  and  minor  children  who  are  themselves  chargi^able  to  the  town.  The 
trustees  of  the  reform  schot)!  may  bind  out  children  connuitted  to  said  school. 

(Children  under  14  years  of  age  may  be  bound  out  until  that  age.  A  minor  over 
14  years  of  age,  whose  consent  is  expressecl  in  writing  in  the  indenture,  may  be 
bound  during  minority,  or  If  a  girl,  until  married  before  iKJcoining  of  age. 
The  age  of  majority  Is  21  years  for  males  and  18  years  for  females.  Inmates 
of  reform  schools  may  Ik?  bound  only  for  the  terms  for  which  they  were  com- 
mitted. 

Considerations  of  money  or  other  things  paid  or  allowe<l  by  the  master  upon 
a  contract  of  apprentlceshlji  nmst  be  [wiid  or  secured  to  the  sole  use  of  the  a[)- 
prentlce.  Parents,  guardians,  selectmen,  and  oversi>ers  are  reipilred  to  inquire 
into  the  treatment  of  apprentices  bound  by  them  res|)ectlvely.  and  <lefend  them 
from  cruelty,  neglect,  and  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  master. 

No  indenture  of  api»renticeshlp  is  binding  upon  the  minor  after  the  death 
of  the  master. 

Source:  Statutes  of  ISJM,  stn-tlons  2820  to  2854,  3187  to  3180,  5180. 

VIRGINIA. 

A  minor  may  l>e  bound  out  by  the  guardian,  or.  If  there  Is  no  guardian,  by 
the  father,  or,  if  there  Is  neither  guardian  nor  father,  by  the  moth(T.  The  con- 
sent, entered  of  rt»cord,  of  the  court  of  the  county  or  coriK^ratlon  in  which 
the  minor  resides  is  necessary  unless  the  minor,  l)elng  14  years  of  age,  gives 
his  consent  in  writing.  An  lncoriK)rat<Hl  association,  asylum,  or  st'IkwI  Instituteil 
for  the  support  and  e<lucatlon  of  destitute  children,  may  bind  out  stich  children 
as  have  been  placed  In  its  charge.  Overseers  of  the  iK)or  of  a  county  or  cor- 
I)oration  may,  if  allowed  by  order  of  a  court  therwif,  bind  out  any  minor  found 
begging  in  such  county  or  corixiratlon,  or  who  is  likely  to  become  chargeable 
thereto. 
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The  term  of  apprenticesbii)  must  continue  until  the  apprentice  attains  the  a^ 
of  21  years  if  a  boy  and  18  years  if  a  jrirl.  In  the  case  of  a  minor  placed  in  an 
asylum,  scliool,  etc.,  he  can  only  be  bound  for  the  period  for  which  he  was 
placed  in  such  institution. 

An  ai)prentice  must  be  taught,  in  addition  to  his  trade,  reading,  writing,  and 
conmion  arithmetic,  incUidinj^  the  rule  of  three.  The  money  which  the  master 
Is  to  pay  for  any  year  except  the  last,  must  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  which 
it  is  payable,  be  paid  to  the  father  or  motJier,  or  i»art  to  each  as  the  court  may 
dirwt,  or  it  may  be  reserved  to  be  luiid  to  the  apprentice  at  the  end  of  the  term 
With  interest.  The  money  which  the  master  is  to  pay  for  the  last  year  must 
be  paid  at  the  end  thereof  to  the  apprentice. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  |)erson  to  entice,  talte,  or  carry  away  an  apprentice, 
or  knowingly  to  employ,  conceal,  or  harbor  an  apprentice  who  has  deserted 
the  s<»rvice  of  his  master.  No  apprentice  may  be  taken  out  of  the  county  by 
the  master  without  the  leave  of  the  county  court.  If  a  master  takes  an  ap- 
prentice out  of  tJie  county  and  remains  more  than  one  month,  the  apprentice 
ceases  to  be  bound  by  the  indenture. 

Source:  Code  of  1888,  sections  2581  to  2596. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  county  commissioners  may  bind  out  a  minor  likely  to  become  chargeable 
to  the  county,  either  because  of  its  being  an  orphan  or  because  its  parents  or 
other  relatives  are  unal)le  or  refuse  to  sup|K)rt  it. 

Source :  Codes  and  Staitutes  of  1897,  8ei!ti«m  379. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father;  if  there  be  no  father,  by  the 
guardian,  or.  if  there  is  neither  father  nor  guardian,  by  the  mother.  The  con- 
sent, entered  of  record,  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  where  the  minor 
resides  is  necessary,  unless  the  minor,  being  14  years  of  age,  gives  his  consent 
in  writing.  The  clerk  of  a  county  nmy  bind  out  any  minor  who  is  found  beg- 
ging therein  or  who  is  likely  to  Ixvonie  chargeable  then^to.  Male  inmates  of 
the  reform  school  may  be  bound  out  by  the  directors  of  said  school. 

The  term  of  ai)prenticeship  nnist  be  until  21  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  a  boy 
and  18  years  In  the  case  of  a  girl. 

Resides  teaching  the  apprentice  a  trade  the  master  is  required  to  instruct  him 
in  rending,  writing,  aiul  ronniion  aritlinietlc.  The  money  which  a  nuister  is  to 
pMy  for  any  year  exf«*pt  the  last  must,  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  It  is 
p:iyal»le,  be  paid  to  the  fatlKM',  the  nj(»tber.  or  ])nrt  to  eMch  ms  the  court  may 
direet.  or  it  nmy  he  reservcMl  to  he  i)aid  to  the  ai>prentiee  at  the  end  of  his  term 
with  interest.    The  money  U>r  the  last  year  must  he  ]>ai(l  to  th(»  apprentice. 

It  is  unlawful  to  eoneeal  or  liarhor  an  ai)prenti('e  who  has  deserttnl  his 
master.  The  master  is  not  permitted  to  take  the  apprentice  out  of  the  county 
without  the  leave  of  the  county  4M»nrt.  and  if  he  does  so  without  leave  and  keeps 
the  apprentice  ont  of  the  county  for  nion»  than  one  mouth,  the  continuance  of 
the  apprenticeship  is  optional  with  the  apprentice. 

Source:  Toch'  of  ISIM),  chapter  SI,  sections  1  to  1-1. 

WISCONSIN. 

A  minor  may  hind  himself  out  of  his  own  free  will  with  the  consent  of  the 
father,  or,  if  he  is  dead  or  not  in  legal  cajtacity  to  give  consent  or  shall  have 
abandoned  and  neglected  to  provide  for  his  family  ami  such  fact  he  ct*rtified  by 
a  Justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town  and  indorsed  on  th<»  in<lentures,  then  of  the 
m(»ther:  if  she  is  <lead  ov  not  in  a  legal  capa<'ity  to  give  c()ns<'nt.  then  of  the 
guardian:  if  there  are  no  parents  living  or  none  in  legal  capacity  to  give  con- 
sent and  no  guardian,  then  of  the  supervisors  or  any  two  justices  of  the  inMice 
of  the  town  where  the  minor  resides.  If  a  minor  is  illeL'itiniati*  the  consent  of 
tile  mother  is  luK-essjiry  whether  its  putative  f.Mther  is  livii^g  or  not.  Minors 
who  have  he<*ome  oi-  are  likely  to  luvouie  <*liargenhle  io  any  town  may  he  bound 
ont  :is  apprentices  hy  tin*  supervisors.  The  managers  (»f  the  industrial  si^hool 
for  hoys  may  hind  ont  those  committed  to  their  care  with  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  if  they  have  any. 

An  ai)prentice  may  he  hound,  if  a  male,  tmtil  the  age  of  21  years,  and  if  a 
female,  until  the  age  of  18  years,  or  until  her  marriage  within  that  time,  or 
fur  any  shorter  peri<Ml, 
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The  master  must  obligate  himself,  in  the  indenture,  to  provide  for  instructing 
the  apprentice  in  some  trade  or  profession,  for  teaching?  him  to  read  and  write, 
for  InstructinK  him  in  the  general  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  for  such  other 
instruction,  benefit,  and  allowance  as  may  be  agreed  ui)on.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  he  must  give  the  apprentice  a  new  Bible.  All  considerations  of  money 
or  other  things  paid  or  allowed  by  the  master  upon  any  indenture  of  apprentice- 
ship must  be  paid  or  secured  to  the  sole  use  of  the  minor. 

It  is  unlawful  to  accept  from  an  apprentice  any  contract  or  agreement,  or  to 
cause  him  to  be  bound  by  oath  or  otherwise  that,  after  his  term  of  service  has 
expired,  he  shall  not  set  up  his  trade,  profession,  or  emi)loyment  in  any  par- 
ticular place,  or  to  exact  from  an  apprentice,  after  his  term  of  service  has 
expired,  any  money  or  other  thing  for  using  and  exercising  his  trade,  profession, 
or  employment  in  any  place.  No  indenture  Is  binding  ui)on  the  minor  after  the 
death  of  the  master. 

Source:  Annotated  Statutes  of  ISIW,  sections  1511,  2377  to  2394,  40G1,  4004. 

UNITED  STATES. 

A  Federal  act  passed  January  12.  1895,  authorizes  the  Public  Printer  to  cm- 
ploy  such  number  of  apprentices,  not  to  exceed  25  at  any  one  time,  as  in  his 
Judgment  is  consistent  with  the  economical  service  of  the  office. 
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Academic  instniction,  over^mphaslBed,  73;  con- 
nected with  shopwork,  71. 

Admission  to  apprentice  school,  60. 

Advantaeos,  orappranticeshlp  system,  specific,  85; 
weU-defined,  73. 

Advocacv  of  one  or  the  other  apprenticeship  system 
prejadlcial.  86. 

Aavocates  of  Industrial  education,  68. 

Afe  of  apprentices,  14  to  16,  45. 

Agreement  between  employer,  apprentice,  and 
guardian,  47. 

Alabama,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  93. 

Alexander,  Mamus  w.,  29. 

Aha^^halmers  Company,  Cincinnati,  graduate  stu- 
dent systejn,  52. 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  number  of  mem- 
bers, 27. 

American  Locomotive  Works,  39. 

Apprentice,  may  act  as  substitute  of  workman,  38; 
must  push  himself  forward,  76. 

Apprentice  classes  In  railroad  shops,  37. 

Apprentice  education,  bibliography.  87. 

Apprentice  laws  passed  in  aevenl  States  of  the 
ifnion.  16. 

Apprentice  school,  for  railroad  men,  35;  students 
mm  during  work  hours,  36. 

Apprentices,  attend  night  schools,  62;  at  12  years  of 
age  pr^erred,  46;  controlled  outside  of  working 
hours,  57:  forced  to  push  forward,  30;  In  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  divided  into  three  classes,  62; 
in  machine  work  serve  five  years,  43;  must  be 
naduates  of  public  schools,  33;  must  impart 
their  knowledge  to  others,  31;  not  having  had  cof- 
lege  or  high  school  training,  42;  not  to  work  over- 
time, 33;  paid  "on  company  time,"  72;  required 
to  pass  an  examination,  52;  shifted  from  one  ma- 
chine to  another,  to  get  experience,  44;  taught  by 
skilled  laborers  under  pay,  36;  vi.<$iting  neighbor- 
ing shops,  39. 

Apprentices'  work  pays,  66. 

Apprenticeship,  determined  by  trade  agreements, 
26;  in  American  trades  unions,  26;  of  girls,  books 
relating  to,  89;  types  of,  9. 

Apprenticeship  agreement,  covers  a  term  of  four 
3rears,58. 

Apprenticeship  laws  in  France.  88:  Germany,  89; 
Oreat  Britain,  89;  United  States,  89. 

Appronticeshlp  system,  a  legal,  15;  appeals  to  em- 
ployers, 74;  appeals  to  workingmen,  74;  attitude 
of  trade  unions  toward,  25;  can  not  meet  problems 
as  can  a  trade  school,  75;  description  of,  12;  extent 
of,  17;  In  Austria,  19;  in  Belgium,  21;  In  France, 
23;  in  Germany,  22;  in  Hungary,  24;  in  Swltser- 
land,  23;  in  United  States,  17;  its  basis  of  mutual 
agreement,  75;  mixed  typos,  61;  old  compared 
with  new  system,  .50;  old.  docs  not  meet  present 
conditions,  68;  old,  no  return  to,  68;  old,  replaced 
by  public  education,  68;  origin  of,  14;  relation  to 
industrial  education,  1,  9;  special,  66,  77;  substi- 
tute for  a  trade  school,  73;  which  controls  the  stu- 
dents, outside  of  work  hours,  57. 

Arbitration  committees  to  adjust  labor  disputes,  20. 

Arithmette  for  the  machinist,  82. 

Arkansas,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  93. 

Art  and  msrsteries  of  trade,  69. 

Association,  national,  of  machine  tool  tnillders,  66; 
for  protection  of  apprentices  in  France.  24. 

Attendance,  faithful,  a  condition  of  apprenticeship, 
42;  of  apprentice  classes,  37. 

Attltiide  of  labor  toward  apprenticeship,  16;  of 
manufacturers  toward  the  trade  schools,  12;  of 
railroads  toward  the  apprentice  schools,  41;  of 
trade  unions  toward  apprenticeship,  25. 

Aostrla,  apprenticeship  system,  19. 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem. 61.  72. 

Balliet,  Dr.,  on  evening  schools,  81. 

Beginner,  paid  12  cents  an  hour,  78. 

Belgium,  apprenticeship  system,  21. 

Bend  in  the  efficiency  curve,  30. 

Bibliography  of  apprentice  education,  87. 

Bonus  given  at  completion  of  term  of  service,  71. 

Bookbinders,  apprentices,  89. 

Book-making  trades  have  apprentteeship  systems, 
70. 

Boys,  ability  "to  hang  on."  84;  anxious  to  enter 
apprenticeship,  33;  fitted  for  particular  work,  70; 
for  general  shop  courses,  77;  given  work  to  "try 
them  out.''  84;  tiired  by  the  employment  depart- 
ment, not  by  specialists,  84;  in  apprenttoe  classes 
of  the  railroad  companies,  38;  indentured  to  mas- 
ter craftsman.  68;  when  apprentices,  not  paid,  43. 

Breaking  a  year  out  of  the  college  course,  56. 

Brown,  Commissioner  Elmer  Kllsworth.  letter  of 
transmittal.  5. 

Brown  &  Sharpc  Manufacturing  Company,  appren- 
tices. 32.  64. 

Brown-Ketchani  Iron  Works,  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem. 61. 

Building  trades,  apprentices,  90. 

Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company,  apprenticeship 
system.  65. 

Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  3. 

Bullock  Works.  Cincinnati,  graduate  student  sys- 
tem. 52.  55. 

Bureau  of  Education,  17;  bulletins,  3. 

Bureau  of  statistics  and  labor,  Massachusetts,  18. 

Burllngame,  Luther  D.,  64. 

California,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  93. 

Care  for  interests  of  apprentices.  76. 

Case  school  of  applied  science,  Cleveland.  18. 

Chance  to  earn  as  well  as  learn,  73. 

Chemistry  for  the  textile  worker,  82. 

Chicago  Workingmen 's  Advocate,  16. 

Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.,  apprenticeship 
system,  47.  56. 

Class-room  Instruction  part  of  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem. 29. 

Class-room  work  for  apprentices  of  railroad  shops.  42. 

Code,  industrial,  in  Austria,  20. 

College  course,  breaking  a  year  out,  56. 

Colorado,  digest  of  apprentice  laws.  94. 

Combination  of  apprenticeship  and  academic  e<ln- 
catlon.  9.  « 

Commission  on  industrial  and  technical  e<lucation. 
Massachusetts.  13. 

Commissioner  of  Lal)or,  10th  special  report.  93. 

Common  schools,  industrial  courses  In,  13. 

Comprehension  of  needs  of  apprentk»ship  svstem, 
70. 

Compulsor>'  school  age  in  the  United  States,  13. 

Concerns  do  not  agree  in  methods  for  academic  in- 
struction. 72;  having  a  system  of  apprentices, 
arrange  for  academic  work,  71. 

Conclusions  concerning  apprenticeship  systems,  67. 

Conditions,  changing,  in  machine  manufacturing, 
77:  which  make  shops  look  for  trade  schools,  75. 

Connecticut,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  94. 

Considerations  concerning  apprenticeship  system, 
67. 

Continuation  schools  In  Germany,  82. 

Contract  for  special  apprentioesmp,  78. 

Control  of  apprentices  outside  of  workinghours.  57. 

Convention,  15th  annual,  of  Society  for  Promotion 
of  Engineering  Education,  64. 

Cooperative  courses  in  engineering,  54. 

Cooperative  student  work,  55. 
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Correspondence  school  work  for  apprentloes,  72. 
Course  of  apprentice  training,  four  years,  33. 
Course  of  study,  in  apprentice  school  of  Ludlow's, 

tentative,  45;  in  apprentice  school  of  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  60;  in  apprentice  school  of  Westinghouse  Co., 

40. 
Courses  in  engineering,  Cincinnati  University,  54. 
Courses  of  problems,  and  drawing  for  apprentloes,  37. 
Cresson  (Geo.  V.)  Co.,  apprenticeship  system,  51. 
Cross,  C.  W.,  36. 
Cross  and  Russell,  investigation  of  apprenticeship 

system,  43. 

Doilv  Evening  Voice.  Boston,  15. 

Day  school  of  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  46. 

Decadence  of  practice  of  indenturing  apprentices, 

70. 
Decline  of  mechanical  skill,  14. 
J>elaware,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  05. 
Delaware  and  Hudson  R.  R.  apprentice  school,  44. 
Demand  for  trade  schools,  78. 
Description  of  apprenticeship  systems,  12. 
Difference,  between  factory  and  handtoraft  trades, 

20:  between  trade  school  and  half-time  trade 

scnool,  83. 
Digest  of  apprentice  laws,  03. 
Disadvantages  of  apprentice  schools,  84, 85. 
Discharge  for  nonattendanoe  of  apprentice  school, 

43. 
District  of  Columbia,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  95. 
Douglas  Commission,  Massachusetts,  13,  79. 
Drawing,  a  chief  dtudy  in  apprenttoe  school,  49; 

mechanical,  taught  to  apprentices,  29. 
Drexel  Institute,  rhiiadelphia,  63. 

Kconomy,  foreman's  aim,  70. 

Education,  academic,  9;  enghieering,  promotion  of, 
54;  industrial,  1,  9;  in  special  trades,  books  relat- 
ing to.  89;  of  apprentices,  bibliography,  87;  of  ap- 
prentices in  France,  01;  in  Germany,  92;  in  Great 
Britain,  92;  public,  replacing  apprenticeship,  68. 

ElUdency  of  education  recognlxed,  72. 

EfDciency  curve,  bend  in,  30. 

Efforts  made  in  Belgium  to  aid  the  apprenticeship 
system,  21. 

Elements  of  mechanical  drawing,  42. 

Emplo)'ers,  compelled  to  teach  the  whole  trade,  16; 
in  favor  of  skilled  labor,  15;  opposed  to  industrial 
education,  mre,  (>9. 

Engineering,  electrical,  54:  mechanical,  53;  mining, 
53. 

Knplneers,  electrical,  apprentices,  90;  mechanical. 
••0. 

ICngland,  lack  of  apprenticeship  system,  25. 

Kstabllshment.s.  Industrial,  have  schoolrooms,  71; 
industrial,  proprietor!?  of,  not  blind,  00. 

Kstlmute  of  apprentice's  porsonalltv  and  progress. 

Euroiie.  apprentlce.ship  system.  10. 

Evening  school,   instmction   for  apprentices,   72; 

juiblic,  agency  of  supplenienUil  education,  81. 
Examinations  of  apprentices,  30. 
Exjiensc  of  special  courses,  75. 
Experiences  of  manufacturers,  in  apprenticeship 

systems,  82. 
Exi)eViment  of  coo}>erative  courses  in  engineering. 

54. 
Exploitation  of  a  l)oy  by  employer.  58. 
Extent  of  apprenticeship  system.  17. 

Factory,  can  not  give  graded  lessons,  as  school  does, 
85;  introduction  of  modem.  0. 

Faculty  to  impart  knowledge  developed,  32. 

Faults  of  the  old  apprentice  system.  Ct5. 

Fe:itures  of  the  apprentice  courses  in  railroad  shops, 
37. 

I'inchor's  Trade  Review,  16. 

Firms,  some,  make  no  provision  for  academic  in- 
stmction, 81. 

Florida,  digest  of  apprentice  laws.  05. 

F'oroman,  represents  the  company.  70:  strives  for 
economy  and  cheapness  of  production.  70. 

Foremen,  object  to  training  apprentii-es.  20:  risen 
from  apprentice  lx)ys,  74;  utilire  apprentices  as 
errand  boys,  lU);  and  workmen,  sometimes  nar- 
row-mi n(le<l.  84. 

Fore  Hiver  ShipUiilding  Co..  32,  72. 

Fo\Hulrymen.  apprentices,  90. 

I'mnre,  appnuiticeship  system,  23;  association  f(»r 
j»n»tr»«tion  of  apprentices,  24. 


Gardeners,  apprentices,  00. 

General  Electric  Co..  28,  34, 36,  65, 72. 

General  Electric  Co.'s  system  adopted  by  other 

companies,  51. 
Georgia,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  06. 
Germany,  apprenticeship  svstem,  22;  oontlnoation 

schools,  82;  law  concerning  apprenticeship,  23; 

legislation  to  free  industry  of  restrictions,  22. 
Gingrich,  Cha8.S.,  56. 
Girls  as  apprentices,  books  relating  to,  80. 
GIedhill,JohnA.,67. 

Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Provldenoe,  67. 
Grand  Central  station  at  New  York,  35. 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  apprenticeship  system,  43. 
Growth  of  shoe  industry  enormous,  70. 
Guilds,   the  old,   fostered   appientioeshlp,  0;  in 

Austria,  declining,  20. 

Habits,  clean  personal,  encouraged,  73. 
Head  workers  should  rise  from  the  ranks,  74. 
High  school,  technical,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  82; 

Stuyveeant,  N.  Y.,  82.    . 
History  of  textile  Industry  studied  by  apprentloes, 

46. 
Hoe,  R.,  &  Co.,  New  York,  apprenticeship  system, 

60,84. 
Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble  Co.,  apprentioeshlp 

system,  54. 
Howe,  Charles  S..  18. 
Hubbard,  Samuel  F.,  50. 
Hungary,  apprenticeship  system,  24. 

Idea  of  earning  monev  strong  in  boy,  73. 

Ideal  of  apprenticeship  and  foreman's  action  at 
cross  purposes,  84. 

Illinois,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  00. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  officials  of,  15. 

Income  of  apprentices  in  five  years,  50;  of  which  one 
year  in  scnool,  60. 

Indenture,  for  one  department  only,  77;  fonn 
adopted  by  school  of  printing,  58;  guarantees  con- 
tinuous service  of  the  boy,  50. 

Indentures,  book  relating  to,  80;  old  legal,  14. 

Indiana,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  07. 

Industrial  education,  in  Austria,  10;  in  Belgium, 
21;  in  France.  23;  in  Germany,  24:  in  Hungary, 
24;  in  Switzerland,  23;  in  United  Stetes,  17;  ap- 
prenticeship system,  1,  9;  ))ooks  relating  to,  87; 
prejudice  against,  27;  which  controls  appren- 
tices outside  of  working  hours,  57. 

Industrialism,  no  return  to.  68. 

Industiial  schools,  distinguished  from  trade  schools, 
13:  equipment,  13. 

Industries  locate<l  in  small  cities,  75. 

Influence,  moral,  of  apprentice  school,  t'). 

Inquiries  relative  to  apprenticeship.  18. 

Instruction  in  apprentice  sciiool,  of  two  kinds,  44. 

Instructors  in  workshops,  38. 

International  Harvester  Co..  technical  school,  48. 

International  Typographical  Union,  2(5. 

International  Union  of  Bricklayers,  26. 

Introduction  of  indiustrial  edm^tion,  <>9. 

Introductory  note  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  7. 

Investigation  of  apprenticeship  systems  by  in- 
quiries. 10;  by  Messrs.  Cross  <fe  Russell,  43. 

Iowa,  digest  of  "apprentice  laws,  07. 

Jewelers,  apprentices,  00. 
Judgment,  value  of  good,  50. 

Kansas,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  98. 
Kentucky,  digest  of  apprenti'-e  laws.  08. 
Kid,  "let  him  pick  it  up  as  we  did,"  84. 

Lal)or,  skilled,  one  of  the  gn^atest  needs.  t»8 

Laborers,  their  position  upon  the  question  of  ap- 
prenticeship, 10. 

Lack  of  skilled  stone  cutters  in  lielgiimi.  21. 

Laidlow-Dunn-Gordon  Co.,  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, (U. 

Lake  Krie  Railroad.  35. 

Laws,  apprentice,  in  the  United  States.  93;  appren- 
tice, passed  in  several  States,  10;  in  Austria,  to 
aid  guilds  and  the  apprenticeship  system,  20;  In 
(icrmany,  concerning  apprentict'^hip.  23;  in 
Switzerland,  concerning  apprenticeship,  2^^. 

T^^rning  a  trade  fonnerly  meant  shop  sweeping,  68. 

Ia}  niond,  I{.  K.,  Nfachine  Tool  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, apj)rentic-eship  system.  W.' 
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Leg!slitlan  regarding  hondlmifl   irndes   in   Oer^ 

Len^h  ofsorvira  of  apprantinis,  7L 
Lltn^lj^tlon  of  Dumlier  *ji  nppni?ntii?««,  10, 20. 
IJat  of  books  rplntin^  to  edn«iliuii  nf  apprentices,  S7. 
Loulsiann,  dip^t  of  apprentitt!  1aw$,  W- 
LouUlum  ftnd  Toxiis  R.  E-Co.,  appranticeahlp  sys- 
tem, €2. 
LoulsbiUi  Wastern  R.  R.  Co.,  apprcntloeflhlp  Hf^ 

Ludlow   MftDuibfrturlng   Co.,   «ppffntlcfl   scrvooU 
41,45. 

LrUdtoMT  Textile  School,  iQ. 

Lilian's  (David)  Soni  f 'o.pihppreiitjeeahtpsjiilem, 

Mo  Reel  Ro<?k3  ihops,  35. 
Mtlfifl,  difieat  of  apprenlioe  taw«,  90^ 
Vaniiflicitui«ii  desire  apprentlee^t  ^ 
MarytuM],  dtgttt  of  oppr«titlce  laws,  1)9. 
MmBMbiinitST    Commiffikni    on    Industrial    and 


TachDical   Rdm^tloo,  13j  dlRissI  of  apprenUi-^ 

laws,  100^  State  committed  tolnduBtrlal  tidiK^ir 

tioii,2T. 
Mmtac  effsftsmwi.  \iof  Indf^n  tur«l  to.  t», 
Ma^bfimAtics  a  ^^bler  fttudy  in  apprfnUit::  M'tioul,  4ii. 
MetliodJ  of  trnlnlni!:  apprr-niit-'ftSf  7Hi  ifcordlng  ap- 

praatlcra'  ailvanrrmcnt^  34. 
Mic&levyei,  dlpt'st  of  apprmilri^  bwa,  itMJ, 
HiniMapQiis,  St.  Paul,  mid  S^tili  BLc.  Mfirl^,  ap- 

pimtbe  ^hoot.  43. 
HuuKHiH*,  d^RMt  of  apprt^tlee  laws,  W\ . 
Mlnlftlppl,  dise^t  of  appnfntlc^  Uw^,  101. 
MlacMUl,  dlf7«t  of  npwenttce  lawst  lOL 
Moner  earning,  Ihc  Ideii  of  boy  fa  bis  teens,  7JI, 
Montotw,  dlipit  of  appreatlce  lawi,  1CE2. 
Motley^  Dr,  lainc«  11.,  20. 

Natkmal  Aseociatitni  of  Hsclilae  Too!  Butldem,  la. 

Xatkraal  RaUiray  Kn^fneers,  17* 
Nerada,  dlffeat  ol  aupreutlre  jjiws,  102. 
New  Hampstifre,  digt^t  of  appnriintH.<  lmt$,  ID^. 
Svw  Jeiwy,  digest  of  appn>ntHr  laws,  t03. 

Xpw  Ue^iC!D«  dig^l  of  iiitf 'ft  FH  li  K'  tawit.  1(H. 
Now  Voflc  rcntral  R   i  '    a5. 

Nj^  York,  dlBBSt  of  ls]  i.  104, 

Sl^t  school  of  the  Wi„L..._.., ^  o.,  46. 

North  CarolfUBt  digest  ol  appri^jitkH^  lsw8»  im. 
Nfifth  Dftkota,  di^t  of  fippr<izitlcff  laws,  106. 
Konli  l^od  UniOTi,  B«fton,  apprenlke  edu^t km. 
i,>7:  npfiffntlcp  scbooL  S3. 

OMoPt  m  tench  the  bo>-  a  trade,  7U 

OfDoen  of  cvllroad  showing  their  interest  In  ap- 

Om^li  of 'Ulin(^  rentful  Railmiul,  15, 

nhio,  digest  of  appre nth'*'  ]nws.  lOd. 

Oklahoma,  digest  ol  flf.pr-nit|*t»  l&wa,  loa. 

ffperaiions  in  maldn!!  a  sIiol%  TO. 

Opinion  that  trade  ma  only  be  lc*rnc»d  In  shop,  74. 

Opportuniticf  equallEed  Ibr  alt  apprmtlcvs,  31;  to 

^pedollso  p^iTPn  to  apprentl(%s.  32. 
Oppmolon  hy  emptovcrs  cause  of  limltln;  mna- 

bar  of  sppfentlc«s,  Ifi. 
Or«p)n,  dlg»t  of  apprentice  laws^  105. 
Ori^n  of  niod^m  apprentkcship  system,  14- 

redafTOf^mi  principled  tn  te«krhing  apprentices,  71. 
rennsylvania,  dlfqest  of  apprentirior  Inws^  10&, 
P<^tfarmi*ute,  falthfulj  of  duty  on  part  of  appien- 

Ui-e,  76 
Petltion5i  iiaklnif  for  fippreriMr>eshlp  sysietn^  Ift. 
i^hliadelphlt*  N    E.  nranph  of  Y.  M,  C^  A.,  47 
Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  R.  B-t  apprt?ntk^  schoob, 

Fosslbllltlf^  FoT  training  ^niployws.  70. 

Power  end  mfliience  of  tTode  sohooff,  I3t 

Proetlcfs  In  jill  opomtions  of  prodisetlon,  ftJ;  In 

flfiop?  In  &i:'h<Hil,  12, 
Pratt  Jl;  WhltiicVt  tlartfonl.  07, 
Pf^ndlee  against  any  kind  of  inditstrlal  eduOfttfOS* 

I^riO' i^»1ir'>:  nf  »sit-fiiif.Lf  tiiTliiR  taught,  71. 
Pt^-  jK 

Pri  .  pprentiecahlp  systems,  70, 

Pro^.: _. .,  .;  hoots. Si;  of  Indiwirlaledw^- 
iion,  lOi  oi  £i«t^uf  Lfig  and  holding  apprentloea,  4IU, 


Pfoi-U         '        '1  fur  apprflnt.i<*e!i,  jlifi. 

ProiSi  .  Inhering  school,  M:  aftbetmliilng 

rofni.  •',  32. 

PiOdLJClMfi,  c)k3p,  the  foreman's  aim,  7ti. 
Program  nics  of  industriolaehoob,  hit  emphasiieae»' 

demic  study,  74. 
Proprlifiori  of  indufttrfftl  Astahliahin«nta  not  tiltnd, 

m. 
Prospority  of  recent  ypars^  70. 
Provisions,  statutor>',  for  apprentleeshlp,  0^. 
Public  most  int«rc»t«d  lo  question  of  apprentice*- 

ship,  77. 

Queatlonnaire  coneeming  apprentices'  progfa^t.  19. 
Questions antw^tred  t»y  tho  system  of  tbe  N.lf .  0«n- 
Iral  linea,  40. 

Railroad  men,  apprentices,  01, 

Rate  of  pay  of  iipprentlcest  71. 

RfHKl  anrl  Barton,  upprentlcfssblp  sytteni^  fi7. 

Ri«feii;tiees  rel&tlng  to  the  education  of  apprentlcei^ 

87, 
Regtilations,  regBrdtng  techrdcat  ami  moral  InstniCN 

tlon  of  apprentloes.  20;  statutory,  for  apprentices, 

in  the  V,  8,.  23, 
Relations,  ol  appreottc«»hlp  to  indnslrial  wiucaUon, 

27;  hormonlouB,    l^tween    employers    and    em- 

ploywfts,  30- 
Report  of  Mass.  Bnrmn  of  Statistics  and  Labor.  18. 
Rf^ulremenls,  enCrancp,  for  engineering  conrses.  55, 
Return,  no,  to  old  apprenticeship  sj'^tem,  t'^i  no,  to 

older  Indostriallnn,  6g, 
Revival  of  system  of  training  talior,  70. 
Revolution,  Industrial,  in  18th  century,  UK 
Rhorie  l.dand,  digt^st  of  upprentlco  laws,  107, 
I   Runnlni^  cmsnfls  inuy  tr>''  out  a  boy,  70. 
RusioU,  W.  R.,  aSw 

Santa  Fe  Railroad,  appr?ntfooshlp  system,  44, 

Schneider,  Hermann.  64. 

SohooL  gives  graded  lessons,  tbe  fcictory  does  not* 
Ii5;  gives  Ideas  of  relation  of  parl4  to  the  whole,  8A; 
Rives  opportunity  to  ask  Questions,  Rfii  its  instrt»c- 
tion  is  direct  and  personal,  Ml  of  printing.  In  Bos- 
ton, 57  ^  prfHliices  a  profl table  worlotian  ny  giving 
him  shop  *ork  to  do,  ^- 

Sc^bool  and  shop  intimntely  connected.  ^, 

Schoolroom  of  aporpntlees  on  a  piaiui  with  ncHii- 
tlon  room  In  oollege,  41. 

School  training  supplementeiJ  by  shop  training,  70. 

StimpJe.  Hr.,  snperintcnUnnt  ofapprcntiees,  63. 

t^hoe,  operations  needed  to  make  one,  70. 

Sh«)  Industry,  its  enormom  irrowth,  70. 

Shop  conditions  of  former  times,  *iS, 

Shop  course  of  stiirty.  71^ 
I   SbophL^lrtiction  1^  haphuun-d  and  acchJental,  SO. 
I  Sbop  monapenient,  uiscertalnlnj?  boy's  abllltyt  70. 

Sbop  superintendents  assign  work  to  apprentices, 
I       40. 

'   Shop  tnUnlng,  all  around  ^  77:  suppiement^  achooi 
trolnliig,  70. 

Bhap  and  school  intiniately  connect  e<l,  28, 

Shops^  In  9cbooL  piactlc^'in,  12;  when:  apptvntlc«« 
sh  Ip  system  ts  Imprasl  lile,  75;  w1  tb  appien  Ucesh  Ip 
system  In  nsam  only,  75^  with  Indenture  systom 
but  no  school  training,  7,^ 

South  ruroilna,  dipr^t  of  apprentice  iawst  107. 

South  Da kotflr  digest  of  apprentice  lawit,  IflS. 

Soy  them  Bull  Telephone  Co,,  Atlanta,  opera  torn' 
iChool,  48. 

Special  schools  prttfenvj  to  grammar  schools,  7:1, 

Spedall cation,  limlta  capac^lty,  7?^:  tends  to  narrow 
add  of  vWon,  80. 

Spring  (harden  Institute,  PhlMelphia.  03. 

Btudent  conrw*.  rooppralfvt%  54. 

B indents  paid  for  services r  ^. 

fituvvcsfml  Twhtiiral  ntRh  School,  82. 

Knl-.Hlv[^l.in    .if  lillKJr,  68. 

ii>appt^4itices,  6L 
if  apprenticeSt  3.^«  ^ 
.  ,,.1 1 ; ..  _.-     apprenticeship  sirstem  hi  Qormaiiy, 

22, 
SuperriSlon  and  Instruction  ofapprentloea  in  shop«, 


Supefriilo! 


Switieftuid*  apT' 
System,  depaitii  • 

pi«»,  of  oidiLsi,....  ............ 

recruiting  skUlisd  *ttk>or,  4ih 
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Taylor,  Frederick  W.,  56. 

Teachers,  of  apprentices,  29;  should  he  roasters  of 
pedafORical  principles,  71;  of  evening  schools,  81; 
of  public  schools.  81 

Teaching  connected  with  shopwork.  31. 

Tennessee,  dl^rest  of  apprentice  laws,  108. 

Text-books  for  apprentices,  M,  72. 

Textile  branch,  former  apprentleeship  system  im- 
possible, 00. 

Tompkins  Company.  Charlotte,  N.  C  ,  apprenttoe 
school.  46. 

Trade,  art  and  mysteries  of.  tiO;  learning  it  as  a 
whole,  76. 

Trade  agreements  determine  apprenticeship,  2ft. 

Trade  schools,  do  not  meet  railroad  men's  needs,  35; 
graduates.  74;  meet  problems  letter  than  ap- 
prenticeship system.  75;  never  so  narrow  in  scope 
as  special  apprenticeship,  77;  supplementing 
trade  instnxjtion,  12;  their  power  ana  influence, 
12;  train  for  trade  and  develop  the  mind,  82 

Trade  training  in  shop,  00. 

Trades  anions  and  apprenticeship,  books  relating 
to,  89;  their  attitude  toward  apprenticeship  s>'s- 
tem,25. 

Trade  unionists  objwt  to  trade  schools,  12. 

Training  rooms,  for  apprentic»«,  28:  in  factory,  52. 

Tuition  paid  by  a  proniL«K>ry  note,  59. 

Type  of  industrial  ediK-ation  which  controls  appren- 
tices outside  of  working  hours.  .">7. 

Types,  of  apprenticeship  system,  28:  advanced 
type,  35. 

Tyx)ographical  Society  of  New  Orleans,  2t>. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co..  Hartford.  67. 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  apprentice  school.  44. 

United  States,  digest  of  apprentice  laws.  93,  111; 
extent  of  apprenticeship  .system,  17:  its  standing 
in  industry.  II;  statutory  regulation  of  appren- 
tices, 25. 

T'niversity  of  Cincinnati,  coojieratlng  with  the  Bul- 
lock Works,  52;  dept.  of  civil  engineering,  54. 


;   Unwillingness  to  employ  Iwys  under  16  or  17, 80. 
Utah,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  1G6. 

Value,  of  industrial  instruction.  71;  of  time  tMuht 
!  in  shop,  86;  of  trade  school  compared  with  tnat 
of  apprenticeship  system,  70. 

Vermont,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  109. 

Views  of  manufacturers  on  cooperative  student 
:      work.  5<i. 

Virginia,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  100. 

Visits  to  neighboring  .shops  made  by  apprentices,  89. 

I  Wage,  maximum,  at  end  of  four  years,  78. 

,  Wages,  gfXKi,  earned  at  automatic  macfalnes,  78:  of 

apprentices.  .'>8;  gradual  Increase,  60. 
;  Washington,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  110. 

Western  £l(>ctric  Company,  Chicago,  apprentlott- 
I      ship  system,  49. 

I  Westinghouse  Air  Drake  Co.,  apprentice  aofaool,  46. 
;  Westinghouse  Elec-tric  Company,  appientlossbip 
I      sy'stem,  90. 
I  West  Virginia,  dig  st  of  apprentice  laws,  110. 

White.  Wni.  ll.,3ii. 
I  William  Tod  ComiKiny.  Youngstown,  apprentloe- 
ship  system,  48. 

Wisconsin,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  110. 

Woodworkers,  apprentices.  01. 

Work,  exi)ected  of  apprentices,  34;  spoiled,  grwtly 
reduced  in  amount.  39. 

Workmen  refuse  *•  to  !»  teachers,"  85. 

Workshop  instnictor,  hLs  work,  38. 

Workshops  for  girls  in  Belgium,  21. 

Wright.  Carroll  1).. !..-».  7. 

Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  Staiiilord» 
apprenticeship  svstem,  32, 51,  72. 

Young  Men's  (^rlstian  A.ssociatlon,  classes  for  ap- 
prentices. 34.  ?2:  flusses  can  not  oMSt  the  naed 
of  apprentices.  41:  night  school  at  Indianapolis 
61;  scnools  in  rhiladelphia,  63. 
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SPECIAL  NOTE. 

The  citationB  and  digests  of  the  legal  deciiAoos  relating  to  pnblic  education 
contained  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  have  be^i  derired,  excq;>ting  as  other- 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  November  10^  1908. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  manuscript  entitled 
"  State  School  Systems :  Legislation  and  Judicial  Decisions  relating 
to  Public  Education,  October  1,  190G,  to  October  1,  1908,"  which  has 
been  prepared  by  Prof.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  to  recommend  its  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Two  years  ago  Professor  Elliott  prepared  a  similar  digest,  cov- 
ering the  two-year  period  from  October  1,  1904,  to  October  1,  1900. 
This  was  intended  particularly  for  the  use  of  state  education  offices 
and  the  education  committees  of  the  state  legislatures  then  about 
to  convene.  Abundant  evidence  has  been  received  of  the  usefulness 
of  that  publication  to  the  officials  for  whose  ust>  it  was  primarily 
intended,  and  also  to  many  other  i>ersons  engaged  in  the  compara- 
tive study  of  educational  legislation  and  administration.  The  digest 
herewith  presented  has  been  prepared  in  a  more  leisurely  and  thor- 
ough manner  than  w^as  possible  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  publica- 
tion, and  wnll,  it  is  believed,  be  found  still  more  serviceable  in  many 
directions.  The  object  chiefly  in  view  in  offering  it  for  publication 
is  the  same  as  that  set  forth  above  in  the  case  of  the  legislative 
number  of  the  Bulletin  of  1906.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  answer 
numerous  inquiries  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  course  of  legis- 
lative procedure  affecting  education  in  the  several  States,  and  that 
in  this  way  it  will  contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  the  end  pro- 
posed for  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  estab- 
lishing this  office,  that  of  "  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems  *  *  * 
as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 
Very  resi>ectfully, 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Comrmissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  following  work,  relating  to  curreiiL  educational  legislation 
and  judicial  decisions  in  the  United  States  as  generally  affecting  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  state  school  systems,  was 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown.  It  is  in  continuation  of 
the  plan  inaugurated  two  years  ago,  which  resulted  in  a  similar  pub- 
lication covering  the  period  19(Wl-1906  (Bulletin,  190C:  No.  3).  The 
very  evident  wide  usefulness  of  that  publication,  together  with  its 
cordial  reception  by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  seem  to  justify 
its  successor  at  this  time. 

The  work  of  preparation  of  the  present  number  has  been  carried 
forward  principally  in  the  Wisconsin  state  library  and  the  law  library 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison.  To  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  each  of  these  libraries  I  am  indebted  in  the  largest  measure 
for  their  continued  and  courteous  assistance  in  placing  the  necessary 
facilities  at  my  disposal.  In  this  connection  I  desire  especially  to 
mention  Mr.  Gilson  G.  Glazier,  librarian,  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Orvis,  assistant  librarian,  of  the  state  library.  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy, 
librarian  of  the  Wisconsin  legislative  reference  library,  has  by  his 
advice  and  continued  helpfulness  furthered  in  numerous  ways  the 
progress  of  my  task.  Mr.  W.  L.  Bailey  and  Miss  Elizabeth  McKee,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  have  rendered  much  timely  and  valuable 
aid  in  the  correction  of  the  manuscript  and  proof. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  work  was  undertaken  would  have 
made  impossible  the  incorporation  of  those  portions  dealing  with  judi- 
cial decisions  relating  to  education  had  not  Mr.  H.  E.  Randall,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  West  Publishing  Company,  generously  granted  per- 
mission to  make  use  of  invaluable  copyrighted  material. 

With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  the  various  state  superintendents 
of  public  instruction,  or  the  corresponding  state  educational  officers, 
have  responded  to  a  request  for  information  regarding  the  character 
and  importance  of  the  legislation  enacted  in  their  several  States  dur- 
ing the  period  under  consideration.  The  assistance  of  these  officers 
has  added  much  to  the  value  and  quality  of  the  results  I  have 
attempted  to  set  forth,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
appreciation  of  such  assistance. 
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Throughout,  the  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation,  characteristic  of  the 
attitude  of  all  those  upon  whom  I  have  had  to  depend,  and  especially 
so  of  the  various  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
has  contributed  to  make  my  work  far  less  arduous  and  far  more 
profitable  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

In  spite  of  the  care  in  preparation,  a  piece  of  work  of  this  kind 
contains  possibly  some  minor  errors.  For  these,  and  perhaps  larger 
ones,  I  alone  am  responsible. 

Edwabd  (X  Eluott. 

The  UNiVBBsmr  of  Wisconsin, 

November  i,  1908. 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS:  LEGISLATION  AND 
JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION,  OCTOBER  1,  1906,  TO  OCTOBER  1, 
1908. 


GENERAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

Scope  and  plan. — In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  classify  and  to  analyze  the  changes  wrought  in  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  various  States  and  Territories  by  the  legislative  meas- 
ures enacted  during  the  past  two  years,  October  1,  1906,  to  October 
1,  1908.  Supplementary  to  this  legislative  material,  there  are  also 
included  digests  of  or  citations  to  those  decisions  of  the  state  supreme 
courts  containing  important  interpretations  of  statutes  relating  to 
public  education,  or  defining  in  a  significant  way  the  status  of  the 
public  schools. 

Legislative  sessions  are  biennial  in  all  the  States  and  Territories 
except  in  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  and  South  Carolina,  where  they  are  annual,  and  in  Alabama, 
where  they  are  quadrennial.  Consequently,  the  period  selected 
includes  the  enactments  of  one  session  of  the  legislature  in  most  of 
the  States  and  all  of  the  Territories,  and  of  two  sessions  in  the  case 
of  the  States  holding  annual  sessions.^  In  addition,  the  acts  of  extra 
legislative  sessions  held  in  several  of  the  States  have  been  examined 
for  measures  relative  to  the  public  school  system. 

The  following  table  displays  the  time  of  meeting  of  those  legisla- 
tures the  enactments  of  which  have  been  presented : 

Table  of  legislative  sessions,  October  /,  190G,  to  October  i,  1908. 

Akbama Jan.  8, 1907,  to  Mar.  6, 1907 

AUbama  (adjourned) July  12, 1907,  to  Aug.  12, 1907 

Arisona Jan.  21, 1907,  to  Mar.  21, 1907 

Arkanttfl Jan.  14, 1907,  to  May  14,1907 

Califomia Jan.  7, 1907,  to  Mar.  12, 1907 

CJolorado Jan.  2, 1907,  to  Apr.  1, 1907 

Connecticut Jan.  9, 1907,  to  Aug.  1,1907 

Delaware Jan.  1, 1907,  to  Mar.  25,1907 

«  The  acts  of  the  1908  session  of  the  loRislature  of  Georgia  have  been  excluded,  owing 
to  the  delay  in  printing.  The  acta  of  the  1900  session,  excluded  on  this  account  from 
the  bulletin  issued  hi  1900,  have  been  included  here. 
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Florida Apr. 

June 

Georgia June 

Uune 

Idaho Jan. 

Illinois Jan. 

Indiana Jan. 

Indiana  (extra ) Sept. 

Iowa Jan. 

Kansas Jan. 

KansasCextra) Jan. 

Kentucky Jan. 

Louisiana  (extra) Nov. 

Louisiana May 

Maine Jan. 

Maryland .- Jan. 

fJan. 
Massachusetts *-  •  -\jan. 

Michi^n Jan. 

Minnesota Jan. 

Mississippi Jan. 

Missouri Jan. 

Missouri  (extru) ; Apr. 

Montana Jan. 

Nebraska Jan. 

Nevada Jan. 

New  Ilampshire Jan. 

New  Jersey Jan . 

New  Jersey  (extra) June 

New  Jersey Jan. 

New  Mexico :  Jan. 

New  York Jan. 

New  Y..rk    extnu July 

New  York Jan. 

New  York  (^extra- May 

North  Carolina Jan. 

North    Carolina   lextra^ Jan. 

N(»rth  Dakota Jan. 

Ohio Jau- 

Oklahoma I^<^^'- 

Ore^M)n Jan. 

Pennsylvania 


Rhmle  IhUukI. 


Jan. 

I  Jan. 
I  Jan. 

(Jan. 
South  Carolina Ijan. 

South  I )akota Jan- 

Tennessee Jau. 

fJan. 
Texan lApr. 

Utah J^"- 

Vermont ^'^^• 

Virginia J«"- 


2, 1907, 

27. 1906, 

26. 1907, 

24. 1908, 
7, 1907, 
9, 1907, 

10. 1907, 

18. 1908, 

14. 1907, 
8, 1907, 

16. 1908, 
7,1908, 

11. 1907, 

11. 1908, 
2, 1907, 
1,1908, 
2,1907, 
1,1908, 
2, 1907, 
8, 1907, 
7,1908, 
2, 1907, 
9,1907, 
7, 1907, 
1, 1907, 

21, 1907, 
2, 1907, 
8, 1907, 

18. 1907, 

14. 1908, 

21. 1907, 
2, 1907, 

8. 1907, 

1. 1908, 

11. 1908, 
9, 1907, 

21, 1908, 

8. 1907, 

6. 1908, 
2, 1907, 

14, 1907, 
1, 1907, 

1. 1907, 

7. 1908, 
8, 1907, 

14, 1008, 
8, 1907, 
5, 1907, 
8, 1907, 
12,  1007, 
14, 1007, 
3,  100(3, 
8, 1008, 


to  May 
to  Aug. 
to  Aug. 
to  Aug. 
to  Mar. 
to  May 
to  Mar. 
to  Sept. 
to  Apr. 
to  Mar. 
to  Feb. 
to  Mar. 
to  Dec. 
to  July 
to  Mar. 
to  Apr. 
to  June 
to  June 
to  June 
to  Apr. 
to  Apr. 
to  Mar. 
to  May 
to  Mar. 
to  Apr. 
to  Mar. 
to  Apr. 
to  Apr. 
to  Oct. 
to  Apr. 
to  Mar. 
to  June 
to  July 
to  Apr. 
to  June 
to  Mar. 
to  Feb. 
to  Mar. 
to  May 
to  May 
to  Feb. 
to  May 
to  Apr. 
to  May 
to  Feb. 
to  Mar. 
to  Mar. 
to  Apr. 
to  Apr. 
to  May 
to  Mar. 
\()  Dec. 
to  Mar. 


31, 1907 
16,1906 
17, 1907 
13,1908 

8,1907 
16,1907 
11,1907 
30,1908 

9,1907 
14,1907 

4,1908 
17,1908 

5,1907 

9,1908 
28,1907 

9,1906 
28,1907 
13,1908 
29,1907 
24, 1907 
21,1908 
16, 1907 
13,1907 

7,1907 

4,1907 
21, 1907 

5,1907 
13, 1907 

12. 1907 

14. 1908 
21, 1907 
26, 1907 

26. 1907 

23. 1908 
11, 1908 

11. 1907 
3,1908 
8,1907 

11. 1908 
26, 1908 
23, 1907 
16, 1907 

23. 1907 

26. 1908 
16, 1907 

7, 1908 

8,1907 

16, 1907 

12, 1907 

11,1907 

14. 1907 
20, 1906 

27. 1908 
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WMhington...  Jan.       14, 1907,  to  Mar.      14,1907 

r„    ^^r-    .   .  /Jan.         9, 1907,  to  Feb.      22, 1907 

WestVugima {^^^       23, 1907,  to  Mar.        5,1907 

West  Virginia  (extra) Jan.       28, 1908,  to  Mar.       3,1908 

Wiaconsin Jan.         9, 1907,  to  July      16, 1907 

Wyoming Jan.         8,1907,  to  Feb.      16,1907 

To  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  the  bulletin  is  immediately 
intended  in  as  direct  and  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  legislative 
enactments  of  the  following  specific  character  pertaining  to  state 
sichool  systems  have  been  included : 

(1)  All  general  permanent  laws,  whether  new  enactments  or 
amendments  to  general  permanent  laws  already  in  force. 

(2)  Constitutional  amendments,  adopted  or  proposed,  whether 
general  or  local  in  their  effect. 

(3)  Laws  resulting  in  significant  changes  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  public  education  in  the  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant cities  of  each  State,**  even  when  general  in  form  and  special  in 
application ;  provisions  of  new  municipal  charters,  and  amendments 
to  existing  charters. 

(4)  Laws  authorizing  special  appropriation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  educational  institution  or  class  of  institutions,  and  extraor- 
dinary appropriations  of  wide  general  interest. 

(5)  Laws  relating  to  the  general  administration,  control,  and 
management  of  particular  state  educational  institutions.^ 

The  following  classes  of  legislation  have  been  excluded  from  con- 
sideration : 

(1)  Laws  providing  for  general  appropriations. 

(2)  Special  acts  relating  to  particular  individuals  or  minor 
localities. 

(3)  Special  and  temporary  acts,  unless  of  more  than  local  or 
transitory  concern.*^ 

(4)  Federal  and  local  legislation  relating  to  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Philippine  Islands, 
and  other  insular  possessions.* 

•  Such  laws  are,  however,  with  few  exceptions,  merely  classifled  and  dilated  In  the 
briefest  possible  manner.  They  have  been  reserved  for  complete  analysis  and  treatment 
In  a  separate  bulletin  dealing  with  city  school  systems,  which  is  in  preparation  and  to  be 
issued  later. 

^  Legislative  measuros  relating  to  certain  classes  of  reformatory,  charitable,  and  quasi 
educational  institutions  have  genorally  been  omitted;  for  complete  explanation  see  foot- 
note under  section  T,  "  Education  of  defectives." 

*>  For  instance,  the  appointment  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education  in  New 
Jersey  (see  enactment  No.  1284)  ;  or  the  appointment  of  the  Collinw^ood  School  Arc  relief 
commission  in  Ohio  (see  enactment  No.  37)  ;  or  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature   (enactment  No.  55 »   concerning  a  national  system  of  education  are  included. 

'The  legislation  relating  to  education  enacted  by  the  50th  Congress  (1005-7)  was  sum- 
marised In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1006,  vol.  2,  pp.  1220-{>5 ; 
that  by  the  1st  session  of  the  60th  Congress  (beginning  Dec  2»  1007)  in  the  Report  for 
1908,  Tol.   1,  pp.  109-120. 
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Ill  addition  to  the  legislation  above  noted,  digests  of  and  citations 
to  recent  decisions  of  the  highest  state  courts  of  the  following  general 
character  have  been  likewise  inchided : 

(1)  Those  relative  to  the  constitutionality  of  important  statutes 
concerning  public  education. 

(2)  Those  presenting  special  interpretations  of  measures  enacted 
during  the  biennium  1906-1908. 

(3)  Those  touching  upon  interests  and  principles  of  direct  and 
vital  importance  to  our  social  policy  in  public  education." 

Method  of  presentation. — With  respect  to  the  legislative  material, 
the  aim  has  been  to  present  in  a  concise  and  serviceable  manner 
the  meaning  and  contents  of  each  particular  enactment,  classified 
in  accordance  with  the  writer's  best  judgment.  As  a  general  thing 
but  one  entry  has  been  made  for  each  of  those  laws  treating  of  but 
one  particular  topic  or  title.  Frequently,  where  an  enactment  pos- 
sesses a  relation  to  two  subjects,  according  to  the  scheme  of  classifi- 
cation, a  method  of  cross  reference  has  been  resorted  to.  Thus,  for 
example,  enactment  No.  133  (Kentucky)  contains  several  important 
items.  In  order  to  classify  properly,  several  cross  references  are 
given.     (See  enactments  Nos.  19  and  1239.) 

In  a  number  of  cases  wherein  a  single  law  treats  of  a  nimiber  of 
diverse  subjects  or  titles,  or  wherein  the  amendments  to  the  educa- 
tional code  are  grouped  together  in  a  single  act  or  chapter,  an  effort 
has  Ix^n  made  to  distribute  the  particular  portions  of  such  measures 
so  that  the  alterations  produced  in  different  directions  would  be  evi- 
dent. Such  distribution  has  been  indicated  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner, either  by  indicating  a  particular  section  of  an  individual  chapter 
or  act,  or  otherwise. 

Each  law  or  separate  title  has  been  treated  in  one  of  three  ways: 

(1)  Unimportant  new  laws  and  amendments  have  been  indicated 
as  briefly  as  possible  by  title  or  otherwise.  Where  the  title  of  the  law 
presents  its  import  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  it  has  been  used, 
sometimes  by  quotation  and  sometimes  by  such  modifications  of  the 
wording  as  would  convey  its  significance  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

(2)  Frequently,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  amendments  to  exist- 
ing statutes,  besides  reference  to  the  particular  subject,  more  or 
less  explanatory  matter  has  been  added  to  bring  out  the  exact  change 
produced. 

(3)  With  important  and  far-reaching  measures,  in  addition  to  the 
title  and  digest  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  enactment,  either  the 
whole  or  the  most  significant  portion  has  been  printed. 

••As.  for  example,  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Massachusetts  act  requlrlnj::  street -railway  companies  to  carry 
school  children  for  half  fare.     The  text  of  this  decision  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 
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With  respect  to  the  judicial  decisions,  the  method  of  simple  citation 
has  been  employed  in  the  case  of  those  of  minor  importance.  Gen- 
erally, however,  a  brief  digest  of  pertinent  points  has  been  included. 
In  a  few  instances  a  complete  syllabus  of  the  decision  has  been  pre- 
sented. Appended  to  the  main  body  of  classified  legislative  and 
judicial  material,  there  has  been  included  the  complete  text  of  a 
number  of  recent  court  decisions,  which  are  thought  to  be  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  administration 
of  public  education. 

Still  further,  by  way  of  evaluation  of  the  importance  of  law<  and 
decisions  in  the  respective  States,  use  has  been  made  of  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  various  state  superintendents  and  educational 
officers.  Laws  and  decisions  which  they  have  regarded  as  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  state's  educational 
activities  and  system  have  been  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 

Method  of  classification  and  arrangement. — In  order  to  facilitate 
presentation  and  to  render  this  bulletin  of  ready  service  for  reference, 
the  whole  mass  of  the  special  class  of  educational  legislation,  together 
with  the  digests  of  and  citations  to  related  judicial  decisions,  has 
been  carefully  classified  according  to  what  seems  to  be  a  logical  and 
consistent  scheme.  At  the  same  time,  throughout,  the  effort  has  been 
to  avoid  such  complexity  of  classification  as  would  tend  to  defeat  its 
purpose.  Under  each  of  the  headings  indicated  has  been  placed  all 
of  the  matter  properly  belonging  thereto,  arranged  alphabetically  by 
States.  In  addition,  the  enactments  and  decisions  have  been  numbered 
consecutively,  thereby  contributing  to  ease  and  readiness  in  discover- 
ing matter  of  a  particular  type.  Citations  to  and  digests  of  judicial 
decisions  have  been  distinguished  from  legislative  enactments  by  pre- 
fixing a  capital  "  D  "  before  the  reference  number.  The  index  at  the 
close  of  the  bulletin  further  insures  the  discovery  of  legislation  bear- 
ing upon  any  single  topic. 

Typography. — In  the  case  of  each  legislative  item,  the  title  of  the 
measure,  whether  given  verbatim  or  in  modified  form,  is  printed  in 
the  smaller  type  (8  point),  leaded.  Comments  following  the  title  of 
the  measure,  or  a  brief  summary  of  its  provisions  are  printed  in  the 
same  type  without  leads.  Direct  quotations  from  the  text  of  the 
measure  are  printed  in  8-point  type  without  leads,  and  are  inclosed 
within  quotation  points. 

The  material  taken  from  judicial  decisions  has  been  treated  in  the 
same  general  way. 

The  reviews  found  in  connection  with  each  classified  group  of  legis- 
lation and  decisions  have  been  printed  in  the  larger  (10-point)  type, 
leaded. 
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PLAN  OF  CLASSIFICATION.- 

A.  General  Administrative  Control  and   Supervision  of  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Education. 
o.  General. 
h.  State  boards  and  officers. 

c.  County  boards  and  officers. 

d.  District,  township,  and  municipal  boards  and  officers. 

e.  School  meetings;  elections;  qualifications  for  voters. 

/.  Administrative  units:   Districts,   townships,   municipalities,   etc.; 
formation;  division;  consolidation. 

B.  State  Finance  and  Support. 

a.  General. 

J).  State  school  lands. 

c.  Permanent  state  school  funds:  Composition  and  investment. 

d.  State  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

e.  General  apportionment  of  state  school   funds;   special  state  aid 

for  elementary  education. 
/.  Special  state  aid  for  secondary  education. 

C.  Local  (County,  District,  Municipal)  Finance  and  Support. 

a.  General. 

&.  Ix)cal    (county,  district,   municipal)    finance  and   support;   bonds 

and  indebtedness. 
c.    Local  (county,  district,  municipal)  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

D.  Buildings  and  Sites. 

a.  General. 

h.  Buildings  and  sites :  State  aid ;  approval  of  plans. 

c.  Buildings  and  sites:  Decoration;  care;  sanitation;   inspection. 

d.  Buildings  and  sites :    Prohibition  districts. 

c.  V.  S.  flag  In  schools. 

E.  Teachkrs  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

(1.  Teachers:  Qualifications;  general. 

h.  Teachers'  examinations  and  certificates:  General. 

(\  Teachers'  examinations  and  certificates:  Special. 

d.  Teachers'  certificates ;  validity ;  Indorsement ;  registration ;  revo- 

cation. 
p.  Teachers'  certificates:  recognition  of  normal  school,  and  college  or 

university  diplomas. 
/.  Teachers'  associations. 

F.  Teachers:  Employment:  Contract:  Appoi?frMENT:  Dismissal. 

a.  General. 

b.  Teachers'  salaries. 
r.  Teachers'  i)ensions. 

G.  Teachers  :  Professional  Training  and  EnrcATioN. 

n.  T'nlversity  departments  and  schools  of  education. 
h.  State  normal  schools. 

c.  County  and  local  normal  and  training  schools. 

d.  Teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools. 

"This  plan  of  classification  is,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  minor  subdivisions, 
identical  with  that  followed  in  the  previous  legislative  bulletin  (Bulletin.  100(5:  No.  3). 
The  advantages   for  comparative   purposes  are  obvious. 
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H.  School  Population  and  Attendance. 
a.  General. 
h.  School  census. 

c.  School  year;   month;   day. 

d.  School  holidays. 

e.  Place   of  attendance;    transportation   of  pupils;    consolidation   of 

schools. 
/.  Compulsory  attendance;  child  labor;  truancy. 
I.    School  Discipline. 

a.  General. 

&.  Corporal  punishment 

c.  Suspension  and  expulsion. 

d.  Fire  drills. 
J.   Health   Regulations. 

o.  General. 

b.  Physical  examination  and  medical  inspection. 
K.  Text-Books  and  Supplies. 

a.  General. 

b.  Free  text-books. 

c.  Uniformity   of  text-books. 
L.  Subject-Matteb  of  Instruction. 

a.  General. 

6.  History,  civics,  and  patriotism. 

c.  Physical  education. 

d.  Physiology;  hygiene;  alcohol;  narcotics. 

e.  Moral   and    ethical   education. 
/.  Humane  treatment  of  animals. 
g.  Music. 

h.  Drawing. 

i.    Technical,   manual,  and   industrial   education. 
/.  Days  of  special   observances, 
fc.  Other  special  subjects. 
M.  Special  Types  of  Schooi^ 
o.  General, 
ft.  Kindergartens. 

c.  Evening  schools. 

d.  Vacation  schools  and  playgrounds. 

e.  University  extension;  public  lectures. 
/.  Farmers'  institutes,  etc. 

•  g.  Private  and  endowed  schools. 

N.  Secondary  Education  :    High  Schools  and  Academies. 
O.  Technical  and  Industrial:    Elementary  and  Secondary. 
P.  Higpier  Educational  Institutions. 

a.  (leneral. 

b.  Finance:  lands;  support. 

r.  State  universities  and  colleges. 
Q.  Professional  and  Higher  Technical  FiDUCATioN. 
a.  Teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools. 
6.  Agricultural   colleges. 

c.  United  States  grant. 

d.  Mining  schools. 

e.  Military  schools. 

/.  Miscellaneous  technical. 
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tf.  Public-school  libraries. 

T.  Education  or  Durjai'ivs. 
a.  Qenenl. 
ft.  Deaf  and  dmnb. 
0.  Blind. 

d.  Crippled  and  deformed. 

e.  Feeble-minded. 

U.  Education  op  Dependkrts  and  Dkunquxnts. 
a.  General. 
6.  Tmant  and  detention  achoola. 

Method  of  citation. — ^At  the  end  of  each  legisUtive  entry  will  be 
found  the  proper  citation  to  the  section:  chapter,  number  of  act,  or 
page  (in  the  case  of  those  States  whose  session  laws  are  not  numbered 
consecutively) ;  year,  day,  and  month  of  approval  or  passage.  In  a 
number  of  instances  where  enactments  became  operative  at  some  date 
after  passage  or  approval,  the  date  of  operation  follows  in  paren- 
theses the  date  of  passage  or  approvaL 

In  the  case  of  digests  of  and  citations  to  judicial  deddons  the  usual 
method  of  reference  to  reports  has  been  employed.* 

An  especial  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  arbitrary  and  technical 
abbreviations  in  making  citations.  Gcmsequently,  but  few  have  been 
used  and  these  only  the  most  common  and  easily  recognized  ones.  It 
is  thought  that  the  resulting  absence  of  ambiguity  and  confusion  for 
the  lay  and  nontechnical  reader  more  than  compensates  for  the  slight 
increase  in  the  volume  of  matter  presented. 

Reviews  of  legislation. — An  effort  has  been  made  to  characterize 
briefly  and  to  indicate  the  significant  features  of  the  legislation 
included  under  each  of  the  principal  and  important  subjects  as  indi- 
cated by  the  plan  of  classification.  These  reviews  and  decisions 
(printed  in  large  type)  will  be  found  immediately  preceding  the 
classified  list  of  enactments  of  each  section. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  following  titles  relate  to  recent  publications  which  have  a 
l)earing  upon  some  of  the  subjects  with  which  this  number  of  the 
bulletin  deals : 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

Allen.  Charles  R.    Educational  progress  for  1907.     School  review.  16 :  290^19, 

May.   1908. 
Thompson,  W^illiam  Oxley.    A  review  of  certain  features  of  the  year  in  8ch<x)l 

administration.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  57 :  392-398.  September.  1908. 
R48UID6  of  legislation,  reyislon  of  courses  of  study,  new  academic  degrees. 

'  See  p.  2  lor  note  concerning  uae  of  copyrighted  material. 
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United  States.  Fifty-ninth  Ck)ngre88.  Legislation  relating  to  education  enacted, 
1905-1907.  In  United  States.  Bureau  of  Education.  Report  of  the  com- 
missioner for  the  year  1906.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1908,  V.  2,  p.  1229-1255. 

Vandewalker,  Nina.  Kindergarten  legislation  in  the  United  States.  American 
school  board  Journal,  37:3,20,  October,   1908. 

History  of  public  school  kindergarten  laws,  States  that  haye  passed  them, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  threatened'  elimination  of  the  public  school  kinder- 
garten in  'Wisconsin,  by  passage  of  law  raising  school  age  from  4  to  6  years. 

Indiana.  Recent  school  legislation  in  Indiana.  School  and  home  education, 
28:113-115,  November,  1908. 

'*  Seven  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  sixty-fifth  general  assembly  of  Indiana  in 
1907  were  formulated  by  an  educational  commission.'* 

Kansas.  Educational  commission.  Recommendations  as  to  needed  legislaation 
for  the  public  schools  of  Kansas,  proposed  by  the  educational  conmiission. 
December,  1908.  Topeka,  State  printing  office,  1908.  47  p.*  8**.  (Bul- 
letin no.  4) 

Ohio.  Heiermann,  F.,  and  others.  Educational  legislation  in  Ohio  in  relation 
to  Catholic  Interests  *  *  *  In  Catholic  Educational  Association. 
Report  of  the  proceedings  and  addresses,  1907.  Columbus,  Ohio.  Pul>- 
lished  by  the  association  [1907],  p.  66-99. 

In  Pennsylvania,  p.  71-84 ;  in  New  York,  p.  84-89 ;  in  Illinois,  p.  89-04 ;  In 
California,  p.  94-99. 

Mardis,  S.  K.    The  minimum  salary  law  and  state  aid  for  weak  school  dis- 
tricts.   Ohio  teacher,  28 :  533-534,  July,  1908. 
The  Duval  law  of  1906;  given  In  full. 

The  "Small  school  board  act."  American  school  board  Journal,  36:4,  June, 
1908. 

Wilson,  E.  S.  Enlarged  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  state  commissioner 
of  common  schools.    Ohio  teacher,  28 :  387-389,  April,  1908. 

Zeller,  J.  W.,  chairman.  Report  of  the  committee  on  rural  schools.  Ohio 
teacher,  28:380-91,  April,  1908. 

Report  made  to  the  Ohio  school  improvement  league.  For  a  **  state  system 
of  mandatory  county  supervision,  coupled  with  optional  township  supervision  and 
centralization." 

Pennsylvania.  Hamilton,  Samuel.  Some  desirable  features  of  a  new  school 
code.    Pennsylvania  school  Journal,  56 :  390-95,  March,  1908. 

The  State  appohited  a  commission  '*  to  revise  and  codify  the  school  laws  of  the 
State.**     The  article  is  a  virile  discussion  of  changes  that  should  be  made. 

Norrls,  J.  M.  Revision  of  the  school  laws.  Pennsylvania  school  Journal,  56 :  483- 
87,  May,  1908. 

Washington.  Washington  (State)  Code  Commission.  Preliminary  report. 
Northwest  Journal  of  education,  20 :  10-12,  September,  1908. 

Commission  created  by  the  legislature  in  190*^  to  revise  the  school  laws. 

Wisconsin.    Kindergartens.    Wisconsin.    The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  the  Wisconsin  schools.    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  1908.     14  p.   8°. 
(Milwaukee  normal  school.    Bulletin,  v.  5,  no.  2,  October,  1908.) 
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Fairchild,  Edward  T.  Bulletin  of  Information  regarding  consolidation  of  rural 
schools.    Issued 1908.    Topeka,  State  Printing  Office.  1908.    48  p.    8^ 

Hartmaii.  Carl.  A  study  in  school  supervision  with  special  reference  to  rural 
school  conditions  in  Texas.  Austin,  Tex.  [1907],  180  p.  8".  (Univer- 
sity of  Texas.    Bulletin  no.  90.    General  series,  no.  16,  March  1,  1907.) 

Illinois.  Educational  commission.  A  tentative  plan  for  a  state  board  of  edu- 
cation. Springfield,  111.,  Phillips  Brothers,  1908.  38  p.  8*.  (BuUeUn 
no.  1.) 

A  tentative  plan  for  a  county  board  of  education.    With  some 

suggestions  in  regard  to  the  county  superlntendency.  Springfield,  111., 
Phillips  Brothers,  1908.    53  p.    8*.     (Bulletin  no.  2.) 

A  tentative  plan  for  the  certification  of  teachers.    Springfield, 


111.,  Phillips  Brothers,  1908.    32  p.     8\     (Bulletin  no.  3.) 

A  tentative  plan  for  making  the  township  the  unit  of  school 

orgai\Jzatlon.     Springfield,  111.,  Phillips  Brothers,  1908.    47  p.    8*.     (Bul- 
letin no.  4.) 

Tentative  recommendations  concerning  county  teachers'  institutes 

♦    ♦     ♦     Springfield,  111.,  Illinois  State  Journal  Company,  State  Printers, 
1908.    57  p.    S\     (Bulletin  no.  5.) 

Indiana.     State  education  commission.     Report  of  Indiana  State  Educational 
Commission.    Educator- journal,  7  :  289-96,  February,  1907. 
B.  F.  Moore,  Marlon,  Ind.,  chairman. 

Missouri.  The  1907  fight  for  county  school  supervision.  Missouri  school  Jour- 
nal, 24:146-52,  April,  1907. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Eliot,  Charlos  William.  The  exemption  of  educational  institutions  from  taxa- 
tion. In  Association  of  American  Universities.  Journal  of  proceedings 
and  addresses,  1906  [Chicago,  L'uiversity  of  Chicago  l*ress]  1907,  p.  48- 
40,  107-lOS. 

Tnl)le8.  i>.  107,  109-111. 

Martin,  O.  K.  School  funds  in  the  South.  In  Conference  for  education  in  the 
South.  Proceedings,  1008.  Nashville,  Tenn.  Pul)lished  by  the  executive 
connnittee   IIOOSJ,  p.  56-63. 

Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association.  School  revenue  commission.  Report.  CJolum- 
l)iis.  Ohio,  1007.     100  p.     S\ 

Vermont.  Siwcial  commission  on  permanent  connnon-school  fund.  Report 
[1006]  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Argus  and  Patriot  press,  1006.    40  p.    8°. 

TKACIIKRS. 

Cubberley,  Ellwood  P.  The  cert ilicat ion  of  teachers.  National  society  for  the 
scientitic  study  of  educathni.  Fifth  yearbook,  j»art  2.  (^hicago,  The 
T'niversity  of  Chicago  press,  1006.    0.*]  p.     H\ 

National  Association  of  State  Universities.  (V)niuiittee.  Uei)ort  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Association  of  State  ITniversities  for  Recognition  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundjition  for  th(»  Advancement  of  Teaching.  In  its  Trans- 
actions and  i)roceedings,  1007.  Bangor,  Me.  Bangor  Cooperative  Print- 
ing Company,  p.  214-24.^      (Special   session.  January  22-23,  lOOS.) 

Sies,  Raymond  W.  Comparative  study  of  minimum  salary  legislation.  Educa- 
tional review,  35:285-200,  March,  1008. 

Legal  regulation  of  minimum  salaries  for  teachers. 

!S(nnc,  35: 10-21,  January,  1908. 
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INDXTSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

[Connecticut]  trade  schools.  Report  of  commission  appointed  in  1903  and  pro- 
posed law.     1907.     15  p.     (Connecticut  Scliool  Document     1907,  no.  3.) 

[The  Davis  industrial  bill]  Western  Journal  of  education,  13:321-325,  June, 
1908. 

Draper,  Andrew  Sloan.  Our  children,  onr  schools,  and  our  Industries.  In 
New  York.  State  Teachers'  Association.  Proceedings,  1907.  Albany, 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1908.  p.  32-78.  (Education  de- 
partment.   Bulletin  no.  424,  May,  1908.) 

Hays,  Willet  Martin.  Agriculture,  industries,  and  home  economics  in  our 
public  schools.  In  National  education  association.  Department  of  super- 
intendence. Proceedings,  1908  [Chicago,  111.,  University  of  Chicago  press], 
p.  e5-78. 

A   discussion   of  present   status   of   agriculture   and   domestic   economics   in 
public  education,  and  the  Davis  bill  for  government  aid  to  secondary  schools. 

CHILD   LABOB. 

Cliild  labor  legislation.  Schedules  of  existing  statutes  and  the  standard  child- 
labor  law.  Handbook,  1907-8.  Philadelphia.  American  academy  of 
political  and  social  science,  1907-8.    2  v.    8°. 

Sullivan,  James  D.  A  summary  of  the  compulsory  attendance  and  child-labor 
laws  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States.  Albany,  1907. 
112  p.    8^     (New  York  State  library  bulletin,  114.) 


LEGISLATION  ANI>  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS 
RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

[Enactments  which  have  been  reported  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  several  state  educa- 
tional systems  as  of  the  first  Importance  In  the  development  of  those  systems  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


A.  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


(a)  General.^ 

Of  the  legislation  relating  to  the  general  administrative  control  and 
supervision  of  public  education,  the  several  enactments  creating 
special  commissions :  Illinois  (12),  Iowa  (14),  Kentucky  (20),  North 
Dakota  (35),  Pennsylvania  (47),  Tennessee  (50),  Virginia  (52),  and 
Washington  (53),  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  laws  pertaining 
to  the  public-school  systems,  or  proposing  plans  of  reorganization 
to  succeeding  legislatures,  are  especially  worthy  of  note.  The  spirit 
of  this  movement  for  a  better  adaptation  of  the  educational  organi- 
zation to  modern  needs  is  well  indicated  by  the  duties  assigned  to 
the  Illinois  commission — ^"to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
common-school  system  of  Illinois,  and  the  laws  under  which  it  is 
organized  and  operated ;  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  such  other 
school  systems  as  may  seem  advisable  and  to  submit  to  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly  a  report,  including  such  suggestions,  recommenda- 
tions, revisions,  additions,  corrections,  and  amendments  as  the  com- 
mission shall  deem  necessary."  In  this  connection,  also,  the  general 
revision  of  the  educational  code  effected  in  Nevada  (79),  New  Mexico 
(32),  West  Virginia  (54),  and  South  Dakota  (100),  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  recently  adopted  constitution  of  Oklahoma  (42),  and  the  pro- 
posed new  constitution  for  Michigan  (27),  contain  evidence  of  the 
modern  progressive  educational  sentiment.  The  resolution  in  Wis- 
consin  (55),  requesting  Congress  to  bring  about  an  amendment  to 

«  Several  States,  among  others  Mississippi  and  Vermont,  compiled  and  adopted  a  revised 
code  of  general  laws  during  the  bienniuin.  These  new  codes  contain  numerous  changes 
In  the  school  laws,  which,  however,  have  not  been  included  In  this  analysis  of  legislation. 
In  several  instances,  notably  Maryland,  the  complete  volume  of  session  laws  for  190S 
has  not  been  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  publication.  In  such  instances,  what- 
ever legislative  material  has  been  Included  has  been  derived  from  incidental  sources  of 
information,  and  consequently  omissions  of  probably  important  material  have  been 
onayoidable. 
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the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for  an  harmonious  system  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country,  is  concrete  evidence  of  what  seems  to 
be  a  growing  popular  feeling  that  the  scope  of  the  educational  activity 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  greatly  extended.  The  proposal 
in  Wisconsin  (57)  to  raise  the  lower  limit  of  school  age  from  four 
years  to  six  years,  has  provoked  considerable  discussion  by  reason  of 
a  possible  interference  with  the  conduct  of  kindergartens  as  a  part 
of  the  public-school  system.  The  somewhat  comprehensive  Okla- 
homa (43)  measure,  providing  against  nepotism  in  educational  affairs, 
is  not  without  significance.  The  creation  of  the  "  Collinwood  fire 
commission  "  in  Ohio  (37)  is  a  reminder  of  the  extraordinary  respon- 
sibility that  public-school  officials  must  assume,  in  order  properly  to 
discharge  their  duties  and  fully  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  public-school 
children. 

Of  the  supreme  court  decisions  classified  in  this  section  those  of 
Arkansas  (3),  New  York  (34),  and  Ohio  (41),  relative  to  the  vacci- 
nation of  school  children;  those  of  Kansas  (7),  (18),  Kentucky  (21), 
and  Oklahoma  (45),  relative  to  separate  schools  for  white  and  col- 
ored children,  and  that  of  Montana  (28),  relative  to  county  high 
schools,  seem  to  possess  more  than  passing  interest. 

1.  Alabama:  Directing  an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  Tuske- 
gee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute.    Rei)ort  to  be  made  to  legislature, 

H.  Jt.  Res.  No.  21,  p.  75,  Jan.  28,  1907. 

D2.  Alabama  (1906) :  Laws,  1903,  p.  290,  relating  to  the  redistricting  of  public 
schools,  is  a  restatenioiit  of  the  entire  law  on  the  subject,  and  in  regard 
to  the  management  and  control  of  the  same,  and  was  intended  to  set 
up  a  new  system,  so  that  whatever  power  any  school  otticer  may  have  on 
these  subjects  must  be  derived  from  the  act. — Gibson  v.  Mabrey,  40  So., 
297. 

D  3.  Arkansas  (1907)  :  A  rule  of  a  school  board  of  a  city,  providing  that  pupils 
iK'fore  adnnssioii  lo  the  s<*lio()ls  sliall  be  vaccinated,  adoi)tHl  to  prevent 
the  si)r('a(l  of  smallpox,  and  jmrsuant  to  the  orders  of  the  bonrd  of  health 
of  the  city  and  advice  of  physicians  is  not  an  unreasonable  regulation, 
and  will  not  be?  set  aside  bv  the  courts. — Auten  r.  Board  of  Directors  of 
Special  School  Dist.  of  Little  Rock,  104  S.  W.,  130. 

4.  California:  Proposing  amendment  to  sec.  t>,  art.  9,  constitution,  1879,  as 
amended  Nov.  4,  1902,  relative  to  the  public-school  system. 

Dclining  status  of  evening,  elementary,  and  secondary  schools  as  parts 
of  the  public-school  system. — AdoiJted,  November,  1908. 

Jt.  Res.,  chap.  21,  p.  1275,  Mar.  G,  VMM. 

D  5.  California  (19CC))  :  General  laws  regulating  public  schools  control,  con- 
tiicting  provisions  of  city  charters.- -McKenzie  r.  Board  of  Kducaticm  of 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  82  P.,  392. 

The  (-barter  of  a  city  and  the  general  law  should  be  construed  together 
by  the  c(»urt.  and  made  to  harmoniz.e,  so  as  to  give  olTcct  to  each,  if  pos- 
sible.— McKenzie  r.  Board  of  Education  of  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 82  P.,  392. 

DC.  Colorado  (190^4):  The  decisions  of  the  state  !)oard  of  education  which 
Mills'  Ann.  St.,  stv.  '.\U(M\,  conferring  on  it  i)ower  to  deci<l«'  questions  of 
law  and  fact,  pr<>vides  shall  ])e  liual.  are  not  linal  in  th(»  sense  that  tliey 
are  not  reviewable  by  the  courts;  otherwise  tlie  statute  would  violate 
constitution,  art.  0,  sec.  1,  vesting  the  judicial  power  in  the  courts  there 
enumerated. — People  t\  Vanborn,  71  r.,  OIS. 
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7.  Ck>iiiiecticat:  Authorizing  secretary  of  state  board  of  education  to  compile 

and  cause  to  be  printed  for  distribution  2,500  copies  of  the  laws  relating 
to  education. 

Special  acts  No.  20,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

8.  Connecticut:  Continuing  the  joint  standing  committee  on  education  with  in- 

structions to  inquire  into  the  conditions  and  progress  of  common-school 
education. 

S.  Jt.  Res.  No.  887  (No.  465,  special  acts),  July  31, 1907. 

9.  Delaware:  Authorizing  the  secretary  of  state  to  have  printed  for  distribu- 

tion, 1,000  copies  of  the  school  laws. 

Jt.  Res.  chap.  270,  Mar.  9.  1907. 

DIO.  Florida  •(1905)  :  I^ws  1905,  chap.  53S4,  establishing  the  state  board  of 
control,  is  not  in  conflict  with  constitution,  art  12,  sec.  3,  providing  that 
the  state  board  of  education  shall  have  supervision  of  schools  of  higher 
grades.     State  v.  Bryan,  30  So.,  929. 

I^ws  1905,  chap.  5384,  Is  not  a  revision  of  all  the  statutes  of  the  State 
on  the  subject  of  the  various  colleges  and  schools  of  the  State  above 
the  grade  of  conmioii  free  schools,  but  Is  an  Independent  act  covering  a 
general  and  comprehensive  subject. — State  v,  Bryan,  39  So.,  929. 

Dll.  Georgia  (1907)  :  An  act  approved  Aug.  23,  1905  (acts,  1905,  p.  425),  as 
amended  by  act  Aug.  21,  190(5  (acts,  1906,  p.  61),  known  as  the  "Mc- 
Mlchael  School  Law,"  Is  not  subject  to  the  objection  that  It  violates  the 
constitution  or  civ.  code  1895,  sec.  5779,  declaring  that  no  law  or  section  of 
the  code  shall  be  repejiled  or  amended  unless  the  act  making  such  amend- 
ment or  affecting  such  repeal  distinctly  describes  the  act  to  be  amended 
or  reiKjaled;  this  provision  of  the  constitution  having  no  application  to 
repeals  by  Implication. — Edalgo  i*.  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  58  S.  E.,  846. 

12*.  Illinois:  Creating  an  educational  commission,  defining  its  powers  and  du- 
ties, and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Authorizing  governor  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  advice  of  senate, 
appoint  six  persons  representing  the  various  phases  of  educational  work 
within  the  State,  who,  together  with  the  sui)erlntendeut  of  imbllc  instruc- 
tion, shall  constitute  a  commission  to  investigate  the  common-school 
system  of  the  State  and  compare  it  with  other  systems.  Defining  iK)wers 
and  duties  and  making  appropriation. 

H.  B.  742,  p.  24,  May  25,  1907. 

I)  13.  Indiana    (1907) «:  The  establishment  and   regulation  of  public  schools 
rests  primarily  with  the  legislative  dei)artment. — Stone  v,  Frltts,  82  N.  E., 
792. 
14*.  Iowa:  ^  Creating  a  commission  to  examine,  review,  and  codify  the  laws 
relating  to  public  schools. 

Providing  for  the  organization,  expenses,  powers,  and  compensation 
of  commission.    Report  to  be  made  on  or  before  Nov.  1,  1908. 

Chap.  222,  Apr.  13,  1907. 

D15.  Iowa  (1905)  :  Acts  twenty-seventh  general  assembly,  p.  48,  chap.  84,  Is 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sees.  2728,  2730,  2731,  and  2732,  and  repeal 
sec.  2733  of  the  code,  and  enact  a  substitute  therefor  In  relation  to  county 
schools,"  and  sec.  4  of  the  statute  provides  that,  should  there  be  more 
applicants  for  admission  to  a  county  high  school  from  any  school  corpora- 
tion than  the  coriioration's  proportionate  number  of  pupils  the  school 
cori>oration  from  which  they  attend  shall  pay  their  tuition  out  of  Its 
contingent  fund.  Held,  that  the  statute  Is  not  Invalid  on  the  ground  that 
the  legislature  had  no  power  to  compel  a  school  corporation  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  pupils  attending  the  high  school  without  the  corporation's 
consent.— Boggs  i\  School  Tp.  of  Cass,  Guthrie  County,  102  N.  W.,  796. 

•  The  complete  text  of  decision  is  Riven  in  the  closhig  division  of  this  bulletin. 

*  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  chairman,  Prof.  tYederlck  E.  Bolton,  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  manuscript  of  the  report  of  this 
commission.  It  Is  In  the  form  of  a  carefully  drawn  bill,  which  Introduces  a  number  of 
far-reaching  changes  In  the  educational  organization  of  that  State. 
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>ia  Iowa  (lOOG)  :  Under  code,  secfl,  2T43.  2745,  2772,  conferring  on  mhool 
bourds  di&eretirni  to  atloiJt  and  promulgate  rules  for  the  proper  gorem- 
uieot  of  Bcbools,  a  rule  so  adopted  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the 
"courts,  unless  it  Is  bo  far  unreassomible  as  to  atnouut  to  an  ahuse  of 
dlBcretlou. — Kinzer  t\  Directors  of  Independent  School  DlsL  of  Marlon, 
105  N*  W.*  6sa 

Wb ether  a  rule  adopted  by  a  school  board,  for  the  violation  of  wblcli  a 
pupil  wos  expelled,  was  roosonably  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  board 
conferred  by  c^ode*  seca*  2772^  27 S2,  autborizliig  the  board  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  school  is  and  to  eipel  students  for 
a  vIoIutloiL  of  regulations,  etc.,  wrb  a  question  which  was  reviewable  by 
the  courtly  nnd  as  to  which  the  party  aggrieved  w^as  not  limited  to  au 
appeal  to  the  county  8ui)ertnteadent*— /Oid* 

The  remedy  for  review  of  proceedings  of  a  school  b«ard,  either  Ji3 
to  law  or  factt  with  reference  to  a  subject  within  the  board's  Jurisdiction 
ttnd  as  to  which  it  Is  rested  with  a  dlf^jretlon,  is  by  appeal  to  the  county 
iBperlnteudent  of  schools,  provided  for  by  code,  eec<  ^18. — Ibid, 

D17*  Kansas  (1D06)  :  In  th^  absence  of  a  statute  granting  such  power,  a  board 
of  education  of  a  city  of  tht^  second  claBs  has  no  right  to  establish  sepa- 
rate schiiola  for  white  and  colored  children,  and  has  no  right  to  exclude 
a  colored  pupil  from  any  public  school  on  the  ground  alone  that  such 
pupli  Is  colored. — Cartwrlght  v*  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  CofTey- 
viUe,  84  Ph  3^. 

Dia  KAusafi  (10OT)  I  Laws,  1889,  p.  320,  chflp,  227»  Is  a  specinl  act  providing 
for  the  government  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Wiciilta^  a  city 
of  the  first  class.  Held  to  render  all  other  provisions  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  public  schools  Inapplicable  to  the  public  schtxils  of 
Wichita,  and,  as  it  has  not  been  amended  or  repealed,  does  not  authorize 
the  malnteuance  of  separate  schools  for  the  education  of  white  and 
colored  child rcn.^Rowles  t\  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  Wichitiu  91 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  authority  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Wichita  has  no  right  to  escclude  a  chUd  by  reason  of  Its  color  from 
any  public  school  of  the  city.— /Mtf. 

19.  Kentucky:  See  enactment  No.  ISS. 

20*.  Kentucky:  Creating  an  educational  commission,  defining  its  powers  and 
duties,  and  providing  for  its  expenses. 

"Sec.  2.  Said  commission  shall  consist  of  the  governor,  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instruction,  one  member  of  the  senate  to  be  chosen  by 
the  senate,  upon  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act,  one  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  to  be  chosen  by  the  house  of  representatives 
upon  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act,  one  woman  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Kentucky  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  president  of- the  State 
University,  the  president  of  the  Eastern  State  Normal  School,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  State  Normal  School,  one  representative  of  the 
colleges  of  Kentucky,  one  superintendent  of  city  schools  and  one  super- 
intendent of  county  schools.  The  three  members  last  named  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  upon  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act. 
The  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  shall  ex  officio  be  chairman  of 
the  commission.  All  vacancies  that  may  occur  by  resignation  or  other- 
wise shall  be  filled  by  the  governor." 

"  Seo.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  educational  commission  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  school  system  and  all  the  educa- 
tloiiial  Interests  of  Kentucky  and  the  laws  under  which  the  same  are 
orgi^nized  and  operated;  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  such  other 
school  systems  as  may  seem  advisable  and  to  submit  to  the  next  general 
asseimbly  a  report  embracing  such  suggestions,  recommendations,  re- 
vlsiotas,  additions,  corrections,  and  amendments  as  the  commission  shall 
deem  inecessary.'* 

I  Chap.  65,  Mar.  17,  1908. 
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D2L  Kentucky  (1906) :  Act  March  22,  1904,  p.  181,  chap.  85,  prohibiting  main- 
tenance of  Institution  of  learning  for  white  and  negro  races,  held  within 
police  power,  and  valid. — ^Berea  College  v.  Commonwealth  (94  S.  W.),  623. 

Act  March  22,  1904,  p.  181,  chap.  85,  prohibiting  branches  of  institution 
of  learning  within  25  miles  of  each  other  for  white  and  colored  persons, 
held  not  within  police  power. — Ibid» 

Act  March  22,  1904,  p.  181,  chap.  85,  prohibiting  maintenance  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning  for  both  white  and  colored  persons,  held  not  a  depri- 
vation of  equal  protection  of  law,  or  of  due  process  of  law. — Ibid. 

The  right  to  teach  white  and  negro  children  in  a  private  school  at  the 
same  time  and  place  is  not  a  property  lightr-Ibid, 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Berea  College  v. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  in  error  to  the  court  of  api)eals  of  the 
State  of  Kenluclcy,  gave  judgment  as  follows  (1908)  :  **The  act  of  1904 
forbids  *  any  person,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons  to  maintain  or 
operate  any  college,*  etc.  Such  a  statute  may  conflict  with  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  denying  to  individuals  powers  which  they  may  rightfully 
exercise,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  be  valid  as  to  a  corporation  created 
by  the  State. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  court  of  appeals  sustained  the  validity  of  this 
section  of  the  statute,  both  against  individuals  and  corporations.  It 
ruled  that  the  legislation  was  within  the  power  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  State  might  rightfully  thus  restrain  all  individuals,  corporations,  and 
associations.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

**  The  statute  Is  clearly  separable  and  may  be  valid  as  to  one  class 
while  Invalid  as  to  another.  Even  if  it  were  conceded  that  its  assertion 
of  power  over  Individuals  can  not  be  sustained,  still  it  must  be  upheld  so 
far  as  it  restrains  corporations.    ♦     ♦    ♦ 

"  We  need  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  inquiry  whether  the  first 
section  can  be  upheld  as  coming  within  the  iK)wer  of  a  State  over  its  own 
corporate  creatures.  We  are  of  opinion  ♦  ♦  •  that  it  does  come 
within  that  rx)wer,  and  on  this  ground  the  Judgment  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  Kentucky  Is  affirmed."— 89  U.  S.,  Ct.  Rep.,  33. 

D22.  Kentucky  (1907)  :  The  determination  of  the  cases  of  extreme  emergency 
within  Ky.  St.  1903,  sec.  4428,  providing  that  no  school  district  established 
shall  include  less  than  45  pupil  children,  excei)t  in  cases  of  extreme 
emergency,  is  confided,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  county  superintendent, 
who  acts  judicially,  and,  in  case  he  errs,  an  api)eal  may  be  prosecuted 
to  the  suiK?rintendout  of  public  instruction,  and,  when  these  officials 
have  determined  that  an  extreme  emergency  exists,  the  courts  can  not 
interfere  unless  the  power  to  act  did  not  exist  for  want  of  notice  re- 
quired by  sec.  4472,  or  unless  the  power  was  manifestly  abused. — Gividen 
r.  Trustees  of  Common  School  Dlst.  No.  54,  102  S.  W.,  1191 ;  31  Ky.  Law 
Rep.,  633. 

23.  Louisiana:  Preventing  school  officials  and  public  school  teachers  from  act- 

ing as  agents  for  or  receiving  gifts,  rebates,  commissions,  or  fees  from 
individuals  or  companies  that  manufacture,  handle,  or  sell  any  kind  of 
school  books,  school  supplies,  school  furniture,  or  school  building  mate- 
rial, and  providing  penalties  for  same. 

Act  No.  287,  July  9,  1908. 

24.  Massachusetts:  Providing  for  the  printing  of  1,200  additional  copies  of  the 

report  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education. 

Resolves,  chap.  75,  May  3,  1907. 

25.  Massachusetts:  Amending  sec.   173,  chap.   102,   Revfsed  Laws,   1902,  as 

amended  by  sec.  5,  chap.  460,  acts,  1904,  relative  to  licenses  and  municipal 
regulations  of  exhibitions,  shows,  and  amusements. 

Adding  clause  exempting  entertainments  given  In  public  school  build- 
ings by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  and  under  the  sui>ervislon  of 
the  school  authorities  from  the  requirement  for  license. 

Chap.  309,  Apr.  18,  1907. 
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D26.  Massachusetts  (1906)  :  Where  a  school  committee  determined  to  dose  a 
school  because  of  lack  of  pupils,  it  would  be  presumed,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  committee  acted  in  good  faith,  and 
that  their  Judgment  was  correct. — Morse  v.  Ashley  (79  N.  E.),  481. 

27,  Michigan:  Provision  concerning  education  in  proposed  new  constitution 
(Adopted,  November  3,  1908)  : 

Article  XI. 

EDUCATION. 

"  Section  1.  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

"  The  above  preamble  1a  a  quotation  from  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  It  Is 
deemed  a  fitting  Introduction  to  this  article." 

"  Sec  2.  A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected  at  the 
regular  election  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  nineteen  hundred 
nine,  and  every  second  year  thereafter.  He  shall  hold  oflSce  for  a  period 
of  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  July  following  his  election  and  until 
his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  He  shall  have  general  supervision 
of  public  instruction  in  the  state.  He  shall  be  a  member  and  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  education.  He  shall  be  ex-oflacio  a  member  of  all 
other  boards  having  control  of  public  instruction  In  any  state  institution, 
with  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote.  His  duties  and  compensation 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law." 

"This  section  takes  the  place  of  sec.  1,  art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion, and  Includes  certain  provisions  of  sec.  1.  art.  VIII,  and  sec.  1,  art.  IX. 
The  propositions  to  malce  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
elective  at  the  April  election,  to  make  him  a  member  of  tiie  state  board  of 
education  and  other  educational  boards  are  not  found  In  the  existing  consti- 
tution. The  first  change  is  designed  to  place  his  selection  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  selection  of  regents  and  Judges,  and  the  second  Is  a  recognition  of 
certain  present  statutory  provisions." 

**  Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  consisting 
of  eight  members,  who  shall  hold  the  office  for  eight  years.  There  shall 
be  elected  at  each  regular  biennial  spring  election  two  members  of  such 
board.  When  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of  regent  it  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor." 

*'  No  rhanpe  is  made  from  sec.  C,  art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitution, 
except  tu  improve  the  phraseology  and  to  eliminate  obsolete  matter." 

**  Sec.  -1.  The  rejj:ents  of  the  university  and  their  successors  in  office 
shall  continue  to  constitute  the  body  corporate  known  as  *  The  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.' " 

"  Xo  change  from  scr.  7,  art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitution,  except  to 
improve  the  phraseology." 

"  Sec.  r>.  The  regents  of  the  university  shall,  as  often  as  necessjiry, 
elect  a  president  of  the  nniv<»rsity.  The  president  of  the  university  and 
the  superintendent  of  i)nl)lic  instruction  shall  be  ex-ollicio  meml)ers  of 
the  board  of  regents,  with  the  privilege  of  speaking  !)ut  not  of  voting. 
The  president  shall  preside  at  tiie  meetings  of  the  hoAvd  and  be  the  i)rin- 
clpal  executive  oflicer  of  the  university.  The  l)oard  of  regents  shall  have 
the  general  supervision  of  the  university  and  the  directi(m  and  control  of 
all  expenditures  from  the  university  funds." 

'•  Xo  change  from  roc,  R.  Art.  XIII  of  tho  i)ros«'nt  const  Hut  ion  t'xcopt  to  im- 
prove the  phraseology  and  makf  the  siipciMntendi'ut  of  puhlic  Instruction  an 
ex-officio  member  of  tlie  l)oanl  of  regents  with  the  power  of  spr-aklng  I)ut  not 
of  voting.  It  was  deemed  deHlral)le  that  the  supt-rintenth'nt  l)e  given  the 
same  relation  to  the  hoard  of  regents  as  he  now  occupies  to  the  other  educa- 
tional boards  of  the  state." 

"  Sec.  0.  The  state  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  four  members. 
On  the  first  Monday  in  April,  ninettn^n  hundred  nine,  and  at  each  suc- 
ceeding bieiniial  spring  election,  tliere  shall  be  eh'cted  one  member  of  such 
board  who  sliall  hold  his  office  for  six  years  from  the  fir*<t  day  of  July 
following  his  election.     The  state  board  of  education  shall  have  general 
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supervision  of  the  state  normal  college  and  the  state  normal  schools,  and 
the  duties  of  said  board  shall  be  prescribed  by  law." 

"  No  change  from  sec.  9,  Art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitution,  except  to 
proylde  for  the  election  of  members  of  said  board  at  the  spring  election,  and 
to  Improve  the  phraseology.  Reference  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  Is  omitted,  but  by  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  article  he  Is 
made  one  of  the  members  of  said  board." 

"  Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  elected  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  nine- 
teen hundred  nine,  a  state  board  of  agriculture  to  consist  of  six  members, 
two  of  whom  shall  hold  the  office  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years  and 
two  for  six  years.  At  every  regular  biennial  spring  election  thereafter, 
there  shall  be  elected  two  members  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  six  years. 

The  members  thus  elected  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  be  a  body 
corporate  to  be  Isnown  as  '  The  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture.' " 

"This  Is  a  new  section  making  the  stnte  board  of  agriculture  a  constitu- 
tional board,  elected  by  the  people.  Instead  of  a  statutory  board  appointed  by 
the  governor  as  It  has  existed  since  1801.  The  object  of  the  change  Is  to 
make  It  a  non-partisan  board  as  near  as  may  be  and  secure  Its  permanence." 

"  Sec  8.  The  state  board  of  agriculture  shall,  as  often  as  necessary, 
elect  a  president  of  the  agricultunil  college,  who  shall  be  ex-offlcio  a 
member  of  the  board  with  the  privilege  of  si)eaking  but  not  of  voting. 
He  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  be  the  principal  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  college.  The  board  shall  have  the  general  sui)ervlslon 
of  the  college  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  agricultural  college 
funds ;  and  shall  i^erform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.'* 

"  This  Is  also  a  new  section,  supplementary  to  the  nrecedlng  one.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  define  the  organization,  power  and  duties  of  the  state  board  of 
agriculture." 

"  Sec.  9.  The  legislature  shall  continue  a  system  of  primary  schools 
whereby  every  school  districjt  In  the  state  shall  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  pupils  without  cliarge  for  tuition;  and  all  instruction  In  such 
schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  language.  If  any  school  dis- 
trict shall  neglect  to  maintain  a  school  within  Its  borders  as  prescribed 
by  law  for  at  least  five  months  in  each  year,  or  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  pupihs  in  another  district  or  districts  for  an  equal  period,  it 
shall  be  deprived  for  the  ensuing  year  of  its  proi)ortlon  of  the  primary 
school  interest  fund." 

"  This  section  covers  sees.  4  and  5,  Art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitution 
The  change  made  Is  to  the  effect  that  If  any  school  district  does  not  maintain 
a  school  for  five  months  In  each  year.  Instead  of  three  months  as  now  provided, 
such  district  shall  forfeit  Its  proportion  of  the  *  primary  school  Interest 
fund,'  Instead  of  the  *  Income  of  the  primary  school  interest  fund  and  of  all 
funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,*  as  now  provided.  The 
purpose  of  the  increase  from  three  to  five  months  Is  to  provide  for  the  better 
education  of  the  young,  and  the  provision  as  to  forfeiture  Is  changed  so  as  to 
exclude  everything  except  the  primary  school  Interest  fund.  The  provision 
for  the  education  of  pupils  In  another  district  than  that  of  their  residence  is 
to  accommodate  sparsely  populated  school  districts." 

"  Sec.  10.  The  legislature  shall  maintain  the  university,  the  college 
of  mines,  the  state  agricultural  college,  the  state  normal  college,  and 
such  state  normal  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  as  may  be 
established  by  law." 

*'  This  Is  a  new  section  and  renders  It  mandatory  upon  the  legislature  to 
maintain  the  educational  Institutions  therein  specified. 

"  Sec.  11.  The  procee<ls  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or 
hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  T'nlted  States  to  the  state  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  the  prcK'eeds  of  all  lands  or  other  property  given  by 
individuals  or  appropriated  by  the  state  for  like  purimses  shall  be  and 
remain  a  i)erpetual  fund,  the  interest  and  Income  of  which,  together  with 
the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  unsold,  shall  be  Inviolably 
appropriated  and  annually  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original 
gift,  grant  or  appropriation." 

**  No  change  from  sec.  2,  Art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitution." 

"  Sec.  12.  All  lands,  the  titles  to  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs, 
shall  escheat  to  the  state,  and  the  Interest  on  the  clear  proceeds  from  the 
sales  thereof  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the 
primary  schools." 

•*  No  change  from  sec.  3,  Art.  XIII  of  the  \>^tatTi\.  ^io\i*VW>3A\vi\ir 
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"  Seo.  13.  The  legiBlatare  ahall  ai>propriate  all  salt  qirlng  lands  mm 
unappropriated,  or  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  same^  where 
such  lands  have  already  been  sold,  and  any  funds  or  lands  which  may 
hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  agricultural  college." 

"Certain  obiolete  provlflioiis  relatlye  to  the  establlibment  of  an  agriod- 
tnral  college,  which  appear  in  sec  11,  Art  XIII  of  the  present  eonatltotloii, 
are  omitted  in  the  revuton  of  said  section.  The  ttalidaed  words  'funds  or* 
are  inserted  to  secure  appropriated  fands  as  well  as  lands  to  the  purpose 
named.'* 

**  Sec.  14.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment 
of  at  least  one  library  in  each  township  and  city ;  and  all  fines  assessed 
and  collected  in  the  several  counties,  cities  and  townships  for  any  breach 
of  the  penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  such 
libraries." 

"  This  section  takes  the  place  of  sec.  12,  Art  XIII  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion, the  only  change  being  the  insertion  of  the  word  '  cities '  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  following :  *  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  township  board  of 
any  township  or  the  board  of  education  of  any  city:  Provided,  Tliat  in  no 
case  shall  such  lines  be  used  for  other  than  library  or  school  purposes.*  The 
purpose  of  such  elimination  being  to  require  the  use  of  such  funds  for  library 
purposes  exclusively.** 

"  Sec.  15.  Institutions  f6r  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf; 
dumb,  blind,  feeble-minded  or  insane  shall  always  be  fostered  and  sup- 
ported." 

"No  change  from  sec.  10,  Art  XIII  of  the  present  constitution,  eseept  to 
insert  the  word  *  feeble-minded  *  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  constitnaoDal 
provision  for  the  care  of  this  class  of  unfortunates  as  weU  as  the  others 
named.** 

D28.  Montana  (1907) :  Session  Jaws,  1907,  p.  50,  authorising  the  establish- 
ment of  county  free  high  schools,  held  not  objectionable  as  delegating 
legislative  power  to  the  voters  of  the  counties. — Evers  v,  Hudson,  92  p., 
462. 

Constitution,  art  11,  sees.  1,  11,  held  a  mandate  to  the  legislature  to 
establish  free  common  schools,  etc.,  not  a  limitation  on  legislative  power 
to  provide  for  county  free  high  schools. — Ihid, 

29*.  Nevada:  Providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  system  of  school  super- 
vision and  maintenance  and  rei>€aling  all  conflicting  acts. 

Xumorous  amendments  to  existing  statutes.  Among  important  ones 
may  be  noted  tlie  following?:  Abolishinjr  office  of  county  8ui)erintendent 
and  establishing  office  of  dei)uty  8ui)eriutendent  of  public  instruction,  one 
for  each  of  the  8Ui)ervision  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided :  re- 
organizing the  plan  of  examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  such  to 
l)e  under  the  direction  of  state  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cational examiners,  created;  creating  office  of  city  superintendent  of 
schools  for  certain  districts;  increasing  state  school  tax  from  5  cents  to 
6  cents;  modifying  method  of  apiK>rtlonment  of  state  school  moneys, 
using  number  of  teachers  as  partial  basis. 

Chap.  182,  3Iar.  29,  1907.     (Aug.  1,  1907.) 

30.  New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  120,  chap.  1,  acts,  1903  (sp.  sess.,  Oct  15), 
relating  to  schoolhouses,  facilities,  and  accommodations. 

Defining  suitable  school  facilities  and  acconmiodatlons  to  mean,  "  proi)er 
s^rhool  buildings,  together  with  furniture  and  ecjuli^meut,  convenience  of 
access  thereto,  and  courses  of  study  suited  to  the  a>:es  and  attainments 
of  all  iniplls  between  the  ages  of  H  and  20  years."  Provision  for  within 
school  district  or  by  tran8i)ortation  of  i)Ui)lls. 

Chap.  123,  May  7, 1907. 

D31.  New  Jersey  (1905):  On  a  controversy  between  a  citizen  and  a  local 
board  of  education  re8i)ectlng  the  public  school  to  which  the  children  of 
the  citizen  should  be  assigned,  the  remedies  provided  by  school  law,  1903 
(P.  L.,  21),  by  api)llcatlon  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, nmst  be  exhausted  before  mandamus  will  issue. — Stockton  r.  Board 
of  Education  of  City  of  Burlhagton,  59  A.,  lOUl. 
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32.  New  Meidco:  Revising  and  systematizing  the  school  laws.  Repealing  and 
reenacting  with  amendments  sundry  sections.  Compiled  Laws,  1897,  and 
sundry  chapters,  laws,  1901,  1903,  and  1905. 

Providing  for  the  reorganization  and  compensation  of  the  territorial 
board  of  education ;  prescribing  its  general  powers  and  duties  with  refer- 
ence to  teacher's  certificate,  uniform  text-books,  course  of  study,  teachers' 
institutes,  etc. 

Providing,  also,  for  the  apix)intment,  term,  salary,  etc.,  of  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  and  prescribing  his  general  powers  and  duties. 

Providing,  also,  for  the  election,  qualifications,  salary,  etc.,  of  county 
superintendents;  for  the  creation  and  alteration  of  school  districts;  for 
.tax  levies  for  school  purposes;  for  care  of  school  lands.     Prescribing 
certain  conditions  relative  to  payment  of  teachers*  salaries  (see  enact- 
ment No.  859). 

Chap.  97,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

D33.  New  York  (1905) :  Charter  city  of  Buffalo  (laws,  1891,  p.  210,  chap. 
105),  sec.  334,  in  defining  the  duties  of  the  school  examiners,  provides 
tliat  they  shall  hold  at  least  one  stated  meeting  each  month.  Sec.  337 
(p.  211)  provides  that  the  examiners  shall  hold  stated  examinations  at 
such  of  their  regular  meetings  as  they  may  designate,  and  at  least  as 
often  as  once  every  three  months,  of  all  applicants,  etc.  Held  that,  there 
being  no  statute  prohibiting  the  holding  of  such  examinations  on  Sat- 
urday, or  requiring  the  board  to  refrain  from  examining  on  that  day 
persons  who  observe  it  as  a  day  of  worship,  or  to  grant  such  persons  a 
special  examination  on  some  other  day,  a  Jewish  applicant  is  not  deprived 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  discriminated  against  because  of 
her  race  by  being  denied  such  examination  on  some  day  other  than  Satur- 
day.—Cohn  V.  Townsend,  94  N.  Y.  S.,  817. 

D34.  New  York  (1908)  : «  Laws,  1893,  p.  1495,  chap.  661,  as  amended  by  laws, 
1900,  p.  1484,  chap.  667,  sec.  2,  being  sec.  210  of  the  public  health  law, 
excluding  children  not  vaccinated  from  the  public  schools,  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  constitution,  art  1,  sees.  1,  6,  guaranteeing  the  citizen  the  pro- 
tection of  his  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties. — Vlemeister  r.  White,  72 
N.  E.,  97. 

Laws,  1893,  p.  1495,  chap.  661,  as  amended  by  laws,  1900,  p.  1484, 
chap.  667,  sec.  2,  being  sec.  210  of  the  public  health  law,  excluding  chil- 
dren not  vaccinated  from  the  public  schools.  Is  not  In  violation  of  the 
constitution,  art.  9,  sec.  1,  providing  for  free  common  schools  wherein 
all  children  of  the  State  may  be  educated. — Ibid. 

35*.  North  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  revision  and  compilation  of  the  school 
laws. 

Authorizing  attorney-general  to  revise,  compile,  arrange,  simplify,  and 
classify  school  laws.    Rejwrt  to  legislature  of  1909. 

Chap.  102,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

36.  North  Dakota:  Providing  for  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  by  state  in- 

stitutions, prescribing  tlie  books,  forms,  duties  of  the  accounting  officer, 
the  state  auditor,  and  institution  treasurers  with  regard  to  such  uniform 
system  of  accounting;  also  prescribing  the  form  of  checks  and  receipts 
to  be  used  and  the  manner  of  accounting  to  the  state  auditor  and  the 
state  treasurer. 

Chap.  232,  Mar.  13.  1907. 

37.  Ohio:  Providing  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  fire  at  a  public  school  in 

Collinwood,  Ohio. 

Creating  "  Colllnwood  School  Fire  Relief  Commission."  Appropriating 
$25,000. 

H.  B.  1224,  p.  597,  Mar.  6,  1908. 


«  See  "  Recent  decisions,"  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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D8&  Ohio  (19Q4) :  New  code,  iec  217  (96  Ohio  Laws,  p.  91)»  In  ao  fiur  as  tt 
provides  tor  tbe  mode  or  system  of  govemment  of  the  Toledo  UnlTersitj, 
who  .the  directors  cOmll  be,  and  how  they  shall  be  appointed,  necessarily 
abrogates  so  mnch  of  Rev.  Stat,  sec  4106,  as  contains  the  provlslan 
that  the  matter  cOiall  be  committed  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  ednca- 
tion  of  the  city  school  district,  bnt  It  does  not  abrogate  that  portion  of 
such  sectimi  providing  f6r  the  levy  of  taxes  by  the  board  of  education. — 
Waddlck  v.  Biorrell,  28  Ohio  dr.  Ct  B^  487. 

DSa  Ohio  (1904) :  Act  Apr.  2S,  1904,  attempting  to  recreate  and  legalise  npe- 
clal  school  districts  theretofore  existing,  was  violative  of  constitntimi, 
art  2,  sec  2S,  providing  that  all  laws  A  a  general  natore  shall  have  a 
uniform  operation  thron^^ut  the  Stata— State  v.  Hickman,  27  Ohio  Gir. 
Ct.  B.,  210. 

D40.  Ohio  (1905) :  Rev.  Stat,  1892,  sec  8891,  and  Rev.  Stat,  1892,  sec  8891- 
8928,  as  amended  by  act  April  25, 1904  (97  Ohio  Laws^  p.  884),  being  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  organisation  of  the  common  schools  and  to  amoid, 
repeal,  and  supplemoit  certain  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are  un- 
constitutional, in  so  far  as  they  declare  to  be  legal  and  valid  qieclal 
school  districts;  flpedal  districts  which  have  been  created  under  the  pro- 
visions of  invalid  special  acts  of  the  general  assembly. — ^Bartlett  v. 
State,  75  N.  B.,  989;  78  Ohio  Stat,  64. 

D41.  Ohio  (1907) :  Whether  a  rule  or  regulation  adopted  by  a  board  of  educa- 
tion under  Bev.  Stat,  sec  8980,  empowering  the  board  of  education  of 
any  school  district  to  make  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  to 
secure  the  vaccination  of,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  smallpox  amcmg, 
the  pupils  attending,  or  eligible  to  attend,  the  schools  of  the  district  as  in 
its  opinion  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  public  require,  is  a  reasonable 
rule  or  regulation,  is  to  be  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  board  of 
education,  and  the  courts  will  not  interfere  unless  it  be  clearly  shown 
that  there  has<been  an  abuse  of  its  discretion. — (1907)  State  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Village  of  Barberton,  81  N.  B.,  588;  76  Ohio  Stat,  297, 
affirming  Judgment  (1906)  29  Ohio  Cir.  C^  B.,  875. 

42.  Oklahoma:  Constitutional  provisions •  concerning  education  (adopted  Sept 
17,  1907): 

Abticle  XIIL 

EDUCATION. 

"Sectidn  1.  The  legislature  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 
free  jiiiblic  schools  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  educated. 

"Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  institutions  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  of 
the  State. 

•*Sec.  3.  Separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  with  like  ac- 
commodations shall  be  provided  by  the  lej^islature  and  impartially  main- 
tained. The  term  *  colored  children/  as  used  in  this  section,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  children  of  African  descent  The  term  *  white  children ' 
shall  include  all  other  children. 

"Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  compulsory  attendance 
at  some  public  or  other  school,  unless  other  means  of  education  are  pro- 
vided, of  all  the  children  in  the  State  who  are  sound  in  mind  and  body, 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years,  for  at  least  three  months  in 
each  year. 

"Sec.  5.  The  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  shall  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  education,  whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  8ui>erinteudent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  presi- 
dent of  the  l>oard.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  governor,  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  attorney  general  shall  be  ex-oflacio  members,  and  with 
the  superintendent,  compose  said  board  of  education. 

"Sec.  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  text 
books  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

*  See  p.  78  for  provision  concerning  school  lands. 
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"Sec.  7.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  elements 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  feeding,'  and  domestic  science  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State/* 

43.  Oklahoma:  Making  it  an  offense  punishable  by  fine  and  removal  from  office 
for  any  executive,  legislative,  ministerial,  or  Judicial  officer  of  this  State, 
district,  county,  city,  or  other  municipal  subdivision  of  the  State,  to 
appoint  or  vote  for  the  appointment  of  any  person  related  to  him  by 
affinity  or  consanguinity  within  the  third  degree,  to  any  clerkship,  office, 
position,  employment,  or  duty  in  any  department  of  the  government  of 
which  such  executive,  legislative,  ministerial,  or  judicial  officer  may  be  a 
member ;  or  any  person  so  related  to  any  other  such  officer  in  considera- 
tion of  the  appointment  or  vote  for  the  appointment  by  such  other  officer 
of  any  person  so  related  to  the  officer  making  or  voting  for  such  appoint- 
ment; prohibiting  the  payment  of  any  such  ineligible  person  out  of  any 
public  funds,  and  providing  for  suitable  punishment  and  removal  from 
office  for  the  violation  of  this  act. 

Including  public-school  trustees,  officers,  and  boards  of  managers  of 
the  State  University  and  its  several  branches,  and  state  normal  schools 
within  the  enumerated  list  of  officials  to  whom  act  applies. 

Chap.  60,  S.  B.  300,  p.  573,  May  8,  1908. 

44*.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  separate  schools  and  school  officers  for  the  white 
and  colored  races,  and  fixing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof. 

Defining  "  white "  and  "  colored "  schools.  Providing  for  separate 
boards  of  school  officers  for  each,  and  prescribing  i^enalties  for  teachers 
violating  provisions  for  separate  schools.  Prescribing  maintenance  of 
private  schools  on  separate  basis,  and  prohibiting  white  persons  from 
attending  colored  schools  or  colleges. 

Chap.  77,  H.  B.  365,  p.  694,  Mi^y  5,  1908. 

D45.  Oklahoma  (1904)  :  Act  March  8,  1901  (acts.  1901,  p.  205,  c.  28,  art 
9),  providing  for  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children,  and 
that  schoolhouses  shall  be  built  by  the  coimty,  but  that  it  shall  be 
at  no  exi^ense  on  account  thereof,  but  the  school  district  shall  keep  such 
in  repair,  and  the  county  shall  be  at  no  expense  where  districts  at  the 
passage  of  the  act  have  schoolhouses  for  that  class  of  children,  white  or 
colored,  that  are  fewer  in  number  in  the  district,  is  not  unconstitutional 
because  of  interference  with  property  rights  without  just  compensation. — 
Board  of  Mucation  of  City  of  Kingfisher  v.  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Kingfisher  County,  78  P.,  455,  14  Okl.,  322. 

School  districts  which  include  cities  of  the  first  class  may,  without 
special  authority,  erect  in  the  district  such  buildings  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable  for  the  separate  use  of  white  and  colored  children,  regardless  of 
the  question  whether  or  not  they  had  the  legal  right  to  prohibit  colored 
children  from  attending  a  white  school. — Board  of  Education  of  City  of 
Kingfisher  v.  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Kingfisher  County,  78  P.,  455, 
14  Okl.,  322. 

46.  Oregon:  Authorizing  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  annotate  and 

compile  the  school  laws  of  the  State. 

H.  Jt.  Res.  No,  17,  p.  504,  Feb.  20,  1907. 

47.  Pennsylvania:  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the  gov- 

ernor, for  the  purpose  of  amending,  revising,  and  collating  the  laws 
touching  upon  the  j)ubllc  schools  of  the  State,  and  for  the  further  purpose 
of  suggesting  new  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  said  schools,  and  making 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  said  commission. 

Jt.  Res.  No.  140,  May  8,  1907. 

48.  Pennsylvania:  Appropriating  $1,750  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 

senatorial  committee  appointed  Mar.  15,  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
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an  investigation  of  tbe  school  system  of  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania iipon  complaints  of  the  citiEens  thereof. 

Act  No.  368*  June  13,  190T. 

D4I>.  Petinftylvanla  (1905):  A  deciBlon  of  school  directors  that  certain  chil- 
dren are  not  resideuts  of  the  district  and  entitled  to  attend  school  therein 
can  not  be  reviewed  by  a  court  and  jury.— Commonwealth  v*  Wenner» 
01  A„  247;  211  Penii.,  637* 
150*  Tennessee:  Creating  a  Joint  legislatire  committee  of  seven  to  report  on 
legislation  ivith  reference  to  a  uniform  system  of  inibllc  schools* 

p*  2237,  Feb*  2.  1907. 
Ot*  Virginia :  Amending  and  reenacttng  sec.  1472,  code,  1904,  as  amended,  rela- 
tlvG  to  echool  ^ificers  and  teac tiers  not  liavlng  any  pociiniary  Interest  in 
schoolbook^i,  appliances,  fnmtture,  or  suppiies;  exceptions;  neither  school 
or  corporation  oiUecrs  to  dtscoimt  warrants. 

Excepting  merchants  selling  In  the  regnlar  course  of  bnsLnos®  hooks 
selected  and  adopted  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

Chap.  196,  Mar,  12,  I90a 

ri2.  Virgiftla:  ProTlding  for  a  commission  to  devise  a  stable  method  for  the 
maintenance,  management,  nnd  exjianifion  of  the  educational  Institutions 
of  the  State* 

Commission  of  seven.  Including  fo\ir  experienced  educators,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  j^ovemor.     Rei>ort  next  session. 

Chap.  272.  Mar.  13,  IDOa 

53.  Washington:  Oreiitlng  a  commission  to  revise  and  recodify  the  code  of 

public  Instruction,  deflntuj^  Its  i^owers  and  duties^  and  making  an  appro- 
prlatloUp 
Report  to  legislature  of  1908.    Maximum  ex^jendltnre,  |500. 

Chap- 141,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

54.  West  Virginia;  Amending  and  reeuactlng  chap.  45,  code^  1S06,  relative  to 

education,'* 

Chap.  27,  Mar.  G,  1908* 

55.  Wisconsin:  Relating  to  greater  harmony  between  state  and  national  edu- 

cation. 

"  Whereas,  E^ducatlon  is  at  the  basis  of  all  progress  in  our  country ; 

"  Whereas,  We  have  in  the  States  not  yet  touched  upon  the  great  prob- 
lem of  universal  education ; 

"  Whereas,  The  cooperation  of  the  State  and  nation  is  more  needed  now 
than  ever  because  of  the  great  mass  of  Immigration  flowing  into  this 
country ; 

'*  Be  it  resolved.  That  our  representatives  in  Congress  be  hereby  memo- 
rialized that  they  use  their  best  efforts  to  bring  about  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  empowering  Congress  to  pass  proper  legislation 
establishing  a  harmonious  system  of  education  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  conjointly  with  the  States  a  national  system  of  education." 

Joint  Res.  No.  36,  p.  1295, 1907. 

D56.  Wisconsin  (1908)  :*  The  discretion  of  school  authorities  in  govemipent 
and  discipline  of  pupils  is  very  broad,  and  the  courts  will  not  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  such  authority,  except  when  illegally  or  unreason- 
ably exercised.— State  v.  District  Board  of  School  Dlst  No.  1,  116  N.  W., 
232. 

•This  measure  revises  the  entire  school  law  of  the  State.  It  contains  270  separate 
sectioDs,  and  owing  to  its  great  length  It  has  been  found  to  be  inexpedient  to  analyze  and 
present  in  claasified  manner  the  numerous  and,  in  many  instances,  important  changes 
brought  about  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  state  superintendent,  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Miller,  the  following  items  represent  the  most  important  modifications  introduced : 
(a)  District  supervision;  (&)  consolidation  of  schools;  (o)  Increased  salaries  for  teach- 
ers ;  id)  ^  state  board  of  education ;  (0)  state  aid  to  weak  school  districts ;  (/)  more 
rigid  compiplsory  education. 

*8ee  *'Bttoeat  declalom,"  %t  tbe  doae  of  this  bollethi,  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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(FT.  Wisconsin:  Proposing  amendment  to  sec.  3,  art.  10,  of  the  constitution, 
relating  to  the  school  age. 
Fixing  school  age  6  to  20  (formerly  4  to  20). 

Jt.  Res.  No.  23,  p.  1288,  1907. 


(b)  State  Boards  and  Officers. 

The  legislation  of  the  biennium  concerning  state  boards  and  officers 
continues  to  display  a  continued  endeavor  to  increase  their  efficiency 
and  expand  their  influence,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  In  evidence  of  this  may  be  pointed 
out  the  enactments  in  Arizona  (59),  Louisiana  (72),  Maine  (74), 
Mississippi  (79),  Montana  (81),  Pennsylvania  (96),  Utah  (105), 
Virginia  (107),  Washington  (109),  providing  for  considerably  in- 
creased salaries  for  this  officer,  as  well  as  the  enactments  in  Arizona 
(60),  (61),  Connecticut  (65),  North  Dakota  (89),  Rhode  Island  (98), 
(99),  Utah  (104),  Vermont  (106),  Washington  (110),  and  Wisconsin 
(114),  (115),  providing  for  increased  sums  for  clerical  expenses  and 
increased  compensation  for  assistants,  deputies,  and  inspectors. 

The  new  code  of  West  Virginia  (54)  provided  for  a  state  board  of 
education.  California  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  rela- 
tive to  the  constitution  of  the  state  board  of  education,  so  as  to  permit 
of  the  wider  representation  of  the  several  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  Massachusetts  (76)  amended  the  act  creating  the  commission 
on  industrial  education,  passed  in  1906,  so  as  to  admit  the  appointment 
of  one  woman. 

Even  a  brief  review  of  the  legislation  of  this  group  would  include 
specific  mention  of  the  organization  of  state  text-book  commissions 
in  Idaho  (68),  Montana  (80),  Nevada  (82),  and  Oklahoma  (93). 

The  interpretations  placed  by  the  highest  courts  of  Maryland 
(D  75)  and  New  York  (D  87),  (D  88),  upon  the  statutes  regulat- 
ing the  powers  of  state  boards  and  state  superintendents  will  have 
a  tendency  to  dignify  as  well  as  increase  the  responsibility  of  these 
officers.  The  decision  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Florida  v.  Bryan 
(D  67)  was  of  much  importance  to  the  higher  educational  interests 
of  that  State. 

58.  Alabama:  See  enactment  No.  IIH, 

59.  Arizona:  Amending  sec.  19,  act  No.  89,  acts,  1903,  relative  to  the  office  and 

salary  of  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 
Increasing  annual  salary  from  $1,800  to  $2,000. 

Sec.  8,  chap.  07,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907). 

60.  Arizona:  Amending  subdiv.  6,  sec.  17,  act  No.  89,  acts,  1903,  relative  to 

duties  of  superintendents  of  public  instruction. 

Increasing  allowance  for  printing  annual  report  from  $350  to  $500. 
Sec.  9,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907). 
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61.  Arizona;  Amt'ndlQg  siibdiv,  4,  f€?c.  17,  act  No.  80,  acts.   19a%  relfltlre  to 

the  i)ntics  of  tlie  siii>erluteDdent  of  public  instruction, 

I>efliii[iic;  ill  jo'ont^r  (letaSl  dutjefl  refrBrdhig  the  preparation,  prlnltng, 
and  funiiE?liliiK  t>f  blaiik  form**,  regl^trn's,  certificates,  courses  of  study, 
examlriatloh  Muostlons^  etc.  lucreu&lng  annual  ullowauce  for  Bame  from 
^Sm  to  $l,iM),  '  -v 

^ec.  14,  cliaii.  07.  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907). 

D62,  Arkunsas  ntM>7)  :  Under  confftitntiou.  1S74,  art  III,  me.  W,  ma  king:  U  the 
duty  of  the  K<?neral  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  tbe  support  of  iasll- 
tu Clous*  for  tile  t^flucntiou  of  the  deaf,  dumbt  nml  bUud,  and  for  the  treat- 
luent  f>f  the  lnf^ue»  the  les^islature  hurt  jM>wer  to  make  the  atiperlnteudt^nt 
of  the  Arkimsas  Hchoi:^!  for  the  lUiiid  a  public  olficer.  notwithstanding: 
i*cx^.  a,  forblddlug  the  geueral  iiissenihly  to  create  any  j,»ennant?ut  state 
ofllees  not  provided  for  In  the  constltutioEU — Lucas  v.  Fu trail,  106 
S.  W..  (107. 

63*  CulJfornJa:    TroposEng  amendment  to  ecc.  T,  art,  9  ( const! tution.  187d«  us 

amcndeil  Nov.  6,  1S94),  relative  to  stnte  and  county  boards  of  education. 

Changing  t'omixisition  of  state  hoard  of  e<hicatioii  i^o  as  tt»  tiro  vide  for 

Wider  representation  of  the  aeveial  educJitional  interests  of  the  State. — 

Jt.  Res.,  chap.  43,  p.  136D,  Mar.  14,  1&07, 
Defeated,  November,  1908, 

64.  Ccaifornia:   Ameudlug  sec.  1532.  |>oUtical  code,  1906,  relative  to  tlie  duties 

of  tbe  su  perl  u  tend  en  t  of  public  hvst  ruction. 

Heport  of  tut«l  number  of  children  In  Stale  between  5  and  17  years  of 
age  to  be  made  to  the  controller  In  August  (formerly  July). 

Chap.  r^J,  Mar.  1,  1907, 

65.  Connecticut r  Amending  sec.  4S11,  statutes,  1902,  as  ampuded  by  chap.  2S1, 

public  acts,  IDOri,  concerning  the  salarj^  of  tlie  chief  clerk  of  tlie  state 
tioard  of  eiliication. 
Increai&fiig  maximum  Balarj  allowed  from  |1.800  to  $2,rk00. 

Chap.  7.  Mar.  20,  1907. 

66.  Connecticut:  Repealing  see.  134,   statutes.  1002;   chaps.  7  and  55,  acta* 

\m3;  and  chaps.  26  and  2fi,  acts,  1005,  concernliiff  the  printing  of  public 

documents. 

Fixing  number  of  printed  rei>orts  of  all  etate  officers  and  boards* 
Commissioner  of  the  school  fund,  1,000  copies;  state  board  of  education, 

6,000    copies;    Connecticut   Agricultural    Experiment    Station,    12,000; 

Agricultural    College,    1,000;    Storrs    Agricultural    Experiment    Station, 

7  000. 

Chap.  133,  June  21,  1907. 

D67.  Florida  (1905)  :  Laws,  1905,  chap.  5384,  abolishing  the  Florida  Agricul- 
tural College,  officially  designated  as  the  University  of  Florida,  and  other 
schools,  and  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  board  of  control  to  manage 
all  of  the  several  institutions  created  and  provided  to  be  supported  and 
maintained  by  the  act,  does  not  conflict  with  act  of  Congress  July  2,  1862, 
chap.  130,  12  Stat.  503,  which  donated  lands  for  the  support  of  a  college 
where  the  leading  objects  should  be  Instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  and  military  tactics. — State  v,  Bryan,  39  So,,  929. 

68.  Idaho:  See  enactment  No.  1146, 

69.  Iowa:  Amending  sec.  168,  code  supplement,  1902,  concerning  the  furnishing 

of  supplies  and  postage  to  state  officials  by  the  executive  council. 
Including  among  such  the  educational  board  of  examiners. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  6,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

70.  Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2634a,  code  supplement,  1902,  relative  to  compensation 

of  members  and  officers  of  the  board  of  educational  examiners. 

Sec.  4,  chap.  6,  Apr.  4,  1907. 
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71.  Kaasas:  AmendiDg  sec.  6457,  statutes,  1901,  relative  to  state  text-book  com- 

xuissioD. 

Not  more  than  five  (formerly  three)  of  the  eight  members  to  be  of  one 
political  party. 

Chap.  328,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

72.  lionisiana:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  art  249,  constitution,  relating  to 

the  oflace  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  education. 

Increasing  annual  comi>ensatlon  from  $2,000  to  $5,000.  Removing  limi- 
tation imposed  on  office  expenditures. — Adopted,  November,  1908. 

Act  No.  28  (Jt.  lies.),  June  20,  1908. 

73.  Louisiana:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  3,  act  214,  acts,  1902,  relative  to 

powers  of  state  board  of  education. 

Striking  out  provisions  relative  to  appointment  of  parish  school  direct- 
ors, and  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
public  schools.  Preference  to  be  given  to  Louisiana  publications  in  adopt- 
ing text-books. 

Act  No.  231,  July  8,  1908. 

74.  Maine:  Increasing  the  salary  of  state  superintendent  of  schools  and  further 

defining  his  duties. 

Annual  salary  fixed  at  $2,500  (formerly  $1,500,  chap.  307,  acts,  1880; 
sec.  1,  chap.  116,  Revised  Laws,  1903).  Actual  cash  exiienses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  official  duties  to  be  paid  out  of  specific  appropria- 
tion.   Official  duties  to  be  performed  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Chap.  171,  Mar.  27,  1907. 

74a.  Maryland:  Amending  sec.  17D,  chap.  356,  acts,  1906,  relative  to  assistant 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Increasing  annual  compensation  from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

Chap.  494,  p.  225,  Apr.  8,  1908. 

D75.  Maryland  (1906)  :  Code  Pub.  Gen.  Laws,  1904,  art.  77,  sec.  11,  providing 
that  the  state  lK)ard  of  education  shall,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  cause 
the  provisions  of  the  article  to  be  carried  into  effect,  that  they  shall 
explain  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law,  and  shall  decide,  with- 
out exi)ense  to  the  parties  concerned,  all  controversies  and  disputes 
arising  under  it.  and  that  their  decisions  shall  be  final,  constituted  a 
valid  exercise  of  legislative  i)ower,  and  conferred  visitorial  powers  on 
such  state  board  of  education  over  school  matters  in  the  State. — Under- 
wood L*.  Board  of  County  School  Commissioners  of  Prhice  George  County, 
63  A.  221,  103  Md.,  181;  Nally  r.  Underwood,  id. 

76.  Massachusetts:   Sec  enactment  No,  1280, 

77.  Minnesota:  Providing  for  a  board  for  the  investment  of  the  permanent 

school,  permanent  university,  and  other  permanent  trust  funds. 
Defining  membership  and  powers. 

Chap.  340,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

78.  Minnesota:  Establishing  a  state  board  of  visitors  for  the  public  institutions 

in  the  State. 

Providing  for  constitution  of  board.  Applies  to  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Chap.  441,  Apr.  25,  1907. 

79.  Mississippi:  Fixing  the  salary  of  the  state  superintendent  of  education. 

Increasing  annual  salary  from  $2,000  to  $2,500.  (Amending  chap. 
134,  laws,  1904,  sec.  4476,  code,  1906.) 

Chap.  145,  Feb.  26,  1908. 

80.  Montana:  See  enactment  No.  1J48, 
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81.  Moniajia:  Ameodlu^  sec.  1716,  political  cctde,  IJBO*^  relative  to  salaiy 

superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

Increasing  annua  1  salary  from  ?2,50(:i  to  $3,000. 

CMp  110,  Mar.  6,  1907,     (Jaji*.  1909.) 

82.  Nerada:  Bee  cnactmeni  ^o*  iH9, 

83.  New  Jersey;  Creating  a  department  of  public  reports. 

Providing  for  a  commleslouen  and  preBcrtblng  salary  and  dntieis.  All 
official  reports  to  be  examined,  edited,  and  Indexed*  Approval  of  re^xirts 
before  [irlnting. 

Cbap,  211,  Apr.  13,  1908. 

DS4.  New  Jersey  (1905)  i  TTnder  acts,  1002,  p,  72,  sec.  10,  tlie  state  super  in- 
teiideiit  of  scbools  lias  jiowcr  to  decide  all  controversies  \iQder  the  schoot 
laws  as  to  the  electlou  of  members  of  the  board  of  educaUou  of  certain 
municipalities,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  state  tK>ard  of  education. — Du 
Four  r.  State  Supt  of  Public  Instruction,  151  A.,  25$. 

85.  New  Mexico;  Hee  enactment  No.  11^9. 

86,  New  York:   See  emictment  Ko,  15^5, 

D87*  New  York   (1906)  : '^  Wblle  no  express  authority  was  given  the  state 

superintendent  of  public  instruction  under  CotieoUdated  School  Law, 
Laws,  1894,  p.  1181,  chap*  550,  to  establish  regulations  as  to  tbe  matinge- 
ment  of  piilMic  schools,  he  has  the  power  to  make  such  regulations  as  are 
couBonant  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  statute  and  uot  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  state.— OX^oanor  i\  Hendrick,  77  N,  E.,  615, 

A  regulation  of  tJie  eiir^rlnteudent  of  public  instruction  prohibiting 
teachers  in  public  schools  from  wearing  a  distinctly  religious  garh  while 
teaching  therein  is  a  rea  sou  able  and  valid  exercise  of  the  ixjwers  con- 
ferred uix)u  him  to  establish  regulations  as  to  the  management  of  public 
schools,  because  the  Influence  of  such  apimrel  is  distinctly  secturlan,  and 
the  prohibition  ii*  in  accord  with  the  public  jx>licy  of  the  state,  as  declared 
In  const Itnt ion,  art.  9,  sec.  4,  forbidding  the  use  of  property  or  credit  of 
the  state  In  the  aid  oif  sectarian  inaueaces.— /6^(f. 

D88*.  New  York  (1908)  :«  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  commission  of  education 
applies  to  the  common  schools  of  cities  of  the  second  class,  Including  the 
city  of  Troy,  so  that  an  appeal  from  an  order  dismissing  a  proceeding  to 
remove  a  superintendent  of  schools  of  such  city  was  properly  taken  to 
such  commissioner,  under  laws,  1894,  p.  1181,  chap.  556,  as  amended  by 
laws  1904,  p.  94,  chap.  40,  conferring  on  the  commissioner  of  education 
the  powers  and  duties  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  previously 
exercised  by  such  superintendent.  Including  the  power  to  determine  such 
appeals.— Harris  v.  Draper,  109  N.  Y.  Sup.,  983. 

Under  laws,  1894,  p.  1181,  chap.  556,  as  amended  by  laws,  1904,  p.  94, 
chap.  40,  conferring  on  the  commissioner  of  education  authority  to  hear 
appeals  of  any  person  considering  himself  aggrieved  In  consequence  of 
any  decision  of  a  board  of  education  with  reference  to  the  common 
schools  of  the  state,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  appellant  to  establish  before  the 
commissioner  that  he  Is  in  fact  a  party  aggrieved  by  the  decision  appealed 
from. — Ibid. 

89.  North  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
state  officers. 

Allowing  state  superintendent  among  other  state  officers  $500  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  discharge  of  duties.  To  be  paid  quarterly  without 
filing  Itemized  statement. 

Chap.  30.  Mar.  4.  1907. 

•  See  "  Recent  decisions,"  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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90.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  747,  Revised  CkHles,  1905,  relative  to  quali- 

fications of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Must  be  the  holder  of  a  state  certificate  of  the  highest  grade  issued  in 
the  state  (formerly,  some  state). 

Sec.  1,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

91.  North  Dakota:  Requiring  the  governor  to  furnish  each  legislative  assembly 

a  financial  and  statistical  report  on  state  institutions. 

Prescribing  items  of  such  reports,  requiring  trustees  of  institutions  to 
furnish  data  demanded  by  the  governor,  and  providing  for  payment  of 
clerical  and  printing  copts. 

Chap.  233,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

92.  Ohio:  Providing  for  an  investigation  of  charges  against  members  of  the 

board  of  state  school  examiners  and  the  state  commissioner  of  common 
schools. 

S.  Jt  Res.  55,  p.  620,  Feb.  6, 1908. 

93.  Oklahoma:  See  enactment  No,  1151. 

94.  Oklahoma:  Ck)nverting  to  the  use  of  the  state  board  of  education  all  funds 

in  the  hands  of  the  state  treasurer  from  territorial  funds  now  placed  to 
their  credit 
Fixing  salary  and  mileage  of  members. 

Chap.  5,  S.  B.  352,  p.  101,  May  23,  1908. 

95.  Oregon:  Amending  sec.  3440,  Bellinger  and  Cotton's  Annotated  Codes  and 

Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  sessions  of  board  of  state  text-book  commis- 
sioners. 
Changing  sextennial  sessions  from  July  to  June. 

Chap.  13,  Feb.  8,  1907. 

96.  Pennaylvania:  Fixing  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 

tion and  of  the  deputy  sui)erintendent8  of  public  instruction. 

Raising  salary  of  state  suix?rintendent  from  ^4,000  to  $5,000,  and  fixing 
that  of  deputies  at  $2,000  i>er  year. 

Act  No.  71.  Apr.  15,  1907. 

97.  Pennsylvania:  Amending  par.  X,  sec.  1,  No.  130,  acts,  1905,  regulating  the 

publication,  binding,  and  distribution  of  public  documents. 

Authorizing  the  publication  annually  of  5,000  additional  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  15,000  additional 
copies,  biennially,  of  school  laws  and  decisions. 

Act  No.  201,  May  28,  1907. 

98.  Rhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  978,  acts,  1891   (sec.  2,  chap.  52, 

General  Laws,  1896),  relative  to  clerical  assistance  for  the  commissioner 
of  public  schools. 

Chap.  1473,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

99.  Rhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  14,  chap.  51,  General  I^aws,  1896,  relative  to 

state  board  of  education. 

Members  and  secretary  of  board  to  be  paid  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  discharge  of  ofiicial  duties. 

Chap.  1534,  Apr.  21,  1908. 

100.  South  Dakota:  Repealing  chap.  22,  Revised  Political  Code,  1903   (chap. 

113,  laws,  1901),  chaps.  75,  120,  127,  12S,  129,  130.  131,  132,  and  133, 
laws,  1903,  and  chaps.  68,  90,  100,  102,  103,  158,  and  162,  laws,  1905,  relat- 
ing to  public  education ;  and  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  education 
for  the  state. 

Prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction,  and    providing   for    the    issuance,    renewal,    validation,   and 
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revocation  of  state  certificates  and  life  diplomas  to  teach  by  such  officer. 
Providing  for  the  election,  qualifications,  and  graded  compensation  of 
county  superintendents  of  schools;  prescribing  the  general  and  special 
powers  and  duties  of  such  officers.  Providing  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  school  districts,  for  the  election,  qualifications,  compensa- 
tion, officers,  i)owers,  and  duties  of  district  school  boards.  Defining  the 
school  year,  month,  and  day,  and  providing  for  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  general  duties  of  teachers.  Providing  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  children ;  for  the  issuance  of  school  bonds,  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  government  of  independent  school  districts  in  cities,  towns,  and 
adjacent  territory,  for  school  libraries,  and  for  township  high  schools. 

Providing  also  for  the  organization  of  a  county  board  of  education  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  and  adopting  uniform  text-boolss.  Sundry  other 
provisions. 

Chap.  135,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

101.  Tennessee:  Amending  subsec.  12,  sec.  7,  chap.  25,  acts,  1873,  relative  to 

the  duties  of  the  state  superintendent. 

Providing  for  biennial  (formerly  annual)  reports  to  the  governor. 
Statistical  tables  to  be  printed  annually. 

Chap.  153,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

102.  Texas:  See  enactment  No.  115S. 

103.  Utah:  See  enactment  No.  1160. 

104.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1774,  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  chap. 

54,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  the  election  of  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  his  qualifications,  and  the  appointment  and  compensation  of 
his  deputy. 

Deputy  superintendent  to  be  paid  traveling  expenses  (formerly  $-400 
per  annum) ;  to  represent  superintendent  at  teachers'  institutes. 

Chap.  41,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

105.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  73,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  the  salaries  of 

certain  state  officers. 

Increasing  annual  salary  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
from  $1,S00  to  $2,400. 

Cliap.  02,  Mar.  14,  liK)7. 

IOC,  Vermont:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  see.  4,  aet  No.  I),  acts,  1S88  (sec. 
597,  chap.  32,  Public  Statutes,  1894),  relative  to  exiK'nses  of  superintend- 
ent of  education. 

Sec.  :i.  No.  43,  Dec.  IS,  190G.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

107.  Virginia:  Appropriating  the  public  revenue  for  the  two  fiscal  years  end- 

ing lY'b.  28,  1909,  and  Feb.  28,  1910. 

Increasing  annual  compensation  of  state  superintendent  from  .$2,800  to 
$3,500  (p.  423).  Increasing  authoriz(Ml  annual  amount  for  summer 
normal  institutes  from  $r),(M)0  to  $ir..(KX).  Appropriating  $100,(K)0  annu- 
ally for  high  schools:  $20,000  annual  maximum  for  establishment  of 
dei)artments  of  agriculture,  domestic  (M?onom.v.  and  manual  training  in 
at  least  one  high  school  in  each  congressional  district. 

Chai>.  2S4,  p.  431,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

108.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sees.  1433  and  1438,  Code,  1904,  as 

amendc»d,  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  stat(?  hoard  of  education. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  school  divisions  so  as  to  insure  an 
annual  siilary  of  not  less  than  $900  for  division  superintendents. 
Excei)tions.  Requiring  division  superintendents  of  sclioois  to  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  discharge  of  duties  of  ollice.  Exceptions.  Modifying 
conditions  relative  to  the  adoption  and  change  of  text-hooks. 

Chap.  292  (In  part),  Mar.  14,  1908. 
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109.  Waflhlngton:  Fixing  tlie  annual  salaries  of  the  several  state  officers  and 

providing  the  manner  of  payment. 

Salary  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  flxoil  at  $3,000. 

Cliap.  94.  Mar.  9,  1907. 

110.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  22,  cliap.  118,  I^iws,  1S97   (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  the  lowers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

Annual  reiwrts;  traveling  expenses.  Making  superintendent  ex  officio 
member  of  state  board  of  higher  education.  County  superintendent  to 
attend  annual  convention;  mileage.  Basis  of  apportionment  of  school 
funds. 

Sec.  1.  chap.  240,  Mar.  18.  1907. 

111.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  24,  chap.  118,  I^ws,  1897   (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  the  state  lioard  of  e<lucation. 
Deputy  superintendent  to  be  secretary  of  board. 

St»c\  2,  chap.  240.  Mar.  18,  1907. 

112.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  27,  chap.  118,  I^ws.  1897   (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  state  board  of 
education. 

Striking  out  clause  relative  to  adoption  of  uniform  text-books.  Provid- 
ing for  investigation  of  standards  of  schools  outside  of  the  State,  and 
the  preparation  of  a  list  of  accredited  certificates  and  diplomas  for  the 
granting  of  certificates  and  diplomas  without  examination. 

Sec.  3,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

113.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  28.  chap.  118,  Laws,  1897   (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  state  board  of  higher  education. 

Making  deputy  superintendent  secretary  of  board:  deMnlug  his  duties. 
Deputy  superintendent  to  act  as  inspector  of  ac(!redite<l  sc-hools.  Meet- 
ings of  board. 

Sec.  4,  chai).  240.  Mar.  18.  1907. 

114.  Wisconsin:    Appropriating  $5U0  for  library,  and  material  and  apparatus 

for  lectures  in  the  office  of  the  state  sui>erintendeiit  of  public  instruction. 

Chap.  103,  May  15,  1907. 

115.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  170,  Statutes,  1898,  relating  to  the  siilarios  of 

persons  employed  in  the  office  of  state  sui>erlntendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion; amending  sec.  11,  chap.  439,  Laws,  1!MH  :  amending  chap.  499,  I^ws, 
1905;  repealing  sec.  3,  chap.  2<J7,  Laws,  1899. 

Providing  for  two  additional  stenographers  in  the  state  superintendent's 
office. 

Chap.  472,  July  2,  1907. 


(c)  County  Boards  and  Officers. 

The  legislative  enactments  relating  to  county  boards  and  officers 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  groups.  First,  are  those  relative 
to  the  qualifications:  Minnesota  (130),  New  Mexico  (145),  Xorth 
Dakota  (150),  (151),  and  Virginia  (173),  and  those  relative  to  the 
increased  compensation:  Florida  (125),  Missouri  (1-11),  South  Caro- 
lina (158),  Virginia  (lOS),  and  West  Virginia  (180),  of  county 
superintendents  of  schools.  Within  this  subdivision  might  proj^erly 
come  those  relating  to  increased  traveling  exi)enses  and  clerical  assist- 
ance for  that  officer:  Minnesota  (136),  Montana  (142),  New  Jersey 
(144),  and  North  Dakota  (152). 
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Second,  are  those  enactments  relative  to  the  organization  and  super- 
vision of  education  on  the  basis  of  the  county  as  a  unit.  Arkansas 
(120)  and  Texas  (166)  adopted  a  permissive  plan  of  county  super- 
vision. Kentucky  reorganized  the  system  of  common  schools,  making 
the  county  the  basal  unit.  North  Carolina  (148)  and  Tennessee 
(162)  provided  for  the  organization  of  county  boards  of  education. 

Third,  are  those  providing  for  the  organization  of  so-called  county 
school-board  conventions:  Oregon  (155)  and  Washington  (179). 
The  enactments  of  these  two  States  increase  to  seven  the  number  of 
States  that  have  established  these  annual  meetings  of  the  officers 
and  the  members  of  the  boards  of  the  various  school  districts  in  every 
county,  with  the  significant  provisions  of  obligatory  attendance  and 
nominal  compensation.  No  movement  in  public-school  organization 
and  administration  seems  to  promise  so  much  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  school  as  does  this  one  relative  to 
the  school-board  conventions. 

116.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  10,  act  No.  365,  p.  289,  Laws,  1903,  providing 

for  the  redistricting  and  management  of  the  public  schoolB. 

Defining  eligibility  for  membershp  on  county  board  of  education. 
Providing  for  payment  of  Incidental  expenses  of  county  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

Sec.  3,  act  No.  358,  p.  480,  July  17,  1907.     (Sec.  1712,  Code,  1907.) 

117.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  17,  act  No.  365,  p.  289.  Laws,  1903,  providing 
for  the  redistricting  and  management  of  the  public  schools. 

Changing  method  of  filling  vacancies  in  county  boards  of  education 
and   district   boards   of  trustees. 

See.  r»,  act  No.  358,  p.  481,  July  17,  1907.     (Sec.  1714,  Code,  1907.) 

D31S.  Alabama  (1906)  :  Under  Laws,  1003,  p.  292,  sec.  11,  relating  to  the  re- 
districting: of  public  schools,  providing  that  the  county  boards  of  eilucation 
sliall  linve  the  entire  control  of  the  public  schools  within  their  resjiective 
counties  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  and  shall  make  rules  and 
rcj^ulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  see  that  the  teachers  per- 
form their  duties,  and  exercise  such  powers  consistent  with  the  law.  as, 
in  their  judgment,  will  best  subserve  the  cause  of  education,  the  matter 
of  the  location  of  schools  in  the  several  districts  does  not  come  within 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  district  trustees,  but  such  power  belongs 
to  the  county  board. — Gibson  v.  Mabrey,  40  So.,  207. 

110.  Arizona:  Amending  subdlv.  13,  par.  2149  (sec.  20),  chap.  4,  tit  19,  Re- 
vised Statutes,  1001,  relative  to  duties  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Providing  that  county  superintendent  must  visit  and  examine  each 
school  in  the  county  at  least  twice  each  year  (formerly  twice  each  year 
for  counties  of  the  first  class  and  once  each  term  for  others).  Ten 
doUais  deduction  from  salary  for  failure  to  visit  any  schools. 

Providing  for  visitation  by  deputy  in  certain  cases.  Increasing  maxi- 
mum allowance  for  traveling  expenses  from  .$ir)0  to  .^^250. 

Sec.  7,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21.  li>07.     (July  1,  1907.) 

120.  Arkansas:  Creating  the  olDce  of  county  superintendent. 

Providing  for  referendum  vote  in  <*ounties  upon  question  of  county 
supervision.  Providing  for  tlie  ek»ction,  qualifications,  salaries,  powers, 
and  duties  of  county  superintendents.  County  superintendent  to  super- 
sede present  county  examiner. 

Act  No.  399,  May  27,  1907. 
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121.  California:  Amending  sec.  1770,  Political  Code,  1906,  relative  to  duties  of 

comity  boards  of  education. 

Providing  that  county  boards  of  education  shall  meet  semiannually 
instead  of  annually.  Examination  of  applicants  for  certificates  to  teach 
to  be  held  at  the  semiannual  meetings. 

Chap.  156,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

122.  California:  Repealing  and  reenacting  with  amendments  tit  2,   part  4, 

Political  Code,  1906,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system 
of  county  and  township  governments. 

Chap.  7,  pp.  JilO-iU, — Department  of  education.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  and  board  of  education  to  have  the  powers  and  perform  the 
duties  prescribed  by  law.  The  school  deimrtment  to  comprise  such  pub- 
lic schools  as  are  established  and  provided  for  by  the  Political  Code. 

Chap.  10,  p.  415  ff* — Salaries.  Prescribing,  among  those  of  other  county 
officers,  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  county  boards 
of  education,  for  the  several  (57)  classes  of  counties. 

Chap.  282,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

123.  Delaware:  Providing  a  fund  for  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  pay 

necessary  expenses  of  visiting  schools. 
Annual  appropriation  of  $300  to  each  county  superintendent. 

Chap.  37,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

124.  Florida:  Amending  sec.  344,  Statutes,  1906,  relative  to  the  compensation 

of  the  members  of  county  school  boards. 

Increasing  compensation  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  day,  for  each 
day's  service. 

Chap.  5656  (No.  61).  May  27,  1907. 

125.  Florida:  Regulating  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  public  Instruc- 

tion. 

Salaries  to  be  based  upon  the  total  annual  receipts  of  each  county  for 
school  purposes  Including  special  school  district  taxes,  and  excepting  bor- 
rowed money. 

Chap.  5658  (No.  63),  June  3,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

126.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  14,  H.  B.  No.  164,  Laws,  1899,  establishing  the  office 

of  county  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  and  prescribing  the  duties 
thereof. 

Allowing  county  superintendent,  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  not 
to  exceed  two  assistants,  who  shall  receive  four  dollars  i)er  day. 

S.  B.  No.  30,  p.  323,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

127.  Illinois:  Amending  sec.  21,  art.  2,  p.  267,  acts,  18S9,  relative  to  powers  and 

duties  of  county  superintendent. 

Modifying  method  of  apportionment  and  distribution  of  principal.  In- 
terest, and  profit  on  public  funds. 

H.  B.  860,  p.  521,  May  17,  1907. 

D128.  Indiana  (1907)  :«  Burns'  Ann.  St.  liK)l,  sec.  5905f.  empowering  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  to  revoke  a  teacher's  license  for  desig- 
nated grounds,  held  not  In  conflict  with  constitution,  art.  1,  sec.  12. — 
Stone  i\  Frltts,  82  N.  E.,  792. 

Statutes  conferring  on  a  ministerial  officer  i>ower  to  Issue  and  to  revoke 
licenses  are  not  Invjilld,  and  do  not  clothe  such  officer  with  judicial 
power. — Ibid. 

Bums'  Ann.  St.  1901,  sec.  5905f,  empowering  county  superintendents 
of  schools  to  revoke  teachers'  licenses,  held  not  to  confer  on  the  super- 
intendent judicial  power  in  violation  of  constitution,  art.  3. — Ibid, 

•  See  "  Recent  decisions,"  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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D129.  Iowa  (1906)  :  Where  a  board  of  high  school  directors  had  power  to 
adopt  and  promulgate  a  rule  prohibiting  the  playing  of  football  by  pupils 
of  the  high  school,  finding  by  the  board  that  petitioner  had  violated  the 
rule  and  that  his  ai>ology  tendered  was  insufficient  to  purge  his  offense 
were  reviewable  only  by  apiieal  to  the  county  superintendent,  as  provided 
by  Code,  Sec.  2818. — Kinzer  v.  Directors  of  Independent  School  Dist.  of 
Marion,  105  N.  W.,  686. 

D130.  Iowa  (1907):  Under  acts,  Thirty-first  General  Assembly,  p.  87,  chap. 
122,  enacted  April  5,  1906,  taking  effect  October  1,  following,  expressly 
rei)ealing  Code,  sees.  2735-2737,  relating  to  teachers*  certificates  issued 
by  the  county  superintendent,  etc.,  and  prescribing  that  the  county 
superintendent  shall  be  the  holder  of  a  first-grade  certificate  or  a  state 
certificate  or  a  lawful  diploma,  and  providing  for  the  issuance  of  first- 
grade  certificates  to  persons  com[»lying  with  specified  conditions,  and  for 
the  renewals  of  a  first-grade  certificate  issued  prior  to  the  taking  effect 
of  the  act  on  the  holder  thereof  complying  with  specified  conditions,  etc., 
one  holding  a  two-years'  certificate  issued  August  30,  1906,  under  sec. 
2737,  is  not  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent — State  r. 
Huegle,  112  N.  W.,  234. 

131.  Kansas:  Repealing  and  enacting  a  substitute  for  sec.  1,  chap.  202,  Laws, 

1903,  relative  to  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction. 
Omitting  holders  of  a  second-grade  certificate  from  among  those  eligible. 

Chap.  167,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

132.  Kansas:  Repealing  and  reenactlng  with  amendments  sec.  3,  chap.  432, 

Laws,  1903,  relative  to  the  compensation  of  county  high  school  trustees. 
Payment  to  be  made  from  county  high  school  fund  instead  of  from 
county  treasury. 

Chap.  334,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

133.  Kentucky:  Relative  to  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  common 

schools. 

Making  the  county  the  unit  of  school  organization  and  government. 
Providing  for  the  division  of  counties  into  educational  divisions  and  the 
further  subdivision  of  tlio  latter  into  subdistriets,  siibdistrlcts  not  to  in- 
chido,  excerpt  in  cases  of  enierirency,  fewer  than  50  white  children  of 
school  Hfre,  nor  in  any  cnse  fewer  than  40  such  children.  Providing  for 
the  election  of  one  trustee  for  eaeli  snlullstriet.  for  the  orp:anization  of 
division  boards  therefrom  and  the  duties  thereof.  Constituting  the  chair- 
men of  the  several  educational  division  boards  in  each  county,  together 
with  the  count.\  sni)erintendent  of  schools,  as  a  county  hoard  of  education, 
and  prescribing  the  powers,  duties,  compensation,  etc.,  thereof.  Providing 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  county  hii:h  schools. 

Chap.  5G,  Mar.  24,  lOOS. 

134.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  2.  act  No.  147,  acts,  1801    (see.  4S501),  CompiliHl 

Laws,  1.S97),  as  amended  hy  No.  .S5,  acts,  1001,  and  by  No.  1(50,  acts,  11X).5, 
relative  to  the  election  of  county  connnissioner  of  schools. 
Making  special  provision  for  La  lie  County. 

Act  No.  115,  May  2S,  100  T. 

13.").  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  S,  act  No.  147,  acts,  1801  (sec.  4Sir>,  Compile<l 
Laws,  1807),  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  county  connnissioner  of  schools. 

Prescriptions  concerning:  records  of  nieetinjrs  and  hearings  of  the  hoard 
of  examiners;  calls  for  special  meetinj^s;  reports  of  scliool  visitation. 
Providing  in  districts  of  over  120  schools  iov  the  appointment  of  visiting 
assistants  hy  commissioner:  in  other  districts  appointment  with  consent 
of  l)oard  of  supervisors. 

Authorizing  examinations  and  auditing"  of  hooks  and  records  of  any 
school  district  at  any  time  when  so  dire^'ted  hy  tlie  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  or  uix)n  application  of  any  school  hoanl.  Other  minor 
revisions. 

Act  No.  127,  June  5,  1007. 
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186*.  MiBuesata:  AuthoriziDg  county  boards  to  audit  and  allow  traveling  ex- 
penaeB  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  assistants. 

Chap.  33,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

137.  MinnesaU:  Creating  county  boards  of  education  for  unorganized  territory 

and  defining  scope  and  powers. 

Chap.  7G,  Mar.  28.  1907. 

138.  MiimesotJi:  Amending  sec.  1396,  Revised  I^ws,  1905,  relative  to  examina- 

tions by  the  state  high  school  board. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  not  to  exceed  one  assistant  to  the 
county  superintendent  for  each  township  (formerly,  one  for  each  four 
townships). 

Chap.  341,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

139*.  Bfinnesota:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  sec.  7,  art.  7,  state  constitution 
(1857),  relative  to  eligibility  to  office. 

Excepting  county  superintendents  and  prescribing  such  qualifications 
as  may  be  required  by  the  legislature. 

Chap.  480,  Apr.  24, 1907. 
Defeated,  November,  1908. 

140.  Missonri:  See  enactment  No,  1147. 

141.  Missouri:  Amending  sec.  9813,  art.  1,  chap.  154,  Revised  Statutes,  1899, 

relative  to  compaisatlon  of  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Increasing  annual  compensation  In  counties  wherein  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  is  9,000  and  less  than  14,000,  from  $900  to  $1,(X)0; 
in  counties  wherein  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  Is  14,000  or 
more,  from  $1,000  to  $1,500. 

H.  B.  No.  631,  p.  432,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

142.  Montana:  Allowing  traveling  exi)enses  of  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Authorizing  annual  allowance  of  $300. 

Chap.  27,  Feb.  21,  1907. 

143.  Nevada:  See  enactment  No.  29. 

144.  New  Jersey:  Providing  and  furnishing  an  office  for  coimty  superintendents 

of  schools  at  the  county  seats. 

Authorizing  annual  appropriation  of  $500  In  each  county  for  clerical 
assistance  to  said  officer. 

Chap.  317,  Apr.  16,  1908. 

145.  New  Mexico:  See  enactment  No.  32. 

146.  New  Mexico:  Amending  sec.  1527,  Compiled  Laws,*lS97,  relative  to  the 

duties  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  respect  to  new  school 
districts. 

Providing  for  the  selection  of  school  directors  by  county  superintendent 
In  certain  cases. 

Chap.  99,  Mar.  21.  1907. 

147.  Nortli  Carolina:  Appointing  certain  persons  as  members  of  the  county 

board  of  education  In  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

Chap.  260,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

148.  North  Carolina:  Constituting  school  committees  and  prescribing  powers, 

duties,  and  qualifications. 

Defining  duties  of  county  board  of  education  and  prescribing  qualifica- 
tions and  minimum  salary  ($40)  of  high  school  teachers. 

Providing  for  attendance  of  pupils  upon  existing  high  schools  and 
for  the  payment  of  tuition  from  school  funds.  State  aid  equal  to  amount 
of  local  appropriation ;  maximum  aid  $500.  Schools  not  to  be  established 
in  towns. 
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Establishing  East  Carolina  teachers'  training  schools  for  the  training 
of  young  white  men  and  women.  Providing  for  location,  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  powers  and  duties  thereof.  Appropriating  $15,000  for  buildings 
and  equipment  for  the  biennium,  1907  and  1908. 

Special  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  purposes  of  high  school  instruction 
and  teachers*  training. 

Chap.  820,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

149.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4134,  chap.  89,  Revisal,  1905,  relative  to 

county  boards  of  education. 

Providing  that  annual  reports  of  officers  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
State  superintendent  within  tliirty  days  after  meeting  in  July. 

Sec.  g,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

150.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  778,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  the 

qualifications  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Prescribing  two  years  successful  experience,  one  in  the  State  (formerly, 
three  years  experience  in  the  State). 

Sec.  2,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

151.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  799,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  quali- 

fications fb  vote  at  school  elections  and  eligibility  to  school  offices. 

Adding  provisions  that  county  superintendents  must  possess  educational 
qualifications  prescribed  in  sec.  778,  Revised  Codes,  1905.  (Amended  by 
sec.  2,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19,  1907.) 

Sec.  3.  chap.  95,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

152*.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  777,  Revised  Ctodes,  1905,  relative  to  sal- 
ary and  deputy  of  county  superintendents. 

Making  special  provision  for  additional  deputies  in  counties  having  a 
population  of  thirty  thousand  and  over. 

Chap.  105.  Mar.  12,  1907. 

153.  Ohio:   Repealing  and  reenacting  with  amendments  sec.  4029-2,   Revised 

Statutes  (1005),  relative  to  the  compensation  of  the  clerks  of  the  boards 
of  county  school  examiners. 

Comr>onsation  of  clerks  to  bo  the  same  as  that  fixed  by  sec.  4070,  Re- 
vised Statutes. 

II.  B.  933,  p.  110,  Apr.  15,  1008. 

154.  Ohio:   Hopoallng  and  reeuactinj?  with  amendments  s(»c.  4075,  Revised  Stat- 

utes (1005),  relative  to  compensation  of  county  school  examiners. 

Rej^rading  compensation  as  based  upon  number  of  applicants  for  ex- 
amination. 

S.  B.  415,  p.  240,  Apr.  30,  lOOS. 

155.  Oregon:   Providing  for  district  school  board  conventions,  for  representa- 

tion at  such  convention,  and  for  compensation  of  delegates. 

*'  Six.  1.  The  county  school  superintendent  may,  at  his  discretion,  hold 
annually  a  school  board  convention  or  conventions  for  a  term  of  not 
loss  than  one  day  for  the  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  sch(H)l  system. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  the  school  board  shall  be  the  delegate  to 
the  convention.  If  he  is  unable  to  attend  he  shall  appoint  a  member 
of  his  board  or  the  clerk  to  represent  the  district.  Each  delegjite 
attending  the  convention  during  the  entire  session  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  two  dollars  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  county.  But  no  such 
expense  shall  be  paid  until  approved  by  the  county  superintendent. 

'•  Sec.  3.  No  school  district  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  rep- 
resentation for  attendance  at  more  than  one  convention  held  In  the 
county  during  any  one  year." 

Chap.  35,  Feb.  10,  1007. 
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108.  Oregon:  Repealing  sees.  3360,  3361,  3362,  3377,  and  3395,  Bellinger  and 
Cotton's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes,  1901,  and  repealing  H.  B.  No. 
126,  p.  99»  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  school  officers  and  school  funds,  and 
eoactlng  substitute. 

Sundry  minor  amendments  relative  to  education  providing  for  the 
distribution  of  the  school  funds  within  the  counties,  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  county  school  superintendents  and  their  relations 
with  teachers  and  district,  count^\  and  state  officers,  creating  district 
boundary  boards  and  county  boards  of  examiners,  fixing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  etc. 

Special  provisions  concerning  disorganization  of  districts  failing  to 
maintain  a  public  school  for  two  years,  or  containing  less  than  six 
children  of  school  age. 

Chap.  116,  Feb.  23,  1007. 

157.  PennsylTania:  Repealing  and  reenacting  with  a  more  comprehensive  title 
act  No.  166,  acts,  1903,  as  amended  by  act  No.  105,  acts,  1905,  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  county  associations  of  school  directors  and 
for  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  incident  thereto,  by  the  respective 
school  districts  and  counties  of  the  commonwealth. 
Removing  question  of  constitutionality  by  adding  to  the  title. 

Act  No.  24,  Mar.  22,  1907. 

168.  South  Carolina:  Fixing  the  amount  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
county  officers  of  the  various  counties. 

Providing  for  a  scale  of  compensation  for  the  county  officers  of  the 
several  counties,  including  county  superintendents. 

Act  No.  270,  p.  592,  Feb.  18,  1907. 

150.  South  Carolina:  Further  amending  sec.  1230,  Civil  Code,  1902,  relative  to 
the  sale  of  books  by  county  superintendents. 
Adding  certain  towns  and  coimties  to  the  excepted  list. 

Chap.  517,  Feb.  26,  1908. 

160.  South  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  1200,  Civil  Code,  1902,  relative  to  county 

boards  of  education. 

Increasing  for  the  county  of  Dorchester  the  number  of  days  for  which 
a  i)er  diem  may  be  allowed  for  the  county  board  of  education  from  seven 
to  ten. 

Chap.  528,  Feb.  IS,  1908. 

161.  South  Dakota:  See  enaetment  A-o.  100, 

162.  Tennessee:  Creating  In  each  county  a  coimty  board  of  education  and  dis- 

trict advisory  boards,  and  prescribing  their  duties,  and  abolishing  the 
office  of  district  directors. 

Providing  for  the  division  of  each  county  into  five  school  dlstric^^s,  each 
to  be  composed  of  whole  civil  districts;  for  the  creation,  powers,  and 
duties  of  a  county  board  of  education,  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  five  districts;  county  superintendent  to  be  secretary  of  county 
board.  Providing  for  local  or  advisory  boards  of  three  members  for  each 
civil  district  and  prescribing  powers  and  duties.  Exempting  city  schools 
and  certain  counties  from  oi>eration  of  act. 

Chap.  236,  Apr.  6,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

163.  Tennessee:  Amending  sees.  2  and  3,  chap.  234,  acts,  1905,  relative  to  the 

county  board  of  e<lucatlon  (applies  to  Lauderdale  County  alone — popula- 
tion 21,971.) 

Minor  amendment  regarding  time  until  which  district  clerk  shall  act 
as  member  of  board.  Removing  provision  concerning  ineligibility  of  jus- 
tices of  the  i)eace  as  members  of  county  lK)ard  of  education. 

Chap.  348,  Apr.  11,  1907. 
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164.  Tennessee:  Amending  sec.  10,  chap.  25,  acts,  1873,  establishing  and  main- 

taining an  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 

Creating  In  counties  having  a  population  of  not  lefts  than  29,250  nor 
more  than  29,300,  a  county  board  of  education.  Prescribing  the  constitu- 
tion and  powers  and  duties  thereof;  the  qualifications  and  compensation 
of  members. 

Chap.  391,  Apr.  12,  1907. 

165.  Tennessee:  Creating  and  establishing  a  board  of  education  for  Davidson 

County ;  providing  for  the  election  and  removal  of  members ;  prescribing 
their  powers,  duties,  qualifications,  and  compensation;  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools  throughout  said  county ; 
and  abolishing  the  office  of  district  school  director. 

County  board  of  education  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by 
county  court  for  term  of  three  years.  This  board  to  have  full  and  com- 
plete control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

Chap.  447,  Apr.  12,  1907.     (June  30,  1907.) 

166.  Texas:  Amending  sees.  36,  37,  and  40,  chap.  124,  acts,  1905,  relative  to  the 

county  supervision  of  schools. 

Providing  for  the  election  of  county  superintendents  in  counties  having 
a  scholastic  population  of  3,000.  Defining  procedure  for  establishment  of 
office  in  other  counties.  Prescribing  qualifications.  Provisions  concern- 
ing teachers*  institutes.  Regulating  and  increasing  compensation  of 
county  superintendents. 

Chap.  Ill,  Apr.  16,  1907. 

167.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  13,  chap.  107,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the  compensa- 

tion and  traveling  expenses  of  members  of  boards  of  education  in  county 
school  districts  of  the  first  class. 
Fixing  annual  compensation  at  $300  each    (formerly  $300).    Fixing 
.    annual  allowance  for  traveling  expenses  at  $100  each  (formerly  $50). 

Chap.  43.  Mar.  14,  1907. 

168.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1785,  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  chap. 

04,  Laws,  lOO;'),  relative  to  the  duties  of  county  sui>erintendents. 

Striking  out  duty  of  proscribing  course  of  study  for  district  schools 
(soe  chap.  r»7,  enact  men  t  No.  31(30). 

Chap.  58,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

160.  Utah:  Amending  sees.  1  and  4,  chap.  107,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  county 
school  districts  of  the  first  class. 

Providing  where  an  entire  county  is  constituted  into  one  school  dis- 
trict it  shall  be  a  county  school  district  of  the  first  class.  Amending  man- 
ner of  election  of  members  of  the  board  of  education. 

Chap.  113,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

170.  Virginia:  Sec  cnactmcni  No,  JOS. 

171.  Virginia:  Repealing  sec.  1508,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  division  superin- 

tendents indorsing  and  depositing  warrants  with  the  treasurer. 

Chap.  155,  Mar.  10,  190a 

172.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sees.  613  and  614,  Code,  1904,  relative 

to  the  compensation  of  city  and  county  treasurers  for  receiving  and  dis- 
bursing funds. 

Chap.  244,  Mar.  13,  1908. 

173.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1437,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  divi- 

sion superintendents  of  S(.*hools. 

May  not  enpijxe  in  any  other  business  or  employment,  unless  excepted 
under  provisions  of  sec.  1433. 

Chap.  292  (in  part),  Mar.  14,  1908. 
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174.  VlrstDia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1438,  Code,  1904,  as  amended, 

relatlTe  to  salary  of  division  superintendents  of  schools. 

Striking  out  minimum  limitation  of  $200.     Special  provisions. 

Chap.  292  (in  part).  Mar.  14,  1903. 

175.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.   1518,   Code,   1904,  relative  to 

county  treasurers'  accounts  of  school  funds. 

Chap.  309  (in  i)art).  Mar.  14,  1008. 

170.  Virgiiiia:  Amending  and  reenacting  chap.  137,  acts,  1906,  requiring  the 
several  county  and  district  school  boards  to  make  and  publish  annually 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  providing  penalty  for 
failure. 

Modifying  conditions  as  to  publication  and  form  of  report.  Report 
to  be  by  districts. 

Chap.  310,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

177.  Virginia:  Providing  the  commissions  that  shall  be  allowed  county  treas- 

urers upon  funds  handled  by  them  that  are  raised  by  the  issuance  and 
sale  of  county  bonds  and  school  district  bonds. 

Fixing  commission  at  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  Minimum  compensa- 
tion $15,  maximum  $250. 

Chap.  312,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

178.  Virginia:  Amendhag  and   reenacting  sec.   1447,   Code,   1904,   relative  to 

powers  and  duties  of  county  school  boards. 

Property  vested  in  and  manapod  by  county  boards  to  include  property 
for  district  school  purposes.  Provisions  regarding  use  of  funds  below 
$2,(X)0. 

Chap.  393,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

179*.  Washington:  Supplementing  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction  (chap.  118, 
Laws,  1897)  by  adding  sec.  33i,  relative  to  duties  of  county  superin- 
tendents. 

Providing  that  each  county  superintendent  shall  ench  year  hold  one 
or  more  directors'  meetiups,  tlie  (»xponse  of  which  shall  be  paid  by  county 
commissioners.    Maximum  expenditure,  $100. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  163,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

180.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  r>3,  chap.  45,  Code,  1906, 

relative  to  the  qualifications  and  wilnry  of  county  superintendents. 

Raising  the  graduateil  scale  of  annual  sjilaries.  Maximum  $1,200, 
striking  out  clause  relative  to  county  superintendents  engaging  in  teach- 
ing. 

Chap.  5S,  Feb.  20,  1907. 

181.  Wisconsin:  See  enaetment  .Vo.  7i5.J. 


(d)  District,  Township,  and  Municipal  Boards  and  Of&cers. 

Aside  from  the  few  enactments  relative  to  the  qualifications,  tenure, 
and  powers  of  superintendents  of  schools,  Louisiana  (203),  (204), 
Missouri  (223),  Rhode  Island  (240),  and  Vermont  (265),  this  group 
contains  but  little  of  general  interest.  By  the  creation  of  a  "  service 
fund,"  Ohio  (23G)  made  a  definite  and  important  provision  for  the 
expenses  of  members  of  boards  of  education  actually  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties;  this  service  fund  may  equal  5  cents 
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for  each  child  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Of  equal  importance 
are  the  somewhat  similar  measures,  Ohio  (239) ,  providing  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  "  two  dollars  for  each  meeting  actually  attended 
for  not  more  than  ten  meetings  in  any  one  year,"  for  members  of 
township  boards  of  education,  and  West  Virginia  (277). 

While  local  and  particular  in  their  application,  the  several  special 
acts  relative  to  the  reorganization  of  the  educational  systems  of  some 
of  the  medium-sized  cities  are  of  concern  to  those  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  political  control  of  public  schools  as 
presented  by  our  modem  municipalities.  The  charter  revisions  or  the 
special  educational  acts  for  Alameda  (185),  Bridgeport  (189), 
Augusta,  Me.  (208),  Cambridge  (210),  Syracuse  (229),  Knoxville 
(258),  Nashville  (259),  San  Antonio  (261),  Dallas  (262),  and  Mil- 
waukee (283),  may  be  selected  for  special  mention.  The  school-boar3 
act  for  Milwaukee  was  made  necessary  by  the  declared  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  act  of  1905,  Wisconsin  (D  287),  (D  288). 

The  decisions  of  the  Arkansas  (D  184)  and  Ohio  (D  244)  supreme 
courts,  as  to  the  right  of  local  boards  of  education  to  demand  that 
children  be  vaccinated  as  a  condition  for  entrance  to  the  public 
schools,  and  the  decision  of  the  Illinois  (D  195)  supreme  court  as 
to  the  right  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  prohibiting  high-school  fraternities,  call  also 
for  special  mention. 

182.  AHzona:  Amending  subdiv.  4,  par.  2206  (sec.  77,  chap.  8,  tit  19),  Revised 

Statutes,  1001,  relative  to  school  district  clerks. 

Providing  for  the  annual  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $100  for  compensa- 
tion in  districts  having  an  average  attendance  of  .'^OO  or  more  pupils. 

Sec.  IS.  chap.  07,  Mar.  21,  11)07.     (July  1,  1007.) 

18o.  Arizona:  Amending  subdiv.  S,  par.  2179  (sec.  HO,  chap.  6,  tit.  10),  Revised 
Statutes,  1001,  relative  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  school 
trustees. 

Empowering  boards  of  trustees  of  districts  having  1,000  census  children 
or  more  to  employ  supervising  principal.  I*roviding.  also,  for  the  eni- 
I»loyment  of  sunervising  principals  by  districts  jointly. 

Sec.  10,  chap.  67,  Mar.  1007.     (July  11,  1907.) 

I)  ISi-l.  Arkansas  (1007)  :  The  ])i\vt  of  the  rule  of  a  school  board  requiring  the 
vaccination  of  pupils  Ix^fore  admission  to  the  schools,  wbicb  provides 
that  th(»  pupils  shall  present  a  certificate  of  a  reputable  physician  show- 
ing that  they  have  be^n  successfully  vnccinated,  is  not  unreasonable, 
and  will  not  be  set  aside  by  the  courts. — Auten  v.  Board  of  Directors  of 
Special  School  Dist.  of  Liltle  Rock,  10-4  S.  W.,  180. 

IS;").  California:  Approving  charter  of  the  city  of  Alameda,  voted  on  and 
ratiticMl  by  the  qunlificHl  electors  of  said  city  at  a  special  election  held 
July  IS,  IWO. 

Roorgnnizing  bonrd  (jf  (Mucation.  Roard  to  ccmsist  of  five  members 
api)oiuted  by  mayor  subject  to  approval  by  council;  term  of  office  five 
years,  one  member  retiring  each  year. 

PrcsiM'ibing  powers  and  dutic^s  of  board.  Providing  for  superintend- 
ent nf  schools  and  d^'fining  his  duties.  Providing  for  teachers'  annuity 
fund. 

Sen.  Con.  Res.  No.  2,  chap.  7,  Feb.  7,  1007  (art.  0,  pp,  10S0-10S4). 
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D186.  Galifomia  (1905):  A  superintendent  of  schools  Is  a  county  officer, 
whose  duties  are  prescribed  by  Pol.  Code,  sec.  1543,  and  additional  duties 
can  not  be  imposed  upon  him  by  a  city  charter. — McKenzie  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  82  P.,  392. 

Pol.  Code,  sec.  1543,  held  not  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  county  school 
superintendent  to  prefer  charges  agninst  teachers. — McKenzie  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.— /WA 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  has 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  testimony  against  a  teacher,  although  no  formal 
charges  have  been  presented  against  her  by  the  county  superintendent. — 
McKenzie  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. — 
lUd. 

D187.  California  (1906) :  The  municipal  corporation  act  confers  on  cities  the 
power  to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools,  which  ix)wer  has  in  effect 
been  affirmed  in  Pol.  Code,  sees.  1533,  1550,  1500,  1616,  1617,  1714,  1788, 
1868,  1874,  and  Stat.  1903,  p.  388,  chap.  270,  sees.  3,  5,  8.— Davidson  v. 
Baldwin,  84  P.,  238. 

St.  1905,  p.  918,  chap.  11,  amending  the  city  charter  of  San  Diego,  by 
providing  generally  for  the  school  system  of  the  city,  and  for  the  consti- 
tution of  a  board  of  education,  in  which  "  the  government "  of  the  school 
district  shall  be  vested,  authorizes  the  school  board  to  elect  a  city  super- 
intendent of  schools,  whose  salary  may  be  fixed  as  authorized  by  Pol. 
Code,  sec.  1793.— Davidson  v.  Baldwin,  84  P.,  238. 

188.  Connecticut:  Concerning  election  of  members  of  town  school  committees 

and  school  visitors. 

Providing  for  the  election  and  term  of  office  of  said  school  officers 
whenever  the  number  shall  have  been  changed  to  three. 

Applying  provisions  of  sec.  2,  chap.  97,  Acts,  1005. 

Chap.  39,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

189.  Connecticut:  Revising  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport 

Sec.  13,  p.  500,  provides  for  the  annual  election  at  large  of  four  members 
of  the  board  of  education  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Sec.  84,  p.  527,  provides  that  the  board  of  education  shall  be  composed 
of  12  members  and  prescribes  the  general  powers  and  duties  of  such 
board. 

Sec.  85,  p.  527,  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  free  text-books  and  sup- 
plies to  pupils  below  the  high-school  grade. 

Act  No.  461,  Special  Acts,  Aug.  1,  1907. 

190.  Florida:  Amending  sec.  270,  art.  2  (primary  election  law),  chap.  1,  tit.  4, 

Statutes,  1906,  In  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  nomination  of  county  com- 
missioners and  members'  of  the  boards  of  public  instruction  of  the 
different  counties. 

Providing  that  such  officers  shall  be  nominated  by  districts  instead  of 
by  the  county  at  large. 

Chap.  5697  (No.  102),  June  3,  1907. 

D191.  Georgia  (1907) :  Where  a  school  district  was  legally  laid  out  and  an 
election  of  trustees  was  held  therein  under  act  of  Aug.  23,  1905  (acts, 
1905,  p.  425).  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  that  act  relating  to  local  taxa- 
tion by  districts  for  school  purposes  was  unconstitutional  did  not  oust 
the  trustees  from  office,  nor  did  Acts,  1906,  p.  61,  amending  the  act  of 
1905,  being  a  curative  act,  have  such  effect.— Griffin  v.  Brooks,  59  S.  B., 
902. 

192.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  1,  act  of  Feb.  4,  1881  (p.  369,  Laws,  1881),  creating 
the  independent  school  district  of  Boise  City,  and  providing  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  graded  school  therein  (sec.  158,  Special  and 
Local  Laws  of  Idaho,  Feb.  10,  1887) ;  and  providing  for  the  organization 
and  government  of  the  independent  school  district  of  Boise  City,  and  for 
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establishing  and  maintaining  high  and  graded  schools  therein  and  ti 
superintendent  therefor;  and  providing  for  changing  the  boundary  lines 
of  and  enlarging  said  district  and  assessing  and  collecting  the  taxes 
therefor. 

S.  B.  No.  16,  p.  7,  Feb.  15.  1907. 

193.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  45,  11.  B.  No.  42,  Laws,  1899,  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  system  of  fret*  schools,  and  relating  to  powers  and  duties  of 
boards  of  school  trustees. 

Requiring  that  teacher  shall  exhibit  certificate  to  board  of  trustees 
before  contract  can  be  legally  signed;  requiring  also  that  copy  of  con- 
tract be  filed  with  county  superintendent. 

Providing  for  transfer  of  funds  by  county  superintendents  on  account 
of  tuition  of  nonresident  pupils  attending  high  schools. 

Prohibiting  trustees  from  compelling  teachers  to  make  up  time  while 
attending  any  annual  county  or  Joint  institute.  Provisions  concerning 
removal  of  sohoolhouses,  purchase  of  school  sites,  furnishing  of  janitor 
service.  Providing  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  school  libraries. 
I'rescribing  duties  of  clerics  with  reference  to  form  and  matter  of 
records. 

School  census  to  be  taken  first  Tuesday  in  September  instead  of  first 
Monday  in  July. 

Minimum  school  age  raised  from  five  years  to  six  years. 

H.  B.  No.  106,  p.  341,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

D194.  Illinois  (1907)  :  The  board  of  school  inspectors  is  a  branch  of  the  city 
government  of  the  city  of  Peoria.— People  t\  City  CJouncll  of  Peoria,  82 
X.  E.,  225;  229  111.,  225.    • 

D 195.  Illinois  (1908)  :  ^  The  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  on  the  board  of 
education  of  Chicago  by  constitution,  art.  8,  sec.  1,  and  the  legislation 
adopted  pursuant  thereto  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  schools,  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  courts 
in  the  abscMice  of  a  clear  abuse  of  discretion. — Wilson  i\  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Chicago  (III.),  84  N.  E.,  697. 

1)106.  Indiana  (100<))  :  Acts,  1905,  p.  257,  chap.  129,  sec.  54,  provides  that  the 
connnon  council  of  every  city  may  supervis(»  and  invostipite  all  depart- 
ments, ollicers.  and  employees  of  the  government  of  such  city,  and  exam- 
ine into  any  char^re  ju'ef erred  against  them,  or  any  of  them,  and  into  the 
affairs  of  any  corixn-ation,  firm,  or  person  in  which  the  city  may  he 
interested,  etc.  Ifrhf,  that  the  officers  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  of 
a  school  city,  who  were  statutory  trustees,  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  prudential  affairs  of  their  respK'tlve  political  districts,  as 
provideil  by  Burns'  Ann.  8tat..  1901,  sec.  .^>917  et  seq.,  were  not  *' otTicers 
and  employees  of  the  government  (»f "  a  civil  city  within  such  sec- 
tion.—Agar  r.  Pagin.  70  N.  E.,  379. 

D  107.  Indiana  (19(H;)  :  A  school  corporation  or  the  board  of  school  trustees 
of  a  school  city  is  not  a  "corporation'*  within  acts,  1005,  p.  257,  chap. 
120.  sec.  54,  authorizing  the  common  council  of  every  city  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  any  **  ooriwration  "  in  which  the  city  may  he  interest(Hl  or 
with  which  it  may  have  entered  into  a  contract  or  may  be  about  to  do 
so. — Agar  V.  I*agin,  79  N.  E..  ;>70. 

198.  Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2771,  Code  Supplement.  1002,  relative  to  the  filling 
of  vacancies  on  school  boanls. 

County  superintendent  to  call  si)e<'ial  (Election  if  there  be  no  secretary 
of  the  board. 

Chap.  150.  Apr.  4,  1007. 

lot).  Kansas:  Ratifying  the  ofllcial  acts  and  proceedings  of  hoards  of  education 
in  cities  of  the  second  class  of  over  10.000  inhabitants. 

Chap.  21.S.  Feb.  15.  1007. 

" Sf'c  " Ilocont  decisions,"  at  Jhr  closo  of  this  tmllotin.  for  complete  tQxt  of  d<M'ision. 
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200.  Kansas:  Amending  sees.  0  and  10,  art.  7,  chap.  122,  Laws,  1876  (sees. 
6782,  0783,  Statutes,  1905),  relative  to  union  or  graded-school  districts. 

Providing  that  boards  of  directors  of  single  districts  establishing 
graded  schools  shall  have  the  management  of  such  schools.  Changing 
time  of  annual  meeting. 

Chap.  331,  Mar.  9, 1907. 

D201.  Kentucky  (1005)  :  The  school  board  of  n  city  may  not  insist  that,  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  it  can  not  be  sued  because  It  is  an  agent  of  the 
State;  Ky.  St.,  1003,  sec.  2949,  authorizing  it  to  be  sued.— Obt»rdorfer  r. 
liouisville  School  Board,  85  S.  W.,  696;  27  Ky.  Law  Rep.,  508. 

202.  lionisiana:  Authorizing  parish  boards  of  school  directors  to  donate  to  the 
United  States  of  America  right  of  way  for  the  purpose  of  constructing, 
operating,  and  maintaining  canals  for  transi)ortation  purposes  or  to  fa- 
cilitate the  public  waterways. 

Act  No.  14,  June  15,  1908. 

203*.  lioulsiana:  Amending  and  recnacting  sec.  8,  act  No.  107,  acts,  1904,  as 
amending  and  reenacting  sec.  8,  act  No.  214,  acts,  1902,  relative  to  the 
power  of  parish  boards  of  school  directors. 

Prescribing  certificate  of  eligibility  for  parish  superintendents.  Giving 
such  superintendents  power  to  nominate  teachers,  and  to  recommend 
number  of  schools,  repairs,  etc.  Striking  out  provision  concerning  com- 
pensation of  members  of  board. 

Act  No.  49,  June  20,  1908. 

204*.  liOnisiana:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  65,  act  No.  214,  Acts,  1902, 
relative  to  school  treasurers. 

Parish  superintendent  of  schools  (formerly  parish  treasurer)  to  be 
school  treasurer. 

Act  No.  232,  July  8,  190S. 

D205.  liOnisiana  (1907)  :  Where  the  governor  removed  the  members  of  a  par- 
ish school  boanl  from  ofiice  and  appointed  a  new  board  the  old  board, 
being  unwilling  to  surrender  i>ossession  of  their  office,  could  not  bo  dis- 
possessed by  the  exorcise  of  the  imwer  of  removal  and  the  applntniont 
of  their  successors,  but  only  bv  an  intrusion  Into  offlco  suit. — Jackson  r. 
Powell,  44  So.,  689;  119  La.,  SS2:  In  ro  Powell.— /r/. 

Where  the  members  of  a  parish  school  board  were  sought  to  b<»  re- 
moved from  office  by  the  exercise  of  the  governor's  removal  iK)wor  and 
the  appointment  of  a  new  board  as  their  successors,  the  members  of 
the  old  board  were  entitled  to  protect  their  iiossession  of  tbe  office  by 
injunction. — Jackson  v.  Powell. — Ibid, 

206.  Maine:  8ce  enactment  A'o.  J(>6. 

207.  Sfaine:  Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  405,  Private  and  Special  Laws,  1868,  pro- 

viding for  the  election  of  a  sui)erintending  school  committee  and  suiwrln- 
tendent  of  schools  in  the  city  of  Lewlston. 

Adding  provision  for  the  appointment  of  truant  officers  by  the  superin- 
tending school  committee,  and  emi>oworlng  this  committee,  instead  of  city 
council,  to  fix  the  term  and  salary  of  the  sui>erlntendent  of  schools  and 
the  truant  officers. 

Chap.  129,  Private  and  Si^eclal  Laws.  Feb.  26,  1907. 

208.  Blaine:  Establishing  a  board  of  education  In  the  city  of  Augusta  and  pro- 

viding for  a  uniform  system  of  schools  therein. 

Creating  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  nine  members,  one  from 
each  of  the  eight  wards  and  the  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cony 
Female  Academy  ex  officio.  Providing  for  their  election  (general  ward 
meeting),  term  (three  years),  qualifications,  powers,  and 'duties  of  the 
members  for  the  annual  town  met»tlng  for  the  consideration  of  school 
matters  and  for  the  discontinuance  of  existing  school  offices  nnd  districts. 
Providing  for  submission  of  act  to  city  for  afjproval.  Rei)eallng  and 
amending  sundry  arts. 

Chap.  416,  Private  and  Special  Laws,  Mar.  2fi,  lOftT. 
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209.  MaMftcbuMtts:  Belatiye  to  janiton  of  public  kIiooUioiims  in  tha  dtj  of 
Lawrenoo. 

GlTlng  to  Kbool  eommittee  fall  and  ezdnalTe  antliorlty  to  appoint,  r«- 
move,  and  control  Janitors  of  pnldic  achooUioaaes. 

•  Cbap.  187,  Mar.  1%  1907. 

2ia  Maasachiuetta:  Amending  sec  4»  cbap.  864,  acti,  1891,  aa  nmwirtffid  by 
cbap.  8S7,  acta,  190%  and  amending  see.  81,  cbap.  864,  acta^  1891,  relatlTe 
to  tbe  fldiool  committee  of  tbe  city  of  Cambridge. 

Bedndng  membersbip  of  ecbool  committee  from  fifteen  to  Ato.  City 
divided  into  tbree  dlatricte;  one  monber  from  eacb  district  deeted  fw 
tbiee  years;  two  members  dected  firom  city  at  large  f6r  tbree  years. 

Modifying  provisions  rdatlve  to  powers  and  datles  of  scbool  committee. 
Annual  espenditures  limited  to  $6  per  tbonsand  dollars  of  taxable  prop- 
erty. Scbool  committee  to  bave  complete  cbarge  of  school  bnUdlngs 
and  antborlty  to  sppolnt  and  remove  Janltora 

A€t  to  J^  BUlnMted  for  approval  to  qualifled  voters  of  cfly. 

Caiap.  060^  Jmie  28,  1907. 

210a.  Massachusetts!   Amending  sec  81,  cbap.  884,  acts^  1891,  aa  amended  by 
sec.  2,  cbap.  066,  acts,  1907,  relative  to  tlie  scbool  committee  of  tbe  city 
of  Osmbridge. 
Extending  power  of  expenditure. 

Cbap.  862,  Apr.  7,  1908. 

211.  Michigan:  £fee  enactment  No,  296. 

212.  Michigaa:  Bee  enactmet^  Ifo,  t97, 

218.  Michigaii:  Amending  sec.  2,  cbap.  8,  act  No.  164,  acts,  1881  (sec.  4667, 
Compiled  Law%  1897),  relative  to  vacancies  in  scbool  district  oflloes. 

Adding  provision  that  an  oflfce  shall  be  vacant  when  incumbent  ceases 
to  be  a  taxpayer  in  said  district;  or  upon  the  expiration  of  twenty  days 
after  failure  of  district  to  elect  successor  at  annual  meeting,  at  which 
time  board  of  school  Inspectors  shall  appoint  successor. 

Sec.  1,  p.  101,  act  no.  91,  May  15,  1907. 

214.  Michigan:  Amending  seca  1,  2,  3,  5,  chap.  10,  act  No.  164,  acts,  1881 
(sees.  4746,  4747,  4748,  4750,  Compiled  I^ws,  1807),  relative  to  the 
organization  of  graded  school  districts. 

Authorizing  transfer  of  organization  to  graded  school  district  upon 
majority  vote  (formerly  two-thirds).  Providing  for  board  of  education 
in  place  of  board  of  trustees.  Defining  eligibility.  Providing  for  treas- 
urer's bond.  Providing  for  financial  management;  for  employment  of 
superintendent  of  schools  whose  powers  and  duties  are  prescribed. 

Act  No.  247,  June  27,  1907. 

D215.  Michigan  (1905):  Under  Detroit  city  charter,  Comp.,  1904,  sec.  596, 
providing  the  school  inspectors  shall  be  a  body  corporate  known  as 
"  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit,"  and  in  that  name  may  sue 
and  be  sued,  and  hold  and  convey  real  and  personal  property,  such  board 
is  a  municipal  corporation,  and  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  Its  em- 
ployees and  agents. — Whitehead  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  Detroit, 
112  N.  W.,  1028;  11  Detroit  Leg.  N.,  923. 

D216.  Michigan  (1008) :  Comp.  Laws,  sec.  4810,  prescribes  certain  qualifica- 
tions as  requisite  to  eligibility  to  the  office  of  commissioner  of  schools, 
but  provides  that  persons  who  have  held  the  office  under  the  provisions 
of  act  No.  147,  p.  183,  pub.  acts,  1891,  of  which  the  section  is  amenda- 
tory, shall  be  eligible.  Sec.  3  (p.  184)  of  the  original  act  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  unless  he  possesses  certain  specified 
qualifications,  or  has  held  the  office  under  the  act.  Held,  that  the  origi- 
nal act  indicates  an  intention  to  provide  that,  once  elected,  a  person  is 
to  be  always  eligible  to  the  office,  and  the  same  intent  is  shown  by  the 
amendment,  and  hence  a  former  holding  of  the  office,  whether  before  or 
after  the  amendment.  Is  a  sufficient  qualification. — ^Attorney-General  v, 
Lewis,  114  N.  W.,  927;  14  Detroit  Leg.  N.,  840. 
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217.  Minnesota:  Amending  sees.  5  and  6,  chap.  289,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  the 

reorganization  of  school  districts  in  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000 
inhabitants  or  less,  in  which  the  city  council  or  common  council  performs 
the  duties  of  a  board  of  education. 

Providing  that  school  Inspectors  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and 
In  the  same  manner  as  city  officers. 

Authorizing  board  of  Inspectors  to  employ  and  compensate  clerks, 
physicians,  attorneys,  truant  officers,  etc. 

Chap.  50,  Mar.  16,  1907. 

218.  Minnesota:  Amending  sec.  1328,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  school 

district  treasurers'  bonds. 

Requiring  that  treasurer's  bond  be  in  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the 
amount  that  will  probably  come  into  his  hands  during  any  one  year; 
excepting  bonds  furnished  by  surety  companies,  which  shall  be  equal  to 
the  probable  amount  of  money. 

Chap.  95,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

210.  Minnesota:  Providing  for  an  inspector  of  the  books,  papers,  accounts, 
bills,  vouchers,  and  other  documents  or  property  of  townships,  villages, 
cities,  and  school  districts  in  counties  having  at  any  time  a  population 
of  more  than  100,000  and  an  area  of  more  than  5,000  square  miles. 

Prescribing  method  of  appointment,  qualifications,  compensation, 
powers,  and  duties  of  such  ''public  examiner." 

Chap.  131,  Apr.  9,  1907. 

220.  Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  examination  of  the  books  of  accounts  and 

all  records  of  township,  village,  and  school  district  officers  throughout  the 
State. 

Prescribing  annual  examination  by  public  examiner.  Providing  for 
reports   and   compensation   of  examiner. 

Chap.  344,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

221.  Minnesota:  Amending  sec.  1330,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  chairman 

of  school  board. 

Authorizing  chairman  to  draw  orders  in  the  absence,  inability,  or  refusal 
of  the  clerk.     Office  of  clerk  may  be  declared  vacant. 

Sec.  3,  chap.  445,  Apr.  25,  1907. 

D  222.  Minnesota  (1905)  :  Laws.  1906,  p.  459,  chap.  289,  providing  that  In 
cities  containing  10,000  Inhabitants  or  less,  where  the  city  council  acts  as 
a  board  of  education,  It  may  be  relieved  from  Its  duties  and  a  board  of 
school  Inspectors  elected,  is  not  unconstitutional,  as  special  legislation  In 
violation  of  Constitution,  art.  4,  sees.  33,  34,  In  that  the  classification  as 
adopted  is  arbitrary  and  founded  on  no  substantial  distinction,  and  is  an 
attempt  to  regulate  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  single  school  district. — 
State  V.  Henderson.  106  N.  W.  348,  97  Minn.,  369. 

223.  Biissouri:  Sec  enactment   No,  843,     (Ebctending  tenure  of  office  of  city 

superintendents  and  principals.) 

224.  Neyada:  Amending  sec.  24,  act  of  March  20,  1865  (chap.  145,  Statutes, 

1865— as  amended;  sec.  1293,  Compiled  I^ws,  1900),  relative  to  board  of 
school  district  trustees. 

Modifying  organization  by  providing  for  the  election  of  a  president. 
Increasing  comi>ensation  of  clerk. 

Chap.  100,  Mar.  29,  1007. 

225.  New  Hampshire:  Relating  to  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  superintend- 

ent of  schools  in  the  city  of  Portsmouth.  (Amending  chap.  203.  Laws 
1885.) 

Election  to  be  held  in  May  instead  of  In  July. 

Chap.  176,  Feb.  5,  1907. 
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226.  New  Jersey:  Am^iding  sees.  85  and  91,  chap.  1,  Act%  1908  (qn. 

Oct.  15),  relative  to  boardB  of  educatioiL 

Providing  tliat  boards  of  edacation  shall  organise  on  the  iint  Mn«^ay 
in  April  instead  of  within  ten  days  of  the  annual  mnetfaig;  for  die  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  of  district  clerks^  requiring  dlsMct  ctetk 
to  give  a  l>ond ;  and  prescribing  additional  daties. 

Chap.  119^  May  7.  1907. 

227.  New  Jersej:  Amending  sec.  78,  chap.  1,  Acts,  1908  (sp.  nss.,  Oct  Ifi), 

relative  to  boards  of  school  estimate. 
Adding  provision  regarding  the  filling  of  vacancies. 

Chap.  278,  Oct  28,  1907. 

D228.  New  ^Jersey  (1906) :  The  provisions  of  P.  U,  1904,  sp.  nss.,  p.  21,  sec 
68,  requiring  a  municipal  board  of  edncation  to  award  contneta  for 
school  supplies  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  limits  the  power  of  the 
board,  which  must  make  the  award  to  such  bidder, — Jaoobson  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  City  of  Elisabeth,  64  A.,  609. 

229.  New  York:  Amending  sees.  174-188,  chap.  20,  Laws,  1886^  as  anended  by 
sec.  16,  chap.  868,  Laws,  1887,  as  amended  by  chap.  18»  Law%  1889»  as 
amended  by  sec.  6,  chap.  626»  I^ws,  1892,  as  amended  1^  dliapSL  624  and 
681,  Laws,  1898,  as  amended  by  sees.  28-27,  chap.  960^  Laws,  1896,  as 
amended  by  chap.  762,  Laws»  1897,  and  as  amended  by  chapb  48^  Laws, 
1898,  providing  for  a  d^»artment  of  public  instruction  In  the  dty  of 
Syracusa 

'*  Sea  L  A  department  of  public  instruction  In  and  for  the  dty  of 
Syracuse  is  hereby  established.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  edocatlOD, 
composed  of  seven  members,  to  be  called  commissioners  of  edncatloaf 
who  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  city  at  large.  Said  board  ihall 
be  the  head  pf  the  department  of  public  instruction,  and  tiie  rq;nresenta- 
tive  of  the  school  system  of  the  city  in  its  entirety.  The  terms  of  oflloe 
of  said  commissioners  shall  be  four  years,  to  commence  lannary  first 
following  their  election.  The  first  commissioners  of  education  shall  be 
those  holding  office  at  the  time  this  act  talses  effect,  and  who  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  offices  until  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which, 
they  were  scA^erally  elected.  Their  snccessors  shall  be  elected  at  the 
biennial  city  election  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  their  respective 
terms  of  office,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  city  officers.  Said  commis- 
sioners.shall  serve  without  compensation. 

'*  Sec.  2.  The  board  shall  api)oint  one  of  its  members  president,  who 
shall  exercise  all  of  the  powers  usually  incident  to  such  office.  It  shall 
appohit,  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed, 
a  clerlv  who  shall  ]K'rform  the  duties  hereinafter  specified  and  shall 
receive  such  comi)ensation  for  his  services  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment.  It  shall  also  appoint  to  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed,  a  suitable  person,  to 
be  suix^rintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  hereinafter  defined,  and  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion for  his  services  as  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  may 
determine.  It  may  also  appoint  a  superintendent  of  reimirs,  and  such 
other  subordinates,  including  principals,  teachers,  attendance  or  truant 
officers,  and  janitors  or  custodians  of  schools  as  the  public  school  system 
of  the  city  may  require,  and,  subject  to  tlie  approval  of  the  board  of 
estimate  and  api)ortionment,  shall  fix  and  determine  the  wilarles  or  com- 
pensation of  all  such  officers,  and  subordinates  within  the  appropriation 
made  therefor.  The  present  officers,  apiwlntees  and  employees  of  the 
board  of  education  shall  continue  to  hold  their  respectlAC  offices  during 
the  terms  for  which  they  have  been  respectively  appointed.  All  appro- 
priations of  public  moneys  made  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  com- 
pensiitlon  of  officers  and  subordinates  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction sliall  1)0  |)aid  monthly,  after  certification  by  the  president  of 
the  board  of  education,  by  the  city  treasurer  ni>on  the  warrant  of  the 
city  comptroller,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  the  other  city 
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Offleers.  Tbe  cotiiiulssionerfe  aud  subordlnatea  shall  be  deemed  to  be  dty 
officers  of  tbe  city,  and  sball  be  s^ubject  to  all  tbe  pro  visions  of  law  appli- 
cable to  euch  elty  officers. 

"  Seu.  3*  The  siiperiDtendent  of  scboolg  nnd  the  clerk  sliall  e&cb,  before 
entering  upon  the  dl^ehnrge  of  tbe  dntlos  of  hm  oi!lf*e,  execute  aod  file 
with  the  city  clerk  an  official  und^rtMklng  conditioned  upon  tbe  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office*  in  such  Bum  as  shall  be  iireacrlbed 
by  the  commoQ  council;  sucb  imdertakbigi  to  be  appro veti  ns  to  form 
and  validity  by  the  corporation  counsel  and  as  to  the  mifflcleacy  of  the 
sureties  by  tlie  mayor, 

"  Sec,  4,  Tbe  lioard  of  education  shail  bnve  the  S4Jle  and  exclusive 
goremment^  management,  care  and  contfol  of  the  public  school  system 
of  the  city,  subject  only  to  tbe  general  statutes  of  the  State  relative  to 
public  Ht'bo^jls  and  public  echmil  inatruetlon  not  inconsisleut  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  It  aba  11  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  care^  cus- 
tody, control*  management  and  eaft?  keeping  of  all  proiierty  owned  ot 
used  for  school  purtxist^a.  It  shall  have  full  (>ower  and  authority  to 
approve  all  plauf?  for  new  school  buildings;  to  u>nke  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  schools;  prescribe  courses  of  study  and 
t^£t-hooks;  provide  the  scliO(>l9  with  nfH.*ej<j4a ry  apivarntus,  equipment, 
furniture  aud  supplies;  supply  tbe  rtMjnisUe  tffxt'bi34>ks  and  stationery 
for  the  use  of  the  luiplls,  when  required  by  law ;  cxcbange  old  text- 
tKioks  for  nevr;  cbaui^e  the  grades  of  sciiools  and  classes  tbereln ;  dis- 
continue  or  consolidate  schools  and  classes  therein^  and  establish  new 
sciiools:  license  and  fix  standards  of  qualification  as  necessary  re^pilre- 
ments  for  service  of  all  prinelfjaU  aud  teachers  !n  the  j¥*hools,  which 
requirements  may  be  higher,  but  not  lower,  than  the  minimum  iiuallfl- 
cations  required  by  the  general  laws  of  the  state;  assign  and  transfer 
principals,  teachers  and  pujiUs  to  schools  and  from  one  school  to 
another,  and  provide  for  the  graduation  of  all  pupils  from  all  grades 
of  8cb(xils;  allow  teachers  cjctra  pa5*  for  extra  wnrk,  jind  emiUoy  and 
fli  tbe  compensation  of  sucb  ej£tra  tcochei"s  as  may  be  required,  within 
tbe  appropilatiou  made  for  teacbcrs*  wages;  prescribe  rulea  aud  regula- 
tions for  tbe  admission  of  nonresident  pupils  to  tlie  schools  of  the  city 
and  fix  the  tuition  to  be  paid  therefor;  aud  shall  have  all  tbe  iK>wer8 
and  discbarsfo  all  the  duties  conferred!  or  imposed  by  law  upon  commis- 
sloners  of  common  schools  and  trustees  of  the  several  school  distrlcfs  of 
the  S^tate,  so  far  as  the  same  are  ai*pllcable  to  tbe  schools  of  the  city  and 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  In  the  execution  of 
the  powers  and  authority  vested  in  It  the  board  may  establlsli  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necesjsary  for  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare and  t)e«t  intere^s  of  the  public  scho<3Js  and  the  public  school  system 
of  tbe  city*  The  board  sliall  admiuister  all  moneys  appropriated  or  avail* 
able  for  educational  purjM>s<.^H,  providcil  that  all  purchases  or  expendi- 
tures made,  or  expenses  or  indebtedness  Incurred  by  said  board,  or  In  said 
deimrtment*  shall  be  made,  audited  and  t>uid  in  the  .^auic  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  Itmitntions  as  ate  provided  by  law  for 
expenditures  made  by  other  city  departments.  The  enunjeratlon  of  spe- 
cific t>owers  herein  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exclude  or  limit  the  escerctse 
of  |>owor»  not  so  enumerated* 

*'  Sec,  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  to  visit  tbe 
several  schools  of  the  city  at  frequent  intervals:  to  inquire  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction,  management  and  discipline;  fo  advice  and  encour- 
age tlje  pupils  and  teacbcrs;  to  enfox'ce  the  rules  and  r^^gulatlons  of  the 
board  of  education;  to  maintain  and  enforce  proper  discipline  In  the 
management  and  conduct  of  tbe  schools,  aud  in  connection  therewith  may 
susi^end  any  pupil  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  m1mN>udurl  *ir  iiisubordhiatlon, 
and  may  likewise  suspend  any  tencher,  principal  or  employee,  but  shall 
Immediately  report  sucli  disciidine  wltb  bis  rejim^nw  therefor  to  tbe  board 
of  education ;  to  rei>ort  to  the  board  of  education  any  incfliciency  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  iiart  of  princi|ials»  teachers  and  empl(>yees:  to  supervise 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  htw  and  direct  truant  of* 
ficens  In  the  dlst*harjee  of  their  duties;  tu  have  chargi^  of  the  schot^l  libra* 
ries;  and  to  jierform  siuch  other  duties  n^  shall  be  prescril>ed  by  or 
delegated  to  him  by  the  hoard  of  education. 
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B,  Tbe  clerk  shall  keep  all  records  of  tbe  board  aud  sbfilt 
diarge*  custody  and  couti'ol  of  tbe  roomB,  books,  papers,  documents  and 
records  of  tUe  depiirtnjeut  and  shiiU  perform  sueli  other  duties  as  sliaLl  be 
required  by  the  board  of  education^  Ht?  is  bereby  authorized  to  admhilater 
oaths  and  take  aHitlaTks  In  all  matters  a[)T>^i'tfli^Ii^i^  ^^  tbe  schools  or 
school  system  of  the  city  aud  for  that  purpose  sbali  iwssess  all  the  pow* 
ers  of  a  commJSKloDer  of  deeds  but  shall  uot  be  eu titled  to  any  of  the 
fees  or  emolumeuts  tbereof. 

**  Sec,  T.  The  superintendent  of  repairs  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
IJI^mrd,  have  charge  of  keeping  in  reimfr  the  scbool  bulIUlngs^  school  furni- 
itnre  and  eQulpment,  heiititig  and  other  apparatus  atid  appliances  for 
carry  in  j?  on  EcbcK^l  work;  and  for  snch  p\ivi*osm  mny,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board,  and  within  the  appropri^tiou  made  therefor,  employ 
Buch  assistants  ;ir  nmy  be  necessary. 

"Skc,  8,  The  salaries  of  all  principals  arid  teachers  shall  he  regulated 
BO  far  as  practicable,  according  to  merit,  grade  of  class  tangbtp  length  of 
service  in  teaching  or  by  a  combluatlou  of  these  considerations^  In  accord* 
ance  with  a  uniform  of  schedule. 

*'  Skc,  9.  Tbe  board  of  education  shall  be  the  sole  trustee  of  the  several 
Bchf>ol  libraries  In  ttjiid  city.  It  shall  provide  for  the  a^ife-keepfng  of  the 
fiame  and  all  the  pro vlif; ions  of  law  relative  to  district  school  libnirles 
shall  be  api>licable  thereto*  It  shall  be  vestetl  with  tbe  same  discretion 
as  to  the  dispositioa  of  all  moneys  appropriated  by  any  laws  of  the  state 
for  the  purcltjise  i>f  s*chfx>l  libraries  as  is  conferred  by  iaw  Ul>on  the 
inhabitants  of  school  districts,. 

*^  S£c,  10.  All  apiKFtutmeots  to  tiositlons  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  except  prlneiti^ls  and  vice  principals  of  sehcwls,  heads  of  de- 
partment a  of  high  scliools»  aud  si^eclal  teachers  of  draw  lug,  music, 
physical  culture^  writing^  sloyd,  ^stenography  and  domestic  science,  shall 
be  made  from  a  merit  list  to  be  ascertained  and  eittabtlsbed  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  bonrd  of  etlucation  sliall  prescribe. 
The  applicants  on  said  list  shnll  be  graded  and  classified  according  to  a 
combination  of  qualllications  which  Mhall  Include  sicholarship,  ability  to 
teach,  exi;»erJence  and  ability  In  sch<x>l  and  class  room  dl^ipline  and 
management,  and  ireneral  merit  and  fitness.  No  i>erson  ftliall  be  apixjlnted 
to  tbe  iJOHitlon  of  principal  of  a  hlgli  school  or  of  a  irrammar  school,  or 
teacher  in  a  high  scbCH>l  wbo  is  not  a  gnidnate  of  n  normal  school,  college 
or  university  recognized  by  the  regents  of  the  nniversity  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  lias  not  had  at  least  two  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  and  no  person  shall  be  appointed  as  teacher  in  a  grammar  school 
or  kindergarten  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  or  who  has  not 
pursued  a  course  In  pedagogy  in  a  state  training  school  for  at  least  one 
year.  The  provisions  of  this  section  as  to  qualifications  or  eligibility 
shall  not  apply  to  any  principal  or  teacher  now  in  the  employ  of  the  city. 

"  Sec.  11.  Text-books  shall  be  furnished  free  of  expense  to  all  the 
pupils  of  the  common  schools  of  said  city  of  all  grades  below  that  of 
high  school.  Such  books  shall  be  and  remain  the  property  of  the  city 
and  the  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  the  care  and  presarvation  of 
the  same.  No  text-book  of  which  any  officer  or  subordinate  of  the 
department  is  the  author,  or  in  the  publication  or  sale  of  which  any  such 
officer  or  subordinate  is  in  any  way  interested,  shall  be  adopted  for  nse 
in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  city  unless  the  same  shall  have  beeai  adopted 
and  shall  be  in  nse  in  the  public  schools  of  at  least  five  other  cities  of 
the  state. 

"Sbo.  12.  Whenever  the  city  clerk  shall  receive  notice  firom  the 
state  commissioner  of  education  of  the  amount  of  moneys  apportioned 
to  said  city  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools  therein 
he  shall  immediately  lay  the  same  before  the  city  comptroller  and 
treasurer  and  the  treasurer  shall  apply  for  and  receive  the  moneys  appor- 
tioned to  the  said  city  as  soon  as  the  same  become  payable  and  place 
the  same  in  the  city  treasury  and  the  same  shall  be  applicable  for  the 
reduction  of  general  taxation. 

**  Sec.  13.  The  commissioner  of  public  works  shall  have  the  power, 
when  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 

•So  in  the  original. 
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for,  on  behalf  of  and  la  the  name  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  condemnation  or  to  lease  such  real  property  as  may  be 
required  for  school  purposes;  to  superintend  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  new  school  buildings ;  and  to  disix)8e  of  such  real  property  owned 
and  used  for  school  purposes  as  shall  no  longer  be  required  therefor. 
No  school  building  or  addition  to  a  school  building  shall  hereafter  be 
erected  until  the  plans,  specifications  and  detailed  drawings  for  the  same 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  sui)erintendent  of  public  works  and 
board  of  education  and  their  respective  approvals  endorsed  thereon. 
Such  plans  and  specifications  shall  show  in  detail  the  ventilation,  heat- 
ing, lighting,  plumbing  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  such  buildings.  No 
plan  or  specifications  for  the  erection  of  any  school  building  or  addition 
to  a  school  building  shall  Im*  approved  unless  the  same  shall  provide  at 
least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  two  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  for  each  pupil  to  be  accommodated  in  each  study  or  recitation 
room  therein,  nor  unless  provision  be  made  therein  for  assuring  at  least 
thirty  feet  of  pure  air  every  minute  per  pupil  and  the  facilities  for 
exhausting  foul  or  vitiated  air  therefrom  shall  be  positive  and  inde- 
pendent of  atmospheric  changes.  All  such  school  buildings  shall  have 
at  least  two  separate  and  distinct  stairways  located  as  far  remote  from 
each  other  as  practicable.  Ail  stairs,  stairways  and  stair  halls  shall 
be  constructed  of  absolutely  fireproof  material.  All  stairways  and  stair 
halls  shall  be  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  walls  of  solid  masonry,  self  sup- 
ported and  carried  from  the  foundations.  All  doorways  oi)ening  therein 
shall  be  protected  by  fire  doors  and  all  window  openings,  except  from  the 
outside,  shall  have  fireproof  or  wired  glass  set  in  metallic  frames.  All 
halls,  doors,  stairways,  seats,  passageways  and  aisles,  and  all  lighting 
and  heating  appliances  and  apparatus  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  facili- 
tate egress  in  case  of  fire  or  accident,  and  to  afford  the  requisite  and 
proper  accommodations  for  public  protection  in  such  cases.  Existing 
school  buildings  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  improved  so  as  to  comply 
with  the  foregoing  requirements. 

"  Sec.  14.  This  act  is  intended  to  be  and  shall  be  deemed  and  held  in  all 
courts  and  Jurisdictions  to  be  a  public  act,  of  which  the  courts  shall  take 
Judicial  notice.  This  act  shall  be  construed  not  as  an  act  in  derogation 
of  the  powers  of  the  State,  but  as  one  Intended  to  aid  the  State  In  the 
execution  of  Its  duties,  and  shall  be  liberally  construed  so  as  to  carry 
Into  efifect  the  objects  and  purposes  hereof." 

Sec.  15.  Saving  clause. 

Sec.  10.  Construction  of  provisions. 

Sec.  17.  Laws  repealed. 

Consolidates  previous  sundry  provisions  and  modernizes  powers  and 
duties  of  boards  of  education  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  city 
school  system. 

Chap.  543,  June  21,  1907. 

230.  New   York:  Reonactlng   with   amendments   the   charter   of   the   city   of 

Rochester   (sees.  381-382,  art.  14.  Mucatlon). 

Chap.  755,  July  25,  1907. 

231.  New  York:  Amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  relative  to  the 

board  of  examiners  In  the  department  of  public  instruction  In  such  city. 

Chap.  336,  May,  1908. 

232.  New  York:  I*rovIdlng  for  a  department  of  public  Instruction  In  the  city 

of  Schenectady. 

Chap.  481,  May,  1908. 

D233.  New  York  (1905)  :  riaintifTs  principal  made  an  official  report  to  the 
city  school  superintendent  that  plaintiff  was  "careless"  In  blackboard 
work,  and  thereafter  such  superintendent.  In  replying  to  the  letter  written 
to  him  by  W.  at  plaintifT's  request  and  in  her  interest,  calling  attention 
to  alleged  conflict  between  such  report  and  one  made  shortly  before  by 
the  same  principal,  stated  that  he  never  had  any  doubt  that  the  prln- 
cipars  estimate  of  plalntifl'  was  *'  pretty  nearly  correct."  Held,  that 
such  reports  were  not  libelous  per  se.  Walker  r.  Best,  95  N.  Y.  S.,  151, 
107  App.  Dlv.,  304. 
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2S4,  North  Carottjta:  Amending  He<!.  402f>,  elmn.  Sn,  Hevtetil,  IflOS,  reMttre  to 

(ilHilk'atlon  of  cMiiter  on  educalloii, 

tRequlrfug  tUt*  awpertuleiuients  aad  tiie  treneurers  of  all  dMrlct  Sf-hiwLs 
rei*eiving  any  jmrt  of  tke  public  school  fund  to  ijuike  report*  to  the  state        J 
eui)erlutendc^nt  and  county  siiiwriniendeot.  1 

8ec,  Ut  ctiaji.  835,  Mar.  9,  19CI7,  1 

i^.  North  Dakota:   Amt^ndlniH'  ^e(^  819,   Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  tlie 

jM-pwers  of  district  sehool  bojirdsr 
L  Providing  that  uo  rehittvo  of  any  ujomber  of  n  hourd  shall  he  ^uiplo^ed 

I  wfthoiit  unanimous  conjient  of  the  board. 

[  Sec.  4,  €hap.  m,  Man  19*  1907. 

|B6*.  Ohio:  Prorldiug  for  the  expenses  of  members  of  lioardfl  of  education  In 

school  districts  of  the  8tate» 

*' Sec.  L  That  a  service  fund  for  members  of  the  board  of  education 
of  any  city  school  district  be  authorizcKl  and  that  it  be  oi>eratcKi  hs 
follows : 

''ITpon  the  pnsfuij^e  of  this  act  and  upon  the  third  Monday  of  every 
Janui^ry  thereafter  the  clerlt  of  the  board  of  eilucatii>n  «hali  c€*rtify  to  the 
board  of  ethiCHtiou  of  which  he  ts  clerk,  tJie  nomber  of  pupils  enrol letl 
in  tiie  puhllc  scbftols  of  tUsit  district.  wbereaiH^o  the  board  of  said  city 
schrml  district  njoy  by  resolution  set  at^ide  fmm  the  con  tin  sen  I  fund  a 
fium  not  to  cxceefl  live  ctmts  for  each  child  so  enrolicnl^  said  sum  of  money 
to  be  Itnown  as^  the  *  N:*rv!i.'e  fund/  to  lie  used  only  in  paying  the  eii>euses 
of  said  members  actunJly  Incnrred  iu  the  }wrforninnce  of  their  dnticw; 
t^uch  rmyments  to  l>e  made  only  on  stfitenient  of  the  several  members 
fnrnlshed  at  the  last  meeting  held  in  each  month." 

8.  B.  305,  p.  322,  May  9,  190S, 

53T.  Ohio;   Repeal  big  and  reenacting  with  minor  amendments  sec.  3Sf*7;  Itevlaed          . 

i  Mtatutes   (1905),  as  amendetl  April   25,  ISKM    (S.   B.  57,  p.  SIIS,   I^ws,         J 

&  li)04),  relative  to  bonrdn  of  ediK*atloii  iii  city  school  districts.                    ^^J 

P  H,  B.  455,  p,  (>^.  May  20,  1908,    ^^ 

238.  Ohio:  Amending  sec.  1,  H.  B.  44,  p.  120,  Laws,  1906,  providing  for  the  re- 
lease and  discharge  of  county,  city,  village,  and  school  district  treas- 
urers and  their  sureties  in  certain  cases. 

S.  B.  546,  p.  388.  May  9,  1908. 

239*.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  3920,  Revised 
Statutes  (1905),  as  amended  April  25,  1901  (S.  B.  57,  p.  342,  Laws,  1904), 
relative  to  the  organization  of  township  boards  of  education. 

Providing  for  compensation  of  members  of  boards — "  two  dollars,  for 
each  meeting  actually  attended,  for  not  more  than  ten  meetings  in  any 
year." 

H.  B.  678,  p.  105,  Apr.  15, 1908. 

240.  Ohio:  Repealing,   and   reenacting  with  amendments,   sec.  3969,  Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  the  action  of  the  county  commissioners  when 
a  board  of  education  falls  to  provide  proper  school  facilities. 

Proper  school  facilities  to  include  the  continuance  of  school  for  thirty- 
two  weeks  (formerly  seven  months).  Adding  the  payment. of  teachers' 
salaries,  the  payment  of  money  needed  in  scliool  administration,  and  the 
filling  of  vacancies  in  board  within  thirty  days,  to  list  of  the  duties  of 
boards  of  education. 

H.  B.  1003  (in  part),  p.  51,  Mar.  31,  1908. 

241.  Ohio:  Repealing,   and  reenacting  with   amendments,   sec.  3981,   Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  vacancies  in  boards  of  Education. 

Constituting  absence  from  meetings  of  board  for  ninety  days  cause  for 
declaring  vacancy. 

H.  B.  1003  (in  imrt),  p.  51,  Mar.  31,  1908. 
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242.  Ohio:  Rei)eflling,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  2S34b,  Revised 
Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  restrictions  as  to  contracts,  agreements,  obli- 
gations, appropriations,  and  expenditures. 

Striking  out  provisions  excepting  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  tlie 
first  class,  of  first,  second,  or  tliird  grade,  from  operation  of  section. 

H.  B.  1279,  p.  520,  May  9,  1908. 

D2i3.  Ohio  (1904)  :  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  4105,  providing  tliat  the  administration  of 
all  estates  or  funds  given  or  transferred  in  trust  to  any  municipality  for 
the  promotion  of  education  and  accepted  by  the  council,  and  any  Institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  education  heretofore  or  hereafter  so  founded, 
other  than  a  university  as  defined  by  such  act,  shall  be  committed  to  the 
board  of  education  of  tl>e  scliool  district  including  such  municipality,  did 
not  authorize  the  transfer  from  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  mayor  of 
Toledo  of  the  control  of  the  property  of  the  Toledo  University  to  the 
board  of  education.— State  v.  City  of  Toledo,  20  Ohio  Cir.  Ct.,  R.  628. 

D244.  Ohio  (1907)  :  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  3986,  empowering  the  board  of  education  of 
any  school  district  to  make  and  enforce  such  rbles  and  regulations  to 
secure  the  vaccination  of,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  smallpox  among, 
the  pupils  attending,  or  eligible  to  attend,  the  schools  of  the  district, 
as  in  its  opinion  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  public  require,  is  not 
repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  this  State,  nor  violative  of  the  Four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  under 
the  power  thereby  conferred  a  board  of  education  may  exclude  from 
the  public  schools  children  who  have  not  been  vaccinated. —  (1007)  State 
V.  Board  of  Education  of  Village  of  Barberton,  81  X.  E.,  .568;  76  Ohio 
Stat  297,  aflirming  judgment  (1905)  29  Ohio  Cir.  Ct.  R.,  375. 

245.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  boards  of  education  in  cities* of  the  first  class 

holding  over  until  the  next  regular  election,  and  defining  their  powers 
and  duties. 

Chap.  12,  S.  B.  114,  p.  187,  Apr.  11,  190a 

246.  Pennsylvania:  Prohibiting  the  l>oard  of  directors  or  controllers  of  any 

school  district  from  taking  by  condemnation  or  otherwise  for  public 
school  purposes,  without  the  owner's  consent,  any  land  owned  and  used 
by  any  church,  religious  society,  college,  or  educational  institution. 

Act  No.  99,  Apr.  25,  1907. 

247.  Pennsylvania:  Repealing  No.  17,  Laws,  1850,  relative  to  the  establishment, 

maintenance,  management,  and  nature  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
of  Lancaster. 

Act  No.  158,  May  14,  1907. 

24a  Pennsylvania:  Amending  sec.  50,  No.  610,  acts,  1854,  regulating  and  con- 
tinuing the  system  of  education  by  common  schools. 

Excluding  the  exception  whereby  the  common  schools  of  the  city  of 
Lancaster  are  exempted  from  said  act. 

Act  No.  245,  May  31,  1907. 

249*.  Rhode  Island:  Amending,  by  adding  to  chap.  1101,  Public  I^ws,  relative 
to  the  better  management  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Superintendents  of  schools  to  hold  certificates  of  qualification  Issued 
by  state  board  of  eilucation. 

Chap.  1560,  May  1,  1908. 

D250.  Rhode  Island  (1906)  :  Under  Pub.  I^ws,  1902,  p.  67,  chap.  9S9,  sec.  1, 
providing  that  the  8ch(K>I  committee  of  each  town  shall  elect  a  suiwrln- 
tendent  of  schools  thereof  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  committee 
succeeding  the  annual  election  thereof,  and  Gen.  Laws,  1896,  chap.  26, 
sec.  8,  declaring  that  the  word  "town"  shall  include  a  city,  the  school 
committee  of  a  city  consisting  of  three  members,  one  elwted  at  the 
November  election  of  each  year  for  a  term  beginning  in  January  fol- 
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Ifming,  cnii  uot  eleei  n  superiHttindeDt  ti>  §erve  under  the  conmifttee 
It  wilt  b^  eonstItut<?d  after  Uie  election  In  November,  though  the  eonimittee 
from  tbo  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  charter,  requiring  an  flnnuwi  elec- 
tion of  a  superintendent*  had  elected  n  enperlntemlent  at  any  time 
dnrinjc  the  yeflr  at  its  diBcretiont^ — In  re  School  Committee  of  Pawtueket, 
m  A.  :W.  27  R.  L  506. 

251.  South  Carolina:  Providing  for  annua i  reports  by  the  city  boanl  of  school 
cx>mnil@&i«uier^  of  r^hurleston. 

Requiring  iinuuiil  re^^ort  to  be  submitted  to  i^eneral  assembly  mid  to 
mayor  of  elty. 

Act  N^  TOI^  Mftb  m^  VKKi 

268.  Soalli  IMcotot  F^tofUOng  for  tbo  InooriKiratloii  of  tUkm  prtv  con* 

lAteiOlL 

<  r.i.f^n^  a  ciQj^  of  eiti60  eittttl«d  *'01tle8  under  ixmmSmlkm/*  to  te 
grn< nu  I  arrordlfij?  to  the  80-CftI1ed  ''CQmmlMloii''  DltlU  8«eik  U6^  UT, 
and  ii:n  [:;4  prorEde  for  tto  ednofttloiial  <»iaiilnnoii  d  mttik  dtllM  m 
iniieiic[uii>ut  t^t^hooi  dtotrictm  to  be  governed  by  geneM  lawi  A{glieftble 
to  jsnch  dif4tri<'t,s  Qxcagt  as  otlnonrtai  proTlded. 

Providing  for  the  electfott  of  a  boaid  of  edocatloii  of  tve : 
of  wiiom  to  be  elected  atmiHiUjr  for  a  term  of  fire  yeara. 
powerH  and  duttei?  of  the  board  <tf  edncatibii,  partlCQlarly  wtth'i 

to  its  flniiiice. 

Chap.  a8»  Mar.  1%  1907. 
204.  Bamth  nttaHmt  Beiatiiig  to  poUie  aehooto  in  dttam  tamtm,  anA  adSaeent 
territory,  organiied  as  independeiit  8dux>l  dtatrlda. 

Prorldhif  for  adoptkHL  of  article  by  Totere,  for  tiie  eoiiattt«tioii»  ele^ 
tIoii»  orgiimatloii,  pow^xn,  and  dntlea  of  boards  of  edncatioiu 

Art  XI,  dtum.  1S6,  Har.  U»  WJfi. 

266.  Sovth  Datota:  BtiatUig  to  the  organlaattoo  and  goTetninent  of  hide- 
poident  school  districts. 

Art  XVII,  chap.  186,  Mar.  18,  1907. 
250.  Tennessee:  Amending  chap.  17,  acts,  1883,  as  amended  by  chiip.  59,  acts, 
1891,  proTldlng  for  the  more  efficient  management  of  the  public  schools 
and  taxing  districts  where  there  Is  an  incorporated  system  of  public 
schools. 

Increasing  the  maximum  annual  compensation  of  school  commissioners 
from  $200  to  $480 ;  of  the  president  of  the  board  from  $500  to  $600.  Pro- 
viding for  a  maximum  annual  compensation  of  $600  for  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds. 

Providing  that  the  tax  levied  for  school  purposes  shall  be  a  special 
tax,  not  to  be  embraced  within  any  limitation  of  the  taxing  power. 

Increasing  maximum  annual  salary  of  superintendent  of  schools  from 
$2,500  to  $3,600. 

Chap.  87,  Feb.  16,  1907. 

257.  Tennessee:  Repealing  chap.  8,  acts,  1885  (sp.  sess.),  relative  to  the  in- 
corporation of  the  city  of  Knoxvllle,  and  all  acts  amendatory  to  said  act 
and  all  laws  relative  to  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Knoxvllle. 

Chap.  206,  Apr.  1.  1907. 
i58,  Tennessee:  Incorporating  the  city  of  Knoxvllle  and  defining  the  rights, 
powers,  and  liabilities  of  the  same. 

Fixing  maximum  tax  levy  for  municipal  purposes,  Including  schools, 
at  li  per  cent  (sec.  21).  Authorising  special  school  tax  of  10  cents  on 
each  $100  of  assessed  valuation,  under  conditions  Imposed  by  chap.  264, 
Acts,  1899  (sec.  25). 

Providing  for  a  board  of  education  of  five  members,  to  be  elected,  each 
for  five  years,  by  the  board  of  mayor  and  aldermen.  Continuing  mem- 
bers of  existing  board  (sees.  00-63). 

Chap.  207,  Apr.  1,  1907. 
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2S9.  Tennessee:  Amending  sec.  12,  chap.  204,  acts,  1800,  relative  to  boards  of 
education  in  cities  having  a  population  of  thirty-six  thousand  and  up- 
ward according  to  the  Federal  census  of  1880. 

Five  instead  of  seven  members  of  board  to  constitute  a  quorum.  Pre- 
scribing certain  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  education,  and  defining 
the  relationship  of  any  such  board  to  the  city  council  with  reference 
to  the  control  of  the  public  schools.    Applies  to  city  of  Nashville. 

Chap.  400,  Apr.  12,  1007. 

D260.  Tennessee  (1007):  Act  of  March  27,  1007,  acts,  1007,  p.  564,  chap. 
184,  art.  1,  sec.  3,  empowering  the  city  of  Memphis  to  establish  and  main- 
tain public  schools,  is  not  as  to  that  provision  unconstitutional. — Malone 
V.  Williams,  103  S.  W.,  708,  118  Tenn.,  300. 

261.  Texas:  Amending  in  sundry  particulars  chap.  128,  Laws,  1003,  providing 

for  the  incorporation  of  the  San  Antonio  board  of  trustees,  as  amended 
by  chap.  06,  Laws,  1005. 

Special  Laws,  chap.  20,  Mar.  10,  1007. 

262.  Texas:  Granting  a  new  charter  to  the  city  of  Dallas. 

Providing  for  taxation  for  school  purposes,  art.  2,  sec.  2,  par.  2,  p.  574. 
Providing  for  the  organization  of  the  board  of  education  and  defining 
its  powers  and  duties,  art.  5  (pp.  608-610). 

Special  Laws,  chap.  71,  Apr.  13,  1007. 

263.  Texas:  Amending  sec.  03,  chap.  124,  Acts,  1005,  relating  to  duties  and 

qualifications  of  school  trustees. 

Striking  out  provisions  concerning  white  and  colored  trustees.  Pre- 
scribing qualifications  for  trustees,  and  providing  for  procedure  for  re- 
moval from  office. 

Chap.  106,  Apr.  16,  1007. 

264.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1800,  Revised  Statutes,  1808,  relative  to  the  board 

of  education  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

Providing  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  by  the  mayor  and  council  when 
board  of  education  fails  to  do  so  within  thirty  days. 

Chap.  134,  Mar.  23,  1007. 

265.  Vermont:  Repealing,  and  reenactlng  with  numerous  amendments,  sees. 

622,  623,  624,  625,  Public  Statutes,  1804,  relative  to  supervision  of  schools 
of  two  or  more  towns. 

Defining  in  greater  detail  the  conditions  and  methods  for  the  union 
of  towns  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools.  Pro- 
portion of  state  aid  increased.  Qualifications,  powers,  and  duties  of 
superintendent  defined.    Special  provision  for  Grand  Isle  County. 

Act  No.  45,  Nov.  7,  1006.    (Apr.  1,  1007.) 

266.  Vermont:  Providing  for  the  punishment  of  public  ofiicers  for  neglect  of 

duty. 

Penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  a  year,  or  both.  Includes  school  district  officers. 

Act  No.  100.  Dec.  14,  1006. 

267.  Vermont:  Amending  charter  of  city  of  Burlington  as  approved  by  act 

No.  08,  Acts,  1864,  amended,  reenacted,  and  approved  by  act  No.  255, 
acts,  1872,  and  act  No.  148,  acts,  1806. 

Changing  term  of  school  commissioners  from  two  to  three  years,  and 
providing  for  the  election  by  wards  of  two  each  year ;  increasing  number 
of  elected  members  from  five  to  six.  Superintendent  of  schools  no  longer 
to  be  ex  officio  member  an4  president  of  board.  Providing  for  appoint- 
ment of  truant  officer. 

Sees.  4, 155-171«  act  No.  261,  Dec.  15, 1006.    (Jan.  1, 1007.) 
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268.  Vemumt:  Amending  act  No.  110,  acts,  1892,  as  amended  hy  ■ondrj  sne  ' 
ceflBlve  acts  relative  to  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Bntland* 

Sees.  211-228  relate  to  schools.  School  commlssioiiers  hereafter  to  be 
elected  at  large  instead  of  by  wards.  Provision  for  appointment  of  troant 
oiBoers. 

Sees.  211-228,  act  Na  280,  Dec.  19,  1006L    (S^ft.  6,  1907.) 

209.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1460,  Code,  ISOi,  rflatlve  to  ellgl- 
bility  to  attioe  of  district  school  trustees. 

Making  deputies  of  federal,  state,  and  county  <rflloers  IneUgfldeu 
Adding  certain  minor  officers  to  the  list  of  exceptions. 

Chap.  147,  Mar.  6^  1906. 

270.  Vlrgtnla:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1628,  CkNle,  1904,  relatlTe  to  the 

Jurisdiction  and  powers  of  school  boards  in  cities  and  to  the  cIbAb  of 
said  boards. 

Extending  provisions  of  section  to  towns  constituting  separate  sdiool 
districts.    Salary  of  cleck  to  be  llxed  by  board. 

Chap.  168,  Mar.  10,  1908. 

271.  Virgiiila:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec  I486,  Code,  1904,  rdative  to 

penalties  for  failure  of  county  treasure  or  district  school  clerks  to  make 
annual  reports  to  county  board. 

Increasing  flue  from  $6  to  $26.  No  remission  of  fines  imposed  unless 
such  is  approved  by  the  state  l)oard  of  education. 

Ohap.  809  (in  part).  Mar.  14, 1906. 

272.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  act  of  May  21,  1887   (sec.  1406a, 

Code^  1004),  relative  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of  public-scliool  property 
by  county  or  city  school  boards. 
Extending  provisions  of  act  to  district  school  Ixmrds. 

Chap.  350,  Mar.  14,  190& 

273.  Virginia:  Repealing  sees.  1468  and  1500,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  the  cor- 

porate powers  and  designation  of  scliool  districts. 
Duplicate  of  sec.  1482,  Code. 

Chap.  396,  Mar.  16,  1908. 

274.  Wasliington:  Amending  sees.  75,  78,  89,  97,  and  98,  chap.  118  (Code  of 

Public  Instruction),  Laws,  1897,  relating  to  schools  in  cities  of  10,000 
inhabitants  and  over. 

Vesting  board  of  directors  of  districts  regularly  employing  40  or  more 
teachers  with  same  powers  and  duties  as  boards  of  such  cities. 
Provisions  concerning  elections  and  registration  of  voters.  Fixing  grad- 
uated limit  of  expenditures  by  boards  of  directors  for  sites  and  buildings. 
Boards  by  unanimous  vote  may  fix  tax  not  exceeding  2  per  cent  for  all 
school  purposes. 

Ohap.  31,  Feb.  21,  1907. 

275.  Washington:  Amending  sec  165  (CJode  of  Public  Instruction),  relative  to 

failure  of  school  officers  to  deliver  property. 
Providing  for  the  disposition  of  flnes  inflicted. 

Sec.  16,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18, 1907. 

276.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  and  reducing  to  one  the  sev- 

eral acts  creating  the  Parkersburg  independent  school  district. 

Providing  for  board  of  education;  election,  qualifications,  salary,  of- 
ficers, powers  and  duties,  tax  levies:  superintendents  and  teachers. 

Chap.  6,  Mar.  6,  1907.     (Sp.  sess.) 
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277.  West  Virgiiila:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  6,  chap.  45,  Code,  1906, 

relative  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  comi)en8atlon  of  the  members 
of  the  boards  of  education. 

Raising  minimum  monthly  salary  limit  for  the  holders  of  different 
grades  of  certilicates ;  grade  one,  from  |35  to  $40;  grade  two,  from  $S0 
to  $35;  grade  three,  from  $25  to  $30. 

Increasing  compensation  of  members  of  boards  of  education  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  for  not  to  exceed  ten  days  for  any  one  year  In  case  of 
commissioners,  and  fifteen  days  in  case  of  the  president 

(Not  approved  by  the  governor.) 

Chap.  26,  Feb.  18,  1908. 

278.  Wisconsin:  Amending  subdlv.   18,   sec.  430,   Statutes,   1898,   relative  to 

salaries  of  school-district  treasurers. 

Authorizing  compensation  to  treasurer  and  director  in  addition  to 
clerk. 

Chap.  71,  May  3,  1907. 

279.  Wisconsin:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  sec.  463,  Statutes,  1898,  rela- 

tive to  the  annual  report  of  town  clerks  to  the  county  superintendent. 

Chap.  185,  June  6,  1907. 

280.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  421,  Laws,  1905,  by  adding  thereto 

subdlv.    Im,-  relative   to    school-district   boards.     (Sec.    493b,    Statutes, 
1898.) 

Prescribing  procedure  for  increase  in  number  of  members  of  a  school 
board  to  seven. 

Chap.  198,  June  12,  1907. 

281.  Wisconsin:  Adding  subdlv.  la  to  and  amendhig  sec.  467,  Statutes,  1898, 

relating  to  duties  of  town  clerks. 

Chap.  322,  June  21,  1907. 

282.  Wisconsin:    Amending  sec.  462a,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  duties  of  school- 

district  clerks  with  respect  to  annual  school-district  reports. 

Chap.  441,  June  27,  1907. 

283.  Wisconsin:  Relating  to  school  boards  and  common  and  high  schools  in 

cities  of  the  first  class.     (Milwaukee.) 

Chap.  459,  June  29,  1907. 

284.  Wisconsin:  Repealing  and  reenacting  sec.  925 — 113,  Statutes,  1898,  rela- 

tive to  the  election  or  appointment  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  under 
general  charter  law. 

Providing  conditions  for  reorganization  of  school  system  of  rein- 
corporated cities;  special  elections. 

Chap.  480,  July  9,  1907. 

285.  Wisconsin:  Adding  sec.  430n  to  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  the  powers  of 

the  electors  of  school  districts. 

Authorizing  school  district  with  a  board  of  seven  members  to  vote  to 
return  to  the  district  system  of  school  government  with  board  of  three 
members.    Procedure. 

Chap.  588  (in  part),  July  12,  1907. 

D286.  Wisconsin  (1007):  Where  a  city  of  the  third  class,  operating  under 
a  special  charter  containing  no  provisions  relating  to  schools  governed 
by  the  general  statutes  relating  to  public  schools,  adopts  St.  1898,  chap. 
40a,  sees.  925 — 113  to  925 — 119,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  boards 
of  education  for  the  management  of  the  schools  in  cities,  the  city  may 
maintain  mandamus  against  the  school  board  of  a  district  existing  under 
the  general  statute  to  compel  It  to  turn  over  to  the  board  of  education  of 
the  city  the  records  and  property  in  its  possession  as  such  board. — 
State  V.  Green,  111  N.  W.,  519,  131  Wis.,  324. 
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D267.  Wisconsin  UlHJT)  :  Uiwk*  l**a\  ji.  4ii:;,  chap.  27;i,  see,  1,  proTl^  tMt) 
the  pub  Ik'  schools  In  every  c^lty  of  the  fir?it  daft**  shrill  be  uudei*  the  general'* 
management  nod  eni>er vision  of  «  hmird  of  st^hool  directors  eoDelstlDg  at; 
twelve  meniberiH  from  the  citj  at  lai^ge,  selected  as  (jrovidetl  in  the  acL^ 
Sec.  3  iirovldew  thai  before  a  date  mimed  the  circuit  judges  of  the  jadfeial. 
clrcnSt  h}  which  E*nch  a  city  Eg  situated  ahaU  meet  and  ari[x>lnt  twelve' 
inemt>erp  of  fh^  board  of  echi>ol  directors,  to  hold  their  rea[>ectlve  offieee' 
for  the  jjeriodJ^  I  herein  prewrlbeil.  Constitution,  art.  13»  ftec,  9*  declare*^ 
that  nil  citj,  town,  auil  village  ortleers  whose  election  or  appointment  Ifl 
not  j>rovldeil  for  by  the  constitution  shull  lie  elected  hj  the  electors  of  such 
cities,  towns,  and  vlHajceH^  or  appointed  by  such  aiithoritiefi  thereof  aa 
the  legtslature  shall  designate  for  that  purpose*  Hfld,  that  the  act  was^ 
unctmstitutlonal  os  being  In  contravention  of  const itution^  art,  13,  sec,  %\ 
fa  that  It  not  only  undertook  to  take  frooj  the  electors  of  the  city  tUa< 
right  to  ele<^"t  meii»bers  of  their  scliord  hoard*  but  also  to<:ik  from  tll«^ 
aathoritles  of  the  city  the  right  to  appoint  the  membere  of  aiich  hoard* — ij 
State  t\  Ltndemann,  111  N.  W,,  214. 

D28a  Wtaconsin  niW7)  :  Ijiws,  UMlfi,  p.  403,  chap.  2T3,  relating  to  f^Uool^ 
bojjrds  and  common  and  high  schools  In  cities  of  the  flr«t  cMsb,  and  ppo^ 
vlding  that  the  pnbllc  gchiKPls  in  €^very  city  of  the  tlri^t  eUiss  nbiill  bii 
under  the  general  mtina^ement  and  c<mtrol  of  n  board  of  school  directora^J 
consisting  i^  twelve  taembere  froiw  the  city  at  larjfe,  selected  an  |irovlde4 
In  the  act.  Is  not  ancoa^tltiitiouaU  as  being  special  Iegl6hiiJon,*-State  t3t1 
IJademann,  111  N.  W..  214. 

289.  Wjomlng:  Amending  and  reenacting  seca  690,  668,  and  Ufid^  Bevlaed 
Statntei^  1800^  relating  to  adiool  districts  and  levy  of  sdbioo!  t$xm. 

Fixing  April  latb  as  «3d  of  fiscal  year.    Changing  time  tor  sabmlasioa 
of  veipcvtB  of  district  clerks  and  connty  superintendents. 

Obap.  16^  Mh»  18»  IWr. 


(e)  School  Meotfaiga;  BtocHons;  Qnalificatiops  for  Voiank 

The  enactments  classified  under  this  section  relate  principally  to 
minor  and  local  administrative  changes  concerning  the  time  and 
manner  of  publication  of  notices  of  general  and  special  school  elec- 
tions, the  conduct  of  such  elections,  and  the  general  powers  and 
authority  of  district  school  meetings.  The  definition  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  women  voting  at  school  elections  in  Vermont  (311),  the 
Oregon  (D  303)  decision  as  to  the  right  of  property  owners  to  vote  in 
school  districts,  and  the  Wisconsin  (D  313). decision  as  to  the  right 
of  women  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to  issue  bonds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings,  touch  matters  of  more  than  local  significance. 

290.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  6,  act  No.  365,  p.  289,  Laws,  1903,  providing  for 

the  redlstricting  and  management  of  the  public  schools. 

Providing  for  publication  of  notices  of  meetings  for  election  of  district 
trustees,  for  procedure,  for  certificate  of  election,  and  for  contests. 

Sec.  1,  act  No.  358,  p.  478,  July  17,  1907.   (Sec.  1697,  Code,  1907.) 

291.  Oonnecticat:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  sees.  1795  and  2190,  General 

Statutes,  1902,  relative  to  the  notices  of  town,  city,  through,  school 
society,  school  district,  and  other  meetings. 

Chap.  138,  June  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

292.  Delaware:  Fixing  the  time  for  holding  school  meetings  in  Kent  County. 

Meeting  to  be  on  first  Saturday  in  June. 

Chap.  129,  Feb.  25,  1907. 
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29a.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  81,  H.  B.  No.  42;  Laws,  18d9,  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  system  of  free  schools,  as  amended  by  S.  B.  No.  8,  Laws, 
1903,  relative  to  election  of  members  of  boards  of  school  trustees. 

Election  to  be  held  on  first  "jpuesday  in  September,  Instead  of  first 
Monday  Ip  September. 

S.  B.  No.  92,  p.  316,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

294.  Idaho:  Am^idlng  sec.  42,  H.  B.  No.  42,  Laws,  1899,  as  amended  by  sec.  1, 

S.  B.  No.  98,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  election  of  boards  of  school  trustees. 
To  be  held  on  first  Saturday  in  April  instead  of  first  Monday  in 
June. 

H.  B.  No.  96,  p.  343,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

295.  niinois:  Enabling  school  districts  acting  under  special  charters  to  hold 

elections  for  choosing  school  directors,  members  of  boards  of  education, 

and  members  of  boards  of  school  inspectors  at  the  time  provided  for  the 

election  of  school  directors  under  the  general  school  law  of  the  State. 

Applies  especially  to  Peoria. 

S.  B.  318,  p.  525,  Apr.  8,  1907. 

296.  Michigan:  Amending   sec.   2374,   Compiled   Laws,   1897,   relative   to   the 

powers  and  duties  of  township  ofiScers. 

Authorizing  annual  township  meeting  by  majority  vote  to  increase 
compensation  of  officers  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  day. 
(Applies  to  school  inspectors.)     Special  provisions  for  supervisor. 

Act  No.  98,  May  22,  1907. 

297.  Michigan:  Amending  sees.  3,  4,  5,  chap.  32,  act  No.  215,  Acts,  1895  (sees. 

3340,  3341,  3342,  Compiled  Laws,  1897),  relative  to  annual  election  of 
school  trustees  in  cities. 

Requiring  said  election  to  be  conducted  similar  to  annual  township 
elections  (formerly  graded  school  district  elections).  Notice  of  elections 
to  be  given  fifteen  (formerly  ten)  days  previous  to  election.  Providing 
for  the  appointment  of  three  election  commissioners;  for  the  manner 
of  nomination  of  trustees  and  the  forms  of  ballot.  Trustees,  candidates 
for  election,  ineligible  as  inspectors  of  election.  Prescribing  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  and  authority  and  duties  of  inspectors. 

Act  No.  110,  May  22,  1907. 

298.  Minnesota:  Fixing  the  hours  during  which  the  polls  shall  be  open  for  the 

holding  of  school  elections  in  certain  independent  school  districts. 

From  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  in  independent  districts  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000  or  over. 

Chap.  278,  Apr.  22,  1907. 

D299.  Montana  (1907)  :  Session  Lows,  1007.  p.  50,  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  county  free  high  schools  on  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  an 
election  on  the  proposition  favoring  the  establishment  of  such  a  school. 
Held,  not  in  conflict  with  constitution,  art  9,  sec.  2,  giving  to  qualified 
voters  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  that  may  be  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  people. — Evers  v,  Hudson,  92  P.,  462. 

300.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  7457,  Cob- 

bey's  Annotated  Statutes,  Supplement,  1905,  relative  to  fees  for  election 
officers. 

Prescribing  fees  for  Joint  county,  city,  and  school  elections  in  counties 
having  a  population  of  over  125,0(X). 

Chap.  4,  Feb.  26,  1907. 

301.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  minor  amendments,  sec.  14  (H.  B. 

1007,  p.  242,  Laws,  1894)  act  of  May  15,  1894.    Revised  Statutes,  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  elections  to  pay  the  expense  of  elections. 

H.  B.  794,  p.  84,  Apr.  9,  190a 
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OfclsliQina^  AmeiiUitig  ^ec.  1,  art^  3,  ehtiii.  38,  £^q$«s.  Liiwn*  l\m5,  iind  ixnond* 
I^g  sec,  1,  «rL  IS,  cbnp.  72  (73?),  StneiiteB,  18[KS^  relatlag  to  aimual  school 
me^tiiigs  nud  to  district  officers. 

Cbotjj^ug  date  of  oimtiol  district  met^tings  from  Majr  to  Juac.  Special 
provision  for  JSM^H  (July)  \n  ord'er  !o  permit  new  nsBeseuieiit  under  ci*i(- 
stUutJonal  provlslonn,  Detinlog  ixiwers  and  duties  «f  district  boards 
prior  to  aimnal  ineetiDgs  of  1008, 

Chap.  M,  H.  B*  5T0,  p,  89S,  May  l»,  190R. 
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D3(j3.  Oregcin    (lOCKl)  :  B,  &  O.  Com^  toe.  33^,  provldliig  tUat  any  eltlsotni 

■  wlio  basi  property  1q  a  ecbctol  district  on  wbleh  he  or  she  is  liable  to  tmy 

B  a  til 5  sJuill  be  t^ntitled  to  vote  at  any  school  district  election,  is  not  luvnlld 

V  as  prescrtiiirvg  a  property  <|na  I  location  !u  contravention  of  Const,  art*  *2, 

I  sec.   2,  deflnlnm  the  (]uaHf!cut]onR   (if  voters.   It  not  applying  to  schuul 

r  district  electionB.— Setter  lam  r,  Keene,  87  P^  703,  4B  Or.,  520, 

804,  PenttsylTanfA?  ReiMmUnp  sec,  2.  act  No,  IT,  Laws,  1S50,  as  suppletnentt^l 

I  and  amended  by  net  No.  2«fi,  acta,  18fiS.  relative  to  the  time  and  manner 

of  electing  school  directors  In  the  city  of  T^ncaater,  and  defining  the 
qua i  1  flea t Ions  of  voters  for  the  Bame. 
Act.  No,  150,  May  14,  190T. 

305,  Peunsylvania ;   f^upplementicg   act   Xo.   S,   acts,    1008,    relative   to   school 
districts  in  townships,  and  boroughs  created  therefrom. 

Providing  manner  of  certifying  and  rinurninj;  votes  caet  hi  such  dl»> 
tricta. 

Act  No!  178,  May  2a,  1907. 

S06,  South  CaroUnji;  Bee  ettaeimntt  Vo.  (^7g, 
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307.  Sooth  Dakota:  Preacriblng  the  quallflcationa  of  voters  In  schfKM  districts 
sltnnt^^l  In  two  c*ouotle®. 

djap.  Ill,  VoK  20,  1WT 

MS.  Tennessee:  Amending  see.  2,  chap.  17,  acts,  1888,  proridlBg  for  a  more 
e^icieut  managemept  of  public  schools  an^  taxing  dlstriots  where  there 
is  an  Incorporated  system  of  public  schools. 

Changing  time  for  the  electicm  of  school  commissioners  from  January 
to  November. 

Chap.  376,  Apr.  11,  J907. 

D309.  Texas  (1908):  If  at  an  election  to  determine  whether  territory  em- 
bracing parts  of  different  counties  should  be  incorporated  as  an  inde- 
pendent school  district,  under  act  of  Ist  sesa,  twenty-seventh  legislature, 
sec.  2  (Laws,  1901),  p.  29,  chap.  15,  or  at  an  election  after  Incorporation 
to  determine  whether  bonds  should  be  issued,  polls  should  have  been 
opened  in  each  county  instead  of  but  one,  the  failure  to  open  polls  in  each 
county  is  without  prejudice  to  taxpayers  fn  a  cotmty  in  which  polls  were 
not  opened,  where  it  does  not  appear  that,  excluding  all  tbe  votes  of  thope 
counties  in  which  polls  were  not  opened  or  counting  them  against  the 
measures  voted  on,  the  result  would  have  been  different. — Parks  v.  West, 
108  S.  W.,  466. 

310.  Utah:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  sec.  1883,  Revised  Statutes,  1S98, 

relative  to  elections  for  district  school  bonds. 

Chap.  141,  Mar,  2$,  1907. 

311.  Vermoul):  Aloen4iU9  sec.  704,  chap.  36,  Public  Statutes,  1894,  relative  to 

school  elections. 

Defining  more  accurately  qualifications  of  women  voting  at  school 
elections.  Must  be  21  years  of  age;  may  vote  at  all  school  elections  and 
hold  appointive  as  well  as  elective  oflJces. 

Sec.  5,  act  No.  43,  Dec.  18, 1906.    (Apr.  1,  1907.) 
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812.  Wlfloonsin:  Amendiug  sec.  402,  Statutes,  1808,  as  amended  by  chap.  345. 
Laws,  1903,  as  amended  by  chap.  329,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the  election 
of  free  high  school  district  officers. 

Chap.  438,  June  27,  1007. 

D313.  Wisconsin  (1006)  :  Rev.  Stat.,  1808,  sec.  943,  as  amended  by  Laws,  1003, 
p.  480,  chap.  312,  provides  that  no  bonds  shall  be  issued  by  any  city  until 
the  proposition  shall  be  submitted  to  the  "people"  of  the  municipality, 
and  adopted  by  a  majority  voting  thereon,  and  that  when  any  such  bond 
issue  is  contemplated,  a  si)eclal  election  for  the  puri>ose  of  submitting 
such  question  to  the  "electors'*  shall  be  called  and  held.  Held,  that  the 
term  "electors"  referred  to  all  iiersons  legally  entitled  to  vote  on  the 
proposition  submitted,  and  therefore  did  not  exclude  women  from  voting 
on  a  proposition  to  issue  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  schoolhouse: 
such  election  being  an  election  at  which  women  are  authorized  to  vote, 
under  Rev.  Stat.,  1808,  stnr.  42Sa.— Hall  v.  City  of  Madison,  107  N.  W.,  31. 


(I)  Administrative  Units;  Districts,  Townships,  Municipalities,  etc.; 
Formation,  Division,  Consolidation. 

(Soc  Section  IT,  onactments  084-1020.) 

The  legislative  activity  relating  to  the  consolidation  of  school  dis- 
tricts was  at  its  height  several  years  ago.  Most  of  the  enactments 
in  this  direction  during  the  past  biennium  are  amendatory  to  previ- 
ous measures,  and  seek  to  improve  the  details  of  the  methods  already 
prescribed  so  as  to  remove  obstacles,  administrative  and  judicial, 
that  have  developed,  and  to  provide  for  the  more  complete  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  consolidated  districts.  It  has  been  found  more 
convenient  to  discuss  the  more  imix)rtant  of  these  consolidation  acts 
under  the  head  of  transportation  (Section  H.  subdivision  e).  Arizona 
(317)  passed  a  new  act  relative  to  the  consolidation  of  school  dis- 
tricts. Ohio  (348),  (349),  gave  evidenc*e  of  confidence  in  her  plans 
for  the  centralization  of  rural  schools  by  passing  several  important 
amendments  to  the  existing  laws  upon  this  subject.  The  revision  of 
the  educational  code  of  AVest  Virginia  incorporated  a  number  of  very 
important  sections  calculated  to  further  the  development  of  consoli- 
dation and  transportation.  The  redefinition  of  dej^opulated  school 
districts  (331),  and  of  partially  depopulated  school  districts  (332), 
in  Kansas,  is  indicative  of  the  tendency  to  eliminate  that  class  of 
rural  schools  containing  too  small  a  number  of  pupils  for  efficient 
operation. 

The  Georgia  decision  (D  324)  as  to  the  operation  of  the  acts  of 
1905  and  1900  concerning  the  creation  of  local  tax  district  schools 
is  of  interest  to  those  who  are  watching  the  development  of  the  senti- 
ment in  the  Southern  States  for  increased  local  support  for  the  com- 
mon schools. 

314.  Alabama:  Amending  sees.  16,  19,  20,  act  No.  365,  p.  289.  Laws,  1903,  pro- 
vldiDg  for  the  redlstrlcting  and  uiunageuient  of  public  schools. 

Modifying,  In  minor  manner,  method  of  changing  district  lines  and 
l)oundarlefl.  Minor  provisions  concerning  ap])licntion  of  act  to  certain 
counties  and  mnnlclpallties. 

Sees.  4,  6.  7,  act.  No.  35S,  p.  47S,  July  17,  1907.  (Sees.  101)1-1693,  1701, 
Code,  11K)7.) 
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HOOL  systems:   legislation,   ETC.j  190ft-8. 

^zbitST^AmfttnllQg  pa  1*8'  -1G5.  21  GO.  211)7,  21 TD  rcbap.  6.  tit  10»  fieca. 
37,  38,  und  41),  Revisefl  Statiiter,,  imn,  relative  to  tiif  creation  and  re- 
arniDgeinent  of  scliool  districts  In  certain  easesL 

Special  provif^lonH  concerning  the  creation  of  new  school  dEfrtricts  which 
shall  be  coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  towns. 

Chap.  3G,  Mtir.  U,  1&07. 

319,  Arizona:   Amending  par^  21 5d   (sec<  26«  chap.  4,  tit.  Itt),  Ht^vlsed  Stututt^s, 

tl901,  re  hi  tire  to  the  formation  of  new  school  dlsstrlcts, 
Bounda^ries  of  school  districts  niuy  be  changed  only  between  July  1 
and  Septeiober  L    PreJ?crlbing  conditions. 
Sec.  IT,  chap.  07,  Mar.  21,  1007.     (July  1,  1907.) 

!17.  Arizona:  Authorizing  the  coiiBolidatlon  of  school  mstrictSL 

i  Providing  for  proce<lurc  for  consolidation :  petition  to  corinty   super- 

intend  cut  of  im  rente  or  gruardlatis  of  majority  of  school -census  children 
of  diMricts;  approval  by  county  superintendent:  board  of  suj^ervistira 
mrty  then' con  solid  a  to.  Provisions  regtirdlng  financejf  of  the  several  dls- 
trlcls  consolidated,  for  the  apitolntment  of  school  trufitees,  etc. 

Chap.  88,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

318.  Calif  or  nia;  Amending  sec,  1581,  PoHtlcal  Code,  11K)6,  relative  to  the  forma- 
tton  of  new  scbocil  dlstrrcts. 

I  Order  of  board  of  sniper  visors  creating  new  school  district  null  and 

void  tin  less  sichool  Is  opened  not  later  than  second  Monday  of  September 
following  date  of  order* 
Chap,  43,  Feb.  28, 1907. 

tlO*  Caiifopnia:    Providing  for  the  change  of  name  of  high  school  districts  and 

^nulQn  high  fMzhool  districts  and  the  manner  of  making  such  changa 
Chap,  516,  Mar.  23,  11J07, 

D  320.  California  (1005)  :  A  school  district  \n  a  eorporatlon  of  quasi  niimlcipal 
churaett*r,  and,  though  itn  tf*rritorInl  limits  miiy  be  nctnalTy  coterndnona 
with  those  of  it  rity.  ttir  filentity  of  ttji^  siliodi  di^strb'i  .■■-  :\  ruriHirute 
entity  is  not  lost  or  merged  in  that  of  the  city. — Lob  Angeles  City  School 
Dist.  V,  Longden,  83  P.  246 ;  Los  Angeles  City  High  School  Dlst  v.  Same, 
Id.,  248. 

321.  Delaware:  Authorizing  the  county  school  commissioners  to  alter,  divide, 

consolidate,  or  unite  school  districts  for  colored  people. 

Chap.  123,  Mar.  29,  1907. 

322.  Georgia:  Amending  act  No.  159,  p.  425,  acts,  1905,  as  amended  by  act  No. 

549,  p.  61,  acts,  1906,  relative  to  the  creation  and  operation  of  local-tax 
district  schools,  for  the  levying  and  collection  of  local  tax  by  districts  or 
counties  for  educational  purposes,  for  the  election  of  school  trustees,  etc. 
Providing  for  modifications  In  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  an- 
nually (formerly,  biennially)  ;  for  the  right  of  hearing  before  grand  Jury 
by  members  of  the  county  board  of  education  charged  with  neglect  of 
duty;  for  the  election  of  five  trustees  in  school  districts  containing  In- 
corporated towns ;  and  for  local  taxation  by  "  any  school  district." 

Act  No.  266,  p.  100,  Aug.  22,  1907. 

D  323.  Georgia  (1907)  :  Act  of  Aug.  22, 1905  (Laws,  1905,  p.  469),  incorporaUng 
a  school  district  In  a  certain  county.  Is  unconstitutional  as  being  a  spe- 
cial act.  Interfering  with  Pol.  Code,  1895,  sees.  1338-1408  (Gen.  School 
Law),  and  a  violation  of  the  constitution  (Civ.  Code,  1895,  sec.  5732), 
providing  that  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a  uniform  operation 
throughout  the  State,  and  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted  In  any  case  for 
which  provision  has  been  made  by  an  existing  general  law. — (1907)  Sel- 
lers V,  Cox,  56  S.  E.,  ^284,  127  Ga.,  246;  (1906)  Houseworth  v.  Stevens,  56 
S.  B.,  288,  127  Ga.,  256. 
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D  824.  Georgia  (1007)  :  Act  of  Aug.  23,  1905  (acts,  1005,  p.  425),  as  aniondeil 
by  act  of  Aug.  21,  1900  (acts,  1906,  p.  61),  providing  for  the  creation  of 
local-tax  district  schools.  Is  a  valid  law  of  uniform  oi>eration,  and  repeals 
all  laws,  general  or  special,  which  are  so  inconsistent  that  prior  laws  and 
the  new  law  can  not  stand  together. — Edalgo  t\  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  58  S. 
E.,  846. 

325.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  35,  p.  93,  I^ws,  1890,  as  amended  by  sec.  5,  p.  220, 

Laws,  1901  (sec.  1055,  Political  Code,^1901),  as  amended  by  sec.  1,  p. 
218,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the  formation  of  school  districts. 

Vote  to  change  boundaries  of  an  organized  district  to  be  taken  only  at 
regular  April  meetings  of  board  of  county  commissioners  (formerly,  quar- 
terly meetings) ;  change  not  to  take  olTeot  before  close  of  school  year. 

Districts  of  less  than  9  square  miles  area  may  be  divided  only  on  the 
approval  of  county  sui>erintendent  and  by  unanimous  vote  of  board  of 
county  commissioners. 

Special  provisions  concerning  attendance  of  pupils  upon  schools  of 
other  districts. 

II.  B.  No.  31,  sec.  1,  p.  10,  Feb.  1.5,  1007. 

326.  Illinois:    Providing  for  the  annexation,  for  township  high-school  purposes, 

of  any  school  township,  or  i>art  of  such  township,  not  having  an  estab- 
lished township  high  school,  to  any  adjacent  school  township  having 
an  established  township  high  school. 

Prescribing  mode  of  procedure  and  manner  of  holding  election. 

H.  B.  28.5,  p.  534.  Apr.  22.  1007. 

327.  Iowa:  See  enactment  .Yo.  682. 

328.  Iowa:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  and  change  of  boundaries  of  school 

districts  in  cities  of  the  first  class. 

Authorizing  cities  having  a  population  of  50.000  or  over  to  consolidate 
all  the  territory  into  one  school  district.  Providing  for  procedure  before 
and  after  consolidation. 

Chap.  155,  Mar.  1.3,  1007. 

D  329.  Iowa  (1908)  :  The  day  of  a  school  election  falls  within  the  provisions 
of  Code,  sec.  2448,  i>ar.  0,  providing  that  saloons  shall  not  be  open  on 
"any  election  day."— Haniinund  r.  King,  114  N.  W.,  1002. 

The  fact  that  a  Ihjuor  dealer  has  been  advised  by  the  county  attorney, 
the  city  attorney,  and  the  chief  of  i>ollce  that  he  may  sell  liquor  on  a  day 
prohibited  by  0>de,  stK*.  2448,  par.  0,  Is  no  defense?  to  a  prose<Miti(m  for 
the  violation  of  the  WH'tion :  Intent  not  being  an  element  of  the  offense. — 
Hammond  r.  King,  114  N.  W..  1062. 

330.  Kansas:  Providing  for  the  manner  In  which  territory,  outside,  but  adjacent 

to,  the  limits  of  cities  in  the  first  class  having  a  population  of  not  more 
than  30,000,  may  be  attached  to  such  cities  for  school  purposes. 

Territory  may  be  attached  by  a  city  board  of  education  upon  appli- 
cation of  a  majority  of  electors  of  adjacent  territory. 

Chap.  31,  Jan.  30,  1908. 

331.  Kansas:  Ker>ealing,  and  reenactlng  with  amendment,  siht.  G137,  (ieueral 

Statutes,  1901  (s(K'.  4,  chap.  135,  I^ws,  1893),  relative  to  the  definition  of 
of  a  depopulated  school  district. 

Substituting  **  fewer  than  five  legal  voters  therein  and  fewer  than 
seven  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  yejirs,"  for  "less 
than  three  legal  voters." 

Chap.  322,  Mar.  7.  1907. 

332.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenactlng  with  amendments,  sec.  6139,  General 

Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  the  definition  of  a  partially  depopulated  school 
district. 

School  districts  having  less  than  twelve  persons  between  5  and  21 
years  of  age,  to  be  deemed  partially  depopulatetl  (formerly,  seven  i>er- 
sons). 
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3iiS.  Katiffaft:  RepetiJIng,  and  reeiitictla^  with  omeDdments,  see.  6112,  0«ii«mf 
Statutes,  liWl,  reJatLve  to  tlie  formation  and  alteration  of  scliool  district 
boimdarle^. 

Frorldlng  ttiaC  restrictions  Imposed  as  to  school  population  and  afiaesaed 
vuluntlon  shalJ  not  prevent  desirable  chaoges  In  school  district  bound* 
art  PS  when  the  i>roiK>^ted  alteration  of  boundaries  is  approved  by  the 
bciai'd  i*f  county  commissioners* 

Chap,  329,  Mar,  9,  1907- 

P  334.  Kansas  (1908) :  Chap,  244,  p,  S84,  Laws,  19riT,  purporting  to  legalize  and 
\'ji]idate  the  steiis  taken  In  the  matter  of  the  disorganization  and  con- 
eolldation  of  oertalu  s<^hool  districts,  is  not  a  curative  or  confirmatory 
act.  It  is  credit Ive  in  its  nature^  and  attempts  to  originate  a  union  dis- 
trict from  separate  districts  which  it  attempts  to  disorganize* 

The  statute  last  refeiTed  to  is  a  special  act  relating  to  the  voluntary 
dlsorgaalKfition  and  consoiidatioii  of  bcIiooI  dintricts.  Under  the  [lOwer 
conferred  upon  it  by  see.  IT  of  art.  2  of  the  constttutlon,  this  court 
decides  that  a  g:eueral  law  can  be  made  appHeable  to  that  suhject,  and 
therefore  that  the  special  act  is  void.— Gardner  et  al,  r.  State  ei:  rel. 
Bnrch,  County  Atty.,  95  P.,  58,^. 

J}  d^iTj,  Massaehasetts  (1908)  ;  Rer.  L.aws,  chap.  44«  sec.  1,  requires  children 
of  a  certain  aiire  to  attend  school.  Petitioner  lives  on  an  island,  which  la 
a  part  of  defendant  town,  lying  scjme  4  miles  from  a  hirger  island  njx>n 
wlik'li  the  mnin  part  of  the  town  is  situated,  there  being'  no  regular  means 
of  communictitlon  t>etween  the  two  islands«and  eommnnicatlon  t>eiDg  often 
dlfUcnltor  Imposjpible;  atKi  the  town  nialntairm  no  echCMil  ujxm  petitioner^ 
ifiland,  but  lins  niKin  the  main  island  a  snthcient  number  of  schools. 
Petitioner  has  five  children,  of  the  aires  of  24,  19,  17,  12,  and  4 ;  own 3  the 
greater  part  f>f  the  island  on  which  he  resides,  and  pays  taxea  thereon; 
hi»  family  being  the  only  one  resttding  thereon,  and  hii;  children  the  only 
ones  who  wou 3d  attend  the  school  there,  and  only  one  of  them  being  within 
the  compulsory  school  age,  HcM^  that  iietitioner  ct>uld  not  Ineistl  under 
the  cirenmstances,  that  the  town  maintain  a  achool  on  his  island  for  his 
i^le  beueflt:  he  having  chosen  to  establish  himself  on  the  lsland.p  and  only 
twf>  of  hia  children  beln^f  under  fourteen  yean*  of  age,  and  one  of  those  not 
l^eing  of  school  age,— Paris  r.  Inhabitants  of  Chilmark,     83  N.  13.  107. 

33f>.  Minnesota:  Bee  enactment  Nn.  4m 

337,  Minnesota:  Amending  sec,  12S2,  llevlsed  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the  for- 
mation of  school  dlstricta. 

Providing  for  approval  and  disapproval  of  i)etlttons  by  county  super- 
intendent. 

Chap.  110,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

388.  Minnesota:  Amending  sec  1286,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  change 
of  boundary  lines  of  school  districts  and  the  formation  of  new  school 
districts. 

Prescribing  procedure  for  the  alteration  of  the  tK>andarie0  of  school 
districts  containing  or  contained  by  any  incorporated  borough,  village,  or 
city. 

Chap.  188,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

.339.  Missouri:  Adding  sec.  9875a,  to  art.  2,  chap.  154,  Revised  Statutes,  1899, 
relative  to  clianges  of  boundary  lines  of  school  districts. 

Prescribing  procedure.  Providing  for  notices,  lK)ard  of  arbitration  and 
record. 

H.  B.  No.  179,  p.  426,  Mar.  29,  1907. 

340.  Montana:  Amending  sec.  1770, ^art.  4,  Political  Code,  1895,  as  amended  by 
sub.  S.  B.  No.  56,  p.  136,  Laws,  1897,  and  as  amended  by  H.  B.  No.  63,  p. 
57,  I^ws,  1899,  relative  to  the  election  of  school  trustees. 
Reclassif^ying  districts  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Chap.  69,  Mar.  4,  1907. 
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341.  Nebraska:  Providnig   for   the   equitable   adjustment    of   school    distrlet 

boundaries  when  any  school  district  has  only  three  sections  of  land  or  less 
than  three  sections. 

Chap,  lie,  Apr.  5, 1907. 

342.  Nebraska:  Repealing  and  amending  sec.  5422,  chap.  79,  Compiled  Statutes, 

1905  (sec.  11024,  Cobbey*s  Annotated  Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  dissolu- 
tion of  school  districts. 

District  must  hare  failed  to  maintain  organisation  for  two  consecutive 
years,  in  addition  to  other  causes,  before  dissolution  is  lawful. 

Chap.  117,  Mar.  2.  1907. 

343.  New  Jersey:  Permitting  certain  boards  of  education  to  convey  school- 

houses  and  lands  to  the  boroughs  or  other  municipalties  in  which  they 
are  situate. 

Provided  the  lines  of  the  municipality  are  coextensive  with  the  lines 
of  the  school  district. 

Chap.  158,  May  10,  1907. 

344.  New  Jersey:  Enabling  adjoining  municipalities,  other  than  cities,  lyifif 

in  the  same  county,  to  consolidate  and  form  a  city. 

Prescribing  procedure,  elections,  etc.  Providing  that  the  term  of 
teachers  in  service  shall  be  added  to  the  time  devoted  to  teaching  under 
new  city  government,  in  all  legal  computations  of  the  time  spent  by  said 
teacher  in  teaching  in  said  new  city. 

Chap.  178,  Apr.  11,  1908. 

845.  New  York:  Amending  chap.  556,  Consolidated  School  Law,  1894,  relative 
to  changing  school  districts. 

Chap.  609,  July  18,  1907. 

346.  North  Dakota:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  sec.  949,  Revised  Codes* 

1905,  relative  to  attaching  adjacent  territory  for  school  purposes. 

Chap.  106,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

347.  North  Dakota.  Amending  sees.  938,  939,  940,  941,  943,  Revised  Codes,  1905^ 

relative  to  the  creation  of  special  school  districts  in  incorporated  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  constituting  a  part  of  a  school  district,  and  to 
dividing  the  property  and  indebtedness  of  such  school  districts. 

Chap.  223,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

348.  Ohio:  Repealing,   and   reenacting  with  amendments,   sec.  3923,   Revised 

Statutes  (1005),  as  amended  Apr.  25,  1904  (S.  B.  57,  p.  344,  Laws,  1904), 
abolishing  Joint  subdistricts. 

Providing  for  control  of  territory  of  subdistricts  forming  a  part  of 
two  townships,  both  of  which  have  centralized  schools. 

H.  B.  682,  p.  105,  Apr.  16,  1908. 

349.  Ohio:    Repealing  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  3893.     Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  the  annexation  of  territory  to  municipalities 
affecting  school  districts. 
Providing  for  procedure  for  transfer  of  property  of  annexed  territory. 

H.  B.  938,  p.  117,  Apr.  15,  1908. 

350.  Oklahoma:  Amending  sec.  1,  art.  1,  chap.  33,  I^ws,  1905,  relative  to  the 

consolidation  of  school  districts  and  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from 
school. 

Requiring  three-fourths  vote  Instead  of  majority  vote  to  effect  con- 
solidation. 

Chap.  77,  S.  B.  237,  p.  670,  May  2,  1908. 
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Oregon!  Sec  enactment  No.  1258. 

na  (ifK)7)  :  CoiiBtltuttoo^  art,  9,  sec.  2,  providing  that  no 
rporatkin  shall  be  granted,  changed,  or  amended  by  special 
private  or  qiiflst  public  corporations,  aiid  not  to  actiool 
e  t?,  McCflw,  58  S,  K  145,  77  S.  C.  351. 

j_So  es press  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
inflature  to  authorize  tlie  Incorporation  of  independent 
rfiftving  territory  in  more  than  one  county,  nor  can  bucIi 
!  Implied  from  any  of  its  provisions. — Park  v*  West,  lOS 

:  Under  const Itutfon*  art*  7,  sec.  S»  as  amended  in  1S83, 

the  legislature  may  provide  for  the  form  at  ion  of  school 

I  the  count tes  of  the  State  by  general  or  special  law,  with- 

DOtlce  required  in  other  cases  of  special  legislation,  the 

fM>wer  to  create  independent  school  districts  without  the 

^  '^itiAH  fek  onniw  #A».  ♦^Ktt  nnao^g^  f^f  gvich  au  act  belug  gls^eu* 

t1  %^  ^  KT 1?.  Baird  Independent  School 

(K.  .,  «      -^^^^^^^^^^ 

I,  Utah;  Relating  to  cities  of  i  and  third  clafl«,  providing  for 

.         the  settlement  between  a  bv«  n^        ^r  a  part  of  n  school  district 

^        and  a  city  when  annexed  by  e-.      non  ox    Ity  Hnilte, 

Chap,  m.  Mar.  14,  imt, 

56.  Vermont:  Providing  for  the  union  of  town  and  Incorporated  school  dis- 
tricts. 

No.  58,  Dec.  12,  1906, 

T,  Vermont;  Extending  the  laws  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  In 
towns  to  school  districts  in  unorganized  towns  and  gores  imd  to  Incor* 

fporated  school  districts.    Repe^lins  iec  1,  act  No.  2,  Acta.  1S0S  (sees.  65Ci, 
8Se,  828,  820,  851,  Statutes,  1904), 

Act  No.  60,  Dec  18, 1006.    (Apr.  1, 1907.) 

868.  Virginia:  Proyiding  for  the  organisation  and  govemm^t  of  incorporated 
communities  which  have  no  corporation  courts,  contain  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  are  hereafter  declared  to  be  cities  of  the  second  class. 
Ck)n8tltuting  such  second-class  cities  as  separate  school  districts,  pro- 
viding for  one  superintendent  of  schools  for  city  and  county.  Manner  of 
levying  taxes. 

Sec.  15,  chap.  2,  Jan.  23,  1908. 

359.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenactlng  subsec.  2,  chap.  240,  acts,  1906,  as 

amending  sec.  1470,  Ck)de,  1904,  relative  to  the  division  of  school  districts 
and  subdlstricts,  etc. 
Striking  out  clauses  providing  for  approval  by  state  superintendent. 

Chap.  42,  Feb.  15.  1908. 

360.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  75  (Ck>de  of  Public  Instruction),  relative  to 

school  districts  of  cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants. 

Providing  for  annexation  of  adjacent  or  contiguous  territory.    Pro- 
cedure. 

Sec.  17,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

361.  West  Virginia:  Enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  independent  school  dis- 

trict of  the  city  of  Charleston. 
Providing  for  special  election* 

Chap.  17,  Feb.  22,  1907. 
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B.  STATE  FINANCE  AND  SUPPORT. 


(a)  General. 

The  comparatively  large  number  of  enactments  relating  to  finance 
and  support  exhibits  clearly  the  continued  and  increasing  importance 
of  the  financial  aspects  of  public  education.  Of  the  fiscal  legislation 
of  a  general  character,  that  pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  "  Forest 
Reserve  Fund"  is  most  prominent.  California  (362),  Idaho  (364), 
Montana  (366),  Nebraska  (367),  Nevada  (369),  Oregon  (374),  Penn- 
sylvania (375),  Utah  (378),  Washington  (380),  and  Wyoming  (382) 
provide  that  a  certain  proportion  of  this  fimd  shall  go  into  the 
public-school  fund. 

The  two  decisions,  Kentucky  (D  365)  and  Texas  (D  377),  upon 
the  question  of  sectarian  instruction,  and  the  consequent  right  of 
schools  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  public-school  fimds,  are 
noteworthy  additions  to  the  decisions  already  rendered  in  a  number 
of  States  upon  this  point. 

862.  California:  Creating  the  "United  States  Forest  Reserve  Fund"  and  regu- 
lating the  manner  of  apportionment. 

Fund  to  be  composed  of  10  per  cent  of  moneys  received  from  forest 
reserves  In  pursuance  of  act  of  Congress  June  30,  1906.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  apportionment  received  by  any  county  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  unapportioned  county  school  fund.  ' 

Chap.  277,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

D  363.  Florida  (1905)  :  The  legislature  has  the  power  to  prescribe  what  college 
or  colleges  shall  be  the  recipient  or  recipients  of  the  interest  on  the  fund 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  donated  by  act  of  Congress  July  2,  1862, 
chap.  130,  12  Stat,  503,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  college  at  least  for 
instruction  In  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts. — State  v,  Bryan,  39  So., 
929. 

864.  Idalio:  Providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  forest  reserve  funds  received 
and  that  may  be  received  from  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  schools,  and  public  roads  of  the  counties  in  which  forest  reserves 
are  situated. 

State  treasurer  to  apportion  the  distributive  share  of  such  funds 
among  the  several  counties  in  which  such  reserves  are  situated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  of  such  reserve  in  such  county.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
thereof  to  be  paid  to  the  general  school  fund  of  the  county  for  use  in 
the  construction,  support,  and  maintenance  of  public-school  houses  and 
schools. 

S.  B.  No.  33.  p.  162,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

D  365.  Kentucky  (1905)  :  A  prayer  offered  at  the  opening  of  a  public  school,  im- 
ploring the  aid  and  presence  of  the  heavenly  Father  during  the  day's 
work,  asking  for  wisdom,  patience,  mutual  love,  and  respect,  looking 
forward  to  a  heavenly  reunion  after  death,  and  concluding  In  Christ's 
name,  is  not  sectarian,  and  does  not  make  the  school  a  "sectarian 
school,"  within  const.,  sec.  189,  prohibiting  the  appropriation  of  educa- 
tional funds  in  aid  of  sectarian  schools. — Hackett  v.  Brooksvllle  Graded 
School  Dist.,  87  S.  W.,  702;  27  Ky.  Law  Rep.,  1021 ;  69  L.  R.  A.,  592. 
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36Ct  Montana:   ProvWlng  for  tiio  Ulwtrlbuilon  anioug  tbp  viirtoiia  covmtles 

titled  tLereto  of  the  money  derhed  from  forest  rt*5**rves  iiu<1i*r  net  of 
Congress,  Jnoe  30,  11XM5. 
One-half  of  amount  to  go  to  general  Behool  fuud< 

Chap.  127,  yiSLT.  fi,  1907. 

367*  Nebraska;  Providing  for   tlie  distribution   of   the   United   States   foi^est 

reserre  fund  <?stabHslied  under  net  of  Coiip-ess,  June  30,  lOOG. 

Four-fifthfl  of  fund  to  go  to  public  achoolt*.  Prescribing  method  of 
distribution  and  api)ortionnient» 

Chap.  143,  Mar.  2SJ,  1007, 

D  368*  Netiraska  HflOS) ;  tfnder  nnconmitutlonal  nets  of  tlie  leu^slatnre,  th^ 
county  l>oard  levied  ta]ie»  ostensibly  for  the  high -school  dtstrtct^  which 
the  faxpnycr*  voltintarlly  paid.  Urtd,  that  the  taxes  may  be  dlfttrlbute*! 
to  I  lie  hjgb-scliool  district  of  the  connty  under  the  provlslofis  of  subae- 
quent  lepltilut ion, —School  Dist.  Ko,  30,  Cuming  County  t\  Cumiag  County, 
11«  N,  W.,  522. 

369.  Nevada :  Providing  that  10  per  cent  of  proceeds  of  fees  which  Issue  to  tlie 
counties  from  n?itional  forest  reserves  be  paid  Into  the  coiinty-fichool 
fund  of  the  county* 

Chap,  191,  Mar.  2^.  1907, 

070.  Sew  Jersey;  Amend Inif  «e(r,  1,  chap,  277,  Laws,  lf*07,  as  amending  rhnp. 
23r.,  Laws,  isas  (Rc*risloii,  1898),  rehitlve  to  punishment  of  crimes. 

Ko  contract  Ity  any  Slate  Institution  or  department  exceedlni^  $L000 
(formerly  ^KJ)  without  due  aUvertieement  and  bond,  except  Uy  state* 
house  commlfiston. 

Chap.  23,  Mar.  25,  19^^. 

37L  NortJi  Dakota:   Amending  necs.  J>26.  028,  and  935,  Revised  Codes*  190G, 

relative  to  deposits  of  school  funds  and  the  interest  therewi. 

Chap.  103,  Mar.  13,  1907* 

372.  Oklahoma:   Conferring  Jurisdiction   on   the  suE^remo   court  to   hear   and 

assets,  and  liabilities  between  certain  counties  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
fixing  basis  of  such  divisions  and  apportionment,  and  providing  a  penalty 
for  unlawfully  withholding  money  belonging  to  counties,  school  districts, 
municipal  townships,  cities,  and  towns,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

Chap.  26,  S.  B.  169,  p.  280,  Ajw.  10,  1908. 

373.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  and  regulathig  proceedings  in  eases  of  escheats 

of  property  as  enjoined  by  art  22,  Constitution. 

Proceeds  of  such  escheated  property  to  go  to  public-school  fund  of 
county  In  which  situated.    Prescribing  procedure. 

Chap.  32,  H.  B.  613,  p.  387,  May  27,  1908. 

374.  Oregon:  Providing  for  disposal  of  10  per  centum  received  from  the  United 

States  Qovemment  for  forest  reserve  rentals. 
Money  to  be  divided  equally  between  school  and  road  funda 

Chap.  160,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

375.  Pennsylrania:  Appropriating  $80,000  for  payment  of  annual  fixed  charge 

for  school  and  land  purposes  on  land  held  for  forest  reserve& 

According  to  No.  81,  acts,  1905.  ( See  enactment  186,  Bureau  of  Ednca- 
tion  Bulletin,  No.  8,  1906,  p.  41.) 

376.  South  Carolina:  Authorizing  state  treasurer  to  receive  from  the  United 

States  Government  a  certain  fund  and  to  hold  the  same  snbjeet  to  the 
uses  declared  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Act  No.  345,  p.  760,  Feb.  20,  1907, 
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D  877.  Texas  (1908)  :  *  The  holding  of  certain  exercises  in  the  public  schools. 
Held,  not  to  violate  constitution,  art.  1,  sec.  7,  and  art.  7,  sec.  5,  prohibit- 
ing the  drawing  from  the  treasury  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  sects,  re- 
ligious societies,  etc.— Church  r.  Bullock,  109  S.  W.,  115. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  constitution  to  forbid  the  use  of  public  funds 
for  the  support  of  any  particular  denomination  of  reliiflous  people, 
whether  they  be  Christians  or  of  other  religions. — Ihid, 

378.  Utah:  Creating  "the  county  road  and  school  fund  from  forest  reserve,'* 
and  providing  for  the  apportionment  and  distribution  thereof. 
One-half  of  apportionment  to  be  devoted  to  school  districts. 

Chap.  145,  Mar.  25,  1907. 

D  379.  Virginia  (1907) :  Acts  1860-70,  p.  165,  chap.  122,  sec.  10,  relating  to 
taxation  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  held  only 
to  protect  such  institution  against  higher  ^or  different  taxes  than  are 
levied  against  other  educational  institutions*  within  the  State. — Common- 
wealth V.  Trustees  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agrlcnltural  Institute,  56 
S.  E.,  594. 

liBnd,  houses,  etc.,  belonging  to  an  educational  Institution,  rented  out 
to  third  persons  for  profit,  held  not  used  exclusively  for  educational  pur- 
poses, within  constitution,  1869,  art.  10,  sec.  3,  exempting  such  property 
from  taxation.— (Commonwealth  t\  Trustees  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute. — Ihid, 

380.  Washington:  Providing  for  distribution  and  expenditure  of  moneys  re- 
ceived from  forest  reserves. 
To  be  expended  for  public  schools  and  roads. 

Chap.  185,  Mar.  1.^,  1907. 

D  381.  Wisconsin  (1908)  :  Laws,  1901,  p.  234,  chap.  188,  as  amended  by  I^ws, 
1903,  p.  525,  chap.  329,  requires  a  free  high  school  board,  if  facilities  war- 
rant, to  permit  persons  of  school  age  residing  in  any  town  or  incorix>- 
rated  village  not  within  a  free  high  school  district  to  atte^id  such  high 
school ;  and  I^aws,  1003,  p.  525.  chap.  320,  sec.  2,  authorizes  the  board  to 
charge  a  tuition  fee  against  the  city,  town,  or  village  from  which  the 
person  has  been  admitted,  showing  the  amount  of  tuition  which  the  **  dis- 
trict" is  entitled  to  recover,  which  amount  is  to  be  entered  on  the  tax 
roll  against  the  part  of  the  town  or  city  not  within  the  high  school  dis- 
trict from  which  the  tuition  Is  due.  Held,  that  such  tuition  Is  payable  to 
the  high  school  district  in  which  Instruction  Is  afforded,  and  not  to  the 
city  containing  such  district,  so  that  an  action  to  recover  the  same  must 
be  brought  by  the  district,  which  is  a  quasi  corporation,  and  not  by  the 
city. — City  of  Columbus  v.  Town  of  Fountain  Prairie,  115  N.  W.,  111. 

382.  Wyoming:  Regulating  distribution  of  funds  received  out  of  United  States 
forest  reserve  fund. 

Apportioning  fund  to  counties  In  proportion  to  reserve  acreage  con- 
tained, one-half  to  school  districts  and  one-half  for  betterment  of  public 
roads. 

Chap.  7,  Feb.  9,  1907. 


(b)  State  School  Lands. 

The  legislation  relative  to  state  school  lands  is  characterized  by 
providing  for  additional  safeguards  of  this  endowment  of  public 
education  so  as  to  prevent  as  ftr  as  possible  the  dissipation  of  these 
lands  through  the  various  forms  of  unwise  disposal.  North  Dakota 
(397)  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  relative  to  the  sale  of 
school  lanos;  Oregon  (403),  South  Dakota  (405-408),  and  Washing- 
ton (414-417)  enacted  protective  measures. 

•  See  "  Recent  decisions,"  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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The  constitutional  provisions  in  Oklahoma  (400),  and  the  sevet^ 
enactments  with  refereiice  to  the  care  of  the  school  lands  of  that 
State,  have  a  considerable  contemporary  intei^st.  In  lieu  of  section^s 
16  and  36,  and  other  lands  in  Indian  Territoiy^  Congress  appropri- 
ated to  Oklahoma  (4^2)  $5,000,000,  which  mim  h  diverted  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

383,  Iowa;  Hepenllng  sees.  2^>8  and  2855,  Code  Supplement,  1902,  and  sees. 
2S01*  and  280O,  CrxJe,  1807.  and  re&uacUng  substftutes  wltli  am^idmeats, 
relative  to  tbe  permanent  PcliiKil  fund. 

laundry  Bniendments  cmicerning  [»i*<X'(*clnre  in  the  sale  and  resale  of 
3Clif>f>l  lands;  reiKjrts  hy  eonnty  offlcials;  apportionmeit  of  Interests  and 
rents:  comt>ensutlon  of  county  auditor, 

Cliap,  151.  Apr.  10.  1907. 

3S4*  Kansas:  Relatire  to  forfeltnre  of  rlglit  and  interest  of  certain  pnrchasers 
In  and  to  sich*30l  lands,  prescrUdng  manner  in  wblch  such  forfeiture 
may  he  shova],  and  limiting  time  wltMo  wbteb  actlonB  may  be  hrongbt 
by  such  purtbasere  to  reoo%*er  sucb  lands,  or  for  the  detennlnatlon  of 
tbeir  Interest  therein. 

Chap.  373,  Jan*  34,  190T, 

385*  KansaB ;  Proyldin^  for  the  sale  of  islands  in  navigable  streams  for  benefit 
of  permanent  ^^bool  fund. 

Chap.  378,  Mar.  1,  1907, 

386.  Louisiana:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  2962,  Revised  Statutes  (1904), 
relative  to  leasini?  of  scliool  lands. 

ProvidluK  for  election  to  determine  upon  sale  of  timber  or  lease  of 
tnlnerai  rights.     Procedure* 

Act  No*  129,  July  2,  190B. 

387*  Loalsianat  Memorializing  Congregs  for  a  bill  jnranting  to  the  S?!tate  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  situated  In  the  State,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  thereof  to  be  used  in  the  support  of  the  common  schools^ 

Act  No.  272,  July  9,  1908. 

388.  Montana:  Relating   to   selection   of   indemnity   school   lands  and   lands 

granted  to  all  state  institutions  of  learning  and  for  public  buildings  in 
Montana. 

No  further  selections  to  be  made  in  counties  in  which  State  has  already 
selected  100,000  acres  or  more. 

Chap.  50,  Feb.  27.  1907. 

389.  Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  9865,  Cobbey^s  Annotated  Statutes,  1908,  relative 

to  certificates  of  purchase  of  lands  heretofore  sold,  and  repealing  sec. 
9870b,  Cobbey's  Annotated  Statutes,  Supplement,  1905. 

Fixing  rate  of  interest  on  sale  contracts  heretofore  issued;  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  sale  contracts  for  lands  hereafter  sold,  and  fixing 
rate  of  interest  on  same,  and  providing  for  interest  on  Interest  and  rental 
after  due. 

Chap.  133,  Apr.  5,  190r. 

390.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  9870,  Cob- 

bey's  Annotated  Statutes,  Supplement,  1905,  relative  to  the  sale  of  edu- 
cational lands,  and  repealing  sees.  9870a,  9870b,  9870c  Cobbey*s  Annotated 
Statutes,  Supplement,  1905  (chap.  144,  Laws,  1905). 

Sundry  amendments  relative  to  whom  sales  of  educational  lands  may 
be  mad& 

Chap.  134,  Apr.  9,  1907. 
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881.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  9872,  Cobbey's 
Annotated  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  taxation  of  certain  public  Idnds. 

Providing  for  taxation  of  educational  and  saline  lands  held  on  sale 
contract. 

Chap.  135,  Apr.  4, 1907. 

392.  New  Mexico:  Refunding  to  territorial  institutions  moneys  used  for  ex- 
penses in  selection  and  location  of  public  lands,  and  providing  for  pay- 
ment of  future  expenses  in  the  selection  and  location  of  public  lands. 

Concerns,  among  others,  Blind  Asylum,  Military  Institute,  normal 
schools.  School  of  Mines,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Agricultural  College^ 
oniyersity  and  common  school  incofne  fund. 

Chap.  79,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

893.  New  Mexico:  Providing  for  the  leasing,  sale,  management,  and  control  of 

all  lands  n6w  owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  Territory ;  creating  a 
territorial  land  office,  a  commissioner  thereof,  and  prescribing  the  duties 
of  such  officer;  providing  for  the  care,  custody,  disposition,  and  invest- 
ment of  moneys  derived  from  all  territorial  lands  by  leasing,  sale,  or 
otherwise.  Repealing  chap.  74,  Laws,  1899 ;  chap.  69,  Laws,  1901 ;  chaps. 
78  and  81,  Laws,  1903,  and  chaps.  90  and  111,  Laws,  1905. 

Relating  to  the  disposition  of  revenues  derived  from  land  sections 
16  and  36,  the  crediting  of  the  same  to  the  common  school  fund,  and  the 
apportionment  and  distribution  to  the  several  counties. 

Sees.  31,  32,  and  39,  chap.  104,  Mar.  21,  1007. 

894.  North  Dakota:  Authorizing  holders  of  state  or  school  land  contracts  for 

lands  over  which  railroads  have  been  or  may  be  located  and  established 
subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  such  contracts,  to  surrender  such  contracts 
and  obtain  new  contracts  for  the  land  less  the  rights  of  way  required 
for  such  railroad,  and  providing  for  the  pajrment  to  the  State  of  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  required  for  such  rights  of 
way  and  the  issuance  of  deeds  therefor. 

Chap.  225,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

396.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  183,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  the 
surrender  of  state  or  school  land  contracts  and  the  division  of  the  land 
covered  thereby,  and  the  issuance  of  new  contracts  for  such  subdivisions. 

Chap.  226,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

396.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  182,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  assignee 

of  purchasers  of  school  lands. 

Chap.  227,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

397.  North  Dakota:  Agreeing  to  amendment,  proposed  by  legislature  of  1905, 

to  sec.  158  of  the  constitution  relative  to  the  sale  of  state  lands. 

Modifying  conditions  for  nullification  of  contracts  for  sale  for  non- 
payment of  taxes.     (Vote  Nov.,  1908.) 

Con.  Res.,  p.  457,  Mar.  23,  1907. 

398.  Ohio:  Supplementing  sec.  1418,  Revised  Statutes,  by  adding  sec  1418a, 

legalizing  defects  in  proceedings  for  the  sale  of  all  lands  in  sec.  16,  and  of 
all  lands  in  any  other  section  in  lieu  thereof,  granted  for  school  purposes. 
In  all  townships  within  the  State. 

S.  B.  472,  p.  359,  May  9,  1908. 

399.  Oklahoma:  See  enactment  No.  J^S2, 
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Article  XL 

aTATE  AND  SCHOOL  LANB6, 


**  SEmoif  L  Tho  state  Lereby  accepts  all  grant s  of  land  and  dotiatifjns 
f»f  niotiey  naftde  by  the  Uiiltetl  States  under  the  provisions  of  tlie  eiiwhiiniij 
act*  MUd  any  other  acts  of  Congress,  for  the  usen  and  purr»oec;s  and  njxin 
the  conditlouu,  and  under  tJie  Umitatiuns  for  which  the  aame  are  granted 
or  donated;  and  the  failli  of  the  8tJ*te  Is  hereby  pledged  to  preserve  snch 
huids  and  mitnoys  and  ail  moneys  derived  froiJi  the  sale  of  any  of  said 
hmd^  ti&  a  ^cied  trof^t^  and  to  keep  the  eame  fnr  the  useiA  and  pnrjmses 
for  which  they  were  ^;^anted  or  donated* 

^^8kc\  2.  AH  proceeds  of  the  i^le  of  public  landft  that  have  heretofore 
been  or  may  be  bereafter  given  by  tbe  United  States  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  common  scIkwIb  of  this  State,  all  Bucb  |)er  centum  as  may 
be  granted  by  the  United  States  on  ttie  sales  of  public  lands,  the  sum  of 
five  million  dollars  nppropriiited  to  the  8tiito  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  common'  »<'hoolB  In  J  leu  gf  sections  sixteen  and  thirty -si  it^  and  other 
lamU  of  the  Indian  Territory,  the  proceeds  of  all  profierty  that  shall 
fall  to  tbe  State  hy  e.scheat,  the  proceeds  of  aU  gifts  or  donationst  to  the 
State  for  common  wohools  not  otht*rwl»e  apprtiprlated  hy  the  temiH  of  the 
gifts,  and  such  other  appropriations,  gifts,  or  donations  as  shall  be  made 
by  the  legishitiii^  for  the  benelit  of  tbe  common  sehctols,  shall  constitute 
the  i^ermanent  tR'tiool  fund,  the  Income  from  which  stiall  be  used  for  the 
mjilnteuauc!e  of  the  common  ^'hor>l»  In  the  State.  The  prtnciimi  shall  be 
deemed  a  trust  futid  held  by  the  State,  and  shall  foreier  remain  Inviolate, 
It  may  he  Increaaed,  but  sliall  never  he  diminished.  The  State  shail  retm- 
burse  Ha  id  permanent  sc'b<Kil  fund  for  ail  loss^es  thereof  which  may  in  any 
manner  occur,  and  no  portion  of  stiJd  fund  shall  he  diverted  for  any  other 
use  or  purjRiise. 

**  Sfcc.  3.  The  iQterest  and  Income  of  the  x>ermam^nt  school  fund,  the 
net  Income  frtmi  the  leasing  of  public  lands  whicb  iiave  Iii!en  or  may  be 
l^ranted  by  the  United  States*  to  the  State  for  the  use  and  beiieilt  of  the 
Ciimmon  E<jhf*ols,  together  with  any  reveuucf*  derived  from  taxes  author- 
Iae<l  to  be  levied  for  such  pviriH>f?4j*s,  and  any  other  sums  which  may  he 
added  thereto  by  law,  shall  be  used  and  applied  each  year  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  be,  for  this  purpose,  appor- 
tioned among  and  between  all  the  several  common  school  diatrlcts  of  the 
State  In  proportion  to  the  school  population  of  the  several  districts,  and 
no  part  of  the  fund  shall  ever  be  diverted  from  this  purpose,  or  uaed  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  support  and  maintenance  of  conunon  schools 
for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State. 

"  Sec.  4.  All  public  lands  set  apart  to  the  State  by  Congress  for  chari- 
table, penal,  educational,  and  public  building  purposes,  and  all  lands  taken 
in  lieu  thereof,  may  be  sold  by  the  State,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  legislature  may  prescribe,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of 
the  enabling  act. 

"  SEa  5.  Section  thirteen  in  every  portion  of  the  State,  which  has  been 
granted  to  the  State,  shall  be  preserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  the  University  Preparatory  School,  one- 
third;  of  the  normal  schools  aow  established,  or  hereafter  to  be  estab- 
lished, one-third;  and  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and 
Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  one-third.  The  said  lands 
or  the  proceeds  thereof  as  above  apportioned  to  be  divided  between  the 
institutions  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  said 
lands  so  reserved,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof,  or  of  any  indemnity 
lands  granted  in  lieu  of  section  thirteen  shall  be  safely  kept  or  invested 
and  preserved  by  the  State  as  a  trust,  which  shall  never  be  diminished, 
but  may  be  added  to,  and  the  income  thereof,  interest,  rentals,  or  other- 
wise, only  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  said  educational 
institutions.  Such  educational  institutions  shall  remain  under  Hie  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  State  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  granted  for  educational  purposes,  or  the  in- 
come or  rentals  thereof,  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any  religions  or 
sectarian  school,  college,  or  university,  and  no  portion  of  the  funds  arising 
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from  the  sale  of  sections  thirteen  or  any  indemnity  lands  selected  in  lieu 
thereof,  either  principal  or  interest,  shall  ever  be  diverted,  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  from  the  purpose  for  which  said  lands  were 
granted  to  the  State. 

"  Sec.  6.  The  permanent  common  school  and  other  educational  funds 
shall  be  invested  in  first  mortgages  upon  good  and  improved  farm  lands 
within  the  State  (and  in  no  case  shall  more  than  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
reasonable  valuation  of  the  lands  without  improvements  be  loaned  on  any 
tract),  Oklahoma  state  bonds,  county  bonds  of  the  counties  of  Oklahoma, 
school  district  bonds  of  the  school  districts  of  Oklahoma,  United  States 
bonds ;  preference  to  be  given  to  the  securities  in  the  order  named. 

'*The  legislature  shall  provide  the  manner  of  selecting  the  securities 
aforesaid,  prescril)e  the  rules,  regulations,  restrictions,  and  conditions 
upon  which  the  funds  aforesaid  shall  be  loaned  or  Invested,  and  do  all 
things  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  funds  and  permanency'  of  the 
investment." 

401.  OklahomA:  Providing  for  appraisement  of  lands  granted  to  the  State  for 

educational  and  other  public  building  purposes;  authorizing  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  land  office  to  procure  geographical  and  statistical  informa- 
tion concerning  the  same ;  providing  for  renewal  of  certain  leases  thereon 
pending  such  appraisement,  and  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the 
land  office  to  make  leases  thereafter. 

Chap.  49,  H.  B.  414,  p.  484,  Apr.  8,  1908. 

402.  Oklahoma:  Authorizing  commissioners  of  the  land  office  to  lease  public 

lands  for  oil  and  gas  i)urix)8es. 

Income  from  school  lands  leasc^d  to  go  to  proper  school  fund. 

Chap.  49,  S.  B.  838,  p.  490,  May  28,  1908. 

403.  Oregon:  Repealing  chaps.  2  and  3,  tit.  32,  Bellinger  and  Cotton's  Anno- 

tated Codes  and  Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  public  lands,  and  repealing 
S.  B.  Xo.  154.  p.  308,  I^iws,  lOa^,  relative  to  the  selection  of  indemnity 
school  land,  and  repealing  S.  B.  No.  80,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  land 
clerk's  salary,  and  rei)ealing  II.  B.  No.  40,  p.  21,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to 
investment  of  the  surplus  of  the  irreducible  school  fund,  etc.,  and  enact- 
ing substitutes. 

Providing  for  the  acquisition,  classification,  management,  control,  leas- 
ing, sale,  and  disposition  by  the  State  of  all  lands  inuring  to  the  State 
from  any  and  all  sources,  and  for  the  management  and  investment  of 
moneys  arising  therefrom,  constituting  all  necessary  officers  therefor, 
specifying  their  duties  and  salaries,  giving  them  full  i)owers  for  the  per- 
formance thereof,  protecting  said  lands  from  trespass  and  injury,  and 
providing  penalties. 

Chap.  117,  Feb.  23.  1907. 

D  404.  Oregon  (1907)  :  Constitution,  art.  8,  sec.  5,  provides  that  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  state  treasurer  shall  constitute  a  Ijoard  of  com- 
missioners for  the  sale  of  school  and  university  lands  and  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  their  powers  and  duties  shall 
be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Held,  that  such  board  was  the 
state's  instrument  for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  state  school  lands,  and 
its  decisions  with  reference  to  who  should  be  entitled  to  a  patent  prior  to 
the  issuance  thereof  were  not  subject  to  review  by  the  courts. — De  Laittre 
t\  Board  of  Com'rs,  149  F.  800. 

405.  South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  393,  art.  1,  chap.  6.  Revised  Political  Code, 
1903,  relating  to  fees  derived  from  the  lease  and  sale  of  school  and  pub- 
lic lands. 

Chap.  225,  Mar.  0.  1907. 
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406*  Bouth    Dakota:  Providing  for  tbe  elneslficatiou  and  sale  of  Indetnnlf 

cominon  scliool,  aod  endowment  lands. 

Proriding  for  flnsslflcatfon  into  agrtcultural,  timber,  and  grazing  Inndi', 
and  for  the  annuiil  sale,  beginning  with  ttie  year  1S>08,  of  50,000  acres 
imtli  one-fourth  of  ench  Ian  els  Is  sold. 

Chap.  220.  Mar,  e,  19m. 

400'.  South  Dakota:  Promo  Mug  the  einkiag  of  arteelaD  wellB  upon  school  and 
public  Itiuds, 

Chap.  227,  Mar*  7,  1907, 

408,  South    Dakota;    Amending    see,    385,    Reviswi    Political    Code*    19<)3,    as 

amended  hf  ehapu  145,  Lawi^,  lfK)5,  relative  to  patents  to  state  lands. 

Chap*  228,  reb.  8,  1907. 

409,  Texas;   Validating  certain  sales  of  school  lands. 

Chap.  18,  Mar.  14,  1907, 

410,  Texas:  Authorising  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  offlce,  with  tha 

cciusent  and  Approval  of  tlie  governor  and  attorney -general,  to  sell  the 
gnayule,  lechugullla,  and  oUier  vegetation  on  ^hoo)  land,  and  to  enter 

Into  contnicte  for  tlie  jinriwse  of  determining  the  commercial  value  of 

sahstanees  foimd  upon  public  free  scbool  laud. 

Chap,  135.  Apr.  18.  1907, 

411,  Texas:   Providing  for  the  survey  of  mineral  bearing  schoc^l  landsu 

Chap.  147.  Apr,  la  1907. 

D  412,  Texas  (1110??)  :  The  policy  of  the  State  la  tlit*  disiKJsltion  of  its  schwl 
lands  i«  to  sell  only  to  tliowe  who  will  actually  settle  ou  them  and  occupy 
them  Q.B  homes. — Bourn  t\  Kobluson,  107  S,  W.,  873. 

413.  t'tab:   Approi printing  ^O.OTK)  to  the  state  board  of  land  commissioners  for 

the  eaiphiyment  of  coungel  and  exists  iinU  exiieiiise^  nf  witnesses  in  the 
tirosecatJon  or  defense  of  suits,  action,  or  proceedings,  wherein  the  title  or 
right  of  tlie  State  to  schof>l  hind»  !a  brought  into  question. 

Chap.  11,  Feb.  28,  1907. 

414.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  25,  chap.  66,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  sec.  1, 

cliap.  127,  Laws,  1905,  relating  to  assessments  of  state,  school,  granted, 
and  other  lands  for  drainage  purposes. 

Chap.  91,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

415.  Washington:  Relative  to  the  board  of  state  land  comissioners. 

Providing  for  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  legislature  upon  the 
management  of  and  laws  concerning  public  lands. 

Chap.  114,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

416.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  14,  chap.  89,  Laws,  1897,  relative  to  the  sale 

or  lease  of  state  lands. 

Chap.  152,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

417.  Washington:  Amending  sundry  sections  of  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes 

relating  to  the  selection,  survey,  management,  reclamation,  lease,  aud 

disposition  of  state  lands. 

Chap.  256,  Mar.  20,  1907. 
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(c)  Permanent  State  School  Funds:  Composition  and  Investment. 

The  most  important  item  of  legislation  under  this  heading  is  that 
of  Vermont  (435),  providing  for  the  management,  investment,  and 
distribution  of  the  permanent  school  fund  created  in  1904.^    This 
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legislation  was  the  direct  result  of  the  plan  formulated  by  the  special 
commission  appointed  in  1904.  It  is  thought  to  be  of  sufficient  gen- 
eral interest  to  warrant  the  presentation  of  the  measure  in  full.  The 
use  of  the  federal  payment  of  $5,000,000  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
(432)  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  that  State  has 
already  been  noted.  Nebraska  (425)  and  North  Dakota  (430)  each 
proposed  amendments  to  their  constitutions  relative  to  the  extension 
of  the  investment  of  educational  funds. 

417a.  California:  Providing  for  the  loan  from  the  school-land  fund  to  tlie 
State  of  $250,000,  and  providing  for  the  transfer,  repayment  with  inter- 
est, etc. 

Exempting  money  so  loaned  and  transferred  from  the  provisions  of 
sec.  680,  Political  Code,  1906,  relative  to  the  conversion  of  school  funds 
into  bonds. 

Chap.  409,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

418.  ]>elaware:  Authorizing  and  directing  the  state  treasurer  to  transfer  tlie 

8um  of  $5,900  from  the  general  fund  to  the  school  fund. 

Made  in  order  to  observe  provision  of  sec.  4,  art.  X,  of  state  consti- 
tution, concerning  the  Inviolability  of  the  school  fund. 

Jt.  Res..  Chap.  263,  Jan.  17,  1907. 

419.  Indiana:  Directing  the  distribution  of  certain  special  funds,  as  a  imrt  of 

the  common  school  fund,  and  providing  for  the  adjudication  of  "  un- 
claimed estates  "  funds  for  payment  Into  common  school  fund. 

Special  funds  known  as  "  common  school  fund  balance, "  "  old  sinking 
fund,"  **  surplus  revenue  fund,"  "excess  bid  sinking  fund,"  "sales  com- 
mon schools  lands."  and  "  sales  swamp  land,"  total,  $99,628.95,  to  becom(» 
part  of  c<mmion  school  fund.  Also  unclaimed  estates  funds  remaining  In 
state  treasury  for  five  years. 

Chap.  43,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

420.  Indiana:  Concerning  the  publishing  for  loan  of  the  common  school  fund. 

Providing  for  quarterly  advertisement  by  county  auditor  of  amount 
subject  to  loan;  maximum  tnibllcatlon  foe  of  ^^.no.  Loan  funds  of  .$1,000 
to  Ik*  i)osted  In  auditor's  office.  Special  provision  for  publication  in  cities. 
Penaltv  for  noncompliance  by  auditor. 

Chap.  50.  Feb.  25,  1907. 

421.  Kansas:  Rei>eallnp,   and   reenactlng  with  amendments,  chap.  473.   T.aws. 

1905,  relative  to  the  exchange  of  bonds  held  by  the  permanent  school  f\md. 

Chap.  377.  Mar.  9.  1907. 

422.  Massachusetts:   Uei)enllng.  and  reenactlng  with  amendments,  chap.  100, 

acts,  100,3,  relative  to  the  technical  wlucatlon  fund,  T'nlled  States  grant. 

Chap.  121,  Feb.  16.  1907. 

423.  Minnesota:  Amending  sec.  24.35.  Revised  Laws.  190.5.  relative  to  the  board 

of  lnv(»stment  of  iM»rnianent  school  and  university  funds. 
Sundry  amendments  regarding  Investment  and  Interest. 

Chap.  348,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

424.  Minnesota:  Relating  to  the  swamp-land  fund  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Providing  for  the  transfer  of  certain  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
swamp  lands  to  the  "  swa midland  fund."  Allotting  one-half  of  the  annual 
interest  therefrom  to  the  "general  school  fund"  and  one-half  to  the 
"revenue  fund."  "Revenue  fund"  to  go  to  the  several  educational  and 
charitable  Institutions. 

Chai).  3S5,  Apr.  24,  VMM, 

<«470-  Ot)     -  6 
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rt^JiiHvr  to  thti  InvL>Ktiueut  of  etliieatitjiiul  funds, 

Kxk'Tulhijf  |M>%vi'r  ijf  invemiJUHit  ^i  Jis  tn  hirhuU'  N*^lHlt*i'*Hl  h*'Iwk>1  dU- 
trk't  tK>uctH  of  tin*  i^Uiti*  and  sneU  LitUt*i'  hw:nririt*K  mw  tin*  Jfirfstlnture  may 
twm  time  to  time  direci.     (AUniitt-nU  NovemWr,  IIm^n.j 

Jt.  iu«a„  ciiiip,  L'ui.  Bliir-li.  imrr. 

4211.  Ni^w  Mexteo:  KeiHttvD  U*  the  saJe  of  intojik«tln(^  llcinorw  on  traltis, 

Fiiuds  derived  froui  lieeu«ea  ami  n\n^  h*  be  [mid  ildu  U'lrlturtal  scliiiol 
fund. 

8ef.  Ti,  cUap.  8,  Mar.  6,  tWH. 

427<  Kortli  Dakota;  Aiiieudliik'  »t*c,  liS5,  Reviitnl  t'ode^,  liicx>,  |)ro^'ldUig  for  Ibt! 

api^idntnifnt  r»f  !i  iU*p<ity  I'^mmilsatoner  of  university  atid  BclumI  liind«. 
Substituting  deimty  for  clilef  tierk. 

Chap.  Ittfi,  Mur.  13,  1907. 

42i.  Nofth    Ihikotn;   Auienditi*?   net-.   155.    vhnn.   4,    IttMl^w^l    Ctided,    liKiG.   and 

sinipndalnry  iirtR,  r*^Iut|vi*  tti  !nvi>stnieut  of  iR*nimnent  wlioej)  funds  by 
the  Iiujml  of  nnivvfsiHy  }ind  tiL'Uiiol  lamLs  {tiee  di«ii»  22AJ, 

Eiteodhii:  inm-er  iif  luvrstminu  so  aw  to  include  bondrt  (tf  couutjen  fitnl 
towiiwhips  within  Stati*.  i'nividhit?  fur  L-oinjienHiititiu  i>f  meniVnT:?  i*f 
t>i>nrd*  Kundt'y  amejitlniealt*  eouuernlng  coudit!cnia  of  irrvf^tnnmt  lu  fjann 
mortgageft. 

Chttih  221,  ^iiir.  m,  MKn* 

429.  Nartli  Hitkotn:  Ainendluj^  im\  IfiTj,  f'hap.  4,  Kevl^etl  CodeH.  UH>ri,  relnilve 
to  lnvT8tnjent  i»f  ^lernHinenl  HeliiJol  funds  hy  lint  hcmnl  of  u(dvt*rstfy  und 
m.'hool  lauds  (ei*cebaii.  221). 

C'hafi*  22*^.  Jan.  1*J,  IIKJT. 

430^  North  Dttlcota:  Agreolii^f  t"  ameudiueut  [irotw^i]  Uy  ie^^t»liiture  of  11K>5»  ta 
mi\  102  of  the  con«tltutlou,  relative  to  iuvtwtinent  of  i»eruiaueiit  school 
ftmdH. 

Extendlnjr  Investment  f^  n^  to  tuelude  tromitj,  towiishlji,  niualel|itiK  and 
diiitna^o  bondis  of  ^5  la  Its  and  bondjs  of  other  Statei  that  liave  never 
repudiated  any  indebtedness. 

Con.  Res.,  p.  456.  Mar.  23,  1907. 

431.  Oklahoma:  Conferring  on  the  eomniissioners  of  the  land  office,  consisting 

of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  state  auditor.  sui)erintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  president  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  authority  to 
manage,  loan,  invest,  and  regulate  investment  and  deposit  of  the  per- 
manent school  funds. 

Chap.  76,  H.  B.  8,  p.  664,  Dec.  18,  1907. 

432.  Oklahoma:  Authorizing  payment  to  the  state  treasurer  of  $5,000,000  and 

interest  thereon,  appropriated  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  June  16,  1906,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  common  schools 
of  the  State,  in  lieu  of  sections  16  and  36  and  other  lands,  in  Indian 
Territory. 

Chap.  76,  II.  B.  643,  p.  IW2,  Dec.  17,  1907. 

433.  Oregon:  Memorializing  Congress  to  enact  a  law  to  give  to  the  State,  to 

become  a  part  of  the  principal  of  the  irreducible  school  fund,  the  net 
receipts  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  from  all  the  forest 
reserves  within  the  State. 

S.  Jt.  Mem.  No.  5,  p.  518,  Feb.  14,  1907. 

434.  Soath  Dakota:  Authorizing  the  commissioner  of  school  and  public  lands 

to  sell  pine  timber  grown  ufwu  such  lands. 
rnK-tHMls  to  go  to  pennanent  school  fnnd. 

Chap.  224,  Feb.  25,  1907. 
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435.  Vermont:  Providing  for  a  permanent  public-school  fund,**  creating  a  board 
of  trustees  to  manage  the  same,  and  directing  the  investment  and  dis- 
tribution thereof.  Amending  sec.  740,  Public  Statutes,  1894,  and  reiiealing 
sees.  737,  738,  741,  742,  743,  744,  749,  750,  751,  753,  and  all  amendments 
thereto.  Public  Statutes,  1894.    Rei)ealing  act  No.  42,  Acts,  1904. 

"Section  1.  The  sum  of  two  hundred  forty  thousand  dollars  returned 
by  the  National  (Jovernment  to  the  State  in  settlement  of  the  civil  war 
claims,  the  Huntington  fund,  the  United  States  deposit  money,  and  such 
other  additions  as  may  hereafter  be  made  to  the  fund  hereby  established 
shall  be  forever  held  intact  and  In  reserve  as  a  permanent  public  school 
fund. 

*•  Sec.  2.  A  board  to  be  known  as  trustees  of  ])ermanent  school  fund  is 
hereby  constituted,  consisting  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-govenior.  state 
treasurer  and  suiierintendent  of  education,  ex  otUcio,  and  three  persons 
to  be  apiK)inted  biennially  by  the  governor,  whose  term  of  otiice  shall 
continue  until  the  first  day  of  November  of  the  next  biennial  year  and 
until  their  successors  are  apiwinted  and  qualified,  unless  sooner  removed 
by  the  governor.  Said  trustees  shall  invest  the  permanent  public  school 
fund  in  the  following-named  securities  only:  United  States  bonds,  state 
bonds,  bonds  of  cities  and  school  districts  located  in  the  United  States, 
excluding  Territories,  and  having  a  i)opulation  of  over  twenty  thousand, 
and  bonds  of  towns,  cities  and  villages  In  this  state,  whose  total  indebted- 
ness does  not  exceed  five  times  the  amount  of  the  grand  list.  Said  board 
of  trustees  Is  empowered  to  receive  gifts,  becjuests  or  additions  to  such 
permanent  public  school  fund,  and  all  imrohases  and  sales  of  securities 
shall  be  made  by,  and  all  securities  shall  l)e  taken  in  the  name  of,  and 
so  far  as  i>ossible  made  payable  to  the  trustei»s  of  permanent  school  fund. 

"Sec.  13.  The  income  only  from  siild  i)ermanent  school  fund  shall  be 
covered  into  the  state  treasury,  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  which  shall 
annually  be  divided  among  the  towns,  cities,  and  unorganlze<l  towns  and 
gores  entitled  thereto.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  forty-five  thousand 
dollar  reserve  fund  Is  dlvldeil,  and  the  remaining  tmrtion  of  the  income 
shall  be  divided  by  the  state  treasurer  among  the  towns,  cities,  and  un- 
organized towns  and  gores  according  to  the  number  of  legal  schools 
maintained  the  preceding  year,  and  such  division  shall  be  made  at  the 
ssime  time  the  moneys  derived  from  the  stiite  K<'hool  tax  are  now  divided. 
The  Income  thus  distributed  shall  be  use<l  solely  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  and  shall.  In  unorgjuilzed  towns  and  gores,  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  several  school  districts  which  have  maintained  a  legal  school 
the  prec*edlng  year,  and  in  towns  having  a  district  lncoriK>rated  by  a 
si)eclal  act  of  the  general  assembly,  as  Is  provided  for  the  division  in 
such  towns  of  money  received  from  the  State  school  tax." 

Act  No.  54,  Dec.  14,  1900. 

430.  V'ermont:  Directing  the  payment  for  printing  5(X)  copies  of  the  report  of 
the  siKKrlal  commission  on  i>ernianent  scIhm)!  fund. 

Jt.  Res.  No.  494,  Dec.  7,  VMM), 

437.  Washington:   I'roviding  for  investment  of  the  permanent  school  fund  and 

1  permanent  funds  of  the  normal  sc1kk)1s,  state  university,  scientific  school, 
agi-lcultnral  college,  and  charitable,  educational,  penal,  and  reformatory 
institutions. 

Creating  a  state  board  of  finance  to  be  coniix)sed  of  governor,  state 
treasurer,  and  state  auditor.  Prescribing  mode  and  conditions  of  in- 
vestment of  funds. 

Chap.  12,  Feb.  11,  1907. 

438.  Wasliington :   Relating  to  escheats. 

All  escheats  to  belong  to  permanent  school  fund. 

Chap.  133,  Mar.  12,  1907. 


"i^'rentcul  in  jucordano'  with   n'conmicmlation**  of  coramURlon  provided  for  by  ncf  \o. 
41.'.  Acts.  l!)(H.      (S«t»  riiactinont  No,  l'(Mj,  niiroiui  of  Education  lUillctin,  No.  3,  1000.) 
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(d)  State  Taxation  for  School  Purposes, 

The  legislation  of  the  hi^iinium  with  respect  to  state  taxation  mr 
p  u  b  1  i  r  ischool  p  1 1  i*poises  ca  n  t  a  i  n  s  se  v  era  1  i  n  i  port  ant  e  n  a  ct  men  t s.  Those 
of  Arkansas  {43J>),  Indiana  (441),  Maine  (443),  Oklahoma  (44^), 
(447),  Te^m  (Uh),  Utah  (149),  and  of  Washington  (451),  are  se- 
lected as  indicative  of  tlie  marked  trend  to  provide  for  u  more  gen- 
eitJus  yupjKjrt  of  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools-  Of 
the  foregoing  list^  the  increased  si^hool  revenue  provided  in  Indiana 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  special  mention. 

439*.  Arkansas:  Amending  act  No,  2tit5,  acts,  tWT^  i-elfltlve  to  rate  of  taxation 
for  general  state  purttoscs. 

Increiislngf  wtale  tax  for  saj^ptirt  ^jf  common  (sctiools  from  2  to  Z  mUle. 

Hec,  1,  act  No.  189,  A[>r.  IT.  1907. 

440.  initials:  Providlngr  ffir  tlie  net'esiarj*  revenue  tor  state  pnr|>09ep. 

F*rovkling  tbat  there  l^e  rali^eil  for  state  8c1m>o1  pnriKjsets  to  tie  dcsii:- 
uutHt  nn  "state  f^^bcm]  fund,*'  the  sain  tif  ^LiMUMiOO  tiiwn  the  risse^Aetl 
tillable  profierty  for  each  of  the  yearn  1IM>7  autl  lt]08,  in  Hen  gf  thi*  2 
mill  tax. 

S,  B.  Me,  p.  4^  Mar  2T.  IflOT. 

441*.  Indiaaii:    Ameadlui;  sec.  1,  diap.  32,  Ijiw»,  if^^,  providtug  for  the  iev^r  of 

an  nnnnol  tax  for  a  Htate  common  schtHil  t  nit  Ion  fund. 

Increntiing  ttie  anniaU  ti*x  fnnn  11  cents  jiad  ti  mUla  to  LS  ceots  and  <J 
mills,  J) lid  providing  In  HddittMii  thereto  a  jniil  tax  uf  50  cents  upon  each 
leiial  voter,  [St>e  ctun'ement  ^21.  p.  48,  Barean  of  E<lucution  Hiilletia 
No,  ;i,  rjnm,  «r;ite  Hchml  Sy^teui^,] 

Chap.  24a  Mar.  11,  1907, 

D442.  LouiMlanu  i  ItKtS)  :  The  school  tax  author ize^l  Uy  institution,  urt.  2:12,  to 
he  levU-*!  In  nUl  of  public  Kchodls.  Is  not  a  siieclfl]  HHsossmeat,  and  proiK^rty 
ex  em  pi  oil  tmm  taxation  bv  the  e<  institution  is  not  ?^  abject  to  it.— ^IjOuIs- 
hum  &  X.  \\\  R.  Co,  r,  Stnte  Hoard  t>f  Ai^prait^erw,  4o  8o„  3^. 

445.  Malue:  Amending-  sec.  J 24,  chap.  15,  Revised  Stutntes,  1003,  relative  to  the 
mill  tax. 

Increasing  state  tax  for  support  of  common  schools  from  1  mill  to  IJ 
mills. 

Sec.  2,  chap.  Ill,  Mar.  26,  1907.     (Jan.  1,  1908). 

444.  Nebraska:  Rei)ealing    sec.    11,156,    Cobbey's    Annotated    Statutes,    1903, 

relative  to  special  state  tax  levy  of  li  mills  for  the  state  common  school 

fund. 

Chap.  125,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

445.  Nevada:  See  enactment  No.  29. 

446.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  a  tax  on  gifts,  inheritances,  bequests,  legacies, 

devices,  and  successions  in  certain  cases. 

One-half  of  proceeds  of  tax  to  be  used  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  as  other  available  state  common  school  funds. 

Chap.  81,  H.  B.  492,  p.  733,  May  26,  1908. 

447.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  tax  on  income. 

Proceeds  from  graduated  income  tax  to  he  for  the  benefit  of  available 
common  school  fund  of  the  State. 

Chap.  81,  H.  B.  557,  p.  730,  May  26,  1908. 

448.  Texas:  Amending  art.  5047,  chap.  1,  tit.  104,  Revised  Civil  Statutes,  1895, 

relative  to  ad  valorem  taxes  for  free-school  purposes. 
Incrensing  state  levy  fnnn  18  to  20  cents  per  $100. 

Chap.  66,  Apr.  5,  1907. 
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440.  Utah:  Prui)08ing  an  auiendmeut    to  sec.   7,  art.   l.'J,  of   the  constitution 
relative  to  revenue  and  taxation. 

Fixing  the  proportion  of  the  maxininni  tax  rate  (S  mills)  to  be  devoted 
to  the  enumerated   puri)osea;    4*    mills  for  general   state   purposes;   3 
mills  for  district-school  purposes:  one-half  mill  for  high-school  purposes. 
S.  J.  R.  No.  2,  p.  272  (to  be  effective  Jan.  1,  IIKK)). 
Defeated,  November,  1908. 

450.  Vermont:   Exempting  real  and  i>ersonal  proi>ert.v  of  college  fraternities  and 

societies  from  taxation. 

Excepting  that  held  for  investment  puri)oses. 

Act.  No.  27.  Dec.  «,  1006. 

451.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  Ill,  chap.  US  (Code  of  Public  Instruction), 

I^ws,  1897,  relative  to  state  levy  of  taxes  for  school  puri)oses. 

Increasing  amount  of  annual  state  tax  from  $G  to  $10  for  every  child 
of  school  age.     Maxinnini,  5  mills.     Manner  of  apportionment. 

Chai).  102,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

452.  West  Vii^inia:  Amending  and  recnacting  sec.  1(X>,  fhap.  .35,  Acts,  190.'), 

i*elatlve  to  the  payment  of  taxes  ui)on  proi)erty  assessed  by  tlie  board  of 
public  works. 

Duty  of  state  auditor  in  cases  of  overpayment  of  taxe.s.    Certificate  to 
county  courts,  school  districts,  and  municipalities. 

Chain  48,  Jan.  25,  1907. 


(e)  General  Apportionment  of  State  School  Funds;  Special  State  Aid  for  Ele- 
mentary Education. 

Of  the  means  for  the  extension  and  development  of  public  educa- 
tion none  possesses  more  widespread  influence  than  that  of  the  ^neral 
financial  support  by  the  State  as  a  unit.  To  this  end  systems  of 
general  state  taxation  have  been  inaugurated  and  permanent  state 
school  funds  have  been  established.  By  the  income  derived  from 
these  two  sources  the  States  have  aimed  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the 
support  of  public  schools  by  local  taxation  alone,  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  local  endeavor  for  the  provision  of  adequate  educational 
opportunities,  and  to  equalize  the  frequently  varying  advantages  for 
education  among  the  different  communities  in  the  same  State. 

The  most  important  problem  in  this  connection  is  that  of  an  equi- 
table and  just  form  of  distribution  or  apportionment  of  the  state  edu- 
cational revenues  in  order  that  tlie  ends  above  mentioned  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  in  order  that  the 
support  provided  through  the  State  may  become  a  real  and  positive 
force  in  the  provision  of  adequate  school  facilities  for  all  the  children 
in  the  State.  Distributions  to  the  various  school  communities  of  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  taxes  paid,  property  valuation,  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  total  school  enrollment  for  a  certain  definite 
period,  average  daily  membership,  average  daily  attendance,  or 
aggregate  days  of  attendance  may  be  indicated  among  the  methods 
that  have  been  devised  and  utilized,  singly  or  in  combination,  at 
various  times  by  different  States.     In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 


^i  

\       I  e  imsis  *)f  the  school  population  or  rpaais  1ms  lieeii; 

and  liug  met  hot!  at  the  pit\seu(  I  hue. 

ait  aim  nf  this  latter  method  of  distrihutifin  U  t0'l 
dim  »ens  of  local  support  and  to  equnlize  the  educational  1 

oppi.  lin  the  State  upon  the  presimiption  that  the  school 

piipn  best  mde3£  of  the  local  edtteutiooal  needs.     How- 

ever, States,  diirinir  i-ecent  years^  the  wealcness  of  this 

:onci  een  recognized,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 

/bmn  Ingle  or  combinntiou  method  of  distribution  whichl 

wou  ^  preserve  an  e'juality  in  the  a  mount  of  assistance 

given  le  to  the  differer^t  ,s*'liooI  eoinmiuiities,  but  which  , 

would   .^  give  help   where   help   was   most    needed,    Tli«^ 

methods  ot  oi^j^.^ji       -  ^.-  t    ?hofil  enrolbnent  or  attend- 

ance Ijelong  to  this*  ciaa*?  o^  ^         s  I'ecently,  it  has  come  to  Ijo  , 

recognized  that  the  nm  le,      niployed  gives  a  far  better! 

basis  for  disistvibution  than  ej  *  sc    >ol  census  or  school  attend- j 

ance,  and  that  a  combination  number  of  teachers  and  the 

amount  of  school  attendanct^  rvpi-e^wsnts  perhaps  the  most  equitable 
method  for  the  utilization  (»f  the  state  9cho**I  fund. 

Any  reasonable  estimate  of  comparative  impt:»rt.unce  would  place  aj 
number  of  t)ie  items  of  this  group  in  the  front  rank  of  pmgressival 
legislation.  More  and  more  each  year  the  different  States  are 
endeavoring  to  extend  financial  assistance  to  the  least  wealthy  school 
communities  by  making  direct  appropriations  for  the  expansion  and 
impi*ovement  of  the  various  grades  of  clementar}^  schools.  Con- 
necticut  (459,  460),  Florida  (461,  462),  Maine  (466),  Maryland 
(467),  Minnesota  (468),  Nebraska  (469),  Ohio  (476),  Utah  (484), 
Virginia  (486),  West  Virginia  (489),  and  Wisconsin  (491,  492), 
may  be  selected  as  typical  of  what  is  being  accomplished  to  raise 
educational  standards  by  wisely  directed  financial  assistance.  In- 
diana (631)  amended  her  noteworthy  enactment  of  1905  establishing 
a  reserve  fund  to  be  distributed  to  those  communities  which  had 
made  the  maximum  local  effort  permitted  by  law  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  and  yet  were  unable  to  meet  the  minimum  educational 
demands  and  standards  established  by  the  State. 

The  decision  of  the  California  supreme  court  (D  457)  as  to  the 
status  of  kindergartens  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  is 
included  under  this  head  because  of  the  present  day  widespread 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  as  an  integral  part  of 
piddic-school  system. 

45.*^.  Alabama:  See  enactment  No.  706, 

454.  Arizona:  Amending  subdivs.  1,  2,  and  3,  par.  2258  (sec.  128,  chap.  16,  tit. 

19),  Revised  Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  apportionment  of  school  funds. 

Fixing  more  definitely  classification  of  districts:   increasing  amount 

of  apportionment  to  districts  of  each  class.    No  district  to  share  in 
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apiwrtionmcut  unless  teachers  emi)lo3H'd  hold  legal  certificates  or  dipU)- 
mas  in  force,  and  unless  school  has  been  maintained  at  least  six  months 
during  the  next  preceding  school  year. 

Sec.  5,  Chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

4.V».  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2240  (sec.  116,  chap.  14,  tit.  19),  Revised  Statutes, 
1901,  relative  to  territorial  school  tax. 

Simplifying  method  of  paying  out  territorial  school  revenues  by  ter- 
ritorial treasurer. 

Sec.  6,  Chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

450.  AHzona:  Amending  par.  2260  (sec.  130,  chap.  17,  tit.  19),  Revised  Statutes, 
1901,  relative  to  apportionment  of  school  funds. 

Providing  for  procedure  in  cases  of  districts  discontinued  by  reason 
of  an  jiverage  attendence  of  less  than  eight  pupils  for  three  months. 
Sec.  21,  Cliap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1.  1907.) 

1)4.^7.  California  (1905)  : ''  Constitution,  art.  9.  sec.  5,  requires  the  legislature 
to  provide  for  a  system  of  **  common  schools  *'  by  which  a  free  school  shall 
l>e  kept  up  and  supi)orted  in  each  district.  Sec.  6  provides  that  the 
"public-school  system"  shall  include  ** primary  and  grammar  schools,** 
and  such  high  schools,  evening  schools,  etc.,  as  may  be  established  by 
legislative  or  local  authority,  and  further  provides  that  the  entire  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  state  school  fund  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
supiwrt  of  **  primary  and  grammar  schools."  I'ol.  ('(kIo,  sees.  1622,  l.S<n, 
reiterate  the  requirement  that  the  revenue  of  the  state  school  fund 
shall  be  applletl  solely  to  primary  and  grammar  schools.  Sec.  1532 
requires  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  apportion  the  balance 
of  the  state  school  fund  which  remains  after  providing  for  teachers  to 
the  several  counties  according  to  their  "average  dally  attendance."  as 
show^n  by  reiwrts  of  the  county  superintendents  for  the  preceding  year. 
Sees.  1617,  1662,  and  1663  recognize,  and  make  certain  provisions  In 
relation  to,  the  adoption  of  kindergartens  as  part  of  the  **  public  primary 
schools"  in  cities  and  towns.  Held,  that,  notwithstanding  the  legis- 
lative designation  of  kindergartens  as  *'  primary- "  sc»hools,  such  Insti- 
tutions are  not  primary  and  grammar  schools"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  constitutional  and  statutory  i)rovlslons  for  the  distribution  of  the 
state  school  fund,  and  the  kindergarten  attendance  is  not  to  be  com- 
luited  in  ascertaining  the  proijortion  of  the  school  fund  to  which  a  county 
Is  entitled.— Ix)s  Angeles  County  v.  Ivlrk.  83  P..  2.50. 

4rA,  Connecticat:  Amending  sec.  3,  chap.  102,  acts,  1903,  concerning  state  aid 
for  support  of  schools. 

Requiring,  as  a  condition  of  state  aid,  a  certification  that  schools  have 
been  taught  by  teachers  legally  examined  and  qualified  and  not  dis- 
approved by  state  board  of  education. 

Chap.  135,  June  21,  1907. 

4.')0.  Connecticut:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  102,  acts,  1903,  concerning  state  aid 
for  support  of  schools. 

Rxtendlng  provisions  of  act  so  as  to  Include  towns  having  a  valuation 
of  less  than  $1,000,000  (previously,  less  than  $500,000). 

Appropriating  $60,000  for  this  puriwse  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1909. 

Chap.  216,  July  17,  1907. 

4r.o.  Connecticut:  Amending  sec.  5,  chap.  195,  acts,  1903,  concerning  state  aid 
for  the  supervision  of  schools. 

Extending  provisions  of  act  so  as  to  include  towns  having  not  more 
than  20  teachers  (previously,  10). 

Chap.  259,  July  31,  1907. 


'  Sft*  "  Recent  dpclsions,"  at  thn  close  of  I  his  bulletin,  for  cumpleto  text  of  decision. 
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4(51*  Florida:  Anjendlng  Ht?e.  12,  cliap,  5382*  tictn,  19<>5,  defining  grades  of 
Instruction  whtcb  Ethall  be  tanght  in  the  tiniforoi  system  of  public  scboolt^ 
and  nidi  Tig  and  encouraging  tbo  ejitabllslioaeiit  of  pabll<?  Iilgll  flclioolflatsd 

rural  grnded  rc1xoo1s» 

IncreaEilUK  annufll  appropriatinn  for  Stitte  aid  fcom  $50^000  lu  |fl5J0tiO 
for  11M)7  and  190S. 

Chap,  5653  {So,  5S),  May  22,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

402.  Florida:  Providing  for  state  aid  for  public  sehoola,  prescribing  condltUmSt 
and  making  approprlatfons  therefor. 

Oranthig  state  aid  to  every  public  f*ebool  maintaining  averag*^  dally 
attendance  of  SO  per  cent  of  tlie  average  monthly  enrollment  fiiifiVcleut  tn 
maintain  s^^bool  two  montliB  lu  addition  to  reguhir  term,  exoepttng 
rt'hools  receiving  state  Hid  under  provisiona  of  chnp.  5X82.  acta^  ITKITk 

County  »u|>erinlt^ndent  to  tile  r<^]Kirt!*  of  uttendanee  witU  state  !>oard 
of  etlucatlon  as  a  condition  for  obtaining  ald>  Appropriating  $60,000 
iinuually  for  the  vears  1907  and  1908. 

Chap.  6654  (No.  50i.  May  22,  1907. 

4ti3.  PlorJdti:  Providing  state  aid  further  than  the  1  mill  state  school  taic, 
and  iirescrtblng  duty  of  county  school  hoards,  Its  cliairman  and  ctmnty 
treasiH'cr*  for  ceTtaln  common  schools,  not  other^wlse  receiving  statt*  aid, 
Appropr  III  ting  $40,000  annually  for  the  school  years  beginning  July  1, 
lfl07  and  July  1,  liMJS,  to  be  apportloneil  among  the  several  coimtles  uinm 
the  basis  of  taxable  value  of  proi^erty.  Said  money  to  be  expeutltnl  in 
lengthcnlug  by  one  month  term  of  rtchrnds  r(?eehing  no  state  aid  oilier 
than  1  mill  tax.  Surplus  to  be  usod  oidy  for  etj nipping,  reiwiirin^,  and 
furnishing  such  sclio^iJs.  FnndB  to  be  tiald  out  only  ui>on  affidavit  of 
chairman  of  C4>unty  school  board  that  money  will  be  used  for  no  purixisefl 
other  than  those  si)eclfled  lu  act. 

Chap.  565T  (No.  62),  June  3.  1907, 

4G4.  Geot^a:  Amending  act  No.  470,  p.  fi5,  Ac*ts,  1003,  relative  to  securing  to 
the  several  counties  of  the  State  the  public  Rchool  fund  to  which  they  ar^ 
legally  entllle^l. 

Providing  for  apporrionment  of  the  public  school  fund  whenever  new 
counties  are  created. 

Act  No.  489,  p.  117,  Aug.  IS,  100(J. 

465.  Kentucky:  Amending  sec.  4375,  Statutes,  1003,  relative  to  apportionment 

of  the  school  fund. 

Minor  amendment  concerning  use  of  excess  of  apportionment  by  school 
districts. 

Chap.  71,  Mar.  19,  1908. 

466.  Maine:  Amending  sees.  2-4,  chap.  296,  Public  Laws,  1897   (sees.  41-43. 

chap.  15,  Revised  Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  district  superintendents  of 
schools  and  union  of  towns  for  school  purposes. 

Requiring  joint  school  committees  to  certify  to  state  superintendent  of 
schools  as  well  as  to  the  treasurers  of  the  respective  towns  the  amoimts 
apportioned  for  payment  by  the  several  towns.  Omitting  provision 
regarding  proportional  vote  in  selection  of  superintendent  of  schools. 

State  aid  for  supervision  increased  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Payment  to  be  made  direct  to 
superintendent  instead  of  to  towns.  Maximum  aid  increased  from  $750 
to  $800. 

Adding  provision  that  union  of  towns  shall  continue  three  years  unless 
dissolved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Joint  committee. 

Chap.  101,  Mar.  22,  1907. 

467.  Maryland:  See  enactment  No.  IHL 

467a.  Maryland:  Paying  to  the  school  commissioners  of  Garrett  County  a  sum 
of  money  out  of  the  State  school  tax. 

Special  assistance  of  $4,000  per  annum  for  two  years  to  enable  minimum 
school  term  of  seven  and  one-half  months. 

Chap.  352,  p.  W7,  Apr.  8,  1908. 
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468.  Minnesota:  Providing  for  state  aid  for  eBtablishmeiit  of  consolidated  rural 
schools. 

"  Teacher  and  assistant, — Sec.  1.  From  any  moneys  hereafter  appro- 
priated from  tlie  state  treasury  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
to  be  distributed  to  the  first  fifty  consolidated  rural  schools  establlshe<l, 
equlpijed  and  conducted  so  as  to  meet  the  following  named  conditions, 
to  wit: 

**(a)  Said  consolidated  rural  school  district  shall  contain  not  less 
than  sixteen  nor  more  than  thirty-six  square  miles  of  territory. 

**  (b)  There  shall  be  a  continuous  tract  of  10  acres  of  land  secured 
as  the  proi)erty  of  the  district,  upon  which  there  shall  be  erected  a 
substantial  building  containing  not  less  than  four  rooms,  Including  one 
practice  room. 

**(c)  There  shall  be  employed  a  principal  teacher,  who  is  qualified  to 
teach  the  elements  of  agriculture  as  determined  by  such  tests  as  shall 
be  require<l  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  re<iulrements  for  the  teacher  of  a  state  graded  school.  There 
shall  also  be  employed  at  least  one  assistant  teacher  who  shall  be  qualified 
to  teach  home  economics,  as  determined  by  such  tests  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  In  addition  to 
the  requirements  for  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  state  graded  school. 
Such  other  assistants  shall  be  employed  as  are  necessary  to  properly 
instruct  the  pupils  in  the  school. 

"(d)  Adequate  provisions  for  conveying  the  pupils  to  and  from  said 
school  shall  be  provided  by  said  district. 

"(c)  Said  lands  shall  be  proi)erly  divided  into  areas  for  playgrounds, 
for  the  planting  of  trees,  crops,  and  ornamental  plants,  and  shall  be  so 
used  and  managed  as  to  best  serve  as  a  means  of  instructing  the  pupils 
of  said  schools  in  farming  and  home  making,  and  shall  be  und(»r  the 
immediate  management  of  the  prhicipal,  with  such  8Ui)ervlsion  as  may 
»  be  given  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction. 

**(/)  The  said  schoolhouse  shall  be  outside  of  any  incorporated  village 
or  Q\ty, 

*•  Hnperintendent  to  certify, — Sec.  2.  No  money  shall  be  paid  under 
the  provisions  of  tWs  act  until  the  state  superintendent,  after  due 
€»xamination,  shall  certify  that  the  conditions  of  the  act  have  been  fully 
complieil  with. 

"  Limitations, — Sue.  3.  The  aid  provided  by  this  act  shall  be  granted  to 
not  more  than  one  s^'bool  district  in  any  one  county. 

*'  Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Its 
passage." 

Chap.  304,  Apr.  22,  1007. 

409.  Nebraska:  Providing  at  least  seven  months  of  school  in  the  first  eight 
grades  for  all  j'outh  of  the  State  whose  parents  or  guardians  live  in  school 
districts  whose  funds  are  not  suflacient  to  maintain  school  for  seven 
months. 

Providing  for  annual  state  aid  not  to  exceed  $120  to  be  applied  to  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  wages.  Maximum  local  tax  must  be  levltnl.  Prescribing 
procedure  for  awarding  aid.    Appropriating  $50,000. 

Chap.  119,  Apr.  10,  1907. 

470.  Nevada:  Slec  enactment  No,  29, 

471.  New  Hampsliire:  Appropriating  an  additional  sum  of  money  to  aid  In 

carrying  into  efl'ect  the  provisions  of  sec.  3,  chap.  77,  Laws,  1899  (sec.  27, 
chap.  89,  Public  Statutes,  1901),  entitled  "An  act  to  equalize  the  school 
privileges  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State." 
Special  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  year  1908. 

Chap.  115,  Apr.  4, 1907. 

472.  New  Jersey:  Supplementing  chap.  146,  Laws,  1906,  as  supplementing  chap. 

1,  I^ws,  1903  (sp.  sess.),  relative  to  distribution  of  school  moneys. 

Providing  for  distribution  by  state  comptroller  of  taxes  not  paid  la 
1907,  by  reason  of  litigation  on  part  of  certain  t«iUTv>^(\  v<^\^^\^\^\\\^'^.    ^xisSa. 
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in^uK^yK  hi  hi"  iiwil  fur  mipfKirt  um]  inuiutenfluoe  nf  inibUt*  m*bu'»ls  for  ycnf 

Cbaii,  2<1T,  Apr,  14.  ISHIH, 

47-^,  \ew  Vark:  Ameudliiir  «er.  12,  mH.  1,  tU.  2*  cUa|i*  Ti.Vt,  I^wa  1^^  (cou- 
^ilUlalRl  school  law  J,  us  nint^TuliHl  Uy  wc.  1,  difl|j.  IGO.  I^wti,  UMM,  rvltt' 
tho  lii  tli^  iL]iixirt1miiDt>iit  niiil  ill^ftrllMittciu  of  ninit*  tnu\  otti(*r  Hetii>n1 
mmwy». 

474.  N0rtli   Dakotjt:  ^re  vnactmnti  Sf*.  96 1. 

475.  Korth  Dakotii^   Aniendliif^  pi^*  847,  Revlnetl  frnif^H,  llMTj,  rt*1hth«>  tn  ^'Ui>t>l 

flistrlr-is  fMititlcKl  to  fuittoii  ftimi. 

IOnj|ni)werliig  count f  sur>erUit(Mident  to  withhold  atitx^rttootDent  of  stote 
jMul  I'lMjntir  school  hioiit\v8  from  dlj^trlctn  fiiUlufr  to  umke  i^nmis  aud 
iitlier  aiinuni  reports;  also  fiviiu  illstrk-la  ntJier  Umu  tn-w  dlMHcta  fa!l- 
iu;r  to  nialntuiu  t^chuol  for  nix  m'hfxil  months,  WlthhoUlIng  funds  made 
injnjdutt»ry  with  ref eren<"t*  to  eM*hooLs  fatUng  to  timhiUxlu  BchiKjl  fr*r  four 

NlnQthR 

Sec,  6,  chap.  06.  Mar.  :U*»  1907. 

47fl  Ohio:   Appropriating  ^5,*XX>  for  aRsistaneu  of  wpak  school  districts* 
in  acconlanee  wHh  provUloij  tif  act  of  April  2,  1000. 

II.  li.  1302.  p.  52a,  May  ft,  tfJftfi. 

477.  Oktiihama;  Amending  Bee.  175.  nrl,  13.  chap,  77.  Wllsou*s  lievlned  An- 
notated Statutes.  1003,  relative  to  tht^  aptn>rth>nment  of  school  fund. 
E%tonding  time  for  making  apitortJoument  thirty  dayfi. 

Chap,  HX  S.  B.  141,  p.  iMu,  Jan.  17,  10<W. 

47S.  Oklahoma;  Rei>eaHnff  chap,  76  (S.  B.  141,  p,  GOT),  I^ns,  lOOT-S  aiul 
provUling  for  apportlonmeut  of  Income  of  folate  school  fuud  and  annual 
Iflxes  collected  by  the  Btate  for  mipiKirt  of  the  public  schools,  to  counties 
of  the  State,  and  for  apportionment  of  the  fetleral  appropriation. 

Chap.  7t\   S.   B,  250.  p.  (U'^X   Mnr.  21.  lfM>*i. 

470.  Oregon:  Amending  sec.  3371,  Bellinger  and  Cotton's  Annotated  Codes  and 
Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  districts  not  entitled  to  school  fund. 

Providing  that  districts  must  report  to  county  superintendent  within 
fifteen  days  after  annual  meeting,  and  providing  also  that  school  must  be 
taught  at  least  four  months  in  each  year  (formerly  three). 

Chap.  96,  Feb.  23,  1907. 

480.  PennsylTania:  Amending  sees.  3,  5,  6,  No.  215,  Laws,  1897,  providing  a 
more  Just  and  equitable  method  of  distributing  school  appropriation 
to  common  schools,  and  specifying  duties  of  officers  in  connection  there- 
with. 

Changing  time  of  enumeration  and  enrollment  Adding  provision  for 
enumeration  of  taxables  and  enrollment  of  school  children  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  classes  by  officers  appointed  by  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  for  distribution  of  school  funds  to  said  cities  on  the  basis 
of  such  list  of  taxables. 

Act  No.  38,  Apr.  4,  1907. 


481. 


% 


PennsylTania:  Authorizing  and  requiring  the  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction  to  use  the  return  of  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  10  years  in  the  several  school  districts  in  each  county,  now  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  county  commissioners  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  as  the  basis  for  distribution  of  one-third  of  the  state 
appropriation  to  schools. 

Act  No.  144,  May  8,  1907. 
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4K2.  Tennessee:  HoiJonliiip  chap.  105,  Acts,  1(>03,  and  cLap.  213.  Acts,  llKi's 
relative  to  dlsiiositloii  uf  the  surplus  remaining  in  the  state  treasury 
at  the  end  of  each  year  by  api^roprlatlng  it  to  use  for  scholastic  pnri)oses. 
Providing  for  ai)proprlatlon  of  money  for  public  schools  of  the  State,  to 
be  estimated  on  a  i>er  capita  basis  and  distributed  to  the  several  counties 
In  proiwrtlon  to  their  scholastic  i)oi)ulatlon,  and  approi^rlatlng  a  fixed 
sum  annually  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  length  of  the  school  terms 
in  the  sevenil  counties,  and  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  same. 

Chap.  537,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

I)  4.S.T  Tennessee  (1005)  :  Prior  to  1873  the  legislature  incori)orated  the  city 
of  Knoxvllle,  with  express  |)ower  to  establish  and  regulate  public  sc^hools. 
Acts,  1873,  p.  30,  chap.  25,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
uniform  system  of  public  schools,'*  provided  that  the  public  si^hool  system 
should  be  administered  by  the  state  superintendent,  county  superin- 
tendents, and  district  school  visitors;  and  sec.  51  (p.  50)  enacted  that 
none  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  should  be  construed  to  interfere  with 
the  schools  or  sj^stems  already  estaollshwl,  but  that  they  should  receive 
their  pro  rata  shares  of  moneys  raiwHl  under  the  statute  according  to 
their  Bch(»lastic  i>opulation.  Acts,  1885  (ex.  sess.),  i).  48,  chap.  8,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  rinluce  the  acts  Incorimrating  the  city  of  Knoxvllle  and 
amendments  to  one  act,"  recognized  the  existence  of  the  Knoxvllle  schcwls 
by  sees.  (W.  (J4  (p.  OS),  wherein  it  was  provided  that  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  should  ele<'t  five  citizens,  who  should  constitute  a  board  of 
education.  Under  authority  of  such  sections  and  ordinances  passed  pur- 
suant thereto  the  board  of  education  was  put  In  charge  of  the  Knoxvllle 
schools  and  the  board  appointed  enumerators  from  time  to  time  to  take 
a  census  of  the  scholastic  i)opuljitlon.  Held  that,  such  enumerators 
having  made  false  reports  as  to  the  scholastic  population  wherel>y  the 
city  of  Knoxvllle  and  Its  schools  received  moneys  In  excels  of  the  amount 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  the  State  was  entitled  to  rtvover  the  moneys 
so  received  and  expendeil  by  the  city,  the  board  of  education  and  the 
enumerators  having  betMi  the  ngents  of  the  city. — State  r.  City  of  Knox- 
vllle, (K)  S.  W.,  289:  115  Tenn.,  175. 

4.H4.  Utah:  Amending  chap.  121,  I^ws,  1905,  relative  to  revenue  for  common 
school  districts  where  the  revenue  from  the  state,  county,  and  district 
school  taxes  is  Insufficient. 

Clianglng  dates  for  making  reports.  Prohibiting  employment  of  addl- 
tlonnl  teachers  in  aided  districts  without  recommendation  of  county 
superintendent  and  approval  of  state  sui)erlntendent.  Increasing  appro- 
priation from  .$0,000  to  $8,000. 

Chap.  24,  Mar.  11.  1007. 

4.S5.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1775,  Revise<l  Statutes,  1898.  relative  to  apportion- 
ment of  the  school  fund. 

Abstracts  of  apiX)rtlonment  to  be  furnished  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  education  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  (formerly 
city  sui)erintendent). 

Chap.  4.5,  Mar.  14.  lfK)7. 

4ftO.  Vermont:  Promoting  the  centralization  of  small  schools,  and  equalizing 
school  advantages;  also  amending  sec.  7(>3,  Public  Statutes,  1804,  relative 
to  definition  of  "  legal  school." 

''Sec.  1.  A  scIkm)!  ix»rfonning  the  work  prescribed  in  a  nine  years' 
cour.se  of  study,  or  i>art  thereof,  preiwired  by  the  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion for  ungradwl  schools,  shall  be  considered  an  elementary  school. 

•*  Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  Is  hereby  set  aside  in  the 
state  treasury  for  the  puriH)se  of  aiding  towns  which  have  furnished, 
during  the  precwling  school  year,  transportation  and  board  for  their 
resident  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  elementary  schools.    A  board  of 
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division,  c<>mi>o8ed  of  the  governor,  state  treasurer  and  super lut^ident  of 
education,  shall,  on  or  before  the  tirst  day  of  July  annually.  apix>rtion  the 
sum  herein  provided  among  the  various  towns  which  have  furnished 
such  transportation  and  board,  and  which  have  raised  by  taxation  and  ex- 
I)ended  fifty  iK»r  cent,  or  more,  on  their  resi)ective  grand  lists  for  school 
purix)ses,  not  including  interest  on  the  United  States  deiiosit  fuud.  the 
state  sch(M)l  tax  and  money  for  new  schoolhouses,  in  the  following  ratUi : 
To  towns  having  raised  and  exi)i»nded  fifty  per  cent  and  more,  one  share 
l)er  dollar  exfK^nded  for  transijortatlon  and  board ;  to  towns  having  raiseil 
and  exi>ended  sixty  per  cent  and  more,  one  and  one-half  shares;  and  to 
towns  having  raised  and  expended  seventy  per  cent  and  more,  two  shares. 
I'pon  the  completion  of  the  apiwrtionment  the  board  of  division  shall 
forthwith  tninsmit  the  same  to  the  state  treasurer,  who  shall,  on  or  before 
the  tenth  dny  of  July  annuaily,  pay  the  various  towns  in  the  State  accord- 
ing to  the  iwrtion  assigned  by  the  board  of  division. 

**  Skc.  8.  (hi  or  before  the  second  Tuesday  of  April,  annually,  the  Inmnl 
of  sch<K)l  directors  shall  funiish  the  town  clerk,  on  a  blank  furnlsheil  siiid 
board  by  the  suiK^rintendent  of  education,  a  swoni  statement  of  the  actual 
exiXMiditure  by  said  board  for  transiH»rtation  and  board  of  resident 
pupils  in  attendance  ui)on  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  town  clerk  shall. 
u|>on  a  blank  furnished  him  by  the  sui)erintendent  of  educaticm,  (*ertify 
to  Siiid  suiH^rintendent  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  annually,  the 
sum  expended  by  the  l)oard  of  school  dire(!tors,  for  transiiortation  and 
board  of  resident  pupils,  and  the  per  cent  actually  raisinl  and  ex|)end«l 
for  Kcliool  puriM)Kes,  not  including  interest  on  United  States  dei)osit  fund, 
state  school  tax  and  money  exi>ended  for  new  school  buildings,  and  no 
town  shall  be  entitled  to  any  imrtlon  of  tlie  sum  herein  set  aside  for  trans- 
lK»rtation  and  board  unless  such  certificate  Is  made  as  required. 

*•  Skc.  4.  Section  708  of  tlie  Vermont  statutes  is  herc»by  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows,  viz: 

"  ^Section  7C;{.  A  legal  school  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
one  whicli,  during  the  preceding  si^hool  year,  has  l)een  maintained  for  at 
least  twenty-eight  weeks,  during  which  time  the  average  daily  attendanre 
of  pupils  has  btH>n  not  less  than  six :  and  which  has  been  taught  by  a 
duly  qualifie<l  teacher,  whost*  register  has  in^n  kept  and  retumetl  as 
requinnl  by  law/ 

••  Si;r.  5.  This  act  shall  take  cft'tH-t  April  1,  11M)7." 

X(..  .V,,  Nov.  2-2,   IJHMJ.     (Apr.  1.  11K)7.) 

4.S7.  Virginia:  Aniciuliii;^  and  rocnactin^'  sec.  l.'iu  (l.VJl),  ('«Mle.  1!KM.  nOativt* 
1m  (lisjMisiil  of  iin('Xprn(l(»d  scIkkjI  funds. 

riicx])ond<Hl  funds  to  ;:(>  to  .Lcen(M*al  fund  f«»r  rc<li vision,  unless  other- 
wise (lirtK-ted  by  state  board  of  education. 

(^hap.  .>«>  (in  part),  Mar.  11,  VM)S. 

-iss.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenactlng  st^-.  l."()7,  Code,  1004.  relative  to  ap- 
pn»\iniate  apportionment  an<l  disbursement  (»f  state  funds. 

Modifying'  conditions  of  payment.  Providing:  for  semiannual  instead 
of  annual  distribution. 

Cbai).  .';;*.(),  Mar.  14,  IIMK 

4St>.  West  Virginia:  Regulating  rate  and  manner  of  laying  levies  for  taxation 
in  counties,  magisterial  and  sc1km)1  and  indeiK'ndent  school  districts,  and 
municipal  corp(a-ations,  and  i)roviding  penalties  for  illeiral  expenditure 
of  jiublic  moneys,  incurring  <)f  illegal  obligatir»ns,  and  laying  of  lllejjral 
levies  by  any  tax-levying  body,  and  for  the  distribution  of  a  i)ortlon  of 
the  school  fund. 

Levy  by  boards  of  education  for  building  fund  limited  to  1;'  cents  for 
1JX).s  and  to  12*  cents  thereafter.  Teacher's  fmid  levy  limitinl  to  2.')  cents. 
(Mties  <)f  less  than  lO.(HK)  i>opulatlon  may  levy  tax  of  10  cents  for  high 
si'liool.     Additional  tax  for  jiayment  of  bonds. 

When  maxinuim  local  levy  for  teachers'  fund  is  Insutlicient  to  main- 
tain s<'hools  for  six  months,  at  the  ndnlmum  salary  fixc^l  by  law.  State 
to  make  iq)  deficiency.     Fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  set  aside  by  state 
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Biiperintendeut  for  dintribution.     Prescribing  conditions  for  payment  of 
more  than  minimum  salary  to  teachers.     (Sec.  3.) 

Chap.  0,  Fob.  20,  1908. 

400.  Wisconsin:  Sec  enactment  No,  1020. 

491.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  10,  chap.  439,  Laws,  1901,  as  amendetl  by  chap. 

332,  I^ws,  1905,  and  malciug  said  section  496e,  of  the  Statutes,  1898, 
relative  to  the  amount  of  state  aid  for  graded  schools. 

Increasing  annual  state  aid  to  graded  schools  of  the  second  class  from 
$100  to  $200. 

Increasing  niaxinuini  annual  state  aid  to  all  graded  schools  from  $80,000 
*to  $120,000. 

Chap.  375,  June  24,  1907. 

492.  Wisconsin:    Creating  sees.  5G0f  to  560m,  inclusive.  Statutes,  1898,  relative 

to  betterment  of  rural  schools,  and  making  an  ai^propriation  therefor. 

"  Sec.  500f.  Every  school  district  which  shall  have  maintained  a  school 
for  eight  months  the  previous  year,  supplied  needful  ai)paratus  and  text- 
books, and  kept  the  schoolhouse  and  outbuildings  in  proper  condition  and 
repair,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  deemed  to  have  maintained  a 
rural  school  of  the  second  class. 

"  Sec.  560g.  Every  school  district  not  comiwsed  wholly  or  in  part  of  an 
incoriwrated  village  or  city,  nor  containing  a  state  graded  school,  which 
shall  have  maintained  a  school  for  eight  months  the  previous  year,  pro- 
vided a  suitable  school  building  and  outbuildings,  needful  apparatus, 
supplementary  readers,  and  installed  an  adequate  sj-stem  of  ventilation, 
and  done  efficient  work,  shall,  for  the  puriwses  of  this  act,  be  deemed  to 
have  maintained  a  rural  school  of  the  first  class. 

"  Sec.  560h.  Any  district  maintaining  a  rural  school  of  the  second  class 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  all  state  and  county  school  moneys.  Any 
district  maintaining  a  rural  school  of  the  first  class  shall  be  entitled,  in 
addition  to  the  moneys  specified  for  rural  schools  of  the  second  class,  to 
special  state  aid  to  the  amount  of  4ifty  dollars  i)er  year  for  three  years 
to  be  paid  from  the  state  treasury. 

"  Sec  5(101.  The  state  superintendent  shall  Inform  the  county  and 
district  superintendents  as  to  what  shall  be  considered  needful  apparatus 
and  proper  e(iuipment  and  an  Improved  system  of  ventilation  for  rural 
schools:  and  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  school  district  and  the 
county  or  district  superintendents  as  to  whether  a  s<'hool  Inis  the  proper 
equiimient.  his  judgment  shall  be  final. 

**  Sec  5(*i0j.  Any  scho<»l  district  which  desires  special  state  aid  as  pro- 
vided in  se<'tlon  5ti0h  of  this  act,  shall  make  out  an  application  in  writing 
to  the  c<Mnity  or  district  sui>erlntendent  on  a  blank  furnished  by  him  set- 
ting forth  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
apparatus  in  the  school  and  a  description  of  the  system  of  ventilation 
ueiH\  or  in  usi\  If  a  dt»fect  in  the  building  or  ventilating  system  or  a 
deficiency  In  apparatus  Is  in  process  of  repair,  the  county  sui)erintendent 
may  consider  it,  for  the  puriwses  of  this  application,  as  having  been  com- 
pleteil:  subscMpient  neglect,  however,  to  complete  such  repairs  or  to  make 
such  pnrclias<'s  as  the  board  have  previously  certified  to  be  in  i)roce.ss  of 
making,  shall  be  ground  on  which  the  county  or  state  superintendent  may 
revoke  the  approval  of  the  api>lIcatlon. 

"Sec  rrOOk.  If  the  ccnmty  sui>erln tendon t  shall  approve  of  the  applica- 
tion, he  shall  Indorse  the  same  and  remit  it  to  the  state  su[)erlntendent 
of  public  Instruction  who  shall  act  ui)on  the  applications  in  the  order  of 
their  reception. 

"  Sec  5<M^H.  To  each  district  which  shall  comply  with  all  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  and  whose*  appllcatlfai  for  aid  shall  have  Ix'on  approvtnl  by 
him,  the  state  superintendent  shall  apportion  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
which  shall  be  ]mU\  In  the  same  manner  as  other  forms  of  special  state 
aid  are  now  paid. 

"  Sec  .5('»0ni.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  is  hereby 
approprlatcNl  annually  out  of  the  mont^vs  assesstnl  and  collated  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  313.  laws  of  190.%  amending  section  1072a  of  the 
statutes  of  1S9S,  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  approved  claims  (•(►mlng 
under  the  provisions  of  this  net.'* 

Chap.  «<H),  .Inly  12,  11H)7, 
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(f)  Special  State  Aid  for  Secondary  Education, 
Ada]iiatL>  provkiuii  iuv  elemiuihirv  schoolts  is  rightly  accounted  of 
iii'st  inipurtance  ld  tlie  educiitional  ecunutny  of  the  i^tsite  and  city  <ir 
school  districts-  Moi-e  and  more,  liowever,  secondary  or  hi^^h  iichoole 
are  coming  to  bt?  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  a  unified  state  system- 
The  encouragement  ami  atssSstance  for  the  gi*owth  of  these  schooli* 
a  ff ord ed  d  i rec 1 1  y  by  t  li e  St  a t  e  li  a  ve  I jcen  a ni o ng  t be  i  n t e i*e.st  i ng  e i]  1 1 cii - 
tioiial  phenomena  of  the  last  decade  ui^  two-  In  pnictically  all  the 
States  in  \vhich  notable  progi-e^H  in  public  education  has  been  made, 
Home  form  of  special  state  aid  for  high  schools  has  been  estahlishetl. 
The  enactments  classified  nnder  tliis  liead  are  indicative  of  no  new 
tendency;  on  the  contrai-y,  they  liear  evidence  of  the  continued  special 
in  teres!  evinced  liv  the  States  for  the  care  of  this  particidar  portion 
of  their  educational  systems.  With  but  one  or  two  evident  excep* 
tions,  each  one  of  the  enact  mentis  of  the  following  group  is  w^orthy 
of  spec! id  mention.  Any  comparative  estimate,  however,  would  give 
special  attention  to  the  legislative  artivities  in  the  Southern  States 
for  the  extension  and  betterment  of  the  opportunities  for  secondary 
education. 

'IlIrL  Ala£iamii:   ^ec  enactment  ytr,  ii/J* 

494.  Mjiitte:  Amending  wt*,  4.  chap*  148.  acts,  IfMM  (sw.  Tt>,  climiJ,  ir>,  Rcviswl 
Statu  tew,  TfM>H),  relative  to  tiiu*^  of  liier>rrwriit  Ion  uf  Tir;u1euil(^K  rt^eivlii;; 
£!tate  aid. 

Date  of  1iK'or[H»Taftnn,  aw  a  condition  for  s^tiiteald,  eiteirdt^l  fix»m  Feb, 
3},  1001,  to  May  1,  1IM*T. 

diaix  91p  Mar,  20,  1907, 

405.  Maine;  Anjeadlnp;  sees,  1  jmd  5,  cliaR  14f*,  aetK.  1901  (sees.  TG  and  f^, 
chap.  15,  Revls^il  Statutes,  1W3>,  relative  to  Ptate  aid  for  academies* 

Removing  requirement  of  attendance  by  nonresident  pupils  as  a  condi- 
tion for  state  aid.  Permitting  average  dally  attendance  to  be  based  upon 
five  years  next  preceding. 

Chap.  102,  Mar.  22,  1907. 

496*.  Maryland:  Adding  sees.  122A-122D,  Public  General  Laws,  1904,  relative 
to  state  aid  for  the  inauguration  of  commercial  courses  in  certain 
approved  high  schools. 

Annual  state  aid  of  $1,000  to  each  approved  school.  Conditions. 
Si^ecial  provisions  concerning  certain  high  schools  in  Baltimore. 

Chap.  635,  p.  227,  Apr.  G,  1908.     (Aug.  1,  1908.) 

497.  Massachusetts:  Supplementing  sec.  1,  chap.  200,  acts,  1906,  as  amending 
chap.  433,  acts,  1902,  as  amending  sec.  3,  chap.  42,  Revised  I^ws,  1902, 
relative  to  state  aid  for  high  schools. 

Relating  to  siiecial  annual  state  aid  of  $500  to  towns  of  less  than  5uo 
families  maintaining  a  high  school  having  at  least  two  teachers.  No  town 
the  valuation  of  which  averages  a  larger  sum  for  each  pupil  In  the 
average  ineml>ership  of  its  public  schools  than  the  corresponding  average 
for  the  Commonwealth  to  receive  aid.  No  school  to  receive  aid  unless 
approved  bv  state  board  of  education. 

Chai).  427,  Apr.  21,  1908. 

408.  Mississippi:   Firr  enactment  Xo.  1297, 

4i)9.  Noi*tli  ('aroUua:   N<r  enactment  .Vo.  t 'fS, 
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500*.  North  Dakoto:  Amending  sees.  1034, 1035,  and  1036,  Revised  Codes,  1905, 
relative  to  high  school  board,  and  to  state  aid  to  high  schools. 

Permitting  high  school  board  to  designate  some  person  to  make  inspec- 
tions. Increasing  annual  aid  to  three-year  high  schools  from  $500  to 
$600,  and  granting  annual  aid  of  $300  to  two-year  high  schools.  Provid- 
ing that  no  more  than  40  per  cent  of  annual  appropriation  may  be  used 
for  libraries  and  equipment.  Increasing  maximum  amount  of  annual  aid 
from  $25,000  to  $45,000,  and  the  number  of  aided  schools  in  each  county 
from  three  to  five. 

Chap.  99,  Mar.  4,  1907. 

501.  South  Carolina:  See  enactment  No,  1261. 

502.  Vermont:  ^jnending  sec.  3,  act  No.  37,  acts,  1004,  relative  to  high  schools. 

Section  rewritten  with  several  minor  amendments. 

Provision  added  excluding  interest  on  United  States  deposit  fund  and 
expenditures  for  new  buildings  from  amount  raised  by  local  taxation 
as  basis  for  state  aid. 

Sec.  1.  act  No.  50,  Dec.  19,  1906.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

503.  Virginia:  See  enactment  No,  107. 

504.  West  Virginia:   Sec  enactment   No,  672, 

505.  Wisconsin:  See  enactment  No,  1181, 

506.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  496,  Statutes,  1808,  as  amended  by  chap.  214, 

Laws,  1899,  as  amended  by  cliap.  345,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  state  aid 
for  free  high  schools. 

Increasing  required  length  of  annual  school  session  from  three  to 
eight  months. 

Authorizing  state  superintendent  to  withhold  state  aid  under  certain 
conditions — failure  of  school  to  maintain  approved  standard  of  instruc- 
tion, to  provide  suitable  and  sanitary  buildings  and  grounds,  or  to  furnish 
adequate  equipment. 

Chap.  527.  July  9,  1907. 

507.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  491b,  Statutes,  1808,  as  amendeil  by  chap.  214. 

liaws,  1899,  as  amended  by  chap.  345,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  state  aid 
for  free  high  schools. 

Increasing  from  $25,000  to  .$.')0,000  the  nmximum  annual  limit  of  such 
state  aid. 

Chap.  571,  July  11,  1907.     (July  13,  1907.) 


C.  LOCAL  (COUNTY,  DISTRICT,  MUNICIPAL)  FINANCE  AND 

SUPPORT. 


(a)  General. 

The  enactments  relating  generally  to  local  school  finance  are  mostly 
concerned  with  the  minor  details  and  management  of  educational 
funds.  There  is  a  continuation  of  the  tendency  to  require  more  care- 
ful auditing  of  accounts  and  a  greater  publicity  of  the  local  financial 
affairs  of  the  public  schools.  The  Louisiana  measure  (^^IS),  making 
the  parish  superintendent  of  schools  treasurer  of  school  funds  in  place 
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of  the  parish  treasurer,  is  regarded  in  that  state  as  being  of  very  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  parishes. 

508.  California:  Ameuding  sec.  1543,  PoUtlcal  Code,  1906,  relative  to  general 
duties  of  county  superintendents. 

Providing  for  the  transferring  of  funds  of  lapsed  school  districts  to 
tlie  district  Into  wliich  they  are  merged. 

Chap.  57,  Mar.  1,  1907. 

500.  Colorado:  Relating  to  duties  of  county  treasurers  and  district  boards  of 
school  directors.    Repeal. 

Providing  for  the  cancellation  of  warrants  paid  for  quarterly  financial 
reports,  and  for  the  i)re8ervatlon  of  all  reports  and  cancelled  orders  for 
a  I)eriod  of  six  years. 

Chap.  218,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

510.  Connecticut:  Concerning  the  appraisal  of  school  profterty  of  consolidated 

school  districts. 
Constituting  a   committee  of  appraisement 

Chap.  14.  Mar.  21,  1907. 

511.  Connecticut:  Amending  chap.  14,  acts,  1907,  concerning  the  appraisal  of 

sch(H)l  property  of  consolidatiHl  school  districts. 

Extending  to  towns  already  consolidated  the  provisions  for  appraisement. 

Chap.  93,  May  27,  1907. 

512.  Indiana:  Amending  ehaii.   204,   Laws,  1901,   relative  to  the  transfer  of 

children  from  one  school  coriwratlon  to  another  and  the  price  of  tuition. 
Previous  method  of  direct  payment  by  school  corporations  replaced 
througli  equalization  of  tuition  fund  by  county  auditor. 

Chap.  189,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

513.  Indiana:  Authorizing  transfer  and  use  of  certain  funds  collected  for  s\)e- 
cifio  purposes,  which  purposes  have  been  abandoned. 

Authorizing  (owuship  trustee  of  township  collecting  fund  for  con- 
struct inj^  a  s<-lioi)l  l)uiUliiij;  to  transfer  such  fund  to  township  fund. 

Chap.  200,  Mar.  0,  1007. 

r>ir»*.  Louisiana:  Amending  sec.  (m,  act  No.  214,  acts,  li)02.  relative  to  tlie 
treasurer  of  parisli  school  funds. 

Making  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  parish  treasurer  of  fund 
in  place  of  parish  treasurer.  \o  compensation  as  treasurer.  Provisions 
for  bond. 

Act  No.  IT.  Dec.  2,  1907.     (Feb.  1,  li)0S.) 

510.  fjouisiana:   Fixing  the  compensation  of  tax  assessors  of  each  parish. 

Four  per  rent  of  tirst  J?r>(MKK^  2  per  <'ent  of  stx-ond  .$50,000;  1  per  cent 
of  over  .$1(H).(K)0;  maxinnmi  of  1  i)er  cent  on  si>ecial  school  ta.\es. 

Act  No.  22,  DcH.-.  ;J.  11K)7.     (Jan.  1,  1IH>S.) 

r»lT.  Miclii|i2;an:  Amending  sec.  (»,  act  No.  4^,  Laws,  1001.  providing  f()r  a  tax 
upon  (logs,  and  creating  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  certain  damages  for 
slH'cp  IdllfHl  or  woundetl  by  them  in  certain  cases. 

Auth(n'izing  township  board  or  city  council  to  retain  not  to  exceed  $o00 
of  said  fund;  l)alance  to  be  apiH)rtionei1  to  the  s<»veral  school  districts. 

Act  No.  43,  Apr.  11,  1007. 

r»is.  Michigan:  Amending  se<\  25,  chap.  *^>,  act  No.  lt>4,  acts.  1S;S1  (s(h».  4G01 
Compileil  Laws,  1S07),  relative  to  duties  of  assessor. 

Substituting  "treasurer"  for  "assessor,"  and  prescribing  nniuirements 
for  surety  IhmuI.  Providing  for  deposit  and  care  of  school  moneys  iu 
ex<'ess  itf  .%•*>,< MM). 

Sec.  1.  pp.  112-11:;,  a<(  N...  t)l.  Mav  IT.,  11H)7. 
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519.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  6,  act  No.  48,  Laws,  1001,  as  amended  by  act 

No.  43,  acts,  1907,  providing  for  the  payment  of  certain  damages  for 
sheep  killed  by  dogs  or  wounded  by  them  in  certain  cases. 
Providing  for  procedure  in  case  of  deficit  in  fund. 

Act  No.  331,  June  28,  1907. 

520.  Minnesota:  Relating  to  the  organization  of  school  districts. 

Providing  for  the  distribution  of  moneys,  funds,  and  credits  in  cases 
of  the  formation  of  new  districts,  either  by  change  of  boundary,  divi- 
sion, or  union. 

Chap.  109,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

521.  Minnesota:  Providing  that  ofilcers  of  school  districts  may  designate  de- 

positories for  school  district  moneys,  and  requiring  the  deposit  of 
school  district  moneys  in  such  depositories,  and  exempting  school  dis- 
trict treasurers  from  liability  for  such  deposits. 

Chap.  133,  Apr.  9,  1907. 

522.  Minnesota:  Permitting  investment  of  the  sinking  funds  of  school  districts 

in  certain  securities,  and  relieving  the  treasurers  of  such  districts  and 
the  sureties  upon  their  official  bonds  from  liability  for  any  losses 
Incurred  by  reason  of  such  Investments. 

Permit tin?*ln vestments  in  state  bonds,  and  In  bonds  of  any  county, 
school  district,  city,  town,  or  village  of  the  State. 

Chap.  354,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

523.  Missouri:  Repealing,  smd  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec  9850,  art  1, 

chap.  154,  Revised  Statutes,  1899,  relative  to  settlements  of  county  or 
township  treasurers. 

Sundry  minor  amendments  concerning  procedure  of  settlement.  County 
or  township  treasurer  to  make  detailed  financial  statement  to  school  dis- 
trict clerks. 

H.  B.  No.  218,  page  426,  Mar.  20, 1907. 

524.  New  Jersey:  Providing  for  recovery  of  money,  funds,  or  other  property 

wrongfully  converted,  disposed  of,   or  misappropriated,  or  damage  or 
other  compensiitlon  for  wrongfully  converting,  disposing  of,  or  misappro- 
priating money,  funds,  or  other  property  belonging  to  townships  and 
school  districts. 
Prescribing  procedure. 

Chap.  162,  Apr.  10,  1008. 

525.  New  Jersey:  Regulating  and  providing  for  government  of  cities. 

A  general  charter;  sec.  2i,  par.  VI,  nuthorizes  tax  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  and  for  erecting  and  maintaining  public  school hou ses : 
**  Provided,  however.  That  the  sum  to  l)e  raised  for  school  purposes  shall 
be  first  fixed  and  determined  by  the  board  of  school  estimates  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  not  by  the  board  of  estimates  appointed  under  this  act.'* 

Chap,  179,  Apr.  11,  1908. 

526.  New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  185,  chap.  1,  I^aws,  1903  (sp.  sess.),  relative 

to  custodian  of  school  moneys. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  custo<llan  In  joint  school  districts, 
and  for  a  collector  In  certain  Instances. 

Chap.  223,  Apr.  13,  1908. 

527.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1016,  Revised  Codes,  1005,  relative  to  re- 

ports by  city  treasurer  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  moneys  of  Inde- 
pendent school  districts. 

Chap.  222,  Mar.  14,  1907. 
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528.  Ohio:   Supiileuieutiug    sec.    4042,    Revised    Statutes    (1005),    authorizing 

boards  of  education  of  districts  iiavlng  depositories  for  school  moneys 
to  dispense  with  a  treasurer  of  such  funds. 
Clerlt  to  perform  duties  of  treasurer  in  such  cases. 

H.  B.  830,  p.  205.  Apr.  27,  lOaS. 

529.  South  Dakota:  Amending  sees.  1,  3,  and  5,  chain  150,  Laws,  1905,  relative 

to  the  investment  of  sinking  funds  of  school  districts  in  certain  securities. 

Chap.  101,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

530.  Texas:  Amending  sec.  94,  chap.  124,  Acts,  1905.  relative  to  apportionment 

of  school  funds  among  the  different  school  districts  in  each  county. 

Removing  distinctions  between  white  and  colored  school  districts  as 
such. 

Chap.  100,  Apr.  10,  1907. 

531.  Vermont:  Repealing  sec.  S51.   Statutes,  1894,  relative  to  minimum  ex* 

iwuditures  of  district  school  moneys. 

See  act  No.  (;0,  Dec.  18,  1900.     (Enactment  No.  357.) 

Act.  No.  40,  Dec.  19,  1900. 

532.  Virginia:  Amending:  and  reenacting  sec.  1449,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  the 

duties  of  county  tretisurer  as  to  school  funds,  and  his  compensation. 
Including  funds  under  control  of  district  school  bd!frds. 

Chap.  309  (in  i)art).  Mar.  14,  1908. 

533.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  si»c.  l.')17.  Code,  1904,  relative  to  audit- 

ing and  paying  claims  against  school  districts. 
Providing  for  payment  of  treasurers'  commissions. 

Chtfi>.  325.  Mar.  14,  1908.  • 

534.  Virginia:  Amending  In  a  minor  mnnn€»r  and  reenacting  sec.  1509,  Code, 

19(M,  relative  to  r>ayment  of  warrants  uik)u  state  schiwl  funds  by  city 
or  county  treasurer. 

Chap.  321),  Mar.  14.  llHjs. 

oor>.  Wasliington:  Aniciidiiif:  80<'.  05,  c-hap.  lis.  Laws,  ISIJT  (Code  of  ruhlic 
1  list rnct ion),  roljitivo  to  sale  <»f  school  property  in  cities  having  a  i^opu- 
latioii  of  1().r)00  and  ovor. 

Antliorizin^  sn\v  witlioiit  vote  of  clcct(»rs,  under  certain  <-<)n(lilions. 

Chap.  \4:\,  Mar.  13.  VM)1. 

r»'i<J.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  SS,  chap,  lis.  Laws,  isDT  (Code  of  rul)lie 
Instruction »,  re]ativ<'  to  treasurer.*?  of  school  districts. 

Providlnj::,  in  certain  instances,  for  tl»c  issnanc<'  of  one  jrenerai  <-ertili- 
cate  authorizing:  county  tn^asurer  to  pay  warrants  for  monthly  hills  of 
school  districts. 

Sec.  S,  chap.  240,  Mar.  is.  p.xiT. 

.^.'h.  Wyoming:  Pn^vidinj;  for  re^nilatinjr  tlie  (U'posit  and  safekoepin.i:  of  all 
puiHic  UKMiey  helonjxin^'  to  the  State,  or  to  any  county,  city,  town,  sj-lmol 
district  or  other  suhdivisioii  therein:  ••reatinjr  hoards  of  dei)Osit :  pn*- 
hihitin.i:  the  niakinjr  of  protit  out  of  i)\il)lic  funds  l»y  any  state,  county, 
nuuiicii)al,  or  other  oflicer;  pres<'rihin!L:  penalties  and  appmin-iatip^'  money. 

Chap.  :;n,  Feh.  l.^>,  VMM. 


(b)  Local  (County,  District,  Municipal)  Bonds  and  Indebtedness. 

The  voliniio  of  le^i-^lation  relatiiiir  to  the  creation  and  payment  of 
hoprled  and  otlier  forms  of  indebtedness  incurred  for  (Mlncational  pur- 
poses for  local  units  is  indicative  of  the  recognized  importance  of 
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this  element  of  support  and  of  the  increasing  pressure  developed  by 
reason  of  the  constantly  growing  demands,  both  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative, made  upon  the  public  schools.  Exclusive  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  special  and  local  acts  dealing  with  this  subject,  the  following 
list  contains  over  70  legislative  measures  and  judicial  decisions 
of  greater  or  less  importance.  Aside  from  those  legislative  enact- 
ments which  undoubtedly  arose  from  conditions  of  administrative  ex- 
pediency, the  following  seem  worthy  of  special  attention :  Massachu- 
setts (568) ;  Minnesota  (570),  (571) ;  New  York  (581) ;  South  Caro- 
lina (591),  (592) ;  Tennessee  (594) ;  Texas  (596),  and  West  Virginia 
(006). 

TvW.  Arizona:  Amending  iwr.  2194  (sec.  65,  chap.  6,  tit.  10),  Ilovlsoil  Statut(>s, 
1JK)1,  relative  to  the  usa  of  territorial  and  county  apiwrtioniuent  of 
8ohool  moneys. 

Autl^orizini;  tlie  exi»onditnre  of  nnexi>ended  balances  for  repairing;  and 
inipi'oving  sch(K)l  i)n)i)erty  and  pnrchasinp  sc'Imm)!  fumitnre:  prohibiting 
nne  of,  for  payment  of  interest  or  principal  of  bond(Hl  debts  or  for  pur- 
chase of  land  for  sch(H>l  pnriM)seK. 

Sec.  11.  chap.  67.  Mar.  21,  1007.     (Jan.  1,  1007.) 

r>  5.30.  Arkansas  (1!K)0)  :  The  act  of  1005  (Acts,  1005,  p.  154),  authorizing 
the  si>ecial  s<'1hm>1  district  of  Little  Kock  to  borrow  money  and  mortgage 
the  real  i)roi)erty  of  the  district  therefor,  emi)owers  the  district  to 
mortgage  all  or  i)art  of  the  real  proi)erty  of  the  district  as  the  s<*hoc)l 
board  mav  deem  advisable. — Schmntz  r.  Special  School  Dlst.  of  Little 
Rock,  95  S.  W.,  438. 

I)  540.  Arkansas  (1000)  :  A  siieclal  school  district  is  not  within  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  diH'laring  that  no  county,  city,  town,  or  municipality 
shall  issue  anv  Interest-bearing  evidenco  of  indebtcMlness. — Schmutz  r. 
Si>ecial  Sch<K)l  "iMst.  of  City  of  Little  Rock,  05  S.  W..  4as. 

Ml.  California:  Adding  siHi  ISSSa  to  Political  Code,  1J)00,  relative  to  the  levy 
of  taxes  for  the  iwiyment  of  school  district  bonds. 

Providing  for  proi>ortlonnl  liability  of  indebtedness  In  wises  of  merged, 
annexed,  new.  and  Joint  districts. 

Chap.  508,  Mar.  23,  1007. 

1>  ."m*.  CaUfomia  (10(>5>  :  Constitution,  art.  11,  sec.  0,  provides  that  city 
charters  adopted  by  authority  of  the  constitution  shall  be  subject  to  and 
controlled  by  general  laws,  except  In  municipal  affairs.  Art.  4.  sec.  2.'>, 
subdiv.  27.  prohibits  the  [)assage  of  local  laws  for  the  management  of 
common  schools.  Art.  0,  sei*.  5.  nnpiires  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
a  system  of  common  schools.  Pol.  Code,  sec.  157(^.  provides,  in  effect, 
that  a  city,  together  with  territory  annexed  thereto  for  school  purpos<»s, 
shall  constitute  n  wparate  school  district.  S*'cs.  1880-1887  authorize 
the  board  of  trustees  of  a  sc*h(M)l  district  to  issue  bonds  to  raise  money 
for  purchasing  school  sites  or  building  and  improving  school  houses,  etc., 
and  prescribe  the  prcK'tnlure  for  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds.  Ifrhf.  that 
while  the  city  may.  when  authorized  by  its  charter.  Issue  municipal  bonds 
for  school  purposes,  yet  its  iwwer  so  to  do  Is  not  exclusive,  and  the 
school  district,  embracing  the  city  and  territory  attached  thereto  for 
school  puriK)sc%  may,  Indei)endently  of  the  city.  Issue  district  school 
b<mds  in  the  manner  prescriluHl  by  the  Political  Co<le.— I.os  Angeles  City 
School  Dlst.  r.  T>>ngden.  83  P..  24(5 :  Los  Angeles  City  High  School  Dlst.  v. 
Same,  id..  248, 

543.  Connecticut:  Authorizing  the  Northwest  Scliool  District  of  Hartford  to 
isstie  bonds. 

Permitting  issnanco  not  to  cxcoihI  ^200.000  at  4  i>er  cent  interest  for 
flfty  years,  for  i)ayment  of  debts. 

Act  No.  50,  SiM^clal  Acts,  Mur .  2.(v  V>V.Vv . 
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544.  Gonnecticnt:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  187,  Acts,  1906^  oonoeniliiff  psjinent 

of  debts  of  Joint  school  districts. 

Extending  provisions  to  school  districts  which  have  already  become 
indebted. 

Chap.  80,  May  21. 1907. 

545.  Connectient:  Authorizing  the  Washington  School  District  of  Hartford 

to  issue  bonds. 

Permitting  issuance  not  to  exceed  $100,000,  at  no  more  ttian  4  per  cent 
interest,  for  no  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

Act.  No.  82,  Special  Acts*  Apr.  11. 1907. 

546.  Connecticut:  Authorizing  the  Arsenal  School  District  of  Etarttord  to 

issue  bonds. 

Permitting  maximum  i8suani:;e  of  $200,000;  interest,  4}  per  cent;  time^ 
fifty  years. 

Act  No.  las,  Special  Acti,  May  1, 1907. 

547.  Connecticut:  Authorizing  the  city  of  New  London  to  issue  school  bonds. 

Permitting  maximum  issue  of  $175,000;  interest,  4  per  cent;  time^ 
thirty  years.  • 

Act  No.  194,  Special  Acts,  May  14, 1907. 

548.  Delaware:  Authorizing  and  empowering  the  board  of  public  education  in 

Wilmington  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  furnishing,  and 
equipping  new  scboolhouses. 

In  reality  an  amendment  to  chap.  92,  Laws,  1900^  providing  for  the 
organization  and  control  of  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington,  so  as  to 
permit  the  board  of  education  to  borrow  not  to  exceed  $20,000  in  any  one 
year  for  building  purposes. 

Chai».  98,  Apr.  0,  1906. 

540.  Delaware:  Prescribing  the  method  by  which  school  districts  may  borrow 
money  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  furnishing  or  improving  and  en- 
larging Kclioolbousos. 

Prescribing  prcK'ednro — si)eclal  election  called  tiiwn  petition  of  ten  or 
niore  freehold  taxable^.    Providing  for  Ismianee  and  redemption  of  bonds. 

Chap.  122.  Apr.  4,  1907. 

r^Tyi).  Delaware:  Uei>ealing  and  reenactlng  sees.  1  and  2,  chap.  93,  Laws,  190.^, 
autliorizing  and  empowering  "The  Hoiird  of  Public  Education  in  Wil- 
mington "  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  furnishing,  and 
ecpilpplng  new  schoolhouses  in  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

Increasing  amount  of  immediate  issue  to  $100,000,  and  providing  for 
metlKKl  of  i>ayment. 

C^hap.  126,  Mar.  4,  1907. 

1)  .V.l.  Georgia  (11K>8>  :  Act  of  Dec.  IS,  19(X)  (acts,  1900,  p.  405),  established 
the  public-school  system  in  the  town  of  K.,  giving  exclusive  management 
to  a  board  of  s<hool  commissioners.  The  act  provide<l  that  the  funds 
sup|M)rting  the  scIkmH  should  be  derivtHl  from  four  sources,  one  of  which 
was  a  tax  not  to  excc»ed  one-half  of  one  per  cent  by  the  council  of  the 
t(>wn.  on  recommendation  of  the  school  board.  Such  board  recommended 
the  levy  of  a  tax  nf  one-half  of  one  \H}r  cent  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  for  the  scholastic  year.  The  council  refused  to  levy  the  tax.  Act 
of  Aug.  21,  11K».''>  (acts,  IDOH,  p.  514),  repealed  the  former  act.  Held  not 
to  have  a  r«*trosi>ectlve  effei^'t  so  as  to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
made  by  virtue  of  the  reiH»ahHl  law.  -Dennlngton  r.  Town  of  Roberta, 
(H  S.  K.,  20. 

1)552.  Illinois  (liMM)  :  Sim-e  under  the  dirtvt  provisions  of  constitution,  art. 
M  sec.  12,  no  si-hool  district  has  jiower  to  become  indebteii  for  any  pur- 
lH>s<»  to  an  amount,  including  its  existing  indebtedness.  In  the  aggregate 
exceeding  5  iK'r  <vntum  on  the  value  of  the  taxable  projierty  therein. 
I-aws,  rjOl,  p.  21K),  amending  the  school  law  (Laws,  1890,  p.  277),  sees.  41. 
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42,  providing  that  any  school  district  having  a  population  of  at  loasl 
2,0f)0  Inhabitants  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school, 
and  authorizing  the  olei.'tlon  of  a  board  of  education  therefor,  are  in- 
effectual to  authorize  a  district  to  incur  a  debt  beyond  5  i)er  centum  of  the 
taxable  proiierty  in  a  scliool  district. — Russell  ?'.  High  School  Board  of 
Education  of  School  Dist.  No.  131.     72  N.  E.,  441:  212  111.,  327. 

1)553.  Tllinois  (1900)  :  Constitution,  art.  0,  sec.  12.  provides  that  no  municipal, 
coriwration  shall  be  allowed  to  l>ecome  indebted  to  exceed  5  i)er  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  taxable  proi)ert>'.  Kurd's  Kev.  St.  1J)05,  p.  1823,  chap. 
122,  sec.  202,  provides  that  city  authorities  may  levy  for  school  puriwses 
a  tax  "  not  to  exceed  two  and  one-half  i>er  cent  for  building  purposes." 
Held,  that  a  city  can  levy  a  2i  ixt  cent  tax  to  complete  a  school  building 
for  which  It  Is  already  Indebted  to  the  constitutional  limit. — People  ?\ 
Chicago  &  T.  U.  Co.,  79  N.  E.,  151 :  223  111.,  448. 

554.  Indiana:  Transferring  to  the  special  school  revenue  of  school  towns  taxes 

in  the  possession  of  but  which  have  l)een  illegally  levied  by  boards  of 
school  trustees  of  incori>orated  towns  for  the  payment  of  bonds  lllegaHy 
issued  by  such  boards  for  money  with  which  to  repair  and  Improve  school 
buildings. 

Chap.  55,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

555.  Indiana:  Empowering  the  boanl  of  school  trustees  in  cities  of  the  second 

class  (45,000-100,000)  to  Issue,  negotiate,  and  sell  lK)nds  of  the  school 
city  or  corporation  (maximum,  $150,000)  to  procure  means  to  erect 
school  buildings  hi  such  school  city  or  corporation,  or  to  \my  for  the  cost 
of  buildings  already  erectwi  therein,  or  any  other  Indebtedness  of  tin* 
school  city  or  corporation;  to  levy  and  collect  special  taxes  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  bonds. 

Chap.  107,  Mar.  5,  li)07. 

556.  Indiana:  Amending  sec.  4,  chap.  200,  T^ws,  11X)3  (sec.  noi.'Sy,  Rurns  Anno- 

tated Statutes,  Supplement,  1905),  relative  to  additional  bond  issues  for 
school  purposes. 

Chap.  224,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

557.  Indiana:  Authorizing  and  empowering  boards  of  trustees  of  school  cities 

of  all  cities  incoriwrated  under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  and  boards 
of  1rnst(»<»s  of  schr)ol  towns  of  all  Incorporates!  towns  of  this  State  to 
issue  bonds  for  the  i)uri>ose  of  funding  or  refunding  their  Indebtedness, 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  preexisting  obligations,  or  taking  up  or 
nmceling  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations  already  due  or  which  shall 
hereafter  become  due,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  such  school  cities  or  school  towns  t(>  levy  taxes  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest,  and  authorizing  the  boanl  of  trusttH»s  of  such  school  citit^s 
and  school  towns  to  provide  sinking  funds  for  tlie  liquidation  of  tht^ 
I>rlnclpal  of  such  l>onds. 

Chap.  2(U%  Mar.  12,  1907. 

55S.  Indiana:  Providing  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  purchasi*  of  school 
sites  and  erection  of  buildings  thereon  in  incoriH^rate*!  towns  having  a 
l)opulation  of  not  more  than  two  thousand. 

Authorizing  board  of  school  trustfM»s,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  board 
of  trustei^s  of  town,  to  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  S<>.(M)0  In  amount;  pro- 
viding for  refunding,  sjile  of  proiKirty,  si>ecial  tax  levy,  and  application 
of  surplus  r(»v(»nu<». 

Chap.  208,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

559.  Indiana:  Authorizing  th<»  board  of  school  trustet^s  in  Incorporated  to\^^ls 
or  cities  of  a  certain  population  (less  than  5,0(¥))  to  negotiate  and 
sell  the  bonds  of  school  towns  or  cities  (maximum,  $40,0(K))  to  pro<.Mire 
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tin*  mraiis  widi  which  lo  cnvt  si-hool  biiihliiigs,  by  ami  with  the  consent 
of  the  board  of  tnistet\s  of  any  ineori)orated  town  or  the  common  council 
of  any  city  In  which  Rich  school  town  or  city  is  located,  and  authorizing 
the  levy  and  collection  of  an  additional  Pi»ecial  iichoo]  tax  and  the  apidl- 
catlon  of  the  snri)hi«  Ri»ecial  pchool  revenue  for  the  r»ayment  of  such  bonds. 

Chap.  285,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

500.  Towa:  Repealing  chap.  140,  I^aws.  lOOCi,  relative  to  school  district  bonds, 
and  enacting  a  substitute. 

Sundry  minor  amendments  concerning  procedure  for  issuance,  desig- 
nati<m,  and  redemption. 

Chap.  152.  Apr.  4,  1907. 

r»r»l.  Kansas:  Authorizing  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Ijawrence  to  increase 
rate  of  interest  upon  certain  bond  issue. 

Applies  to  l>ond  issue  of  $40,(KK)  (Apr.,  1907)  for  the  erection  of  a  man- 
ual-training high-school  building,  which  bonds  can  not  be  sold.  Autlior- 
Izing  board  of  education  to  Increase  rate  of  intercMst  from  4  to  5  per  cent. 
Provldin;:  for  submission  to  electors. 

Chap.  72,  Jan.  21,  lOOS. 

ri02.  Kansas:  Enabling  school  districts  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  outstanding 
warrants. 

Applicable  to  districts  having  a  valid  indebtedness  exceeding  $.^),00<). 
Issuance  of  refunding  bonds  not  to  exceed  10  jjer  cent  of  assessed  valua- 
tion of  taxable  proi)erty.  Must  conform  to  wvs.*  517-528,  General  Stat- 
utes, inoi.  and  sec.  0.  chap.  472,  I^ws,  1JM)5. 

Chap.  324,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

r»(U].  Kansas:  Relating  to  Issue  of  bonds  to  erect,  furnish,  and  equip  county 
high-school  buildings  by  counties  that  have  already  established  county 
high  schools  under  the  provisions  of  chap.  180,  I^iws,  18J)7,  as  amended 
by  ohaj).  4rr,,  Laws.  lOO.S. 

licljitiug  to  count ios  having  a  i)opiilation  of  less  than  2,500.  Providing 
tor  IssuMUco  of  jjonds  and  prcs<Til>ing  conditions  therefor. 

Chnp.  :V.V2,  Mar.  12,  11)07. 

r.<;i.  Massachusetts:  Antlioriziiig  the  city  of  New  Rinlford  to  incur  indebtc<lih>ss 
for  school  purposes. 

r(»rniittin;:  city  of  New  R(Mlford.  for  the  pnri>o>^e  of  inirclmsing  sites 
:m<l  erecting:  thnn^  new  s('1i(m>1  Imildings  and  an  addition  to  a  fourth,  to 
incur  in<lclitcdncss  l>cyond  the  limit  fixed  by  law  to  an  amount  not  (»x- 
cc(MlinL'  .'^liLCj.JMM). 

Chap,  isr,,  Mar.  12,  11K)T. 

TA'tr).  Massachusetts:  .Vuthorizing  the  city  of  Lynn  to  Incur  indebtt^lness  for 
school  purposes. 

rci-niittinu'  the  city  of  Lynn  to  !)orrow  money  to  the  amount  of  $ir>0,OiM) 
in  excess  of  the  debt  limit  fixed  by  law.  i\n'  the  ]»urchase  of  a  site  and  the 
cris-tion  of  m  building  for  the  <'lassical  liiL'li  school. 

Chap.  11)2,  Mar.  12,  1007. 

.'('»«;.  Massachusetts:  Authorizing  the  town  of  Revere  to  incur  indebtcMlness  for 
a  new  high  schor>l  hnildini:. 

rerniitting  the  town  of  Revere  to  borrow  money  l>eyond  the  debt  limit 
tix«Ml  by  law  to  an  amount  not  ex<(MMlinL'  .SI^-'kIMMJ.  f(U'  tlu»  purchase  ()f  a 
site  and  tlw  erection  of  a  new  liitrh  school  building. 

Chap.  2:J0,  Mar,  20,  U)07. 

r.07.  Massacliusf'tts:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Fnll  River  to  incur  indebttMlness 
for  school   purposes. 

Permitting  city  of  Fall  River  to  incur  indebttnlness  beyond  the  debt 
limit  tixed  by  law  to  an  amount  not  (exceeding  }jil.MKMH>o,  in  (inler  to 
acquire  land  for  s<hool  puriK>s(»s  and  to  build  sclioollious«'s. 

(Miap.  :i:js.  Apr.  24.  1007. 
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5(58.  Massachusetts:  Kelative  to  the  constructiou  of  schoolhouses  in  the  city 
of  Boston. 

Providing  for  the  annnal  Issuance  of  Iwnds  not  exceeding  $1,000,000 
for  11K)7  and  1008  and  not  exceeding  $500,000  tliereafter.  for  the  con- 
Htnictlon  of  schoolliouses  in  the  city  of  Boston.  School  committee  to 
estimate  need  of  school  accommodations  and  board  of  sclioollionse  com- 
missioners to  certify  cost. 

Chap.  4r»0,  May  24,  1907. 

5<59.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  6.  act  No.  164,  acts  1881  (sec.  4717, 
Compiled  Ijiws,  1897),  authorizing  school  districts  to  l>orrow  money. 

RcKiulring  majority  (formerly,  two-thirds)  vote  at  district  meeting. 
Providing  for  estimate  by  board  of  education  of  amount  necessary  to  be 
borrowed.  Substituting  for  graded  limitation  of  indebtedness  a  general 
limitation  applicable  to  all  school  districts.  Siieclal  proviso  for  school 
districts  having  one  hundred  or  more  children. 

Act  No.  2r»6.  June  27,  1007. 

570.  Minnesota:  Authorizing  cities  having  a  jwpulatlon  of  more  than  50.000 

Inhabitants  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  for  public  high  school  buildings  and 
sites. 

Maximum  issue  $800,000.  Authorization  by  city  council  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1910.  Excepting  such  bonds  from  debt  limit.  Prescribing  term 
and  method  of  issuance. 

Chap.  20,  F*eb.  27,  1907. 

571.  Minnesota:  Authorizing  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  50.000 

Inhabitants  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  for  public  gradeil  school  buildings 
and  sites. 

Maximum  issue  .^.'i(Xi,000.  Authorization  by  city  council  before  .Janu- 
ary 1,  1910.  Kxcei)tlng  such  bonds  from  debt  limit.  Prescribing  term 
and  metlKxl  of  Issuance. 

Chap.  21,  Feb.  27,  1907. 

572.  Minnesota:  Authorizing   munlcii)alities   to   issue   bonds  to  the   State  of 

Minnesota. 

.Municipality  to  include  school  districts.  Prescribing  procedure  for 
Issuance. 

Chap.  122,  Apr.  (»,  11K)7. 

573.  Minnesota:  Amending  sec.  1327,  Revised  I^ws,  1905,  relative  to  iM>wcrs 

and  duties  ()f  school  boards. 

I'roviding  for  i.^csuance  of  orders  for  the  payment  of  indebtedness  wlnrh 
can  not  be  paid  for  want  of  funds. 

Sec.  2,  chap.  445,  Apr.  25,  1907. 

D  571.  Minnesota  (1900)  :  Gen.  I^ws,  1905,  pp.  93,  94,  chaps.  7G,  77,  legalizing 
school  bonds  theretofore  voted  upon  by  cities  for  high  schools  and  graded 
sch(K>ls  under  the  provisions  of  (Jen.  T^ws  189.3,  p.  333,  ciiap.  204.  and 
acts  amendatory  thereto,  are  curative  acts,  and  not  si)eclal  legislation.  In 
conflict  with  Const,  art.  4,  sees.  33.  34.  bocaust*  the  classification  is  arbi- 
trary, in  that  all  bonds  are  not  included  therein,  and  the  acts  are  linilte<l 
to  cities  wherein  at  the  election  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  of 
those  voting  on  the  proi^osition  was  obtained  lu  favor  of  the  bcnids,  and 
the  cities  to  which  the  law  applies  are  those  that  voted  for  the  ls.suance 
of  bonds  under  the  Ijiw  of  1893  as  amended. — State  r.  Brown,  106  N.  W., 
477;  97  Minn.,  402. 

575.  Montana:  Validating  the  acts  of  boards  of  county  commissioners  In  estab- 
lishing and  locating  county  free  high  schools,  and  of  boards  of  county 
free  hIgh-s<liool  trust e<»s  in  issuing  bonds  for  the  erection  of  high-school 
buildings. 

Chap.  01.  Mar.  1,  1J>07. 
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570.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  an<l  reeuaeting  with  ameudmento,  sees.  4,  5,  and  B. 
subdiv.  15.  cbap.  79,  Compiled  Statutes,  1905  (sees.  11822-11S24.  (^ob- 
bey's  Annotated  Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  bonds  for  school  purposes. 

Excepting  districts  having  over  150  (previously,  200)  school  children 
from  5  per  cent  limitation.  Permitting  such  districts  to  issue  bonds  not 
to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  assessed  valuation. 

Chap.  130,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

577.  Nevada:  Enabling  the  several  school  districts  of  the  State  to  issue  bonds 

for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  furnisliing  school  buildings,  or  for  pur- 
chasing ground,  or  for  refunding  floating  funded  debts,  and  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest. 

Chap.  59,  Mar.  12.  1907. 

578.  New  Jersey:  Authorizing  counties,   cities,   towns,   townships,   boroughs, 

villages,  school  districts,  committees,  commissioners,  and  all  other  mu- 
nicipalities to  fix  the  rate  of  interest  on  l)onds  hereafter  issued  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  any  general  or  special  law  or  laws  of  the  State  at  not 
exceeding  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Chap.  19,  Mar.  18,  1908. 

579.  New  Jersey:  Repealing  chap.  277,  Laws,  1906,  as  supplementing  sees.  103, 

104,  105,  chap.  1,  Laws,  1003  (sp.  sess.,  Oct.  15),  relative  to  bonds  issued 
by  consolidated  school  districts  existing  previous  to  the  passage  of  chap.  1, 
Laws,  1903,  establishing  a  thorough  and  efficient  school  system,  etc. 

Chap.  86,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

580.  New  Jersey:  Authorizing  municipalities  to  borrow  money  to  meet  the 

necessities  of  public  schools. 

Special  provision  to  meet  needs  for  March,  April,  May,  and  June  of 
1908 

Chap.  2n,  Apr.  14,  1908. 

581.  New  York:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount 

of  .*i;00(),0()0  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  erection  and  enlarge- 
ment of  school  bnlldingp. 

Chap.  53,  May  19,  190S. 

r>S2.  \ew  York:  Lo^alizinp  certain  bonds  for  high  school  in  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse' jis  authorized  by  chap.  O'lO,  Laws,  lOOH,  as  nnioiulcil  by  chap.  HS, 
Laws.  1007. 

Chap.  r>02,  July  10.  11H)7. 

Dr)S.'i.  North  Carolina  (1900)  :  Sc1kk)1  districts  nrc  public  quasi  corporations, 
inclu(l«'(l  in  tlic  term  **  niuniciiial  corpomt  ions '*  jis  used  in  art.  7.  sw.  7,  of 
our  constitution,  and  so  mnw  wit'iin  the  express  jirovislons  of  sec.  7, 
tliat  "no  county,  city,  or  otlier  niunicipal  cori ►oration,  shall  contract  any 
del>t,  pled^xe  its  faith,  or  loan  its  cn^lit,  etc..  nor  shall  any  tax  bo  levitHl 
unless  l)y  ji  vote  of  tlie  qualilied  voters."  And  the  lu'inciple  of  unifonn- 
ity  is  estal)Iished  and  r(Hpiin»d  by  sec.  1)  of  this  article. — Smith  v.  Board 
(»f  Trustees  of  Uol)ersonville  (Jradcd  Scliool,  r»:i  S.  E..  .724. 

581.  North  Dakota:  Amendini;  sec.  t)12,  Uevised  Codes,  ll.M)5,  relative  to  the 
issuance  of  school  bonds. 

Keducin^;  inten^st  rate  from  7  to  ;"  p(  r  cent,  and  lixing  maximmn  limit 
of  issue  at  o  per  cent  of  asst^ssinl  valuation  for  all  districts. 

Sec.  1»,  chap.  Do,  Mar.  10,  1007. 

ns,".  Oklahoma:  Authorizing  boards  of  education  of  cities  and  sch(X)l  districts 
to  issue  bonds. 

KxjMMiditure  for  sit(*s  -md  building's.  Uniit  of  indebttnlness,  .5  iM*r 
(•eiit  of  assessed  valuatioi  . 

<'lia|».  77,  S.  li.  i:.s,  ]..  07:J,  .May  2t>,  lOOS. 
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586.  PennsylTania:  Repealing  act  No.  225,  I^aws,  1871.  enii)owering  court  of 

common  pleas  to  authorize  school  directors  to  borrow  money. 
Bonds  issued  In  noncompliance  with  said  act  to  be  valid. 

Act  No.  154.  May  10,  1907. 

587.  Pennsylvania:  Providing  for  the  payment  of  the  pi^emiums  on  bonds  of 

comity,  city,  borough,  school  district,  and  township  employees. 

Allowing  numicipality  to  pay  premium  if  bond  Is  required  to  be  in- 
dorsed by  surety  company. 

Act  No.  173.  May  23,  1907. 

588.  Pennsylvania:  Supplementing  act  No.  260,  Acts,  1903,  relative  to  the  an- 

nexation of  any  city,  borough,  township,  or  part  of  a  township,  to  a  con- 
tiguous city,  and  providing  for  the  Indebtedness  of  the  same. 

Providing  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  creditors  and  liens, 
and  for  funding  the  debt  of  the  municipality  or  school  district  annexed. 

Act  No.  271,  June  1,  1907. 

589.  Pennsylvania:  Proposing  to  amend  sec.  8,  art.  9  of  the  constitution,  al- 

lowing counties,  cities,  boroughs,  townships,  school  districts,  or  other 
munlcliml  or  Incorporated  districts  to  Increase  their  Indebtedness. 
Increasing  lawful  indebtedness  from  7  to  10  per  cent 

Jt.  Res.  No.  2,  1907  (p.  834). 

590.  Rhode  Island:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Pawtucket  to  issue  bonds  ($100,- 

000)  for  school  construction  purposes. 

Chap.  1611.  Apr.  10.  1908. 

591*.  South  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  Issuing  of  bonds  In  public  school 
districts. 

Act  No.  246,  p.  522,  Feb.  19,  1907. 

592*.  South  Carolina:  Exempting  from  taxation  all  bonds  Issued  by  school 
districts  for  erection  of  school  buildings,  for  equipment,  for  maintaining 
public  schools,  or  for  paying  indebtedness. 

Chap.  473,  Feb.  14,  1908. 

593.  Sonth  Dakota:  Relating  to  issuance  of  bonds  by  l)oards  of  education  in 

cities  of  the  first  class,  and  bonds  for  school  districts  created  by  siiecial 
act. 

Arts.  IX  and  X,  chap.  135,  Mar.  13.  1907. 

594.  Tennessee:  Authorizing  incorporated  l>oards  of  education  of  public  schools 

in  cities  and  taxing  districts  of  100,000  inhabitants  or  over,  according 
to  the  federal  census  of  1900,  or  any  future  census,  to  issue  bonds  for 
certain  school  purposes. 

Fixing  maxinnini  issue  at  $800,000,  and  providing  for  payment  of  inter- 
est and  for  rtnieuiptlon. 

Chap.  41,  Feb.  12,  1907. 

595.  Texas:  Amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Dallas  and  amendatory  acts 

thereto,  by  adding  sec.  1201),  confirming,  ratifying,  and  validating  cer- 
tain series  of  nnniiciiwl  coupon  bonds  Issued  by  the  city  of  Dallas. 
Among  others,  bonds  Issued  for  high  and  other  school  buildings. 

Sl)ecial  I^ws,  chap.  25,  Mar.  16,  1007. 

596.  Texas:  Amending  sundry  sections  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Galveston. 

Authorizing  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  public  schoolhousea     (Sec.  7-71b.) 

Special  I-4iws,  chap.  63,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

D597.  Texas  (1908)  :  The  inherent  power  of  a  legislature  to  pass  laws  not 
prohibited  by  the  constitution  can  not  be  Invoked  to  render  a  special  act 
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of  tho  lojjfiHiuture  valid,  creating  an  huleiwndont  school  district  (Sji. 
Laws,  1907,  p.  139.  chap.  8).  and  transferring  a  preexisting  Indebtedness 
of  a  munlclimlity  included  tliereln  to  the  new  district,  where  the  act 
was  passed  as  a  special  or  local  law,  contrary  to  constitution,  art.  3. 
sec.  57,  requiring  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  the  iwssage  of  tlie 
act,  and  conld  only  have  been  passed  under  the  special  iK)wer  granted 
in  sec.  3,  art  7,  of  the  constitution,  providing  that  the  legislature  niay 
provide  for  the  fomintlon  of  school  districts  within  counties  of  the  State 
by  general  or  siiecial  law,  without  the  local  notice  required  In  other 
cases  of  si)eclal  legislation,  which  section  did  not  authorlase  the  transfer 
of  a  bonde<l  indebtedness  to  the  new  district  created,  and  hence  a  law 
I>assed  pursuant  thereto,  which  attempted  to  transfer  such  indebtedness, 
was  void. — Cunmiins  r.  Gaston,  101)  S.  W..  476. 

r»9S.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  35.  chap.  107,  relative  to  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  taxable  property  In  school  districts. 

Fixing  maximum  total  Indebtedness  at  4  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
taxable  property. 

Chap.  81,  Mar.  14, 1907. 

590.  Utah:  Amending  .sec.  19-14,  Revls<Hl  Statutes,  190S,  relative  to  issuance, 
etc.,  of  bonds  In  city  school  districts. 

Chap.  133,  Mar.  23,  1907. 

GOO.  Vir^nia:  Autliorlzhig  county  school  boards  to  loan  to  the  district  stiiool 
boards  of  their  respective  counties  funds  belonging  to  said  county  school 
boards  derivwl  l)y  gift  or  devise,  taking  the  obligation  of  the  district 
school  boards  for  the  s:iuie. 

Maximum  loan,  $1,000:  to  l)e  used  for  the  er«»ction  of  schr>olhouses. 

Chap.  223,  Mar.  12,  190«. 

001.  Washington:  Amending  sees.  117,  110,  121,  chap.  118,  I^ws,  1897  (Code  of 
Public  Instruction),  relative  to  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  school  districts. 
Including  joint  school  districts  within  (>i>eratlon  of  act.  Decreasing 
rate  of  interest  on  bonds  from  10  to  i\  jier  cent.  Defining  ne(»es8ary  school 
(»xpeiis«»s.  Providing  for  investment  of  sinking  funds:  tax  levies  in  joint 
(llstrlcls. 

Chap.  101.  Mar.  11,  P>07. 

(;(>2.  Washington:    Amending  sec  117,  chap.  US;,  Laws.  ISO?   ((^ode  of  I*iiMi«' 

riistriicticm  ).  relative  t(»  limil  of  bonded  Indebtedness  (►f  school  districts. 

LowtM'inir  rate  of  interest   from  10  to  (»  jum*  <'ent.     Defining  necessary 
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Sec.  7A,  chap.  240.  Mar.  IS.  lOOT. 

OOo.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  120  (Code  of  Pnblic  Instruction),  relative^  to 
sale  of  bonds  of  school  districts. 

S<v.  !).  chap.  LMO,  Mar.  IS.  P.K)7. 

00-1.  Washington:  AmcMidinc:  se<\  121  (Tode  of  Pnl»lic  Instruction),  relative  to 
payment  of  bonds. 

Providinir  for  investment  of  sinking'  finid. 

Sc<-.  10.  chaj).  240,  Mar.  IS.  VM)7. 

GO,").  West  Virginia:  Authorizing  the  bo.-inl  of  e<lncation  of  the  school  district 
of  Wheeling  to  borrow  UKMiey  and  issne  bonds  for  tlu'  i>nrchas<»  jind  c»)n- 
strncticMi  of  property  and  buildings. 

Maxinnnn   total    issne.   2   i)er   cent    «»f  assesst^l    valuation   of   proiH*rty. 
Submission  to  vote. 

('hai».  7,  Mar.  'A,  VM)S  (sp.  si'ss.  L 

COO.  West  Virginia:  Providing  for  in\estinent  of  sinking  funds  established  for 
the  pnri)ose  of  paying  otl'  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  any  cdnnty.  district, 
school  district,  independent   .^Miool  district,  city.  town,  oi'  village. 

Chjip.  11.  Feb.  21.  VM)S, 
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007.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec-s.  553u  and  553<),  Statutes,  1898,  authorizing  any 
village  to  bear  a  part  of  tlie  cost  of  county  schools  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  economy,  and  to  issue  bonds  therefor. 

Limiting  expenditure  to  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  such  school. 

Chap.  11.  Mar.  16,  1907. 

60S.  Wisconsin:  Amending  subdiv.  3,  sec.  926-11,  Statutes,  1«98,  relative  to 
the  power  of  the  common  councils  of  cities  under  special  charters  to 
issue  bonds  for  school  purposes. 

Authorizing   issuance   of  bonds   for   site  and   buildings  for   parental 
school 

Chap.  114,  May  20,  1907. 

609.  Wisconsin:  legalizing  certain  bonds  heretofore  issue<l  I>y  school  districts 

organized  under  the  township  system  and  authorizing  issue  of  bonds  l)y 
such  districts  for  other  purposes. 

Chap.  199,  June  12,  1907. 

610.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  261,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  l)y  chap.  129, 

T^ws,  1899.  as  amended  by  chap.  123,  I^aws,  1901.  relative  to  school  dis- 
trict loans. 

Uequiring  two-thirds  of  assessed  valuntion  to  be  on  real  estate. 

Chap.  216.  .Tune  14,  1907. 


(c)  Local  (County,  District,  Municipal)  Taxation  for  School  Purposes. 

As  noted  in  the  review  of  the  Ie«2:islation  concernin<r  local  taxation 
for  school  purposes  during  1904— lOOG,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  States  to  give  to  local  school  jurisdictions  a  consider- 
ably wider  authority  in  the  provision  of  adequate  support  for  public 
schools.  This  tendency  is,  in  fact,  but  a  part  of  the  larger  and  more 
inclusive  one  which  is  slowly,  but  certainly,  becoming  characteristic 
of  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  their  public  schools; 
that  is,  to  utilize,  in  as  large  manner  as  is  consistent  with  wise  public 
economy,  all  of  the  available  means  which  may  properly  be  directed 
toward  the  increase  of  the  material  resources  available  for  meeting 
the  educational  necessity.  The  enactments  in  Arkansas  (480),  (613), 
Georgia  (618),  Indiana  (631),  I^ouisiana  (636),  and  Washington 
(670),  are  typical  of  the  larger  movement  represented  by  this  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  limit  of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

Gil.  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2250.  sec.  120,  Revised   Statutes,  1901,  relative 
to  special  school  district  tax. 

Adding  provisions  repardln;;  tax  levy  for  construction,  repairing:, 
equipment,  etc.,  of  school  buildings:  for  additional  school  lands;  and  for 
water  for  irrigation. 

Chap.  00.  Mar.  21,  1907. 

012.  Arizona:  xVmending  par.  2256  (sec.  126,  chap.  15.  tit.  19),  Reviswl  Statutes, 
1901,  relative  to  the  levying  of  a  siK»cial  school  district  tax. 

Section  modified  so  as  to  accord  with  the  new  provision  regarding  mini- 
mum length  of  school  term — six  months.     (See  enactment  No.  96S.) 

Sec.  20,  chap.  07,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (Jul.v  1,  1907.) 
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618^.  Arkansas:  Amending  sec.  7500,  Kirby*8  Digest,  1904,  retative  to  powen  of 
anuaal  school  meetings. 

Raising  maximum  limit  of  local  tax  levy  for  school  pniposes  firom  tae* 
half  of  1  per  cent  to  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent 

Sec.  2,  act  Na  180^  Apr.  17, 1907. 

614.  CaUfomia:  Amending  sec.  1576,  Political  Gode^  1906»  relatlTe  to  foona- 

tion  of  school  districts,  providing  for  the  addition  of  territory  thereto  and 
tazaton  thereof. 

Providing  that  last  assessment  roll  of  county  assessor  shall  be  basis*of 
taxation  of  annexed  district. 

Chap.  88,  lfar.'4, 1007. 

615.  Delaware:  Amending  sec.  11,  chap.  92,  Laws,  1904-5,  x^latiTe  to  determi- 

nation and  appropriation  of  school  taxes  In  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

Appropriation  for  general  expeises  for  1907--8  to  be  not  less  than 
$188,000  (not  to  exceed  $182,000  in  1005-6),  with  annual  tocrease  for  any 
succeeding  year  not  to  be  leas  than  2  per  cent  (fdnnerly  not  to  be 
greater  than  li  per  cent).  Adding  provision  that  council  shall  have 
power  to  designate  what  proportion  of  any  appropriation  shore  the  mini- 
mimi  shall  be  used  to  adjust,  equalize,  and  increase  teadMBTBT  salaries. 

Chap.  1%  Mar.  1, 1907. 

016.  Delaware:  Directing  county  treasurer  of  Newcastle  County  to  pay  to 
*'  The  Board  of  Public  Bducation  in  Wilmington  "  all  sums  received  or  to 
be  received  from  colored  school  taxes  assessed  a^inst  real  estate  in  the 
city  of  Wilmington  for  the  years  1902, 1903, 1904,  and  1906,  and  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  the  same. 

Chap.  127,  Har.  4,  1907. 

D617.  Florida  (1908) :  Under  Laws,  1907,  p.  8,  chap.  5606,  the  general  power 
is  conferred  on  county  conuuissloners  to  determine  the  amoont  to  be 
raised  for  all  county  purposes,  and  by  chap.  5606,  p.  84,  Laws,  1907,  they 
are  required  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  amount  to  be  raised  for 
county  puri)oses,  iucludiug  current  exiienses,  etc.,  and  are  authorized  to 
levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  5  mills  on  the  dollar  on  the  property  in  the 
county,  and  it  is  further  provided  that  the  county  commissioners  sliall 
levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  7  mills  nor  less  than  3  mills  on  the  property  in 
the  county  for  county  school  pnri)oses.  lU-Jd  not  to  authorize  county 
commissioners  to  revise  the  decision  of  the  county  board  of  public  in- 
struction under  (ien.  Stat.,  10(M),  sec.  347,  as  to  the  uiillage  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  county  schools,  when  it  Is  within  the  constitu- 
tional limits,  and  the  estimates  include  no  i11ep:al  items. — ^Tomasello  r. 
Board  of  Puhlic  Instruction  for  Santa  Rosa  County,  45  So.,  886. 

01 S.  Georgia:  Amending  act  No.  59,  \\  425,  acts,  1005,  relative  to  creation  and 
oi)eration  of  local  tax  district  schools,  for  levying  and  collection  of  local 
tax  by  the  counties  for  educational  i>nriH)ses.  for  laying  off  of  counties 
in  school  districts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Amending  captkm  of  the  act  so  as  to  provide  for  its  proper  enforce- 
ment, for  laying  off  of  connties  into  districts  of  reasonable  size,  for 
eletrtlon  of  <llstrlct  trustees,  whether  a  local  tax  is  levied  and  collected  or 
ii(»t.  Providing  also  a  correct  method  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes 
for  school  puri>oses  In  local  districts;  making  cori)orate  proi)erty  subject 
to  UK*aI  taxation. 

Act  No.  549,  p.  01,  Aug.  21,  1900. 

D019.  Georgia  (190<>)  :  The  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act  approved 
August  23,  11K)5  (acts,  1905,  pp.  427,  428),  lu-ovldlng  for  the  levying  and 
colleition  of  a  local  tax  by  school  districts  laid  off  In  the  manner  pre- 
scrllKHl,  are  inoperative,  Inasmuch  as  the  method  provided  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  tax  Is  antagcmlstlc  to  art.  7,  sec.  2,  par.  1  of  the  constitution, 
because  an  ad  valorem  tax  is  imposed  only  uiwn  the  proi)erty  of  those 
taxpayers  re<iulred  by  law  to  make  return  of  their  property  to  the  county 
tax  receiver,  and  not  upon  the  property  of  another  class  of  taxpayers, 
^*i;ch  as  railroad  companies,  who  are  required  to  make  returns  to  the 
eo/Dpfro/ier-general.— Brown  r.  ^oulUcm  Uy.  Co.,  54  S.  E.,  728. 
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D  620.  Geoi^a  (1906)  :  The  act  approved  August  23,  1905  (acts,  1905,  p.  425), 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  creation  and  operation  of  local  tax 
district  schools,  for  the  levying  and  collection  of  local  tax  by  counties 
for  educational  purposes,  for  the  laying  off  of  counties  In  school  districts, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  Is  not  unconstitutional  because  of  the  proviso 
In  the  second  section  of  the  body  of  the  act,  whereby  liicori)orated  to\nis 
oi»eratlng  a  public-school  system  are  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
niunlcliml  authorities,  included  in  the  election  held  In  the  county  for  the 
purix)se  of  determining  whether  a  school  tax  shall  be  levied.  The  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  proviso  Is  germane,  and  Is  not  at  variance  with  the 
title  of  the  act. — Creorgia  R.  and  Banking  Co.  r.  Hutchinson,  54  S.  E., 
725. 

D621.  Georgia  (1907)  :  Act  of  Aug.  23,  1905  (acts,  190.5,  p.  425).  as  amended 
by  act  of  Aug.  21,  1906  (acts,  1906,  p.  61),  providing  for  the  creation  of 
lo<-al  tax  district  schools,  is  not  a  violation  of  the  uniformity  rule  of 
the  constitution  as  to  taxation  for  the  reason  that  the  scheme  of  taxation 
as  to  amount  and  method  of  collection  is  different  when  taxes  are  levied 
and  collated  for  district  schools  from  what  It  Is  when  collected  for 
county  schools. — Edalgo  r.  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  58  S.  E.,  846. 

622.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  84,  H.  B.  No.  42,  I^ws,  1899,  as  amended  by  sec.  2, 
S.  B.  No.  98,  liaws,  15)03,  relative  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of 
school  trustees. 
Increasing  maximum  levy  of  special  taxes  from  15  to  20  mllla 

H.  B.  No.  201,  p.  304,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

623*.  niinois:  Amending  sec.  1,  art  8,  acts,  1889,  as  amended  by  acts,  1899, 
p.  350,  sec.  202,  chap.  122,  Hurd*s  Revlseil  Statutes,  relative  to  taxation 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  free  schools. 

Adding  proviso  that  in  cities  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants  the 
exi>ense  of  improvement,  repair,  or  benefit  of  school  buildings  or  property 
shall  be  paid  from  that  portion  of  tax  levied  for  building  purposes. 

Adding  further  proviso  that  no  election  nor  petition  Is  necessary  to 
levy  tax  for  repair  or  Improvement  or  to  pay  any  special  tax  or  assess- 
ment upon  the  property. 

H.  B.  186,  p.  519,  May  20,  1907. 

624.  Illinois:  Repealing  acts,  1893,  p.  176,  relative  to  boards  of  school  In- 
si>ectors  elected  under  Bj^eclal  acts,  as  amended  by  p.  292,  acts,  1897; 
and  p.  99,  Acts,  1895,  relative  to  increasing  the  number  of  school  Inspect- 
ors elected  under  special  acts  from  six  to  seven  members;  and  repealing 
and  reenacting  a  substitute,  p.  381,  acts,  1905,  relative  to  election  of 
boards  of  inspectors  In  certain  cases.*' 

H.  B.  394,  p.  525,  May  25,  1907. 

1)62.5.  Tllinois  (1904)  :  Where  taxes  have  been  paid  for  school  purposes  with- 
out objection  or  protest,  their  use  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
levied  and  designod  will  not  be  prevented  by  any  mere  technical  objec- 
tions as  to  the  ninnner  in  which  the  levy  was  made. — Trustees  of  Schools 
t'.  Board  of  School  Inspectors  of  City  of  Peoria,  115  111.  App.,  479. 

1)626.  minois  (1905)  :  Priv.  Laws,  1857,  p.  219,  chap.  11,  divides  the  city  of 
Joliet  into  school  districts,  provides  for  the  election  of  school  Inspei^tors, 
and  gives  the  city  council  power  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes, 
llurd's  Rev.  Stat.  1903,  p.  1714.  <hnp.  122.  increases  the  powers  of  tlio 
s<-hool  hisi>ectors,  giving  them  authority  to  employ  teachers  and  to  fix 
the  amount  of  their  coni|Mnisation,  and  to  build  or  purchase  buildings,  etc.. 
but  provides  that  all  nioiu^vs  necessjiry  for  school  purposes  shall  be  raise<l 
as  "now  providtMl  by  law,"  and  that  they  shall  be  held  by  the  treasurer 


"  The  taxlnjr  i)<)\vtr  should  not  hr  h«'ld  to  oxist  In  a  body  seeking  to  excrclBo  .such  pow»*r 
unless  the  power  is  conferred  upon  such  body  In  clear  and  unequivocal  terms. — People  r. 
Mottlngcr,  LMo  III..  2,'iO.  (Ucfcrs  to  city  of  Joliet;  see  School  Laws  of  1007,  special 
edition  of  1007,  p.  8.) 
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subject  to  tbe  order  of  ihe  scbool  insffCHTtors  0!i  warm  (its  to  hr^  (Hnmter- 
Bigue^i  bj  the  niaj^or  iiud  citj  cJork,  Field,  \hnt  the  latter  statute  did  not 
ithL'  the  board  of  sciiocil  inspe<'t<;irs  uutlir^riiy  to  levy  tiixt*s  by  repealing 
the  former  statute  by  implicaticui. ^People  i\  Mottloger,  74  N*  E-,  160; 
215  III.,  2m. 

The  pmviBkius  of  Prlv.  Law3.  1857,  p.  21L^  chap.  11 »  giving  the  city 
council  of  JoUet  the  right  to  levy  tuxes  tor  suliai>l  purixises,  wre  not 
reiifmled  by  ImpbeatLoti  by  ihe  liKoritonitlou  m*i  of  1872  U^wa,  1871-72, 
p,  *2^H}f  under  wbieb  the  city  wuh  tnenrjMjratedt  the  subject  of  trtxes  not 
belni;^  oieutlon^  in  the  wtatute,  nnd  art,  1,  Mec.  tl*  providitii^  in  ejij^ref^s 
terms  that  all  hnm  not  tucou&iMeul  with  thi*  provtsioaia  t»f  the  ^ttituie 
should  ctiuthine  Iti  fi>ree.— JtjfcA 

The  provisions  of  ViU\  Law«.  1SI>T»  J».  2t9,  thttp*  11*  i^lvltig  the  city 
con nc il  of  JoMet  authority  to  levy  taxes  for  ssehool  purposes,  were  not 
rett'tiled  by  the  general  «chooI  law. — fbUt. 

D  027,  1 11 1  nol  s  f  1 1 W  K 1 1  :  A  t  a  x  j  lii  y  er  la  en  t  i  1 1  i*d  to  en  Jol  1 1  n  <^on  t  rn  ct  1  set  ween 
the  pnbdc-fichoot  tKHird  and  the  state  boiird  of  4«ducatlon  iirovldUij;  for 
tbc  cinpUiyment  of  critic  teHoberi*  to  he  |«iid  In  \mr\  by  tbe  school  dis- 
trict.—Linbhid  V.  Bon  I'd  of  Ettucatlon  of  Ndrmal  ScIuhW  OlHtHct,  TT  N*  K,* 
-iri^M  1521  ni»  'MX:  revc-rsiug  Judgment  aiM>rj).  V22  JIL  Apji,,  CIT. 

Da28.  Illfnoin  (IIKKJ)  :  A  levy  by  a  schi>ol  Llmtrlct  for  ludldUiK  iiiirjioses  Is 
I) legal  tinlf!Hfi  the  building  bns  llr^t  (uvn  authorisst^l  hy  Ji  voto  of  the  p&a- 
l>St%   -St.  L,uni^  A,  &  T.  II-  IL  (U  v.  iN^iple.  Til  N,  E.»  mH, 

Hoards  of  eminent  Ion  brive  fiutborily  to  lt»vy  taxoH  only  fr^r  edncatloTidl 
nnd  bid  Id  big  purposeM,^8t.  I^Hds*^  A»  &.  T.  H,  It  Uo.  n  reo(tkv    Ihkl, 

A  honrd  of  (Hlncatton  litJff  authorized  to  levy  n  tnx  to  pay  for  a  heatln;r 
(►lant  to  be  installcxl  in  a  scbciol  bijlldbig  the  board  laid  been  a uthorlist**! 
t(>  LHnistrnct  by  a  vote  of  the  people. — St  Ijouis,  A.  &  T.  H*  K,  Co.  v,  rt*o- 
pic.    Ibid. 

ntl2l).  UUitoii^  (ItMW)  :  A  <!ertl(^oaee  signed  by  nil  the  members?  of  the  honnl 
of  ediicotUm  of  tk  city,  to  the  effi?ct  that  they  regutie  r  certnln  sum*  *'  to 
be  levied  Ji»  a  M|)echil  tax  for  school  pnrpojaew,  and  $8*ZKM)  for  hntldUii? 
pnr|)o«Cfi  ON  the  taxable  property  f>f  otir  rtifli-JH  "  for  n  r-ertnia  yj'sir,  \h 
E4Uffiel(?nt  to  authorisfe  the  levy  and  extension  of  Bucb  building  tax  by  the 
j,ro|iin-  officers** — People  i\  Cblcrigo  and  T.  II.  t'o.,  Tl»  N.  K.,  lot  :  223  IU.h 
448. 

D030.  IlUnois  (1907):  Peoria  city  charter  (Priv.  I^ws,  1809.  pp.  169,  170) 
declares  that  the  board  of  school  insiiectors  shall  appoint  trustees  who 
shall  raise  all  moneys  under  control  of  the  school  board,  and  keep  a  true 
and  accurate  account  of  money  paid  out  on  the  board's  order.  The  board 
is  also  required  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  and  to  notify  the  city  council  of  such  amount,  and 
the  rate  to  be  levied ;  tbe  city  council  then  being  required  to  levy  and  col- 
lect the  amount  with  other  city  taxes.  Held  that,  no  discretion  being 
Riven  to  the  city  council  as  to  the  amount  to  be  levied,  such  board  was  a 
••  school  authority,"  authorized  to  Issue  warrants  in  anticipation  of  taxes 
for  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  by  Kurd's  Rev.  St.  1905,  chap.  146a, 
sec.  2. — Gray  v.  Board  of  School  In8i)ectors  of  Peoria,  83  N.  E.,  95 ;  231 
111.,  03. 

631.  Indiana:  Amending  and  adding  to  sec.  5,  chap.  32,  Laws,  1905,  and  amend- 
ing sec.  8,  chap.  32,  Laws,  1005,  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  special 
reserve  portion  of  the  state  common  school  tuition  fund.** 

Reducing  required  local  tuition  tax  from  40  to  25  cents  i^r  hundred 
dollars,  excepting  in  cases  of  school  corporations  maintaining  seven 
months  term  of  school. 

Providing  for  the  transfer  of  unused  surplus  to  the  common  school 
fund. 

Chap.  237,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

«  See  enactment  2'Jl,  pp.  48-40,  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  3,  1906,  State  School 
Systems. 
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(K12.  Kansas:  Uepcaling,  and  reenticting  with  auieudmeuts,  chap.  381,  Laws, 
1905,  as  amending  sec.  6127,  Compiled  T^ws,  1901,  relative  to  the  iwwers 
of  electors  at  school  meetings. 

Orauting  authority  to  all  districts  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  2i  per  cent 
(formerly,  only  districts  having  more  than  5U0  population:  others,  2  i)er 
cent).    Authorizing  payment  of  floating  indebtedness  from  tax  levy. 

Chap.  318,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

g;W.  Kansas:  Uepealing  chaps.  40(»  (local  act,  Coffey villc),  409  (local  act, 
Fort  Scott),  and  421  (local  act,  Pittsburg),  Laws,  1005,  and  amending 
sec.  1,  chap.  252,  Uiws,  1<S99.  relative  to  regulation,  support,  and  main- 
ttMiance  of  public  schools  and  erection  of  buildings  in  cities  of  the  first 
class.  • 

Limiting  tax  levy  for  8upi)ort  of  public  schools  in  cities  of  the  first 
clas.s  to  20  mills;  excepting  in  cities  having  population  of  more  than 
i5S,0(K),  17  mills.  Such  levies  exdnsive  of  levies  for  payment  of  interest 
on  bonds  or  for  sinking  funds.    Sundry  minor  amendments. 

Chap.  330.  Feb.  18,  1907. 

C34.  Kentucky:  Amending  sec.  2900,  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  taxation  for 
commtin  schools  in  cities  of  the  first  class. 

Increasing  required  minimum  levy  from  3;j  cents  to  36  events.  (Per- 
tains to  IxMiisville  only;  see  chap.  52,  Mar.  18,  1908.  relative  to  classifi- 
cation of  cities.) 

Chap.  61,  Mar.  24,  lOOS. 

D(K{5.  Kentucky  (1907):  Conmion  School  Law,  sec.  78  (Ky.  St.  1903,  sec. 
4440),  i)rovi(les,  when  the  county  superintendent  notifies  the  trustees  that 
a  schoolhouse  or  the  Inclosures  thereof  have  been  condemned  and  need 
reimiring  or  additions,  or  that  the  furniture,  etc.,  is  insufiiclent,  or  when 
it  bec^omes  necessary  to  purchase  a  new  sc?1hk>1  house  site,  if  there  are  no 
funds  available  the  trustees  shall  levy  a  capitation  or  ad  valorem  tax, 
or  lK)th,  to  be  appliwl  to  the  puriMjses  requlrtnl.  Held,  that  the  section 
requires  the  trustees  to  make  the  levy  when  notified  by  the  county  super- 
intendent that  he  has  condemned  the  <listricfs  school  facilities,  and  that 
they  nnist  make  the  levy  when  necessary  to  purchase  a  new  schoolhouse 
site:  or  they,  in  their  discretion,  may  make  it  without  an  order  from  the 
superintendent,  when  necessary  to  purchase  a  site,  or  erect,  equip,  rejiair, 
or  add  to  a  schcwlhouse. — Creech  v.  Board  of  Trustees  of  (^onnnon  School 
Dist.  No.  15  of  Harlan  County,  102  S.  W.,  804,  31  Ky.  Law.  Rep.,  379. 

036.  Louisiana:  Amending  and  re-enacting  sec.  63,  act  214,  Acts,  1902,  relative 
to  the  tax  for  the  Kupi)ort  of  public  schools. 

Uenioving  certain  limitations.  Fixing  minimum  loc*al  levy  at  3  mills 
(formerly,  1}  mills).     Exceptions. 

Act  No.  27,  June  20,  1908. 

1)637.  Louisiana  (1908):  The  estimate  furnishwl  to  the  city  by  the  school 
board  of  amount  nee<hHl  to  meet  exi)enses  of  maintenance  of  schools  for 
the  y«ir  was  not  controlling  on  the  city  except  to  the  minimum  amount 
provided  by  the  statute  (No.  36,  of  1873,  p.  73). 

Over  and  above  the  minimum  amount,  it  was  left  to  the  discreti(»n  of 
the  city  council  to  determine  whether  an  amount  would  l>e  added. — State 
ex  rel.  (Jasiiuet  et  al.  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  city  of  New  Orleans,  46  So.,  798. 

638.  Maine:  Amending  sec.  13,  chap.  15,  Kevised  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  tax 

for  scliools. 

Decreasing  iH»r  capita  town  st'hool  tax  from  80  to  55  cents. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  111.  Mar.  26,  1907.     (Jan.  1,  IWS.) 

639.  Michigan:  Amending  se<*.  20.  chap.  2.  act  No.  164,  Acts,  1881   (sec.  4(K*m, 

Compiled  I^ws,  1897),  relative  to  iwwers  of  district  school  meetings. 

Giving  district  meeting  additional  jwwer  to  establish  and  supix)rt  new 
district  libraries,  to  pay  premiums  on  surety  bonds  required  of  officers, 
to  pay  for  transiwrtatlou  of  pupils  to  and  from  school,  and  to  devote 
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f iindfl  derived  from  1-mlll  tax  for  said  tranaportatloiL  Prorldlng  ihAt  no 
legal  BiibdiviBion  of  land  more  than  2i  miles  ttom  adiooiliODae  site  sliall 
be  taxed  for  building  said  schoolhousa 

Sec  1  (pp.  10^111),  act  No.  81,  Blajr  15, 1907. 

640.  Michigaii:  Amending  sec.  9,  chap.  8,  act  Na  164,  act%  1881  (sec  4674, 

Compiled  Laws,  1897).  relative  to  school-district  tazatioin. 

Including  item  of  payment  of  district  officers  in  estimate  of  amomit  to 
he  raised  by  taxation.  Limiting  compensation  of  said  offloom  nnder  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Removing  limitation  of  tax  in  certain  districts. 

Sec  1  (p.  Ill)  act  Na  91,  liajr  IQ,  1907. 

641.  Minnesota:   Amending  sec  1415,  Revised  Laws,  1906^  relative  to  levy 

of  additional  taxes  for  school  purposes  in  school  districts  having  tSOfiOO 
inhabitants  or  more. 

Raising  maximum  limit  of  additicmal  levy  from  8  to  4  mills;  3) 
(formerly  2i)  mills  for  general  maintenance. 

Ohap.  808,  Apr.  22,  ;907. 

(H2.  Mississippi:  Authorizing  municipalities  constitating  s^Mtrate  school  dis- 
tricts to  issue  bonds  to  build  and  repair  school  buildings,  to  maintain 
schools,  to  pay  exiienses,  and  to  levy  taxes. 

Maximum  levy  8  mills  unless  more  authoriaed  by  majority  of  tax- 
irnyers. 

Ohap.  101,  Mar.  11, 1008. 

643.  Mississippi :  Authorising  any  municipality  not  composing  a  separate  school 

district  to  levy  an  annual  tax  to  aid  in  the  education  of  children  within 
such  municipality  limit& 
Maximum  tax,  8  mills. 

Chap:  127,  ICar.  18, 1908. 

644.  MonUna:  Amending  sees.  1940a,  1940b,  Political  CMe,  as  enacted  by  8.  B. 

No.  44,  p.  129,  Laws,  1897,  and  as  amended  by  H.  B.  Na  191,  p.  12,  Laws, 

1901,  relative  to  levy  of  taxes  for  support  of  common  schools. 

IncTeasIng  maximum  special  county  tax  levy  for  schools  from  2  to  4 
mills,  and  maximum  special  district  tax  levy  from  5  to  10  mills. 

Chap.  51.  Feb.  27.  1907. 
(Uf).  \obrasl£u:  Providing  for  an   equitable  division   of  taxation   for   school 
I>urposes  in  joint  school  districts. 

Chap.  118,  Apr.  6,  1907. 
C4().  New  Hampshire:  Relatinj:  to  taxation  and  expenditures  in  village  dis- 
tricts, precincts,  school  districts,  highway  districts,  fire  districts,  and 
other  like  subdivisions  of  towns. 

Requiring  vote  by  ballot  for  raising  and  appropriating  money  at  a  s|)e- 
cial  meeting:  number  of  votes  cast  to  be  at  least  half  those  cast  at  the 
next  preceding  regular  meeting:  check  list  to  be  used  if  same  was  used 
at  preceding  regular  meeting. 

Chap.  121,  Apr.  4.  1907. 

647.  New  Hampshire:  Relieving  the  town  of  Roxbury  relative  to  taxation 
for  school  puri)08es. 

Exempting  selectmen,  during  1907  and  1908,  from  requirements  rela- 
tive to  assessment  of  taxes  for  sch(K)l  purpost^s. 

Authorizing  l>oard  to  contract  with  other  districts  for  proi>er  schooling 
of  children  and  to  pay  for  the  same  out  of  school  money. 

Chap.  185.  Feb.  20,  1907. 
O-IS.  NVw  Jersey:  Supi)lementing  chap.  110,  Laws,  11MH»,  rtMluclns  and  limiting 
rate  of  taxation  into  several  taxing  districts. 

Providing  for  a  maximum  Increase  for  county,  school,  district,  and 
local  taxes  of  30  cents  i)er  hundred  dollars  of  valuation. 

Chap.  182,  Apr.  11,  1908. 
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649.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sees.  4109  and  4110,  chap.  85,  Revlsal,  1905, 

relative  to  form  of  tax  lists. 

Sees.  Id  and  le,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

650.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4115,  chap.  85,   Revisal,  1905,  relative 

to  elections  for  special  school  tax. 

Providing  for  enlargement  of  special  tax  districts  and  elections 
therefor. 

Sec.  If,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9, 1907. 

D651.  North  Carolina  (1906):  The  legislature  can  create  a  specific  school 
district  within  the  precincts  of  a  county.  Incorporate  its  controlling 
authorities,  and  confer  upon  them  certain  governmental  powers,  and 
when  accepted  and  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  within 
the  prescribed  territory,  as  required  by  constitution,  art.  7,  sec.  7,  may 
delegate  to  such  authorities  power  to  levy  a  tax  in  furtherance  of  the 
corporate  purpose. — Smith  v.  Board  of  Trustees  of  Robersonville  Graded 
School,  53  S.  E.,  524. 

D652.  North  Carolina  (1907)  :  Constitution,  art  9,  sec.  1,  declares  that  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged,  and  commands 
in  sec.  3  that  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  four 
months  in  every  year  in  each  school  district  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
and  that  the  school  commissioners  shall  be  liable  to  indictment  for  failure 
to  comply  with  this  requirement.  (Constitution,  art  5,  sec.  1,  directs  the 
levying  of  a  capitation  tax  by  the  general  assembly,  which  shall  be  equal 
on  each  to  the  tax  on  property  valued  at  $300,  and  the  state  and  county 
capitation  tax  combined  shall  never  exceed  $2  on  the  head.  Sec.  6  pro- 
vides that  the  taxes  levied  by  the  commissioners  for  county  purposes  shall 
never  exceed  the  double  of  the  state  tax,  except  for  a  special  purpose  and 
with  the  special  approval  of  the  general  assembly.  Revisal,  1905,  sec. 
4112,  authorizes  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  if  the  tax  levied  by 
the  State  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  is  insufficient  to  maintain 
one  school  in  each  school  district  for  four  months  in  each  year,  to  levy 
a  special  tax  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Held,  that  the  county  conmiission- 
ers  may,  where  the  tax  levied  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  is  insufficient  levy  a  special  tax,  observing  the  equation  between 
property  and  the  poll  fixed  in  the  constitution,  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
public  school  in  each  school  districi  for  four  months  in  each  year,  though 
it  exceeds  the  limitations  fixed  in  constitution,  art.  5. — Collie  v.  Commis- 
sioners of  Franklin  (County,  59  S.  B.,  44. 

653.  Ohio:  Authorizing  school  boards  to  levy  tax  to  support  universities  and 

colleges  located  in  village  school  districts. 

Maximum  annual  levy  of  2  mills.  Free  tuition  for  two  years  for  high- 
school  graduates. 

H.  5.  1274,  p.  519,  May  9,  1908. 

654.  Oklahoma:  AuthorizUig  school  district  boards  to  contract  for  construction 

of  schoolhouses  to  be  paid  for  on  the  rental  plan. 

Maximum  tax,  3  mills.  Maximum  total  tax  for  all  purposes,  31^  mills. 
(Sec.  9,  art.  X,  Const) 

Chap.  77,  S.  B.  341,  p.  671,  May  5,  1908. 

655.  Oregon:  Amending  sec.  3372,  Bellinger  and  Ck)tton's  Annotated  Odes  and 

Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  percentage  of  school  tax  to  be  applied  to 
salaries,  and  repealing  sec.  3377,  relative  to  the  unexpended  balance  of  tax. 

Chap.  18,  Feb.  13, 1907. 

656.  Oregon:  Amending  sec.  3374,  Bellinger  and  Ck)tton*s  Annotated  Codes  and 

Statutes,  1901,  as  amended  by  H.  B.  No.  264,  p.  214,  Laws,  1903,  and 
repealing  sec.  3086,  relative  to  county  courts  levying  taxes  for  school 
purposes. 

Increasing  maximum  amount  of  levy  from  5  mills  on  the  dollar  to  $7 
per  capita  of  children  within  the  county  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20 
years.    Per  capita  levy  not  to  be  less  than  levy  for  1903. 

Chap.  99,  Feb.  23. 1907. 
63470-09 8 
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65T,  Rhode  Island:  l^Ixenipting  from  Uxatiou  r<Ml  estate  of  the  Hop**  Street 
High  Sehoot  Athletic  Association, 

Chap.  1605,  Apr<  16.  imm, 

058*  South  CaraliiiA:  Am  ending  see,  3208,  C^e,  1602.  bs  amended  by  aet  No. 
71,  ftcts,  19iWw  iirurldlng  foi'  the  voting  of  siiecIaJ  taxes  for  school  pur* 
poses. 
FUUig  time  for  holding  elect lons^ 

Act  No.  292.  p.  R31,  Feh<  20,  1007, 

fltfg.  South  CaroUiLA:   Prorlding  a  si)eclal  fund  for  the  purchase  of  pro[jert;, 

erei'tUm  of  Imildiiigy  and  tbeir  t?Q«liiinent,  providing  additional  school 
taclUties  for  e<3uL'atlonal  pnrjKises  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  or  any  one 
or  more  of  said  purposes. 

Providing  for  a  si»ecial  tax  levy  of  one-half  of  1  tnlll  tor  six  succes- 
sive year^  couuiienclng  with  1IM)T* 

Act  No.  327,  p.  732,  F^,  7,  190T. 

660.  Soath  CarnlJunt  Amending  sec  124n,  Civil  Code^  11102,  relaUve  to  the  city 

schools  of  Chiirteton. 

Increuslng  annual  levy  for  schools  from  1  mill  to  2  mtlla. 

Act  Ko.  4m,  l>b.  25,  ifloa 

661.  Tennessee:  Amending  ehap.  H,  acts,  1SS5   (sp*  sees.),   Lncorporatitig  th^a 

city  of  Knosville, 

Authorlxinjk'  siH?cial  levy  of  30  cent.s  on  each  ^100  of  valuation  for  erect-  • 
iiig  and  enlarging  certHln  schools. 

(Error  in  date®  In  title  corrected  by  chap.  Sm,  Apr.  12,  190T,) 

Chap,  91,  Feb,  Ifj,  1907, 

662.  Texas;  Amending  constitution,  see,  3,  art,  7,  ISTG,  tncreai^Ing  the  amount 

of  tax  that  nmy  be  voted  on  school  districts  and  providing  for  a  majority 
vote  of  the  prcn>erty  tax-pfiylng  voters  of  siifh  districts  to  vote  such  tax. 

Increasing  maxlinuni  limit  of  local  tax  levy  In  school  districts  from  20 
to  50  cents. 

H.  J.  R.  No.  7,  p.  413,  Mar.  20.  1907. 

Adopted,  November,  1908. 

663.  Texas:  Amending  sec.  58,  chap.  124,  Laws,  1905,  relatlre  to  special  local 

school  tax. 

Application  for  such  tax  may  be  made  by  20  or  a  majority  of  qualified 
property  taxpaylng  voters. 

Chap.  83,  Apr.  6,  1907. 

D  664.  Texas  (1906)  :  Acts,  1900,  p.  19,  chap.  7,  sec.  6,  provides  that  In  cities 
constituting  independent  school  districts,  and  where  a  special  tax  for 
school  purposes  has  been  voted  by  the  people  or  fixed  by  special  charter 
not  exceeding  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  such  taxes,  within  the  limit  voted  by  the  people  or  fixed 
by  special  charter,  which  shall  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools  for  the  current  year,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  council, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  school  board,  to  actually  levy  and  collect  such 
tax.  Such  provision  was  reenacted  In  express  terms  in  Acts,  1905,  p.  308, 
chap.  124,  sec.  168,  and  other  provisions  of  the  act  provide  for  an  election 
by  the  voters  of  an  incorporated  city  to  determine  whether  the  city  public 
schools  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  city  council  or  board  of  trustees, 
and  in  express  terms  confers  on  the  board  of  trustees,  when  that  method 
of  administration  is  adopted,  full  control  of  the  public  schools  within 
the  city.  Held,  that  where  a  city's  schools  were  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  and  such  board  determined  in  its  discretion  the  amount 
of  taxes,  within  the  authorized  limit,  which  should  be  levied  for  the 
ensuing  year,  the  city  council  had  no  discretion  but  to  levy  that  amount 
certified. — City  (Council  of  City  of  Crockett  v.  Board  of  Trustees  for  In- 
dependent School  District  of  City  of  Crockett,  98  S.  W.,  889. 
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005.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1936,  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  chap. 
127,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  the  estimate,  levy,  rate,  and  collections  of 
taxes  for  city  school  purposes. 

Increasing  maximum  limit  of  tax  levy  for  support  and  maintenance 
from  5i  mills  to  6^  mills,  at  least  3  mills  of  which  shall  be  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers. 

Chap.  89,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

666.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  833,  Code,  1904,  addUig  new  sec. 

833a,  prescribing  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  supervisors  in  relation 
to  county  and  school  levies. 

Chap.  177,  Mar.  11,  1908. 

667.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1506,  Code,  1004,  as  amended 

relative  to  school  funds. 

Increasing  minimum  limit  of  levy  for  public  school  purposes  by  county 
l>oard  of  supervisors  from  7^  cents  to  10  cents;  maximum  limit  from  20 
to  40  cents.    Exceptions.    Minor  amendments. 

Chap.  210,  Mar.  12,  1908. 

668.  Tirginia:  Amending  and   reenacting  sec.   1514,   Code,   1904,   relative  to 

assessment  of  school  taxes. 
Adding  minor  provision  concerning  form  of  record  book. 

Chap.  309  (in  part).  Mar.  14,  1908. 

669.  Washington:  Authorizing  and  empowering  cities  of  the  first  class  to 

include  within  local  improvement  districts  tide  lands  and  land  in  school 
sections  the  title  to  which  remains  in  the  State,  and  to  assess  such  land 
for  the  cost  of  local  improvements  and  authorizing  the  sale  of  such  lands. 

Chap.  73,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

670*.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  112,  chap.  118,  Laws,  1897  (Code  of  Public 
Instruction),  relative  to  special  local  tax  levies  for  school  purposes. 

Removing  limitations  of  tax  to  be  imposed  (5  mills)  without  vote  of 
electors.    Providing  for  special  levies  in  union  school  districts. 

Sec.  5,  chap.  163,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

671.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  38,  chap.  45,  Code,  1906, 

as  amended  and  reenacted  by  chap.  67,  acts,  1905,  relative  to  tax  levies 
for  school  building  and  supply  fund. 

Fixing  maximum  annual  local  tax  levy  for  such  purpose  at  15  cents, 
and  at  25  cents  in  case  of  construcfion  of  new  buildings.  Conditions  of 
levy  and  payment  of  indebtedness. 

Chap.  70,  Feb.  27,  1907. 

672.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  40,  chap.  45,  Code,  1906,  as 

amended  and  reenacted  by  chap.  67,  acts,  1905,  relative  to  tax  levy  for 
support  of  primary  free  schools. 

Tax  levy  to  be  sufficient  to  support  schools  for  six  (formerly  five) 
months  each  year.  Maximum  levy  25  cents,  except  in  cases  where  such 
is  insufficient  to  provide  six  months  term.  Authorizing  special  high 
school  tax  of  10  cents. 

Chap.  70,  Feb.  27,  1907. 

673.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  926,  subdiv.  145,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended 

by  chap.  81,  Laws,  1899,  as  amended  by  chap.  387,  Laws,  1901,  relative 
to  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  class. 

Extending  provisions  of  act  to  school  districts  including  within  their 
limits  all  or  any  part  of  such  cities.  Tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  as 
other  school  taxes. 

Chap.  67,  Apr.  30,  1907. 
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674.  WlHcoosln;  Amending  snhsec,  7,  see.  430,  Statutes.  185)8,  relatlTe  to' 
powers  of  school  dlfitrict  roeettng. 

Authorizing  levy  of  a  tas:  to  pay  fee  for  Burety  bond  of  dlatrict  treat 
urer. 

Chap.  81,  May  4,  1907, 

67B.  Wisconsin:  Atnending  sec  471,  SUtutes,  ISas,  as  amended  by  chap-  307j 
Laws,  1905,  relath'e  to  equalizatloii  of  taxes  In  Jolttt  school  districts. 
Relative  valuation  of  tajcable  property  in  several  parts  of  Joint  dlft* 
trtct  to  be  equalized  only  uijoo  i>etltlon  of  three  freeholder^  prior  to 
July  10  of  any  year  (formerly  annually).    Other  mJnor  amendnientfi. 

Chap.  90,  May  10,  1907. 


D.  BUILDINGS  AND   SITES. 


(a)  GeneraL 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  general  legislation  having  to  do  with 
echool  buildings  and  sites  has  alreadj^  been  included  under  the  head- 
ing of  Local  Bonds  and  Indebtedness.  The  special  enact  mentis  in 
Massachusetts  (685),  Minnesota  (688),  and  New  York  (581)  are 
here  again  referred  to  us  evidences  of  the  pressure  felt  by  the  public 
schools  of  our  larger  American  cities  to  supply  proper  school  accom- 
modations. The  amendment  in  Wisconsin  (506)  relative  to  the  equip- 
ment of  free  high  schools  as  a  condition  for  state  aid,  the  Indiana 
decision  (D  681),  and  the  Wisconsin  measure  (705)  as  to  the  use  of 
school  buildings  for  other  than  strictly  school  purposes,  are  not  with- , 
out  significance  and  interest 

676.  Arizona:  Amending  sundry  sees,  of  tit.  21,  Reyised  Statutes,  1901,  relatiye 

to  eminent  domain. 

EiXtending  right  of  eminent  domain  to  "  any  educational,  reformatory, 
or  penal  institution."    Provisions  concerning  costs. 

Chap.  91,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

677.  Colorado:  Amending  sec.  1,  Acts,  1883,  p.  263,  providing  for  condemning 

sites  for  public-school  buildings. 

Adding  special  provision ;  permitting  districts  of  the  first  class  to  take 
three  acres  (others,  one  acre)  of  land  if  unplatted,  and  not  exceeding 
one  block  if  platted. 

Chap.  217,  Apr.  9,  1907. 

678.  Illinois:  EnabUng  trustees,  boards  of  education,   and  other  corporate 

authorities  of  universities,  colleges,  township  high  schools,  and  all  other 
educational  institutions  established  and  supported  by  the  State,  or  by  a 
township,  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

S.  B.  550,  p.  522,  May  24,  1907. 

679.  Indiana:  Repealing,  and  reenactlng  with  sundry  amendments,  chap.  87, 

Laws,  1881  (sees.  6006-6008,  Bums'  Annotated  Statutes,  1901),  provid- 
ing for  the  appropriation  of  real  estate  for  school  purposes. 

Chap.  87,  Mar.  1,  1907. 
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680*  tndiaiia:  Providing  for  the  sale  of  school  property. 

AuthorizlDg  the  echool  trustee  uik>u  |>etUlon  of  two-thirda  of  the  quail* 
fled  voters  of  school  district  to  sell  uniis*?cl  st-hool  ijroi:>erty.  Minimum 
price,  two-thirds  of  appraised  value. 

Requiring  appraisement  bj  three  dislaterested  householders  and  pub- 
lication of  notice  of  sale* 

Chap.  267,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

D6S1*  Indiana  (1905)  :  Bums*  Ann*  St,  1901,  sees.  ne20a^9Sl,  relative  to  the 

duration  of  school  terms  in  school  towoahlps;  and  sec.  5099  grants  the 
right  to  use  a  public  school  building  for  other  than  scliool  purjKJses  when 
**  unoccupied  for  common  schfK)!  i>urpo^s*"  Held,  that  the  term  "  un- 
occupied for  common  school  purposes  **  had  reference  only  to  the  time 
Intervening  between  terms  of  school,  aud  did  nut  authorize  a  religious 
organfs^ntJon  to  use  n  schoolbouse  on  Sundays  and  evenings  during  a 
school  term,  when  the  school  was  not  actually  in  sesslon.^Baggerly  i\ 
Lee.  7S  N.  E„  021. 

882,  Iowa:  Repealing  sec,  2814,  Code,  l?5n7,  concernhig  the  acquisition  of  school 
sites  and  et>uctlng  a  substitute. 

Making  f^f>ecial  lirarislou  conc^nlng  size  of  site  In  the  ease  of  con* 
solldated  districts. 

Chap,  153,  Apr*  5,  1907. 

D  6S3.  Iowa  (lOaS)  :  Code,  sec.  2814,  as  amended  by  I^wa.  1007.  p.  152,  chap,  153, 
authorizes  school  corporations  to  hold,  wlthiu  certain  limitations,  laud  for 
school  house  sites,  which  must  be  Di>oii  pub  lie  roads,  and,  except  In  cities, 
etc,  at  least  30  rods  from  the  residence  of  any  oii^Tier  who  objectH  to  a 
stte  being  placed  nearer.  Sec.  2S15  provides  for  condemnation  of  a  site 
if  the  oivner  refuiseis  or  neglects  to  convey,  etc,  Sec,  2773  authorizes 
boards  of  directors  to  fix  school  house  sites.  Held,  tlmt  the  term  **  owner, ^ 
used  In  see.  2814,  refers  to  the  owner  of  a  residence  within  30  rods 
of  a  schoolhause  site,  and  not  to  the  owner  of  the  site,  and  that  the 
prohibition  against  locating  a  site  within  30  rods  of  a  residence  applies 
to  schooihouse  sites  whether  acquired  by  purchase,  devise,  gift,  or  con- 
demn lit  ion  .^  Men  den  ha  11  i\  Board  of  Directors  of  Indei>endent  School 
Dist.  of  LeIghtoD,  115  K  W,.  11. 

*D6S4,  Kentucky  (1006)  :  Ky.  Stat  1903,  sees.  35SS-5606^  authorize  cttlea  of 
the  fourth  class  to  create  boards  of  education,  provide  that  the  title 
to  the  school  property'  shall  vest  in  the  board,  etc.  A  city  of  the  elxth 
class,  constituting  a  part  of  a  graded  school  district,  was  made  a  city  of 
the  fourth  class,  and  the  city  council  created  a  boiird  of  education. 
Held,  that  the  board  of  education  was  entitled,  as  against  the  trustee 
of  the  graded  schoc^l  district,  to  poesession  of  the  projierty  of  the  school 
difltrict'  within  the  city, — Trustees  of  La  ton  la  Graded  School  Dlst,  No. 
12  t?.  Board  of  Education  of  Latonla,  93  S.  W.,  500;  29  Ky.  Law  Rep.,  39L 

dS5.  Massachusetts:  See  enactment  No^  S68. 

680.  Massachuaetta;  Authorizing  the  city  of  Springfield  to  acquire  Long  Hill 
Cem^ftcry   for  school   purpo&es. 

Authorizing  the  city  council,  upon  the  removal  of  the  bodies  interred 
to  other  suitable  places  and  the  replacement  of  tombstones  upon  the  new 
graves,  to  take  I^ong  Hill  Cemetery  for  school  purpos^es. 
City  to  pav  all  damages  to  prof^erty. 

Chap-  342,  Apr.  29,  1907, 

J>  68T.  Mlehij^an  (1907) :  Comp,  Laws,  ii^,  4665,  subdiv.  4,  gives  the  qualitled 
voters  of  a  school  district  authority  to  designate  a  school  site  as  there- 
after provided;  anbdiv.  5  gives  such  voters  authority  to  direct  the  pur- 
chase of  sites  lawfully  determined  on;  and  subdlv,  0  confers  authority 
to  vote  a  tax  therefor.  Held,  that  since  secs»  472$  and  4729,  prescribing 
the  method  referred  to  in  sec.  40f>5,  siibdlv,  4,  for  destguatiug  school 
Bites,  contain  no  authority  for  purchase  or  condemnation  by  a  board 
of  education  of  a  city  without  prior  action  by  the  voters  of  the  district, 
proceedings  by  such  oificem  to  condemn  a  school  site  without  such  vote 
were  unsustainable,— Board  of  Edncutlon  of  City  of  Detroit  v*  MorosSr 
114  N.  W.,  75 ;  14  Detroit  I.eg,  N.,  0^. 
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688,  Minnesota:  See  en^ictmefit  No.  570. 

<S89.  Minnesota:  AtitborlziDg  cities  Mvlng  a  popniAtlon  of  orer  50,000  to 

deuin  landi  under  the  liglit  of  eminent  domain  for  sites  and  grounds  for 
public  fichool  buildlngH,  and  for  all  oilier  niutilclpLl  or  public  buUdlugp 
for  sucb  citlee»  or  for  any  of  the  departments  of  Its  government*  | 

Power  nnd  authority  to  be  exercise*!  under  the  authority  of  chapk  4: 
Revised   L(iw&,   1905. 

Chap.  291,  Apr.  22,  1907. 

6@0l  Nebraska:  Amending,  and  re<Hiacting  with  amendments,  sees.  1,  2,  S,  and! 
4.  snbdlT.  12.  chap,  70,  CompUwl  Statutes,  1905  (sees.  llKiB  to  lllGftJ 
Cobbey'a  Annotated  Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  appraiiseinent  of  propertj:| 
for  sehool  sites. 

Adding  provisions  relative  to  procedure  for  the  exercise  of  eminent  | 
domain  by  school  districts  in  cities. 

Chap.  126»  Apr.  3,  1907, 

6&1.  New  Jersej;  Authorizing  the  board  of  edncatfon  of  any  townshtp,  upoal 
two- thirds  vote  of  its  members,  to  transfer  any  unused  school  building 
to  the  township  In  wblch  said  board  of  education  la  located  and  to  em-  j 
power  the  township  committee  to  use  said  building  for  munlclnal  pnrposeiL^ 

Chap.  49,  Apr.  12,  1907- 

D6d2,  New  Jersey  (1908)  i  A  resolatlon  of  the  board  of  school  estfmatef  6s:ttig 

and  determining  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a 
scboolhotij^  at  the  sum  of  $175,000,  on  condition  that  a  school  building 
containing  20  units  shall  be  erected,  is  not  such  a  determination  of  the 
amount  nK;es3ary  for  the  purpose  of  building  as  Is  required  by  School 
I^w;  IflOa,  sec,  76  <P.  L,  ItKlC^,  2d  sp.  sesa,,  p.  28).— Board  of  Education 
of  Montclalr  p.  Town  Council  of  Moutclalr.  08  A„  T&5. 

693.  New  York;  See  enact mcni  No.  SSL 

694.  New  York:  Anthoriztiig  the  city  of  New  York  to  acqaife  certahoi  lands  as 

sites  for  public  buildings  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  public  educational  Institutions. 

Chap.  515,  June  17,  1907. 

695.  New  York:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Utlca  to  Issue  bonds  In  the  amount  of 

$20,000  to  enable  the  commissioners  of  common  schools  of  such  city  to 
equip,  remodel,  and  repair  school  buildings  so  as  to  safeguard  the  pnplls 
In  case  of  fire. 

Chap.  244,  May  11,  1908. 

696.  North  Dakota:  Providing  for  a  site  for  the  statue  of  Sakakawea,  the 

Indian  guide  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

Statue  erected  by  women,  students,  and  school  children  of  the  State 
upon  the  Initiative  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Appropriat- 
ing $1,000. 

Chap.  12,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

697.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  831,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  the 

organization  of  schools  on  petition. 

Increasing  maximum  expenditure  for  schoolhouse  and  furniture  from 
$700  to  $1,200. 

Sec.  5,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

698.  Rhode  Island:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Providence  to  build  and  maintain 

conduits  and  carry  steam  pipes  therein  In,  under,  and  across  Pond  and 
Summer  streets,  and  providing  for  Installing  a  central  heating  plant  on 
the  technical  high  school  premises  In  said  city. 

Chap.  1476,  Apr.  5,  1907. 
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099.  Rhode  Island:  Amending,  by  adding  to,  act  of  May,  1827,  confirming  an 
act  of  the  town  of  Newport  for  establishing  a  public-school  fund. 
Public-school  fund  may  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  new  schoolhouse. 

Chap.  1618,  May  13,  1908. 

700.  Sonth  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  protection  of  State,  county,  dnd  munici- 

pal corporations  and  school  districts  and  of  persons  furnishing  material 
and  labor  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  public  or  school  buildings. 

Providing  that  surety  bonds  for  the  performance  of  contracts  shall 
contain  obligation  of  contractor  to  make  payments  promptly  to  all  persons 
supplying  labor  and  materials.    Authorizing  suit  for  recovery. 

Chap.  138,  Mar.  4,  1907. 

701.  Washington:  See  enactment  No,  5S5. 

702.  Wisconsin:  See  enactment  No.  506. 

703.  Wisconsin:  See  enactment  No.  1202. 

704.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  920—17,  Statutes,  1898  (sec.  926— 104m),  rela- 

tive to  the  powers  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  third  class. 

Relieving  boards,  authorized  to  purchase  sites  and  erect  high-school 
buildings,  from  restrictions  as  to  territorial  limitations  imposed  by  city 
charter. 

Chap.  60,  May  1,  1907. 

705.  Wisconsin:  Creating  subsec.  70,  sec.  925—52,  Statutes,  1898,  relating  to 

the  powers  of  cities. 

Schoolhouses  may  be  used  for  public  meetings  for  social  and  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Chap.  244,  June  19,  1907. 


(b)  Buildings  and  sites:  State  aid;  approval  of  plans. 
The  legislation  of  each  biennium  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
State  is  concerning  itself  more  and  more  in  the  matter  of  properly 
erected  and  planned  school  buildings.  As  the  extent  of  this  state 
supervision  increases  there  is  certain  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  present 
waste  of  funds  through  the  erection  of  ill-adapted  buildings,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  buildings  in  which  have  been  in- 
corporated the  features  demanded  by  a  proper  regard  for  the  health 
of  children  and  the  requirements  for  efficient  teaching.  The  tendency 
to  require  that  the  plans  of  school  buildings  be  approved  by  some 
competent  authority,  and  the  tendency  to  place  in  the  hands  of  local 
school  authorities  plans  of  properly  constructed  and  hygienically 
arranged  schoolhouses,  are  illustrated  in  the  principal  enactments 
brought  together  under  this  head:  North  Dakota  (707),  Tennessee 
(708),  Virginia  (709),  Washington  (711),  and  Wisconsin  (712). 
The  presence  of  these  measures  in  the  legislation  of  the  period  is 
decidedly  encouraging. 

706.  Alabama:  Making  annual  appropriation  to  aid  rural  school  districts  to 
erect  and  to  reimir  public  schoolhouses. 

Annual  appropriation  of  $67,000,  and  prescribing  conditions  and  meth- 
ods of  payment  of  state  aid; 

"  Provided  further  that  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  schoolhouse  unless  said  schoolhouse  is  built  In  accordance  with 
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the  plans  and  specifications  either  furnished  by  or  endorsed  by  the  saper- 
intendent  of  education  of  the  state." 

Maximum  aid  for  any  schoolhouse,  $200;  maximum  aid  in  any  one 
county,  $1,000. 

Act  No.  163,  p.  238,  Mar.  2, 1907.     (Sees.  1975-1993,  CJode,  1907.) 

T07*.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  829,  Revised  CkMles,  1905,  relative  to  school- 
houses  and  sites. 

Providing  that  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  county  superhi- 
tendent  of  health  shall  be  consulted  by  district  school  boards  purchasing, 
erecting,  or  constructing  schoolhouses,  with  reference  to  proper  construc- 
tion, lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation.  State  superintendent  to  furnish 
plans  for  one  and  two  room  schoolhouses.  Ck)n8tituting  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  county  superintendent  of  health,  and  chairman  of 
board  of  county  commissioners  as  board  of  inspection  for  schoolhouses. 

Chap.  90,  Mar.  14, 1907. 

708.  Tennessee:  Providing  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  to  local  school 

authorities  of  plans  of  school  buildings  costing  from  $300  to  $5,000. 

Chap.  234,  Apr.  1,  1907. 

709.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  chap.  255,  Acts,  1906,  relative  to  the 

issuance  of  bonds  by  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  fur- 
nishing schoolhouses. 

Removing  three-year  limitation  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  school  funds. 
Plans  of  schoolhouse  to  be  approved  by  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, in  addition  to  division  superintendent  Bonds  all  lien  on  property 
of  district  or  a  part  thereof. 

Chap.  82,  Feb.  25,  1908. 

710.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  chap.  252,  Acts,  1906,  relative  to  the 

borrowing  of  money  belonging  to  the  literary  fund  by  district  school 
boards  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schoolhouses. 

Extending  provisions  of  act  to  cities.  Increasing  -maximum  loan  limit 
for  any  one  building  from  $3,000  to  $10,000.  Special  provisions  regarding 
loans  in  excess  of  $3,000.  Authorizing  the  state  board  of  education  to 
convert  securities  of  literary  fund  into  cash,  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per 
annum. 

Chap.  S3,  Feb.  25.  1908. 

711*.  Washington:  Supplementing  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction  (chap.  118, 
Laws,  1897),  by  adding  sec.  47i,  relative  to  approval  of  plans  of  school- 
houses  by  county  superintendent. 

Excepting  districts  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more. 

Sec.  2,  chap.  103,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

712*.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  524 L,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  plans  and 
si)eci  float  ions  for  school  buildings. 

Authorizing  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  procure  plans 
and  specifications  for  buildings  not  exceeding  four  rooms;  to  loan  same 
to  school  districts.    Appropriating  $500. 

Providing  for  the  approval  of  plans  and  specifications  of  buildings  by 
county  superintendent  when  plans  of  state  superintendent  are  not  used. 

Chap.  425,  June  20,  1907. 


(c)  Buildings  and  sites:  Decoration,  care,  sanitation,  inspection. 

The  following  enactments  are  in  their  evident  purpose  supplemen- 
tary to  those  noted  in  the  previous  section.  Each  of  them  bears 
characteristic  evidence  of  progress  in  a  needed  direction.  That  of 
Indiana  (713)  rehitive  to  the  employment  and  payment  of  janitors 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  an  improvement  in  the  schools  of  rural 
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district&  The  decision  in  Indiana  (D  714)  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  state  board  of  health  over  public-school  buildings  is  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  present-day  movement  to  place  the  sanitary  super- 
vision of  school  buildings  in  the  hands  of  competent  persons.  The 
enactaient  of  Massachusetts  (719)  relative  to  the  inspection  of  school 
buildings  is  of  particular  interest  in  this  connection. 

The  three  most  important  items  of  this  group  are  that  of  Ohio 
(721),  providing  for  the  inspection  of  school  buildings;  that  of  Vir- 
^nia  (727),  regulating  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  and 
those  of  Wisconsin  (729),  (730),  (731),  relative  to  the  conditions  for 
state  aid  to  rural  schools. 

713*.  Indiana:  Amending  sec  3,  chap.  192,  Laws,  1899,  relative  to  duties  of 
school  trustees. 

Adding  provision  that  "said  trustees  shall  provide  snch  Janitor  help 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  properly  care  for  the  schools  and  prem- 
ises under*  their  control,  and  such  Janitors  shall  be  paid  from  the  si)ecial 
school  funds  of  the  township." 

Chap.  218,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

D714.  Indiana  (1908) :  The  state  board  of  health  may  only  require  that  the 
public  school  buildings  be  made  sanitary,  the  means  of  securing  proiH»r 
sanitation  being  left  to  the  local  authorities. — Advisory  Roard  of  Coal 
Creek  Tp.,  Montgomery  County,  v,  Levandowski,  84  N.  E.,  346. 

D715.  Kentnclgr  (1905) :  Under  Ky.  Stat.  1903.  sec.  2954,  providing  that  the 
school  board  of  a  city  shall  apply  the  funds  annually  coming  into  its 
hands  for  educational  purposes  to  certain  objects,  including  salaries,  and 
sec.  2956,  providing  that  it  shall  elect  teachers  and  regulate  and  fix  their 
salaries,  and  the  term  of  office  of  teachers  and  employees  of  the  board, 
it  may  employ  a  Janitor;  and,  having  done  so.  it  is  its  duty  to  pay  his 
salary  from  the  fund  for  educational  puriwses. — Oberdorfer  v,  Ix)ui8- 
ville  School  Board,  85  S.  W.,  606;  27  Ky.  Law  Rep.,  608. 

D716.  Kentucky  (1005)  :  A  city  is  not  liable  for  injury  to  a  pupil  from  a 
defect  in  a  building  furnished  by  it  for  a  public  school,  it  ■l>eing  owned 
by  it  not  for  private  or  municipal  puri)08es,  but  for  a  public  puri)ose. — 
Clark  17.  City  of  Nicholasville,  87  S.  W.,  300;  27  Ky.  Law  Rep.,  074. 

717.  Louisiana:  Prescribing  the  way  in  which  doors  to  public  buildings  and 

factories  shall  be  hung;  determining  to  what  buildings  act  sliall  apply; 
and  fixing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof,  or  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  thereof. 

Act  No.  73,  June  30,  1908.     (Dec.  30.  1908.) 

718.  Maine:  Requiring  steam  plants  in  school  buildings,  churches,  and  other 

public  buildings  to  be  in  charge  of  competent  i>ersons. 

Requiring  persons  in  charge  of  steam-heating  plants  to  hold  a  certifi- 
cate of  comi)etency  to  be  issued  by  municipal  authorities.  Providing 
for  the  form,  content,  and  revocation  of  certificate. 

Chap.  82,  Public  Acts,  Mar.  20,  1907.     (Serrt.  1,  1007.) 

719*.  Massachusetts :  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  health  districts  and 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  health. 

Transfers  inspection  of  factories  and  public  buildings  from  InsfMHrtion 
depairtment  of  the  district  r>olice  to  state  insijectors  of  health. 

Enforcement  of  sees.  54-4>5,  chap.  106,  Roviwfd  I^ws,  1(K)2,  relating  to 
the  inspection  of  school  buildings  by  state  insfiectors  of  health. 

Chap.  037,  June  19,  1907. 
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T19a,  MttSftachusctts:  Relative  to  Janttom  of  public  acjioo] Housed  in  th^  city 
of  Worcester, 
JaBttDrs  to  be  uoder  the  control  of  the  achool  committee. 

Chap,  258,  Mar,  2a,  190S. 

720,  North  Garolina;  Providing  for  pure  and  adequate  water  supplies  tor  tbe 

public  and  prfvate  schnolfl  of  tbe  State. 

Cj  ranting  to  constituted  school  authorities  power  to  condemn  land  for 
water  supi^lf  and  prescribing  procedure  for  condemnattoQ. 

Chap.  C71p  Mar.  6,  l9Crr. 

T21*,  Ohio:  Enlarging  the  twwer&  of  the  chief  inspector  of  workshops  and 
factories  In  the  matter  of  public  schools  and  other  buildings,  and  Increase 
Ing  the  niunber  of  district  inspectors, 

"Sec  1.  In  addition  to  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  chief  Inspector 
of  workFhopB  and  factories  it  shall  be  his  further  duty  to  cau^e  his  dis^ 
trict  luspectors  to  Insi>ect  ail  schoolhouses,  colleges,  opera  houses^  balJa 
theaters^  churches,  Infiroiiirlepi.  chlUlrea's  homes,  hospitals,  medlcai 
institutes,  asylums,  and  other  build  lugs  used  for  the  assemblage  or  better- 
ment of  i>eopie  fn  an5'  uiuiilcipnl  t*orjKjration,  township  or  county  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  with  NpK'tsil  regard  to  the  pre<'aurioris  taken  for  tbe  pre- 
vention of  flres.  and  the  provision  of  fire  escarrt?i=«,  exits,  Emergency  ex  St  si, 
hallways,  air  &i^t'e.  and  all  other  matters  which  relate  to  the  health 
and  sflfetj  of  those  o*^cupylug  or  assembling  in  euch  structures. 

"  Sec,  2.  The  district  insiK^^tors  shall  (lie  with  the  chief  luspector  of 
workshops  and  factories  a  written  report  of  every  lusi>ectlou  made  of  any 
of  tbe  aforesiild  structures,  stating  the  condition  in  which  such  building 
was  found,  and  If  it  Is  found  that  necessary  precautions  for  the  preven* 
tion  of  Arc  or  other  disiister  have  not  been  taken,  nor  means  provided  for 
the  safe  and  si>eedy  egress  of  the  persons  who  might  be  assembleil  therein, 
said  rejHjrt  shall  si^eclfy  such  apphauces,  nddltioas  or  alterations  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  such  precautions  and  protection,  and  it  shall  then 
be  the  duty  of  the  chief  Insiiector  of  workshops  and  factories  to  notify 
in  writing  the  owner  or  fterson  having  control  of  such  structure  of  the 
appliances,  additions  or  alterations  necessary  to  Ijc  adde<l  to  or  made  In 
such  structure. 

**  Sec.  3.  A  copy  of  said  notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  mayor  of  the 
municipality',  If  such  structure  is  located  therein,  and  if  not,  then  to  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  wherein  it  is  located,  and  It  shall  l>e 
the  duty  of  the  mayor  of  the  municipality,  with  the  aid  of  the  police, 
or  the  prosecuting  attorney,  with  the  aid  of  the  sheriff,  upon  receiving 
such  notification,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  said  structure  for  the  assemblage 
of  people  until  the  appliances,  additions  or  alterations  required  by  said 
notice  have  been  added  to  or  made  in  such  structure. 

"  Sec.  4.  Uix)n  receiving  said  notice  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner 
or  person  In  control  of  such  structure  to  comply  with  each  and  every 
detail  embodied  therein,  and  it  shall  be  his  further  duty,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  every  such  detail,  to  report  the  fact  in  writing  to  the  chief 
Inspector  of  workshops  and  factories  and  the  mayor  of  the  municipality 
or  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  Sec.  5.  The  plans  for  every  such  structure  aforesaid  which  may  be 
hereafter  erected  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  plans  for  any  alterations 
in  or  additions  to  any  such  structure  aforesaid  that  is  now  erected  sliall 
be  approved  by  the  chief  in8i)ector  of  workshops  and  factories,  except 
that  in  municipalities  having  regularly  organized  building  inspection 
departments  the  plans  shall  be  approved  by  said  municipal  department& 

**Sec.  6.  Any  architect,  builder  or  other  person  who  shall  alter  the 
approved  plans,  or  fall  to  construct  or  alter  the  building  in  accordance 
with  said  approved  plans  without  the  r^onsent  of  the  department  that 
approved  them  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense,  and,  ui)on 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars 
($500)  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  or  Imprisoned  in 
the  county  Jail  no  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

"  Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  provision  of  this  act  the 
clilef  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
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governor,  appoint  one  assistant  chief  inspector  who  shall  be  a  competent 
and  practical  architect,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  carefully  the 
plans  and  si>eclfications  of  such  liuildinjirs,  altenitionrt,  and  additions,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  chief  insiiector  may  direct.  The  salary 
of  said  assistant  chief  insiHK^tor  shall  be  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  which  salary  and  all  necessary  traveling  expenses  incurred 
by  said  inspector  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  state  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  from  any 
fund  therein  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

**  Sec  8.  For  the  puri)ose  of  carrying  out  this  act  the  fhlef  inspector 
of  workshops  and  factories  is  authorized  to  appoint,  with  the  approval 
of  the  governor,  ten  additional  district  inspectors  who  shall  be  compe- 
tent and  practical  mechanics,  with  a  knowledge  of  building  construction, 
and  who  shall  receive  the  same  compensation,  be  clothed  with  the  same 
powers,  and  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  the  same  as  is  now  provided 
Ijy  law  for  the  district  inspectors  of  workshops  and  factories. 

"Sec.  0.  Any  i>erson,  firm,  board  or  corporation,  being  the  owner  or 
in  control  of  any  building  mentioned  In  this  act,  who  shall  use  or  permit 
the  use  of  such  building,  in  violation  of  any  order  prohibiting  its  use, 
issued  in  accordance  with  this  act  or  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  any  order  so  issued  relating  to  the  change^  improvement 
or  repair  of  such  building,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  each  day  that  such  use  or  failure  shall  continue 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense." 

H.  B.  1225,  p.  232,  Apr.  2«,  1908. 

722.  Oklahoma:  Providing  certain  buildings,  public  and  private  institutions, 

and  places  of  public  assemblage,  and   placres  of  public  resort,  hotels, 
lodging,  apartment,  and  other  public  houses,  with  fire  escai)es,  and  pro- 
viding i)enalties  for  valuation  thereof. 
Including  schoolhousi^s. 

Chap.  38,  S.  B.  100,  p.  427,  Apr.  28.  19as. 

723.  Pennsylyania:  Providing  for  better  sanitation  of  school  rooms,  relative  to 

heating  and  ventilation. 

Act  No.  240,  May  29,  1907.     (Dec.  1,  1907.) 

D724.  Pennsylvania  (1005)  :  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  coterminous 
with  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  legal  title  to  the 
public  school  buildings  therein,  is  not  liable  In  damages  for  injuries  to  a 
pupil  in  a  public  school  by  a  fall  of  a  i)art  of  the  plastering  from  the 
ceiling  of  a  schoolroom,  although  the  board  of  education  and  Its  architect 
had  several  weeks'  notice  of  the  defect  in  the  celling  before  the  accident 
occurred.  The  ground  for  the  city's  exemption  In  such  a  case  is  that 
the  school  buildings  are  in  the  actual  iK)88ession  and  control  of  the  sec- 
tional school  board  and  board  of  public  education,  and  that  the  city  has 
no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  officers,  agents,  or  architects  of  the  school 
district,  and  no  powor  to  remove  them. — Uoslnblit  v.  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, 28  Pa.  Super.  Ct.,  587. 

725.  Rhode  Island:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Providence  to  borrow  money  to 

provide  sanitary  furnishings  and  equipment  for  schoolhouses. 
Maximum  amount.  $110,000. 

Chap.  1478,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

726.  Rhode  Island:  To  diminish  danger  in  case  of  fire. 

Making  general  provisions  for  safety  in  all  buildings  used  for  public 
puriioses,  including  schools.  Doors  and  windows  to  swing  outward ;  not 
to  be  locked  during  occupancy  of  building.     Inspection.    Penalties. 

Chap.  1536,  Apr.  22, 1908. 

727*.  Virginia:  Regulating  the  construction  of  public  school  buildings  in  order 
that  the  health,  sight,  and  comfort  of  all  pupils  may  be  proi)erly  pro- 
tected. 

"Whereas,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
that  public  school  buildings  hereafter  erected  by  any  school  board  shall 
be  proiKjrly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated;  therefore. 
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*'  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the  State 
board  of  inspectors  for  public  school  buildings  shall  not  approve  any 
plans  for  the  erection  of  any  school  building  or  room  in  addition  thereto 
unless  the  same  shall  provide  at  least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
two  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  simce  for  each  pupil  to  be  accommodated  In 
each  study  or  recitation  room  therein,  and  no  such  plans  shall  be  approved 
by  said  board  unless  provision  is  made  therein  for  assuring  at  least  thirty 
cubic  feet  of  pure  air  every  minute  per  pupil,  and  the  facilities  for  ex- 
hausting the  foul  and  vitiated  air  therein  shall  be  positive  and  independ-. 
ent  of  atmospheric  changes.  All  ceilings  shall  be  at  least  twelve  feet  In 
height. 

"  2.  All  schoolhouses  for  which  plans  and  detailed  statements  shall  be 
filed  and  approved  by  said  board,  as  required  by  law,  shall  have  all  halls, 
doors,  stairways,  seats,  passageways,  and  aisles,  and  all  lighting  and  heat- 
ing ai>i)llnnces  and  ai>paratus,  arranged  to  facilitate  egress  in  cases  of 
fire  or  accidents,  and  to  afford  the  requisit^  and  proper  accommodations 
for  i)ubllc  protection  in  such  cases.  All  exit  doors  in  any  schoolhbuse  of 
two  or  more  stories  in  height  shall  oi)en  outwardly.  No  staircase  shall 
be  constructed  except  with  straight  runs,  changes  in  direction  being  made 
by  [ilatforms.  No  doors  shall  open  immediately  ui)on  a  flight  of  stairs, 
but  a  landing  at  least  the  width  of  the  doors  shall  be  provided  between 
such  stairs  and  such  doorway. 

**  3.  All  schoolhouses.  as  aforesaid,  shall  provide  for  the  admission  of 
light  from  the  left  or  from  the  left  and  rear  of  the  pupils,  and  the  total 
light  area  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  fioor  space. 

"  4.  Every  school  board  shall  provide  at  least  two  suitable  and  con- 
venient outhouses  or  water-closets  for  each  of  the  schoolhouses  under 
its  control;  unless  the  said  schoolhouses  have  suitable,  convenient  and 
sanitary  water-closets  erected  within  same,  said  outhouses  or  water-closets 
shall  be  entirely  separatiHl.  each  from  the  other,  and  shall  have  separate 
means  of  access.  School  boards  shall  see  that  said  outhouses  or  water- 
closets  are  kept  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition." 

Chap.  187,  Mar.  11,  1908. 

D  728.  Washinjj^ton  (1007)  :  Under  Ballinger's  Ann.  Codes  and  Stat,  sees. 
r>(;7.'^,  5674,  providing  that  an  action  may  be  maintained  against  a  school 
district  for  an  injury  to  plalntifTH  rights,  arising  fnnn  Its  act  or  omis- 
sion, such  a  district  Is  liable  for  the  scalding  of  a  child  rightfully  In  at- 
t<Huljinco  at  sch(H)l,  through  the  overturning  of  a  large  metal  bucket  of 
boiling  water,  wliich  was  ne;;ligontly  kei»t  uinm  a  register  In  the  middle 
of  tlie  selioolrooin.  wholly  ungunnled  ii\u\  nnpn)t(K^*t(Hl ;  and  It  was  error 
to  sustain  a  (leinurr<»r  to  her  cominaint  showing  such  negligence  and  her 
fretnloni  from  contribntijry  negligence. — Re<lf1eUl  r.  School  Dist.  No.  3, 
Kittitas  County,  t)2  P.,  770. 

720.  Wisconsin:   »SVr  enactment  'So,   'i92, 

730.  Wisconsin:  Amending  se<\  4.30,  Statutes,  IS^OS,  authorizing  school  boards 
to  provide  maps,  charts,  globes,  books,  supplementary  readers,  and  other 
<Hjuipment  for  schools. 

Adding  supi^hMiientary  readers,  dictionaries,  lil>rary  catalog  cards  and 
card  (•as<'s.  heating  and  ventilating  api)aratus,  to  the  list  of  apparatus 
board  has  authority  to  buy.  Maximum  annual  limit  of  exix>nditure 
increas(Hl  from  $7.5  to  .$1(H). 

Chap.  39,  Apr.  10,  1007. 
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Wisconsin:  Creating  s<h-.  4.3r)a,  chap.  27,  Statutes.  ISOS.  relative  to  the 
duties  of  whool  l)oards  in  i)roviding  and  maintaining  suitable  <mtbulld- 
ings. 

Keqniring  separate  outhous(»s  for  boys  and  girls.  Making  provisions 
as  tn  sanitation,  distance,  and  scrt^enlng.  Providing  for  tax  levy  to  carry 
out  provisions. 

Chap.   232,   .Tune  18.   liH)7. 
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(d)  Buildins^  and  Sites:  Prohibition  Districts. 

The  enactments  presented  under  this  heading  do  not,  strictly 
speaking,  belong  to  the  special  class  of  educational  legislation.  They 
do,  however,  present  some  conclusive  evidence  of  a  movement,  already 
a  part  of  the  established  policy  of  many  States,  for  the  protection  of 
the  educational  as  well  as  the  broader  social  interests. 

782.  Arizona:  Providing  for  the  refusal  and  revocation  of  any  Hcense  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Proof  that  holder  of  license  has  sold,  bartered,  furnished,  or  givea 
away  intoxicating  liquors  to  any  minor  person,  pupil,  or  studait  In  any 
public  school,  academy,  seminary,  normal  school,  university,  or  other 
institution  of  learning  among  the  several  causes  enumerated  for  the 
revocation  or  refusal  of  license. 

Chap.  25,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

733.  Arkansas:  See  enactment  No.  1S6S. 

734.  Gonnectieiit:  Amending  sec.  2647,  General  Statutes,  1902,  concerning  the 

granting  of  licenses  in  certain  places. 

Adding  clause  prohibiting  in  cities  the  granting  of  a  license  for  the 
sale  of  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors  **within  two  hundred  feet 
in  a  direct  line  from  any  church  edifice  or  public  or  parochial  school- 
house  or  the  premises  pertaining  thereto. " 

Chap.  200,  July  11,  1907. 

D735.  Georgia  (1907) :  The  fact  that  a  school  formerly  taught  in  a  building 
designated  as  the  center  of  a  3-mile  area  in  which  a  local  prohibition 
act  became  effective  is  no  longer  taught  in  the  original  building,  but  in  a 
new  building,  a  short  distance  away,  does  not  invalidate  a  conviction 
under  that  act  of  one  guilty  of  selling  intoxicating  liquor  within  3  miles 
of  both  the  original  and  the  subsequent  location  of  the  school. — Mason  v. 
State,  58  S.  E.,  139 ;  1  Ga.  App.,  534. 

736.  Illinois:  Prohibiting  the  sale,   distribution,  or  gift  of  malt,  spirituous, 

vinous,  or  intoxicating  liquors  near  the  United  States  naval  training 
schools  or  military  posts,  and  providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation 
thereof. 

H.  B.  410,  p.  306,  May  17,  1907. 

737.  Louisiana:  Prohibiting  gambling  with  cards,  dice,  and  all  manner  of 

banking  games,  or  gambling  in  any  form  whatsoever  for  money  or  any 
representative  of  money  within  5  miles  of  the  Haynesvllle  High  School 
located  at  Haynesvllle,  Claiborne  Parish,  and  fixing  penalties  for  vio- 
lation. 

Act  No.  33,  June  20,  1908. 
See  also  the  following  additional  special  acts  of  similar  nature : 
Act  No.    34,  June  20,  1908.  Act  No.  218,  July  8,  1908. 

Act  No.    36,  June  20,  1908.  Act  No.  257,  July  8,  1908. 

Act  No.    58,  June  24,  1908.  Act  No.  273,  July  9,  1908. 

Act  No.  123,  July     2,  1908. 

738.  Louisiana:  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  spirituous,  vinous,  malt,  or  intoxi- 

cating liquors,  or  substitutes  therefor  within  5  miles  of  Benton  High 
School,  located  at  Benton,  in  the  Parish  of  Bossier,  and  providing  a  pen- 
alty therefor. 

Act  No.  46,  June  20,  1908. 
See  also  the  following  additional  special  acts  of  similar  nature: 
Act  No.    47,  June  20,  1908,  Act  No.  290,  July  9,  190a 

Act  No.  121,  July     1,  1908.  Act  No.  302,  July  9,  1908. 

Act  No.  259,  July     8,  1908. 
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730.  Louisiana:  Prohibiting  the  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  vinous,  malt,  or 
spirituous  liquors  within  a  radius  of  6  miles  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Natchitoches,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  the  violations. 

Act  No.  193,  July  8,  1906. 

740.  Minnesota:  See  enactment  No.  H20, 

740a.  Missouri :  Prohibiting  the  granting  of  a  license  to  ke^  a  dramshop  within 
five  miles  of  any  state  educational  institution  which  now  has  enrolled  fif- 
teen hundred  or  more  students. 

H.  B.  53.  p.  257,  May  10, 1907. 

D  740b.  Missouri  (1908)  :  Act  May  10, 1907  (Laws,  1907,  p.  257),  providing  that 
'*  no  dramshop  license  shall  hereafter  be  granted  to  any  person  to  keep  a 
dramshop  within  five  miles  of  any  state  educational  institution  which  now 
has  enrolled  fifteen  hundred  or  more  students,"  was  violative  of  Const. 
1875,  art.  4,  sec.  53  [Ann.  St.  1906,  p.  197],  prohibiting  special  or  local 
legislation;  it  apjiearing  that  the  State  University  at  Columbia  was  the 
only  state  educational  institution  which  had  the  designated  number  of 
students  at  the  time  the  act  went  into  effect — State  v.  Turner,  107  S.  W., 
1064. 

741.  Nevada:  Regulating  the  location,  equipment,  and  maintaiance  of  hospitals. 

Prohibiting  hospitals  within  300  feet  of  public  school  buildings. 

Chap.  206.  Mar.  29,  1907. 

742.  Oregon:  Prohibiting  the  locating  of  any  saloon  or  place  where  liquor  is 

sold  at  retail  within  2  miles  of  any  school  where  tuition,  lodging,  food, 
and  clothing  are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

Chap.  107,  Feb.  23,  1907. 

743.  Rhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  102,  General  Laws,  1896,  as  amended 

by  sec.  1,  chap.  543,  Public  Laws,  1898,  and  as  amended  by  chap.  1355, 
Public  I^ws,  1906,  relative  to  the  granting  of  liquor  licensea 

Containing  provisiou  (p.  208)  that  no  license  shall  be  granted  for  a 
placp  of  sale  within  200  feet  of  any  public  or  parochial  school. 

Chap.  1583,  May  22,  1908. 

744.  South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  2.sr>0,  Rovisod  Political  Code,  1903,  relative 

to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  proximity  of  public  or  private 
schools. 

(Changing  limits  of  prohibited  districts  from  **  in  the  same  block  with, 
or  in  any  bloclv  adjacent  to,  any  public  or  private  school,  "  to  *'  within 
three  hundred  (300)  feet  of  the  grounds  of  any  i)iil)lic  or  private  school." 

Chai).  175,  Feb.  25.  1907. 

745.  South  Dakota:   Forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  one- 

third  of  a  mile  of  any  college  or  academy  providing  regular  classical  and 
scientific  courses. 

Excepting  schools  and  colleges  "devoted  simply  to  instruction  in 
business  methods. " 

Chap.  177,  Mar.  7,  1007. 

740.  Tennessee:  Amending  chap.  114,  acts,  1SS3,  relative  to  the  creation, 
organization,  and  powers  of  municipal  corporations  embracing  territorli^ 
of  cities  having  a  population  of  30,(KK)  and  upward  according  to  the 
federal  census  of  1880,  whose  charters  have  been  abolished  (charter 
of  the  city  of  Nashville). 

Prohibiting  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  4  miles  of  any  public  or 
private  schoolhouse.  Excepting  certain  des<^-ril>ed  territory,  and  sales  of 
liquors  in  wholesale  package  or  quantities. 

Chap.  34,  Feb.  0,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

D747.  Tennessee  (1907)  :  T'nder  Shannon's  Code,  sec.  091,  declaring  the  right 
to  sell  liquors  is  a  taxable  privilege  within  the  constitution,  and  sec. 
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67d5,  prohibiting  the  siile  of  intoxIcAting  liqnora  within  4  miles  of  a 
schoolhouse,  and  Acts,  18J)0,  p.  vJOO,  chap.  IGl,  sec.  1,  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  without  a  license,  the  ignorance  of  accused  of  the 
intoxicating  properties  of  liquors  sold  is  no  defense,  and  If  he  sells  he 
must  know  at  his  i^ril  whether  It  is  intoxicating  or  not,  and  his  belief 
that  it  was  not  resulting  from  a  guaranty  under  which  he  bought  the 
liquor  is  no  excuse. — Haynes  v.  State,  105  S.  W..  251. 

748.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  566m,  prohibiting  the  building  of  a  lock-up  or 
temi>orary  place  of  confinement  in  villages  or  cities  of  the  third  or  fourth 
class  within  300  feet  of  a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school. 

Chap.  339,  June  22, 1907. 


(e)  United  States  Flag  in  Schools. 

The  seven  enactments  in  this  group  are  indicative  of  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  Americanism  with  which  it  is  sought  to  surround  the 
public  school.  Even  a  casual  observer  of  the  legislative  activity  with 
reference  to  schools  can  not  fail. to  detect  this  as  a  species  of  the 
general  variety  of  efforts  to  give  to  the  public  school  as  an  institution 
a  character  of  abiding  loyalty. 

749.  California:  Adding  sec.  1617a  to  Political  Code,  1906.  requiring  that  the 

United  States  flag  shall  be  hoisted  on  all  public  schoolhouses  and  dis- 
played in  each  schoolroom. 

Chap.  225,  Mar.  15,  1907. 

750.  Indiana:  Providing   under   certain   circumstances   for   the   purchase  of- 

United  States  flags  by  school  coriwrations,  and  fixing  times  for  the  dls- 
plaj'al  thereof  on  school  buildings ;  providing  a  i)enalty  for  mutilation  of 
flag  or  appliances. 

Flags  to  be  purchased  from  funds  privately  donated. 

Chap.  253,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

751.  Kansas:  Providing  for  the  display  of  United  States  flag  on  public  schools, 

and  for  flag  exercises  and  observance  of  holidays. 

Chap.  329,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

752.  Maine:  Providing  schools  with  flags. 

Requiring  municipal  officers,  upon   report  of  the  superintendents  of 
schools,  to  furnish  flags  to  schools  not  already  provided. 

Chap.  182,  Public  Laws,  Mar.  28.  1907. 

753.  Oregon:  Providing  for  the  public  display  of  the  United  States  flag  upon 

or  near  each  public  school  building  and  authorizing  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses in  connection  therewith. 

Chap.  37,  Feb.  16,  1907. 

754.  Tennessee:  Requiring  that  the  flag  of  Ihe  United  States  of  America  be 

displayed  from  all  county  and  municipal  public  schoolhouses  in  counties 
having  a  iwpulatlon  of  70,000  and  less  than  90,000  by  the  federal  census 
of  1900,  or  that  may  have  that  number  of  inhabitants  by  any  subsequent 
federal  census,  and  providing  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act 

Chap.  480,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

755.  rtali:  Requiring  every  board  of  education  or  school  trustees  to  provide 

each  schoolhouse  or  the  grounds  thereof  with  an  American  flag,  and  to 
cause  the  said  flag  to  bo  displaycnl  thereon  during  daylight  on  legal  holi- 
days, Feb.  12,  and  "  Flag  Day  "  of  each  year. 

Chap.  32,  Mar.  11>  IQQT. 
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(a)  Qualifications:  GeneraL 

756.  Kansas:  See  enactment  No.  IIOS, 

757.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  141  (Ck>de  of  Public  Instruction),  relative  to 

requirements  for  teachers*  certificates. 

Raising  lower  age  limit  from  17  years  to  18  years.  ProTiding  for  first 
grade  primary  certificates. 

Sec.  13,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

758.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  9,  cliap.  439,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  chap. 

285,  Laws,  1903,  and  chap:  289,  Laws,  1905,  and  making  said  section 
sec.  496d,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  state  aid  for  graded  schools. 

Requiring  principals  of  state  graded  schools  of  second  class,  holding 
first  grade  county  certificates  or  state  certificates,  to  have  not  less  than 
one  year's  successful  experience;  or  such  principal  may  hold  a  second 
grade  county  certificate,  in  which  case  he  must  liave  liad  not  less  than 
two  years'  successful  experience^ 

diap.  374,  June  24,  1907. 


(b)  Teachers'  examinations  and  certificates:  QeneraL 

By  reason  of  their  volume,  and  of  their  many  evidences  of  educa- 
tional progress,  the  enactments  concerning  the  standards  of  qualifi- 
cation for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  represent  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phases  of  the  legislative  activity  of  the  biennium,  espe- 
cially when  considered  together  with  those  dealing  with  normal 
schools  and  other  institutions  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  the  profes- 
sional education  and  training  of  teachers.  (See  Section  G,  enactments 
898-946.) 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  legislation  of  the  current  bien- 
nium does  not  present  such  notable  illustrations  of  progre^ss  as  did 
that  of  the  biennium  1904-1906.  The  tendency  to  continue  the  proc- 
ess of  centralizing  the  right  of  examination  and  the  powers  of 
certification  of  teachers  in  state  boards  and  officers  is  continued, 
although  not  in  such  a  marked  manner  as  in  the  previous  biennium. 
The  revised  school  codes  of  Nevada  (774)  and  South  Dakota  (780) 
contain  evidences  of  the  tendencies  of  the  present  day  progress.  The 
establishment  of  the  state  board  of  examiners  in  North  Carolina 
(777),  the  amended  act  in  Ohio  (779)  relative  to  the  granting  and 
revocation  of  teachers'  certificates,  the  Washington  act  (786)  creating 
city  boards  of  examiners,  and  the  amended  Wyoming  act  (788),  rela- 
tive to  the  state  board  of  examiners,  may  be  regarded  as  the  more 
important  enactments  of  this  group. 

759.  Alabama:  Repealing  sec.  10,  act  No.  395,  p.  217,  T^ws,  1899,  as  amended 
by  act  No.  316,  p.  114,  I^ws,  1901  (act  No.  393,  p.  309,  Laws.  1903).  rela- 
tive to  a  uniform  system  for  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  of 
the  public  schools. 

Removing  prohibition  that  teachers  shall  not  be  granted  second-grade 
certificates  more  than  twice. 

Act  No.  343,  p.  452.  Mar.  13,  1907. 
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760.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  17,  act  No.  395,  p.  217,  Laws,  1899,  as  amended 

by  act  No.  316,  p.  114,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  a  uniform  system  for 
examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  of  public  schools. 

After  six  years  (formerly  ten)  in  teaching  under  flfst-grade  certifi- 
cates, teachers  may  be  granted  life  certificates. 

Act  No.  361,  p.  483,  July  17,  1907.     (Sec.  1741.  Code,  1907.) 

761.  Arizona:    Amending  par.  2238  (sec.  108,  chap.  12,  tit.  19),  Revised  Stat- 

utes, 1901,  relative  to  teachers'  certificates. 

Providing  that  holders  of  Arizona  Normal  School  or  life  diplomas, 
upon  the  presentation  thereof,  may  be  absolved  from  the  requirement  of 
filing  certificate  with  county  superintendent. 

Sec.  3,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

762.  Arizona:    Amending  par.  2144  (sec.  15,  chap.  2,  tit.  19),  Revised  Statutes, 

1901,  relative  to  territorial  board  of  examiners. 

Providing  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2  for  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates to  holders  of  state  normal  school  and  life  diplomas  of  other  States. 
Sec.  12,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

763.  Arizona:  Repealing  subdiv.  4,  par.  2149  (sec.  20,  chap.  4,  tit.  19),  Revised 

Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  duties  of  county  superintendents  with  respect 
to  teachers'  examinations. 

Providing  for  the  collection  of  an  examination  fee  of  $2  from  appli- 
cants. Superintendents  violating  rules  established  for  conducting  exami- 
nations of  teachers,  guilty  of  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  15,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

764.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  4,  p.  86,  Laws,  1899  (sec.  1009,  Political  Code.  1901), 

as  amended  by  p.  83,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  state  certificates  and 
diplomas. 

Increasing  term  of  validity  of  state  certificates  from  five  to  eight 
years. 

H.  B.  No.  Ill,  p.  56,  Feb.  22,  1907. 

765.  Indiana:  See  enactment  No.  922. 

766.  Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2629,  Ode  Supplement,  1902,  relative  to  the  board 

of  educational  examiners. 
Minor  amendment  regarding  the. persons  to  conduct  examinations. 

Sec.  2,  chap.  6,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

767.  Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2631,  0)de,  1897,  relative  to  state  certificates  and 

diplomas. 

Reducing  fee  for  state  certificates  from  $3  to  $2.  Striking  out  clause 
concerning  return  of  fees  to  applicants  failing  in  examination. 

Sec.  3,  chap.  6,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

768.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sees.  3  and  4,  chap. 

424,  Laws,  1903,  relating  to  county  boards  of  examiners  and  providing  for 
professional  certificates  to  be  issued  by  county  boards  of  examiners. 

Modifying  period  of  validity  of  different  grades  of  certificates.  Minor 
changes  concerning  the  granting  of  professional  certificates. 

Chap.  341,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

769.  Kentucky:  See  enactment  No.  909. 

770.  Mississippi:  Authorizing  the  state  board  of  examiners  in  cases  where 

examination  papers  of  teachers  have  been  destroyed  by  the  burning  of 
the  court-house  to  transfer  their  licenses  to  other  counties ;  and  authoriz- 
ing the  granting  of  a  state  license  to  teachers  of  such  counties,  exempt 
from  examination,  where  their  examination  papers  have  been  burned. 

Chap.  133.  Mar.  21,  1908. 
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771.  Mississippi:  Amending  sec.  4555,  Code,  1906,  relative  to  the  Issuance  of 
professional  teachers*  licenses. 
Adding  physics  to  the  list  of  examination  subjects. 

Chap.  201,  Feb.  14,  1908. 

D772.  Mississippi  (1908) :  Code,  1906,  sec.  4539,  provides  that  school  exami- 
nations shall  be  held  on  questions  prepared  by  the  state  superintendent 
of  education  and  sent  sealed  to  the  county  superintendent,  to  be  opened 
by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers,  after  they  have  assembled,  and 
after  the  seals  have  been  inspected  by  the  examiners;  and  sec.  4546 
provides  that  any  person  who  selJs  or  offers  to  sell  or  give  away  the 
examination  questions  or  answers  to  the  same  prepared  by  the  proper 
authorities  for  the  examination  of  teachers  of  public  schools,  before  the 
date  of  the  examination,  shall  be^uilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Held^  that  a 
conviction  for  offering  to  sell  examination  questions  under  such  sections 
could  not  be  sustained  where  the  proof  did  not  show  that  the  questions 
offered  for  sale  were  prepared  by  the  state  superintendent  of  education 
and  sealed  and  sent  to  the  county  superintendent  of  education,  as  pro- 
vided.—Bryant  V.  State,  46  So.,  247. 

773.  Nebraska:  See  enaelmcnt  No,  922b. 

774.  Nevada:  See  enactment  No.  29. 

D775.  New  York  (1905) :  Laws,  1901»  p.  1774,  chap.  718  (revised  amended 
Greater  New  York  charter,  sec.  1089),  declaring  that  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year  of  continuous  successful  service  of  a  teaciier  the  city  8ui)er- 
inteudent  may  make  a  temporary  license  iwrmanent,  does  not  require  the 
superintendent  to  make  a  license  permanent  under  such  circumstances. — 
People  V.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  94  N.  Y.  S.,  61 ;  106 
App.  Div.,  101. 

Under  I^ws,  1901,  p.  1774,  chap.  718  (revised  amended  Greater  New 
York  charter,  sec.  1089),  providing  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  of 
continuous  successful  service  of  a  teacher  the  city  superintendent  may 
make  a  temr)orary  license  permanent,  the  issuance  of  a  special  license  to 
a  tencher  who  has  served  thn»c  years  under  a  temporary  license  is  not 
a  dotorniination  by  the  superiuteudeut  that  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  a 
permanent  license. — Ibid. 

D776.  New  York  (1005)  :  Laws,  1802,  p.  1485,  chap.  (>77,  sec.  24  (statutory 
construction  law),  as  anuMuhHl  by  Laws,  ISDT,  p.  751),  chap.  014,  sec.  1, 
dcH-larinj;  that  Saturday  afttM'noon  shall  ho  dooniod  a  public  half  holiday 
**  for  all  purposes  whatsoever  as  rcpirds  the  transaction  of  business  in 
the  public  olliccs  of  this  State  or  counties  of  this  State,"  does  not,  as 
construed  by  the  court  of  appeals,  prohibit  an  otficer  from  voluntarily 
performing'  an  official  act  on  laiblic  holidays,  <»r  render  such  act  void  or 
voidable,  unless  it  is  such  as  to  create  an  unhiwful  preference  under  the 
recording^  act,  or  is  prohibited  by  S(»nio  other  statute.  Ordinances  City 
of  lUifTalo,  chap.  l\,  sec.  20,  pr(>vides  that  all  ollices  in  all  dei)artnients 
and  bureaus  of  the  city  ^'ovcrnnient  shall  be  o|)cn  for  the  transjiction  of 
business  on  every  day,  excepting  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  8.30  o'clock 
a.  ni.  until  l..'{0  o'clock  p.  ni.,  and  excepting'  on  Saturday,  when  the  same 
shall  be  open  from  8.30  o'clock  a.  ni.  until  12  o'clock  ni.  llcUl,  that  in 
view  of  such  construction  of  the  statute,  the  city  board  of  school  exam- 
iners were  not  prohibitcnl  uihUm*  the  ordinance  from  continuing  beyond 
noon  of  Saturday  an  examination  of  ai>plications  for  positions  as  public 
sc1km)1  teachers. — Colin  /•.  TownstMid.  1)4  N.  Y.  S..  817. 

The  conrts  have  no  powcM*  to  control  th(^  exercise  of  the  judgment  and 
discretion  re|)osiKl  by  law  in  an  executive*  officer  as  part  of  his  oificlal 
functions,  and  hence  can  not  control  the*  action  of  the  board  of  school 
examiners  of  a  city  as  to  fixin'.:  the  day  for  holding  teachers'  exandna- 
tions,  or  as  to  grantinij:  special  examinaticais  to  i>ersons  observing  Satur- 
day  as  a    Sabbath. — Ibid. 

111.  North  Carolina:  .\niendlng  sec.  41G2,  chap.  85.  Hevisal,  1905,  relative  to 
teachers'  certificates. 

Providing  for  state  certificates  and  prescribing  the  conditions  therefor. 
Croiitlu^  state  board  of  examiners  and  prescribing  composition,  compen- 
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sation.   and  duties.    Providing:  that   teachers  holding  state  certilicAtea 

shaU  be  paid  mlnlmiim  salary  of  $dO  per  month. 

Sec,  11,  chaij.  835,  Man  0, 1907» 

78*  North  CaroUna^  AmetulJn^  mc.  41C3,  chap.  85,  RevlsaJ,  1[M>5.  relative  to 
rjim II 11  cations  of  teiU'her*^. 

Inserting  provision  rel«t!ve  to  recognition  of  state  certificates. 

Sec.  Ij,  cbap.  835,  Mar,  9.  1007. 

W*>  Ohio:  Rejieallng,  and  reenactlng  with  amendments,  secs>  4i>T3  and  40S1* 
Revised  Statutes  (190o)»  relative  to  the  granting  and  revocation  of  teach* 
ere'  certificates,  age  limit,  and  hearing  on  revocation  of  certlflcatea  In 
counties  and  in  city  school  districts* 

Minor  modifications  of  tlie  eondltlonB  of  renewal  of  certificates  without 
exaniinatlon.  ProfessUnui l  certltieatea — h  e.*  those  tssned  for  five  or  eight 
years — ^to  he  valid  In  any  county  In  the  State;  when  granted  by  a  city 
board  of  examiner k.  In  any  city  tu  the  State,  Pn>vkMng  for  cert Itica tea 
without  formal  examination*  excei^t  In  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
and  in  the  science  of  education,  to  graduates  of  sch*K>ls  for  training  of 
te«ichers  and  colleges  and  universities.  Providing  also  for  temporary 
certldcates. 

H.  B,  453,  p*  350,  May  0,  1908. 

80,  8oath  Dakota:   ^ec  CHdelmftit  No,  100, 

_X>781.  Texas  ii90C>)  :  In  nros^wtlon  for  fraudulently  using  questions  prepared 
by  the  state  superintendent  t*f  luihJic  inHtrnctlou  for  the  examination  of 
teachers  for  cert  ideates,  evidence  examined,  and  held  Im^nfiieietit  to  sus- 
tain a  conviction, — Felder*r.  State,  91  8,  W,,  701  •  Fulsom  f\  Same,  OS  S. 
W.,   853. 

Evidence  held  insnfflcient  to  sustain  a  conviction  for  fraudulently  pro* 
cnring  and  using  tinestkuis  profmred  liy  the  sui>erlntendent  of  iiubllc 
Instruction  for  teacbei"s'  examinations. — Felcler  v.  State,  97  S,  W„  701, 

An  instruction  authorising  a  conviction  of  defendant  If  he  unlawfully 
procured  and  usetl  the  questions  prei>ared  by  the  sni>erintendent  of  public 
Instruct  ion  for  teachers'  examinations  was  erronetms  for  failure  to  clmrge 
that  the  Quest  Ions  nnist  have  been  fraudulently  used, — Ibid, 

Acts,  twenty-ninth  legislature,  p.  2fM>,  chaiJ.  124,  sec.  124a,  making  it  a 
|>eiial  offenif^e  for  an  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certitleate,  prior  to  examina- 
tion, to  priKMire  or  fraudulently  use  the  questions  previously  preijared 
by  tbe  «tate  suiierinteiident  to  be  used  in  the  cxanUiiutlons,  Is  not  Ja- 
va lid  bet^ause  it  does  not  eliminate  in  terms  county  superintendents  of 
public  Instruct Uai  and  boards  of  examiners  from  bnviug  and  u^ing  the 
QUeBtlons  prepared  by  tlie  superintendent  of  public  Inst  rue  tlon*^-Felder  t^. 
State,  97  S*  W*,  701. 

f  782.  Texas  (1906):  Acts,  twenty-ninth  legislature,  p.  296,  chap,  124,  sec. 
124a,  making  it  a  i>cnal  offense  for  an  applicant  for  a  teiiclier's  *!ertlftcate, 
]vrior  to  an  examination,  to  prmmrc  or  use  the  questions  previously  pre- 
pared by  the  state  suiH>rintenilent  anti  forward<>d  to  the  board  of  exam* 
Iners,  to  be  used  by  them  In  exambiatlon,  is  included  In  the  title  to  the 
actt  which  Is,  **  Scho<jls— providing  for  a  complete  system  of  public  free 
Hchools  in  Texas,"  and  in  the  phrasi'^  in  tbe  caption,  *'  provUling  for  lK>ard 
of  examiners  and  the  Issuance  of  teachers*  certlfitiites,*'  and  Is  in  com- 
pllance  with  ciinstitutlon,  art.  3,  sec.  35,  relating  to  the  title  and  caption 
of  acts.— Felder  i\  State,  Wt  S.  W.,  701- 

^783,  Vermont:  Am  en  cling  sec.  060,  Statutes,  l>^,  as  amended  by  scCp  0,  act 
No*  la  Acts.  1S9<1,  and  by  sec.  7,  act  No.  25,  Acts,  1DQ2,  reJatlve  to  the 

issuance  of  teachers*  certificates. 

"Sec.  goo.  A  certificate  which  shall  be  valid  until  revoked  by  the  offi- 
cers granting  the  sjime  may  be  isftued  by  the  ctmcurrent  action  of  the 
sufieHn  ten  dent  of  education  and  the  examiner  of  teachers  in  tbe  county 
where  the  teiicher  last  taught,  to  a  person  who  has  taught  In  the  public 
schools  Ave  hundre<l  weeks;  or  to  a  person  who  is  a  graduate  of  an 
approved  college  and  who  has  devoted  at  least  eight  years  to  teaching 
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In  or  superlntentlingt  public  ediools  In  tte  State;  also  to  a  person 
lias  taught  m  tlie  public  schools  of  tb^  State  for  two  hundred  weetcs. 
and  has  held  cert ttica tea  of  the  first  grade  for  ten  years,  or  certifi- 
cates of  the  first  and  second  grades  for  twelve  years,  or  cert  1  flea  tee  of 
tlie  second  or  tlilrd  ^rade*  or  their  eqiilvaleuts,  for  fourteen  years^  prtJ- 
vided  tMt  In  no  ease  s^ieclal  certlficatea  are  f Deluded/' 

Act  No.  47,  Nov.  %  19CJ6. 

784.  Washin^oii;  Amending  sec.  2407,  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes,  1897, 
relative  to  tlie  classlflcatton  and  tesuance  of  teachers'  certificates. 

Providing  for  permanefit  certltlcates  under  Bpeclfled  conditions  to 
iiolders  of  certain  certUieateflL  Providing  altio  for  tlie  Issuance  of  tem- 
pt »rary  certificates  by  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  certain  cities. 

Chap.  58,  Mar.  4,  1^07, 

7S5.  WitsUlnglofi ;  Providing  for  the  holding  of  state  certificate  and  life 
diplomas, 

CMp.  81,  Mar.  7.  10OT< 

786,  Wttahini^on:  Relative  to  the  eertiflcatioE  of  teachers  In  cities  ejuploylng 

4(M>  or  more  teacliers  in  the  public  whools  thereof* 

Creating  a  city  board  of  examiners,  prescribing  their  powers  and  duties, 
and  the  conditions  for  granting  the  isteveral  grades  of  certificates. 

Chap.  2311,  Mar.  IS,  1SK37. 

787.  Washington^  Amending  sec,  1^   (Cbde  of  Public  Instruction )«  relative 

to  the  issuance  of  etate  certlflcates  wltbout  examination. 

Sec.  12,  chap.  240,  Mar,  18>  1907. 

788*.  Wyoming:  Amending  and  reenactlng  set.  029,  Revised  Statutes,  1S99, 
as  amended  by  sec.  3,  chap.  90^  I^aws,  1903,  relative  to  a  state  board  of 
examiners.  Bepealing  sec.  631,  Revised  Statutes,  1899,  as  amended  by 
sec.  4,  chap.  57,  Laws,  1001,  relating  to  the  examination  of  teachers. 

Providing  for  the  issuing  of  teachers'  certificates  by  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction ;  also  for  the  compensation  of  tlie  members  of  the 
state  board  of  exanilnei*s. 

Providing  that  state  board  of  examiners  shall  recommend  annually  list 
of  books  for  the  state  reading  circle  for  teachers  and  list  of  books  suitable 
for  general  reading  by  pupils. 

Repealed  sections  relate  to  conduct  of  teachers*  examinations  and  the 
issuing  of  certificates  by  county  superintendent. 

Chap.  65,  Feb.  16,  1907. 
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(c)  Teachers'  examinations  and  certificates:  Special. 

Aside  from  the  two  Wisconsin  amendments  (795)  and  (796),  the 
enactments  of  this  group  contain  nothing  of  large  interest. 

789.  Kansas:  Authorizing  county  superintendents  to  issue  temporary  teachers* 

certificates. 
Certificates  to  be  valid  until  next  quarterly  examination. 

Chap.  342,  Mar.  7.  1907. 

790.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  1,  act  No.  33,  Acts,  1904,  relative  to  the  issuance 

of  special  teachers*  certificates. 

Sec.  1,  act  No.  43,  Dec.  18,  1906.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

791.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  1,  act  No.  24,  Acts,  1898,  as  amended  by  sec.  1, 

act  No.  26,  Acts,  1900,  relative  to  the  Issuance  of  special  certificates  to 
kindergarten  and  primary  teachers. 

Sec.  2,  act  No.  43,  Dec.  18,  1906.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 
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792.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  662,  chap.  39,  Statutes,  1894,  as  amended  by 

sec.  3,  act  No.  20,  Acts,  1898,  and  by  sec.  8,  act  No.  25,  Acts,  1902,  and  by 
sec.  1,  act  No.  35,  Acts,  1904,  relative  to  discretionary  permits  to  teach. 

Giving  discretionary  power  to  county  examiner  in  the  issuance  of  per- 
mits to  teach  based  upon  examinations  by  town  superintaidents. 

Act  No.  48.  Nov.  7,  1906. 

793.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  51,  chap.  118,  Laws.  1897   (CJode  of  PubUc 

Instruction),  relative  to  qualification  of  teachers. 

Providing  for  recognition  of  temporary  certificates  granted  by  certain 
c^ty  superintendents. 

Sec  6,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

794.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  137  (Code  of  Public  Instruction),  relative  to 

teachers*  diplomas  and  certificates. 

Providing  for  the  issuance  of  temporary  certificates  by  superintendents 
of  city  schools  in  certain  Instances. 

Sec.  11,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

795.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  458g,  Statutes,  1898,  and  sec.  1,  chap.  69,  Laws, 

1903,  and  mnking  the  said  sec.  458q,  Statutes,  1898^  relative  to  legal  quali- 
fications of  kindergarten  teachers. 

Giving  diplomas  from  normal  kindergarten  training  schools  value  as 
certificates  to  teach  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  primary  grades.  (Con- 
struing "  primary  grade  "  as  in  sec.  1,  chap.  248,  Laws,  1905. 

Chap.  317,  June  21,  1907. 

796.  Wisconsin:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sees.  458a,  458b, 

458d,  458g,  and  458h,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  chap.  171,  Laws, 
1901,  and  sec.  1,  chap.  64,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  the  granting  of  state 
teachers*  certificates  and  licenses  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

Providing  for  two  years'  successful  teaching  experience  within  the 
State  as  a  condition  for  the  issuance  of  unlimited  state  certificates  to 
holders  of  state  certificates  granted  in  other  States;  providing  also  for 
special  temporary  licenses  in  such  cases. 

Providing  for  licenses  and  state  certificates  after  one  year  of  successful 
experience  to  graduates  of  kindergarten  training,  or  manual  training, 
and  of  domestic-science  courses  of  normal  schools,  to  graduates  of  the 
full  and  elementary  courses  of  the  state  normal  schools,  and  to  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  University  and  normal-school  diplomas 
no  longer  to  be  countersigned  by  state  superintendent. 

Chap.  579,  July  12,  1907. 

(d)  Teachers'  certificates:  Validity;  indorsement;  registration;  revocation* 
The  enactment  in  Iowa  (798)  relative  to  the  validation  of  teachers' 
certificates  issued  in  other  States  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
developing  movement  for  increased  reciprocity  and  a  juster  comity 
between  States  in  the  matter  of  the  certification  of  teachers.  The  step 
taken  by  North  Dakota  (802),  for  the  very  evident  protection  of 
school  boards  from  teachers  willfully  violating  contracts,  reflects  in  a 
striking  way  both  ethical  and  economic  circumstances.  This  enact- 
ment is  similar  in  intent  to  those  of  Oklahoma  and  Oregon  in  1905. 
The  decision  in  the  case  of  Stone  v.  Fritts,  in  Indiana  (D  797),  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  interpreta- 
«tions  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  issuance  and  revocation  of  teachers' 
certificates. 
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D79L  Indiana  (1907) :  *Tlie  Btflfttte  authorizing  the  granting  of  a  licenm 

tefteb  In  n  juibllc  aeliool  may  provide  Tor  Its  revcjcatkm  under  d€!*lgDated 
coutlngeuclea—Stone  v.  Fritts,  82  N.  E.,  792, 

BurDs'fi  Ann.  Stat,*  1901,  §ec  5005f,  authorizing  the  countj  Bnperln- 
teudent  (if  sthocls  to  revoke  teachers*  llceiieeat  held  to  Justify  the  superin- 
tendent to  revoke  only  for  the  statutory  eauses»  and  If  be  act?t  on  otlier 
groimdBi,  equity  may  intervene. — Ibid. 

The  utmost  the  bolder  of  a  teacber^s  license  may  a»k,  as  to  iiroceediogn 
to  revoke  the  llcenfie*  ta  that  they  Bhall  conform  to  the  \n\y  autborizlng 
revocation,^!  bid. 

Where  a  county  superintendent  has  jurisdiction  of  a  pnx'eedJng  to 
revoke  a  teacher's  license,  bis  bias  and  want  of  judicial  capacity  are  Dot 
grounda  for  Interference  by  tbe  courts.— -Ibid, 

798**  Iowa:  Emj>ovverlng  tlie  board  of  educational  examiners  to  validate 
teachers'  certlflcatos  issued  in  other  States. 

Requirement!!  for  such  cettlfieateM  must  l>o  equal  to  rcMiulrements  im^ 
jxised  wlthlti  the  State. 

Chap.  149,  Feb.  23,  1!W. 

799.  Michigan^  Amending  sec.  15.  act  No.  194,  Acts,  18S0  (sec,  1826,  CompUed^ 
Laws,  1S97),  relative  to  life  certificates  to  teacb. 

Minor  provision  concerning  Indorsement  of  oertlflcates  from  other 
States, 

Act  No,  125,  June  5,  1907. 

800.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  7,  act  No,  147*  Acta,  1S91  (»ec.  4S14,  Compiled 
Laws,  1897),  relatl\'e  to  the  suspension  and  revocation  of  teachers*  cer- 
tlflcntes. 

Providing  for  procedure  In  revoking  certlftcatefl  by  board  of  scbool 
estaminers  and  for  temporary  su^j^ejislou  of  certificate  by  county  com- 
missioner of  (schools.    I*rovldlng  also  for  appeal  to  probate  court. 

Sec  1,  act  No,  127,  June  &,  190T. 

[  801.  Montanm:  Amending  sec,  1530,  rolltlcn]  Cotle,  1895.  relative  to  the  revoca- 

tion of  state  and  life  diplomas  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

Providing  for  revocation  for  any  cause  that  would  require  the  state 
board  of  education  to  refuse  to  grant  it  if  known  at  time  diploma  was 
granted.  Providing  for  tbe  issuance  of  temporary  state  certificates  by 
state  8ui)erintendent 

Chap.  9,  Feb.  8,  1907. 

802.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  872,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  ex- 

aminations and  certificates  of  teachers. 

Providing  for  revocation  of  certificate  of  teacher  willfully  violating 
contract  with  school  board. 

Chap.  104,  Mar.  12.  1907. 

803.  Oklahoma:  Relative  to  teachers'  certificates. 

Designating  conditions  of  validity,  indorsement,  and  revocation. 

Chap.  77,  H.  B.  46,  p.  068.  Mar.  20,  1908. 

804.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  4,  act  No.  25,  Acts,  1902,  relative  to  special 

teachers*  certificates. 

Authorizing  issuance  by  examiner  of  teachers  of  special  third  instead  of 
special  second  grade  certificates  to  holders  of  certificates  from  other 
States.  Adding  provision  that  a  "second  special  third  grade  certificate 
shall  not  be  issued  until  the  applicant  has  received  another  first  or  second 
grade  certificate  issued  on  examination.*' 

Sec.  2,  act  No.  44,  Nov.  8,  1906. 


•  See  "  Recent  declslonB,**  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  dedsion. 
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805.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  657,  Statutes,  1894,  as  amended  by  sec.  5,  act 

No.  25,  Acts,  1902,  relative  to  the  continuance  of  teacliers*  certificates. 

Sec.  1,  act  No.  47,  Nov.  9,  1906. 

806.  Washington:  Amending  sees.  144  and  145  (Code  of  Public  Instruction), 

relative  to  renewal  of  teachers'  certificates. 

Sees.  14  and  15,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

807.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  450a,   Statutes,   1898,   as  created  by  sec.  2, 

chap  439,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  examinations  and  to  transfer  and  re- 
newal of  teachers*  certificates. 

Chap.  445,  June  27,  1907.    (July  1,  1907.) 


(e)   Teachers'   certificates;  recognition  of  normal   school  and  college   or 

university  diplomas. 

The  enactments  giving  certification  values  to  normal  school  and 
college  or  university  diplomas  are  in  accord  with  well-established 
educational  practice.  The  enactments  in  Iowa  (815),  Kansas  (816), 
Louisiana  (818),  Maryland  (819),  Nebraska  (821),  Ohio  (822), 
Texas  (823),  and  West  Virginia  (826-828)  are  representative. 

The  action  taken  by  the  State  of  Illinois  (810-813),  granting  to 
the  normal  schools  of  the  State  the  right  to  confer  degrees,  is  not 
without  great  significance  to  all  those  who  discern  possible  grounds 
of  controversy  between  normal  schools  and  universities  in  the  matter 
of  the  training  of  teachers,  especially  for  secondary  schools. 

808.  Arkansas:  See  enactment  No,  903, 

809.  Idaho:  E2mpowering  state  board  of  ^ucyatlon  to  authorize  county  superin- 

tendents to  grant  teachers*  certificates  to  graduates  of  state  normal 
schools  and  to  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Requiring,  in  addition,  successful  teaching  experience  of  twenty- 
seven  months. 

H.  B.  No.  202,  p.  255,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

810*.  Illinois:  Amending  sec.  6,  p.  299,  Acts,  1857,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  normal  university. 

Adding  provision  empowering  the  board  of  education,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculty,  to  issue  diplomas  and  confer  professional 
decrrees 

S.  B.  390,  p.  527,  June  1,  1907. 

811*.  minois:  Amending  sec.  12,  p.  63,  Acts,  1895,  relative. to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

Adding  provision  empowering  board  of  trustees,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  faculty,  to  issue  diplomas  and  confer  professional  degrees. 

"And  the  said  board  shall  have  the  further  power,  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  faculty  of  said  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
to  issue  diplomas  to  such  persons  as  shall  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  required  studies,  and  to  confer  such  professional  degrees 
as  are  usually  conferred  by  other  institutions  of  like  character  for 
similar  or  equivalent  courses  of  study." 

S.  B.  452,  p.  622,  June  1,  1907. 

812*.  Illinois:  Amending  sec.  12,  p.  71,  Acts,  1895,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

Adding  provision  empowering  board  of  trustees,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  faculty,  to  issue  diplomas  and  confer  professional  degrees. 

S.  B.  454,  p.  524.  June  1.  19(n. 
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813,  IlUaois:  Aim^dlng  eec*  12,  Acts*  1869*  relative  to  the  efitabllshmetit 
maintenance  of  tlie  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Tnlverslty. 

Adding  proylEiioDB  empowering  boani  of  trustees,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  faculty,  to  issue  diplomas  and  confer  professional  degret?^, 

H.  B,  455,  p.  527,  June  1,  1907. 

D814.  Indiana  (1908);  An  act  approved  March  7,  1905  (Acts,  1905,  p.  4S*2, 
BGc.  1 ;  Burns'  Aim.  StaL^  1906,  sec.  50(;i2a)j  provides  that  no  jwrson  sJiall 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  Kui^erliitendent  of  schools  imlesH  he 
shall  hold  a  tblrty-slx  months*  Jtcensc*,  a  sixty  months'  license,  or  a  life 
or  professional  lict^nse  to  tcitch  In  the  couimon  schools  of  the  State.  The 
act  concerning  common  facbools,  approve*!  March  6,  ISliO  tActs»  18S*9»  p. 
488,  chap.  214,  sec  1;  Bums'  Aim,  8tat..  1901,  ^^.  fillOritiK  provides  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  tblrty-slx  months'  license  and  a  sixty  mouths'  licengie 
by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  tnstmctlon.  The  act  of  I8n0 
(Acts,  1S99.  p,  243.  cliap,  343,  sw.  7;  Burns*  Ann.  BU  1901,  sec.  5905a) 
provides  for  the  issuance  of  o  professional  license  on  siuch  exanduatlon 
held  by  the  county  sni)eriu  ten  dent  as  may  tK*  prescril*ed  by  the  Btat« 
board  of  education,  and  ttiat  such  license  shall  issue  only  on  the  approval 
of  the  state  board.  The  school  law  of  1865  (Acts*  1865.  p.  34 >  cbap,  1. 
see*  155;  Burns'  Ann.  Stat*,  IftOl,  sec.  5851)  provides  for  the  issuance 
of  state  certificates  of  qualification  by  the  state  board  of  education, 
which  shall  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State 
without  further  examination  and  be  valid  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
holders.  The  act  approved  March  5.  1873  (Acts,  1878,  p.  199,  chap.  86, 
sec.  3;  Burns*  Ann.  Btat,  1901,  sec.  WM9),  In  amendment  of  and  supple- 
mental to  the  original  act  creating  the  State  Normal  School,  authorizes 
the  board  of  trustees  to  grant  certificates  of  proHctency  to  teachers  com- 
pleting the  prescribed  courses  of  study,  and  provides  that  two  yf'nrs 
after  prraduation,  satisfactory  eviilence  of  professional  ability  to  Instruct 
having  been  received,  such  teachers  shrill  be  eat! t let!  to  diplomas  appro- 
priate to  such  professional  degrees  as  the  trustees  shall  confer  on  them, 
which  diplomas  shall  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  qualification 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  Hcld^  that  a  iKjst-graduate 
di|)lomn,  granted  porsuant  to  the  act  approved  March  5,  1873  (Acts, 
1873,  p.  190,  chap.  80:  Burns'  Ann.  Stat.,  1901,  sec.  01M9),  to  a  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  School  of  two  years'  standing,  was  not  a  life  license 
within  the  act  approved  March  7,  190G  (Acts,  1905,  p.  492,  chap,  la^, 
sec.  1:  Burns*  Ann,  Stat,  1905,  sec.  5002a).— Benham  v.  Bradt,  S4 
N.  E.,  1084. 

815.  Iowa:  Empowering  state  board  of  educational  examiners  to  issue  state 

certificates  to  graduates  of  higher  Institutions  of  learning. 

Certificates  to  be  issued  uiK)n  evidence  of  fitness  required  by  sec.  2629, 
Code  Supplement,  1902;  valid  for  five  years;  renewal.  (Additional  to 
chap.  2,  tit.  13,  Code,  1897,  and  chap.  122,  Laws,  1906.) 

Chap.  148,  Apr.  13,  1907. 

816.  Kansas:  Relative  to  qualifications  of  teachers  in  common  school  districts 

employing  ten  or  more  teachers. 

Providing  for  examining  committee  and  prescribing  qualifications  of 
teachers.  '*  And  no  person  except  one  who  holds  a  diploma  or  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  state  board  of  education  or  a  diploma  from  the  state 
normal  school  shall  be  elected  by  such  [district]  board  as  a  teacher  who 
can  not  produce  a  certificate  from  the  examining  committee,  and  setting 
forth  that  such  i)erson  is  comi)etent  to  teach  in  such  department  of  said 
school  as  may  be  stated  in  the  certificate  and  is  a  i)erson  of  good  moral 
character ;  and  provided,  that  a  person  holding  such  state  diploma,  state 
certificate  or  state  normal  school  certificate  or  a  certificate  granted  by 
the  aforesaid  examining  committee  shall  not  be  required  to  take  any 
county  teachers'  examinations."  Chap.  340,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

817.  Louisiana:  Fixing  the  status  of  diplomas  and  degrees  granted  by  the 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

EIntitling  holders  to  same  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  in  the 
State  as  holders  of  diplomas  and  degrees  of  any  other  institution  of 
iearaing  whatsoever.  Act.  No.  93,  July  1, 1908. 
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818.  Louisiana:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec  59,  act  No.  214,  Acts,  1902,  as 
amended  by  act  No.  133,  Acts,  1906,  relative  to  the  recognition  of  certain 
diplomas  as  teachers'  certificates. 

Providing  for  recognition  of  diplomas  of  Teachers'  CJollege,  Tulane 
University,  and  of  teachers'  training  departments  having  an  approved 
curriculum.  Act  No.  174,  July  3,  1908. 

819*.  Maryland:  Adding  sec.  122E,  Public  General  Laws,  1904,  relative  to  the 
granting  of  teachers'  certificates  to  holders  of  diplomas  from  approved 
colleges  and  universities. 

Chap.  635,  p.  228,  Apr.  6,  1908.    (Aug.  1,  1908.) 

820.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  1,  No.  126,  Acts,  1893  (sec.  4805,  (Compiled 
Laws,  1897),  relative  to  granting  of  teachers'  certificates. 

Empowering  state  board  of  education  to  grant  teachers'  certificates 
(formerly  *' shall  grant")  without  examination  to  holders  of  bache- 
lors', masters',  or  doctors'  degrees  from  four-year  colleges  in  State. 
Prescribing,  in  addition  to  the  previous  requirement  of  instruction  in 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  that  such  students  **  shall  have  had  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  of  the  actual  work  done  in  the  grades  of  and 
high  schools  of  public  schools."  Annulment  of  certificate  by  state 
board  of  education  only  for  cause  after  a  personal  hearing  of  the  case. 

Act  No.  112,  May  28,  1907, 

821*.  Nebraska:  Repealing  and  reenacting  with  amendments  sees.  11141, 
11142, 11143,  11144,  and  11145,  and  repealing  sec.  11146,  chap.  51,  Cobbey's 
Annotated  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  state  teachers'  certificates. 

Providing  that  colleges  or  universities  in  the  State  shall  from  year 
to  year  maintain  entrance  requirements,  degree  requirements,  and  pro- 
fessional study  requirements  equivalent  to  those  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  before  graduates  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  certificates  to 
teach.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  satisfy  himself 
by  personal  inspection  or  by  personal  inspection  of  the  state  board  of 
examiners  for  life  certificates  that  said  requirements  have  been  main- 
tained. Providing  for  signing  of  certificates  by  authorities  of  institutions. 
All  such  certificates  subject  to  J;he  provisions  for  lapsing  prescribed  in  sec. 
11114c,  Cobbey's  Supplement,  1905. 

Making  similar  provisions  for  the  recognition  of  the  graduates  of 
colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools  maintaining  courses  equiva- 
lent to  the  courses  given  in  state  normal  schools.  Provisions  concern- 
ing inspection,  entrance  requirements,  and  so  on. 

Prescribing  sundry  other  conditions  for  institutions  designated. 

Chap.  123,  Apr.  8,  1907. 

822.  Ohio:  See  enactment  No,  779. 

823.  Texas:  Validating  the  diploma  of  the  "Texas  Industrial  Institute  and 

College  for  the  Education  of  White  Girls  of  the  State  of  Texas  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,"  as  a  first  grade  state  teacher's  certificate ;  providing 
for  the  validation  or  extension  of  such  diploma  as  a  permanent  state 
teacher's  certificate;  and  authorizing  school  trustees  to  employ  the  hold- 
ers of  such  diplomas  as  teachers,  and  to  pay  them  from  the  state,  county, 

and  local  funds. 

Chap.  68,  Apr.  5.  1907. 

824.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  3,  chap.  71,  Laws  1905,  relative  to  the  issuance  of 

teachers'  temporary  certificates  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

Permitting  board  to  grant  certificates  valid  for  two  years,  without 
examination,  to  graduates  of  normal  training  schools  of  high  standard. 

Chap.  42,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

825.  Washington:  See  enactment  No,  112, 
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82&.  West  Vir^idat  Amending  aod  reenacting  sec.  85,  t±ap*  45,  Gode^  1906^ 
reJntlve  to  the  West  Alrginla  UnlTerslty  and  the  vmltie  of  a  diploma 
issued  from  Katd  liintltTitlon. 

Giving  to  Biirh  diploina  a  value  equl%'alent  to  a  fir«t-grrade  certificate 
for  a  iitTiod  fif  five  years*  '*  Prr>rif/r(J,  tlMit  the  i>i?rR*iY  obtalulQg  «ncli 
tTlpIoiua  ahrtll  bnve  coaipietetl  not  fewer  thati  alx  tourees  In  the  depart- 
mtmi  of  education  of  said  institution/* 

Chap.  24,  Fell.  U,  lOOa 

82Tt  West  Virgtnia:  Amendlnj?  and  reenacttng  sec.  58,  ebap.  45,  Oode«  1006, 
relating  tii  the  state  nornml  sch(x>l  aad  Itta  branehes  and  the  ralue  of  a 
diploma  Issued  therefrom. 

Diploma  to  he  eqnlval&ut  to  3r»t^irrade  certificate  for  a  p^^^  of  five 
years;  Rraduutes  of  branch  normal  schools  to  have  same  rights  aM 
prfvUeges  as  graduates  of  Marshall  College  (West  Virginia  State  Norma] 
School)* 

Chap.  24,  Feb.  14.  1908w 

828.  West  Virglttia:  Amending  and  reenecting  enbBec*  11^  sec.  08b(  chap.  45, 
Cotle*  190<i*  relative  to  the  West  Virginia  colored  Institute* 

Pro  vidian  for  diplomas  for  pnpits  eompletinic  eonrse  of  study  in  the 
normal  dei^rtmenL  Diploma  equivalent  to  first-grade  certlflcate  hi 
duplicate  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Chap,   26,   Feb.  25,  1908 


(f)  Teachers*  Associations* 

829*  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  S35e,  Statutes,  18S>8,  as  amended,  relating  to 
prhitln^  the  proceeding's  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association. 
8,000  [formerly  1,600]  copies  of  proceedings  to  be  printed. 

Chap.  184,  June  0,  1907, 


F.  TEACHERS:  EMPLOYMENT,  ETC 
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(a)  Emplojrment;  contract;  appointment;  dismissaL 

The  enactments  grouped  under  this  heading  vary  apparently  in 
wide  degree  as  to  their  aim,  yet  all  .possess  the  common  characteristic 
which  justifies  their  classification  in  this  manner.  The  amendment 
in  Alabama  (830)  as  to  the  contracts  of  teachers  is  typical  of  a  move- 
ment wherever  the  county  has  become  the  unit  of  school  organization 
and  a  county  board  of  education  organized.  The  legislative  sanction 
for  the  extension  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  principals  and  superin- 
tendents in  Missouri  (843)  .is  one  that  will  admit  of  imitation 
throughout  the  country.  The  provision  of  the  Louisiana  (838) 
amended  statute  providing  that  the  marriage  of  a  woman  teacher  at 
any  time  shall  ipso  facto  vacate  her  position,  will  be  read  with  interest 
in  connection  with  the  former  decision  of  the  New  York  court  of 
appeals,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  New  York  (847).  Michigan 
(841)  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts  by  enacting  a  measure 
establishing  a  bureau  of  information  and  employment  for  school^ 
officers  and  teachers.    Massachusetts  (840)  amended  her  original  act 
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upon  this  topic  so  as  to  remoTre  the  requirement  for  the  payment  of 
a  registration  fee. 

The  North  Carolina  (850)  provision  relativo  to  the  rlismiasal  of 
teachers  without  hearing,  and  the  Maryland  decision  (D839),  will 
have  a  wholesome  rasult  in  establishing  more  rcaKonable  relations 
between  employing  boards  and  employed  teachers*  The  decisions 
in  California  (D8M),  Indiana  CD836,  D83T),  and  Illinois  (D835)j 
offer  interesting  conunentaries  upon  some  current  practices. 


830.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  9,  act  No.  365,  p.  289,  Laws,  1903,  providing  for 

the  recUstrictiug  ami  nainagenient  of  tUe  public  Bcbc«jli3. 

Providing  that  teflCberB*  t'ontrneta  ahnll  iw  made  by  county  board  of 
education  ui>oa  nmni nation  of  di strict  imetees.     Comity  board  of  educa- 
tion to  perform  duties  of  dlitrlct  trtistees  whenever  latter  fall  to  act. 
Sec.  2,  act  ^Q,  358.  p.  478,  July  IT*  1907-    t  Sec.  11)99,  Code.  1907.) 

D831*  Alabama  (1906)  ;  As  aec*  10  of  the  act  f  I^iwa  lOOS,  p.  292)  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  district  trustees  to  employ  teachers  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  <fmuty  board,  sec  11  does  not  deprive  the  trmstee^  of  the  right  to 
employ  a  teacher  subject  to  such  approval,  nor  authorize  the  board  to  em* 
ploy  oae. — Glhaun  i\  Mabrey,  40  So,,  297. 

D8a2.  Oalifomla  (19(H) :  Under  Stat,,  1907,  p,  621,  chap.  15,  art*  9,  sec.  5. 
auUiorizIng  the  board  of  edncatloti  of  a  city  to  emijioy,  [jay,  and  dismiss 
teachei'H,  and  s^ec,  14,  p.  624,  of  snld  article^  providing  thtit  teachers 
elecietl  to  permanent  (K>s*ltions,  who  are  reiwrted  upon  favornbJy 
by  a  uitijoilty  of  the  committee  on  claissificatlon,  shall  retain  their  \msi- 
tlons  for  the  eii^suUiK  year  without  reelection,  imd  shall  be  removed 
only  for  cause:  the  board  of  education  has  the  right  to  remove  any 
teachers,  irickidlug  thosse  elected  to  permaneat  i«JSltIous,  at  will,  except 
such  teachers  holding?  permaneat  posit loas  as  have  been  favorably  re- 
ported ujjon  by  tiie  committee  on  classlfl cation. — Stockton  v.  Board  of 
Educ^atloa  i»f  City  of  Han  Jose,  78  P.,  730;  145  CaL,  240. 

Nor  does  the  further  provision  of  sec.  5  of  said  article  and  act  to  the 
ofTec't  that  no  election  of  a  teacher  shall  be  construed  as  a  contract, 
either  as  to  the  duration  of  time  or  aaioaat  of  wages,  give  the  teacher 
any  great  right  or  security  from  removrtl,  bat  the  object  of  sach  pro- 
vision Is  to  protect  the  city  against  a  clnlm  that  a  teacher  is  entitled 
to  serve  for  jiny  particular  time  or  at  any  particuhir  compensation.— /Z>i<l. 

Under  Stot,,  ISOT,  pp,  ^21,  fl24,  chap,  15.  art  9,  sees,  5  and  14,  emi>ower- 
lag  the  board  of  education  of  a  city  to  dismiss  teachers,  but  providing 
that  teachers  elected  to  i>ermanent  i^osltions  and  reportetl  ujK)n  favorably 
by  a  majority  of  the  coaunlttee  on  classlflcatkra  shall  be  removed  only 
for  cause,  any  irregularity  In  the  proceedings  of  the  classltlcatlon  com- 
mittee can  not  avail  a  teacher  who  bas  not  been  favorably  reported  by 
that  committee,  in  proceedings  to  rcgala  her  position, — IMd* 

D833.  CaUfomia  (lOOro  :  Fader  PoL  Code,  sees.  1791.  1793.  and  the  charter 
of  San  Francis4M>,  the  board  of  wl  neat  Jem  mny  Investigate  charges  and 
remove  a  teacher  thereon,  ol though  su<^b  charges  are  not  preferred  by  the 
superintendent. — Mclvenzie  r.  Bi:tard  of  (Education  of  City  and  County  of 
Sau  Francisco,  S2  P.,  392. 

^D834,  California  (1997)  :  Where  school  trustees  in  their  indivldnal  capacity 

agree  with  one  to  employ  hJni  as  a  teacher  and  afterwards  In  regular  ses- 
sion as  a  board  repudiate  or  dlBregard  the  agreeirjent,  such  per  boo  Is 
without  redress,  since  the  agreement  was  void,  as  against  public 
poltcy.— McCfinn  i\  WlMey,  91  P,,  423, 

I  D835.  niinolii  (1906)  t  A  contract  between  the  board  of  education  of  a  school 
distrletp  authorissetl  by  3  Prlv,  I^ws,  1867,  p.  321,  to  manage  and  control 
the  common  schools  a  ad  employ  and  discharge  teachers,  and  fix  their 
Boladea,  and  the  state  board  of  education,  whereby  the  State  Normal 
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University  is  permitted  to  furnish  teachers  not  having  the  usual  legal 
qualifications  for  certain  classes,  and  critic  teachers  are  to  be  employed 
by  the  state  board  and  public  school  board  acting  concurrently,  who  are 
paid  in  part  by  the  school  district,  is  void. — Lindblad  t?.  Board  of  Ekluca- 
tion  of  Nonnal  School  Dist..  77  N.  E.,  450;  221  lU^  261,  revendng  judg- 
ment (1905),  122  111.  App.,  617. 

D836.  Indiana  (1904) :  Bums'  Ann.  Stat.,  1901,  sec.  5989a,  proTides  that  all 
contracts  with  school-teachers  shall  be  in  writing,  and  that  no  action  shall 
be  brought  on  any  contract  not  made  in  conformity  with  the  act  Held 
that,  where  services  were  rendered  by  a  school-teacher  under  an  oral 
employment,  he  could  not  recover  therefor  on  a  quantum  meruit,  not- 
withstanding the  services  were  necessary,  acceptable,  and  beneficial  to 
the  school  cori)oration. — Lee  v.  Yorlt  School  Tp.  of  Elkhart  County,  71 
N.  E.,  956. 

D837.  Indiana  (1904) :  The  provision  of  Bums*  Ann.  Stat,  1901,  sec  5989a 
(Acts  Gen.  Assem.  1899,  p.  173,  chap.  Ill),  requiring  all  contracts  for 
the  employment  of  school-teachers  to  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  both 
parties,  is  mandatory. — ^Taylor  t?.  School  Town  of  Petersburg,  72  N.  K., 
159. 

838.  Louisiana:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  74,  act  No.  81,  Acts,  1888,  rel- 
ative to  free  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Teachers  and  princir)als  now  or  hereafter  employed  to  be  considered 
I)ermanent  employees  and  removable  only  for  cause:  **Provid€d,  That 
the  marriage  of  a  female  teacher  at  any  time  shall  ipso  facto  vacate 
her  position." 

Act  No.  166,  July  2,  190a 

D  839*.  Maryland  (1906)  :  (>)de  Pub.  (3en.  l^ws,  1904,  art  77,  sec  53,  authorizes 
the  board  of  school  trustees  to  remove  teachers  at  their  election  after 
notice  in  writing,  giving,  when  required  by  the  teacher  so  notified,  the 
reasons  for  dismissal.  Held,  that  letters  notifying  a  teacher  that  the 
trustees  believed  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school  that  her  services 
be  dispeiiscHl  with  did  disclose  the  reasons  for  her  dismissal  and  were 
insufficient. — T'lulorwood  r.  Board  of  County  School  CJommissioners  of 
Princo  George  County,  63  A.,  221 ;  103  Md.,  181. 

S40.  Massachusetts:   Amending  sec.  1,   chap.  390,  Acts,  1906.  relative  to  the 

ivgistnitiou  of  toachors  with  the  state  lK)ard  of  educration. 
K(»nioving  reciuireniont  for  payment  of  fee  of  two  dollars. 

Chap.  213,  Mar.  16,  1907. 

841.  Michigan:  Providing  for  the  establishment  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instrnction  of  a  bureau  of  information  for  the  benefit 
of  school  officers,  superintendents,  and  teachers. 

Providing  that  teachers  desiring  onipioyment  may  register  in  the 
bureau  of  information.  Kee,  $1.  Information  bureau  to  be  free  to  school 
officers,  superintendents,  and  teachers.  Ktvomniendation  of  teacher  not 
obligatory. 

Act  No.  251,  June  27,  1907. 

1)842.  Michigan  (lOOC)  :  A  provision  in  a  contract  between  a  school  district 
and  a  teaclier,  authorizing  the  teacher's  dismissal  at  any  time  on  thirty 
(lavs'  notice,  was  not  bevond  the  jtower  of  the  district. — I)e(»s  r.  Board 
of  Education  of  City  of  iVtroit,  100  N.  W.,  30:  140  Mich.,  64;  13  Detroit 
Leg.  N.,  GOO. 

S43*.  Missouri:  Amending  S(^c.  08G4,  art.  2,  chap.  154,  Revised  Statutes,  1899, 
relative  to  city,  town,  and  village  schools. 

Providing  that  th<*  board  of  directors  of  a  city,  town,  or  village  school 
district  by  '*  unanimous  vote  may  elect  a  principal  or  a  superintendent  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  providitig  such  principal  or  superintendent  has 
previously  Ikhmi  annually  ele<'ted  to  sjiid  jxjsition  and  has  servinl  in  said 
capacity  for  at  least  two  successive  years." 

S.  B.  No.  104,  p.  427,  Mar.  6,  1907. 
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844.  New  Jersey:  See  enactment  No,  S44» 

D845.  New  York  (1906)  :  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York 
may  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  teacher  or  any  of  its  clerical  force, 
if  they  are  unnecessary,  without  the  preferment  of  charges  against  the 
incumbent  and  without  passing  a  resolution  formally  abolishing  the 
position.— People  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  99  N.  Y.  S., 
737;  U4  App.  Div.,  1. 

D846.  New  York  (1906) :  Under  Greater  New  York  cliarter.  Laws  1901,  p. 
483,  cliap.  466,  sec.  1101,  providing  tliat  all  school  officers  or  other  em- 
ployees appointed  by  the  board  of  education  before  the  act  took  effect 
should  continue  to  hold  their  respective  positions,  etc.,  subject  to  change 
of  title,  etc.,  and  subject  to  the  right  of  the  board  of  education  to  abolish 
unnecessary  positions,  the  board  has  power,  if  a  position  becomes 
unnecessary,  either  to  abolish  it  or  to  transfer  the  incumbent  to  some 
other  position  in  the  department;  and  hence  the  board  had  power,  after 
creating  the  position  of  additional  auditor,  to  remove  an  appointee  thereto 
and  transfer  him  to  another  department  at  a  reduced  salary,  as  fixed 
by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment. — People  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  City  of  New  York,  99  N.  Y.  S.,  737 ;  114  App.  Div.,  1. 

D847.  New  York  (1906)  :  The  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  New  York  provided  that  the  marriage  of  a  female  teacher  vacated 
her  position  and  that  she  could  be  removed  therefor.  The  attention  of 
a  teacher  who  had  recently  been  married  was  called  to  this  regulation  by 
the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  she  was  teaching,  and  also  by  the 
district  superintendent.  Upon  their  assurance  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  her  to  do  so,  she  resigned.  Held^  that  such  resignation  was  not 
obtained  by  fraud  or  duress,  though  the  regulation  in  question  was  sub- 
sequently held  by  the  court  of  appeals  illegal  and  void. — Grendon  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  100  N.  Y.  S.,  253 ;  114  App.  Div., 
759. 

D848.  New  York  (1907)  :  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York 
may  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  teacher  or  any  of  its  clerical  force, 
if  they  are  unnecessary,  without  the  preferment  of  charges  against  the 
incumbent  and  without  passing  a  resolution  formally  abolishing  the  posi- 
tion. Order  (1906)  99  N.  Y.  S.,  737;  114  App.  Div.  1,  affirmed.— People 
V.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  80  N.  E.,  1116:  187  N.  Y.,  535. 

D849.  New  York  (1907)  :  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York 
appointed  a  teacher  to  the  iwsition  of  teacher  in  an  evening  school.  The 
notice  of  appointment  merely  fixed  the  time  of  service.  The  teacher 
accepted  the  appointment.  Hold,  that  both  parties  entered  into  the  con- 
tract with  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  board,  and  the  teacher  could 
not  complain  of  the  board  reducing  her  compensation  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  its  by-laws. — Morris  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New 
York,  104  N.  Y.  S.,  949;  54  Misc.  Rep.,  605. 

A  teacher  in  an  evening  school  is  not  a  public  officer,  nor  is  he  within 
Laws,  1900,  p.  1605,  chap.  751,  fixing  the  minimum  salary  of  a  day  school- 
teacher ;  but  he  is  employed  to  perform  services  for  such  compensation  as 
is  fixed  in  the  contract,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  as  to  com- 
pensation, he  can  only  recover  what  his  services  are  reasonably  worth. — 
Jbid. 

850.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4161,  chap.  85,  Revisal,  1905,  relative  to 

the  employment  and  dismissal  of  teachers. 

Providing  that  school  committee  shall  not  dismiss  teachers  without 
hearing.  Sec.  Ih,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

851.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  879,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  the 

opening  and  closing  of  school. 

Requiring  teachers  to  exhibit  certificates  to  clerk  of  the  district  school 
board  prior  to  receiving  salary  for  the  first  month. 

Sec.  7,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

D852.  Ohio  (1904) :  TTnder  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  4017,  a  board  of  education  can  not 
lawfully  employ  a  teacher  for  a  term  which  would  expire  attftY  \3afc  Xsjchj^ 
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of  oflioe  of  every  member  of  the  board  employing:  litm  bad  explr^ 
Inw.— Boara  of  Education  of  Canton  i\  Walker,  72  N.  E..  898;  71  Ohio 
St,  160. 

853.  Vlr^nJa:    Iiei>eallDg  sec.  IGOO,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  empioyment  of  more 
Uian  one  teaeJier  la  district  schools  when  enroll meut  rencbed  40  pupils. 

Cbap.  306,  Mar.  m,  1906* 


% 


(b)  Teachers*  SdlaLries* 

The  movement  for  better  salaries  through  the  provision  of  more 
adequate  supporting  funds,  and  tlirough  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum salary  schedules,  gains  headway  each  biennium*  The  proTision 
in  California  (855)  fixing  a  minimum  proportion  of  school  funds  to 
be  applied  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  teachers*  salaries,  the  re- 
vised minimum  salary  laws  of  Indiana  (857),  of  Pennsylvania  (869)^ 
and  of  West  Virginia  (54),  and  the  new  minimum  salary  schedules 
of  Maryland  (858)  and  Xorth  Carolina  (777)  j  will  Ix?  noted  as  posi- 
tive evidences  of  the  current  trend  of  this  matter.  It  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  present  in  full  the  several  minimum  salary  meas- 
ures of  Indiana  in  order  to  display  the  development  of  the  idea  in 
that  State, 

The  provision  of  the  revised  school  code  of  New  Mexico  (859) 
fixing  a  maximum  salary  for  teachers  presents  a  new  aspect  of  the 
matter  of  compensation  as  it  seems  to  have  developed  in  some  quar- 
ters*  Undoubtedly  this  provision  was  rendered  necessary  by  some 
peculiar  local  situation. 

854.  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2240  (sec.  110,  chap.  12,  tit  19),  Revised  Statutes, 
1901,  relative  to  payment  of  teachers*  salaries. 

Providing:  that  only  holders  of  legal  certificates  or  diplomas  in  force 
for  the  full  term  for  which  payment  is  demanded  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same.    County  superintendent  made  liable  for  illegal  warrants. 

Sec.  4,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

855*.  Calif omia:    Amending  sec.  1622,  Political  Code,  1906,  relative  to  use  of 
state  and  county  school  moneys  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

Extending  application  of  section  to  city  boards  of  education;  providing 
that  40  per  cent  only  of  county  school  money  shall  be  used  for  purposes 
specified  and  all  of  state  school  money  and  at  least  60  per  cent  of  county 
school  money  shall  be  applied  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  teachers* 
salaries  in  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

Chap.  86,  Mar.  5,  1907. 
856.  Delaware:  Sec  enactment  No,  615, 

857*.  Indiana:  Classifying  and  regulating  the  minimum  wages  of  teachers  in 
the  public  schools. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  *  *  *  That  the  dally  wages  of  teachers 
for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall  not  be  less,  in  case 
of  beginning  teachers,  than  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  2J 
cents  by  the  general  average  given  such  teacher  in  his  highest  grade  of 
license  at  the  time  of  contracting.  For  teachers  having  had  a  successful 
experience  for  one  school  year  of  not  less  than  six  months,  the  dally 
wages  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  3  cents 
by  the  general  average  given  such  teacher  on  his  highest  grade  of  license 
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r        at  the  time  of  con  tract  In  fj.    For  teachers  having  had  n  successful  ex- 
p^rleDce  for  tlii"^e  or  more  school  years  of  not  less  than  six  months  eiicti^ 
the  dally  wages  shall  uot  he  less  than  an  amount  deteroiinetl  by  mul- 
I         tlplylng  3^  cents  hy  the  general  averagt?  given  such  teacher  on  his  highest 
grade  of  license  at  the  time  of  contTflcting*     All  teachers  now  exempt 
or  hereafter  exemfrf  from  exaQxlnatlon  shall  t>e  pnUl»  as  daily  wages  for 
I         teaching  In  the  puhHc  schools,  not  Icks  than  an  n mount  determined  by 
multiplying  i\  cents  hy  the  general  average  of  scholarshlj)  and  success 
given  such  teacher :  rrorided^  That  the  grade  of  scholarship  acconnted 
In  each  case  he  that  given  at  the  tea  cherts  las^t  examination,  and  that 
the  grade  of  success  accounted  Im  that  of  the  teacher's  term  last  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  con  tract  lug:  And,  pmriding,  further.  That  2  jjer  cent 
shall  \Hi  addetl  to  the  teacber*s  geueral  average  of  scholarship  and  success 
for  attending  the  cotuity  institute  the  full  numlier  of  days,  aud  that  said 
2  fief  cent  shall  lie  added  to  the  average  sc^holarshlp  of  beginning  teachers. 
**  Skc,   2*  The   quit  11  Ilea tious   retiulreU    for   teaching   for    the   different 
I         clflSsEes  shall  he  as?  follows: 

^^  ''  t«)  A  teacher  without  exj»erle!,tce:  Shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  high 
^B  ncbool  or  Its  equlvaleat.  Shall  have  had  not  lees  than  one  term  of 
^m  twelve  weeks'  work  in  a  school  maintaiulBg  a  professfonal  course  for 
f  the  training  of  teachers.  Shall  have  not  less  than  a  twelve  months* 
I         Jlcenset 

**  (fe)  A  teacher  with  one  school  year's  experience:  Shall  be  a  graduate 

of  a  high  school  or  Hs  equivalent    Shall  have  had  not  less  than  two 

terms  or  twenty- four  weeks'  w^rk  In  a  school  maintaining  a  professional 

course  for  the  training  of  tetiehcrs  or  the  equivalent  of  such  work.     Bhall 

I         have  not  less  than  a  two  years^  license*     f^hall  have  a  success  grade, 

I  "  (c)  A  teacher  wllh  three  or  more  years*  sticeessful  experience:  Shall 

he  a  graduate  of  a  high  s<'!irKil  or  its  etjulraleut.     Shall  t>e  a  graduate 

from   a   schocd   maintaining  a   professional   course   for  the  training  of 

^^    teachers,  or  It^  equivalent.     S^hnll   have  a   three  years'  license  or  Its 

^K  €QUlvalent.     Sball  have  a  auccesa  grade* 

^f      "  Frtnhlvtt,  That  for  leachers  already  In  the  service,  successful  ex- 

^^   perleuce  In  teaching  shall  he  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  high  school 

and  professional  training,  jis  retpilred  hy  all  the  above  classlflcatlons. 

**  Sue*  3*  If  any  school  officer  shall  pay  to  any  teacher  for  schcMi?  serv- 
ices at  a  rate  less  than  that  fixed  by  this  act^  he  shall  be  flne<l  la  any 
amount  not  exceeding  $H>0  and  shaM  be  liable  lu  a  elvll  action  for  wages 
to  such  teacher  at  the  rate  provided  In  this  act,  which  may  l>e  recovered 
hy  such  teacher,  together  with  an  attorney's  fee  of  $25,  in  any  court  of 
Justice  of  comjietent  jurlsdictton. 
"  Sec.  4*  1 1  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  atate  board  of  education,  from 
\         time  to  time,  to  provide  regulations  which  shall  define  the  words  *  high 
I         school'  and  *  equivalent'  In  this  act*  it  being  the  intent  hereof  that  only 
Bueh  schools  In*  recngnisseil  as  high  schools  as  maintain  a  standard  of 
schoMrahlp  and  efficiency  and  course  of  study   to  the  approval  of  the 
state  iHjard  of  education*  and  that  tlie  word  *  equivalent'  as  used  In  this 
act  shall  mam  such  a  course  of  study  or  training  nr  the  ability  to  pass 
such  an  exatalnation  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  state  board  of  education 
would  as  fully  qualify  the  afipllcant  for  teaching  as  the  qualification  of 
high  school  or  normal  schiHjl  work  and  the  license  res|>et"thely  named 
above  requires/'  *» 
I  camp.  101,  Mar.  2.  190T,     (Aug.  1,  190a) 

— ^ ,.-_,^ • — = ^—   -"^ 4 

*  Fpr  the  parpOB^  of  exbibitttti;  the  devuloptoeat  of  tht?  tnlaltnam  tialarjr  taw  In  Indlamn, 

*  orlgln&l  lavr  of  IDOlt  together  with  the  law  lis  laodlQ^it  In  10o:t,  i»  also  pr^i^ntcd  ; 

INDIANA    UrXIUUM    BAL4BT    h\W    OF    1901. 

Section  1,  Be  it  enacted  •  *  •,  That  the  dally  Wflg&s  of  teach  era  for  teach  I  a  jr  In 
the  publle  schools  nnd  iitt^ndln^  eoiintj  and  towii^hip  instltute^i  ffhull  not  be  Ictun  than 
«n  amount  derprmliuHl  hy  rouUtplyiii^r  2\  tents  liy  the  gemirnl  avemge  of  scholarship 
and  KiK'Cei^tf^  i^Mv^ii  tfit"  tearher  no  bis  hli^heRt  ^rndc  of  Itcense  at  the  time  of  eontrnrrlnii; ; 
provided f,  That  only  the  f^eneral  ftTeraRc  of  i<ichoh\rshlp  Bhall  l>e  used  In  determining  the 
^aRea  of  he^rinnln^  leachern, 

Sec,  2*  School  of!^ci*r«  who  sliall  lie  iidjndgefl  Mullty  of  violating  tiny  nt  Uie  provfBlona 
tbla  act  shall  he  fined  In  any  aoiouat   not  exceodmi?  one  hundred  dotlarB   (flUO^  tot 
tmch  offeiiBe.  Chap,  240,  Mar.  12,  1601, 

(Footnote  coathtae^  on  Bac^eeding  page.) 
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JBS8*.  Maryland:  Addhig  mc.  122 J,  Public  Geueral  iMwfK  1904»  relative  to  tubal- 

r  mum  salnries  for  public  sclio*3l  leaehers, 

\  **  Section  1221.  TJiut  al]  wblte  teachers  holding  a  first-elass  teftcher«* 

I  certlfleatD  and  baving  tn  tight  for  ft  i>eriod  of  three  jears  In  any  of  the 

I  Public  Scboolfi  of  the  State  of  Jklarylaud,  shall  receive  as  a  salary  not 

I  leaa  than  $35*>  per  annum,  and  provided  further  that  tf  sucli  teaelier 

1  holds  a  flrst-ciasR  eerlllicate  and  has  taught  in  the  public  schoois  of 

I  Maryland  for  a  period  of  five  years,  he  or  she  sball  receive  as  a  salary  not 

i  less  than  $400  per  annum;  and  provided  further  that  if  a  teacher  holds 

I  a  first  cla;*s  certiflcato  and  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  MarylantI 

I  for  a  period  of  eight  years  he  or  she  shall  reoelve  as  a  salary  not  lesa 

I  tfcan  $450  jier  annum*  and  provided  that  If  a  teacher  holds  a  second 

I  class  certit!eate  jind  has  taught  In  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  for 

I  a  period  of  eight  years  he  or  she  shall  receive  as  a  salary  not  lt?4?s  than 

I  $350  per  annum  and  the  County  CoDunlssloners  of  the  several  fountl^ 

I  shall  levy  a  gnfflclent  amount  to  meet  the  increase  of  salati^  provir 

I  for  In  this  Act/' 

Chap.  635,  p.  220.  April  0, 1908.     (Aug*  1.  190&) 

S59*i  New  Meacico:  Revising  and  systematizing  the  school  lawa 

"  Teachers'  wtigm. — From  and  after  SeptenilJer  1.  190T*  the  maximum 

salary  that  shall  be  paid  to  any  teacher  emr*loyed  to  teach  In  the  public 

schools  in  this  Territory  holding  a  certificott*  not  higher  than  the  thin! 

grade   shall   be   fifty    (|r»0)    dollars   jier  month;    the   ma:xinium    salaiy 

that  shall  he  paid  to  a  holder  of  a  <H?rtli^C3Ue  nut  higher  than  a  se^'ond 

grade  aha  11   be   seventy- five    (^75)    dollars   jier   month:  Provided,   That 

jMjrmlts  shall  in  no  case  be  tiassed  as  higher  than  a  third  grade  cerdfl- 

catei  but  If  a  holder  of  a  i>ermlt  shnll  secure  a  regular  teachers'  cvrtifl- 

cate  during  the  term  for  which  he  Is  engagcdt  the  saliiry  for  the  entire 

term   may  be  fixed   In  accordance  with   the  grade  of  Siild  cettlflcnte; 

ProiMt?(l,  further.  That  a  teacher  empbiyed  In  any  of  the  public  st^hoalu 

I  of  this  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  full  pay  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 

I  one  month   during;  which  the  achool  may  be  closed  by  the  board  of 

I  school  directors,  board  of  education,  or  htMird  of  health,  on  account  of 

I  loss  by  flre»  danger  from  conttigious  disease,  or  other  filmilar  cause;  and 

I  that  overy  teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Territory  shall 

I  be  entitled  to  full  pay  for  every  legal  holiday  that  may  occur  during 

r  the  s<.'iio<j1  term  on  any  regular  school  day,  and  for  the  entJre  i>eriod 

I  of  the   Christmas   holiday   vacation   not  to   exceed   flftt^en   days   when 

I  such    vacation    shall    occur    during    the    school    term    covereti    by    the 

I  contract.    These  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  public  achcKds  In  citlai, 

towns,  and  villages  as  well  as  in  rural  districts.    Any  school  director, 

member  of  board  of  education,  or  other  r^erson  vlolatlni?  tlic  trrnis  of 

(  Footnot  (J — Con  tin  u  wJ . ) 

tXmJkKA    MfNIMUM    SALABV    LiW    A3    UapIFlBD     IS    IW^. 

flRCTiON  1.  Be  ii  enabled,  *  •  *  That  the  diily  wag««  of  t<*fleliers  for  teachlnjc  la 
tiip  public  ]%chool9  of  thi?  Btatf^  nhAll  not  bt?  Ipra  In  tae  catu*  of  ^<^;?lnnl1lg  teachers  than 
ftu  itinoun*:  d(^tf'rmin*»(I  by  aiuUlplyln^  21  cents  hy  the  scholarship  Elvt-^n  B«Id  teaefcer 
Of)  his  hijjhesl  grade  of  hrm^i^  at  tlit^  Mme  of  contracting;  and  afti^r  the  first  school  lorm 
of  an  J  ti^acher^  t^Hld  teacher's  dally  wa^*>B  shall  not  t)H«^  l^tm  thnn  on  amount  detenotm^ 
by  muUipljlrtg  21  cents  by  the  general  avernf^e  of  scholarsblp  and  eucceHS  given  the 
teocher  on  bis  hlgbcst  grude  of  license  at  th©  time  of  eontractlnjc*  and  after  thre*  yeara 
of  tenehinff  said  wages  shall  not  lie  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multlplyliifr  2S 
cents  by  the  i^^^neml  aversj;;e  of  flrholar^hlp  and  stiL^cesi^  jrlven  the  teacher  on  bis  bli^he'st 
grad^  of  UcenFte  at  the  tltne  of  contracting:  trovidtd.  That  2  per  cent  shall  be  added  to 
a  teflcher*«  general  averajre  of  Kcttolarahlp  and  sticeess  for  attendlnj^  the  coanty  Institute 
the  fnll  number  of  days  and  ttiat  said  2  per  cent  aball  be  added  to  tbe  average  scbolarsihEp 
of  beginning  tenchers. 

Bec.  2.  All  teuchers  now  ex^mpt^  or  her&ofter  ejcempt  from  eiamtnattoa,  shall  be  paid 
as  daily  warn  for  teaching  In  the  public  schools  of  I  lie  Slate  not  less  than  an  amount 
determined  liy  multiply Ing  2]  cents  hy  the  s^eneral  orera^e  of  seholurshln  and  succeajg 
given  said  teacliers :  Froridcd^  That  the  grnde  of  scliolarship  connt*^d  !n  «?iieH  casft  be  that 
Blv'cn  nt  the  teaeb&r*B  lost  etamlaatlon.  ivnd  that  the  Hrade  of  succei^  eonnted  bo  that  of 
Uie  teflcher*a  terns  last  pf^f^'^dtng  the  dnte  of  contracting. 

HKt".  f^.  All  fli^hool  office ra  shall  comply  ivlth  the  provisions  of  tlila  aet  and  shall  pa^ 
the  teachers  employed  by  tbetii  no  le«a  than  nutb  an  amount  as  ahail  Ik?  deirTiulM^!  by 
sections  1  and  2  of  Ibis  act.  ^cliool  olth-ers  who  shall  be  adjudp^d  guilty  nf  vioiaclnj;; 
am'  of  the  provtHtoaa  of  tUfs  act  sbsll  be  lined  In  any  nmouat  not  «^teeedlni;  |100  for  aitea 
of!«niie.  The  atjite  itiperintendetit  of  public  Inst  ruction  la  hereby  aiitborbeil  to  tiriag 
action  againtt  any  acbo^^t  oHlcer  violating  any  of  the  proviaioas  of  thl^  act. 
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this  Section  shall,  upon  conviction  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
be  fined  in  the  sum  not  less  than  ten  ($10)  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  ($100)  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  ten 
days  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  and  may  be  removed  from  office  by 
proper  procedure." 

Sec.  26,  chap.  97,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

D860.  New  York  (1906)  :  "Where  teachers  in  a  public  school  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  forbidding  the  use  of  religious  dress  in  the  schools 
after  notice  thereof,  they  forfeit  their  right  to  further  compensation 
under  their  contract  of  employment — O'Connor  v.  Hendrick,  77  N.  E., 
612. 

D861.  New  York  (1907):  Greater  New  York  Charter,  Laws,  1897,  p.  392. 
chap.  378,  sec.  10S6,  provided  that  all  yearly  contracts  of  school-teachers 
should  be  continued  until  the  expiration  of  the  yearly  term  named  therein. 
Sec.  1091  (p.  394)  continued  the  siilaries  as  fixed  and  paid  at  the  date  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  different  boroughs  under  the  charter  until  new 
schedules  should  be  adopted  by  the  borough  boards.  Sec.  1117  (p.  404) 
provided  that  all  public-school  teachers  in  any  part  of  the  city  of  Greater 
New  York  should  continue  to  hold  their  positions  and  be  entitled  to  such 
compensation  ns  was  then  provided  by  the  various  school  boards,  sub- 
ject to  reassignment  or  to  removal  for  cause.  Laws,  19(X),  p.  1607,  chap. 
751,  sec.  4,  amending  its  charter  of  1897  (Laws,  1897,  p.  394,  chap.  378, 
sec.  1091),  provided  that  no  female  teacher  of  a  girls'  graduating  class 
should  after  ten  years'  service  receive  less  than  $1,440  per  annum.  Held 
that,  after  ten  years  of  service,  a  female  teacher  who  taught  a  girls' 
graduating  class,  both  before  and  after  the  consolidation,  as  well  as  at 
the  time  of  the  going  into  effect  of  chap.  751,  became  entitled  by  such 
act  to  a  salary  of  $1,440  per  annum,  and  upon  retirement  to  a  pension 
of  half  that  amount;  and  the  fact  that  during  part  of  the  time  she  taught 
in  connection  with  a  graduating  class  a  class  not  so  far  advanced  did 
not  affect  her  right. — Moore  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York, 
106   N.   Y.   S.,   983. 

862.  North  Carolina:   fsce  enactment  No.  U8. 

863.  North  Carolina:   »Sfce  enactment  No.  777. 

864.  North  Dakota:  Making  an  appropriation  to  pay  school-teachers  teaching 

under  contract  in  school  districts  in  unorganized  territory,  which  school 
districts  were  not  lawfully  organized,  and  providing  manner  of  submitting 
claims. 
Appropriating  $1,000. 

Chap.  101,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

865.  Ohio:   See  enactment  No.  JJ/SS. 

866.  Ohio:  Repealing,   and    reenacting  with   amendments,   sec.   4091,    Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  the  compensation  of  teachers  while  attending 
county  institutes. 

Including  superintendents  of  schools.    Providing  rate  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  when  institutes  are  held  when  schools  are  not  in  session. 

H.  B.  892,  p.  451,  May  9,  1908. 

867*.  Ohio:  Appropriating  $45,000  for  assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  weak 
school  districts. 
To  make  minimum  salary  law  effective. 

H.  B.  1302.  May  9,  1908. 

D868.  Ohio  (1906)  :  Where  a  board  of  education  has  employed  teachers  for 
the  district  for  the  next  ensuing  school  year,  and  such  teachers,  during 
vacation  and  after  their  employment,  attend  the  county  institute  during 

«  See  "  Recent  decisions,"  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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the  week,  such  board  Is  authorized  by  Rev.  Stat.  1906,  sec.  4091,  to  pay 
them  for  the  institute  week  as  an  addition  to  their  first  month's  salary, 
as  fixed  by  the  terms  of  their  employment,  and  at  the  same  rate,  on  pre- 
sentation of  the  certificates  prescribed  by  said  section. — Beverstock  t\ 
Board  of  Education  of  Bowling  Green  City  School  Dist  of  Wood  CJounty, 
78  N.  B.,  1007;  75  Ohio  St.,  144. 

869.  Pennsylvania:  Fixing  the  salaries  of  common-school  teachers,  in  districts 
receiving  state  appropriation,  at  no  less  than  $40  per  month  where 
teacher  holds  a  provisional  certificate,  and  at  not  less  than  $50  per  month 
in  all  cases  where  the  teacher  holds  a  professional,  permanent,  or  normal- 
school  certificate  and  has  had  two  years'  experience  and  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency  in  practice  from  the  superintendent  In  charge  of  said 
teacher,  and  providing  payment  by  the  State  for  the  Increase  in  salary. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted^  etc,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  the  salary  of  common-school  teachers,  in  districts  of  this  Com- 
monwealth receiving  State  appropriation,  shall  be  no  less  than  fifty  dollars 
per  month  in  all  cases  where  the  teacher  holds  a  professional,  permanent, 
or  normal  school  certificate,  and  has  had  two  years  practice,  and  presents 
a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  said  practice,  for  said  time^  from  the 
superintendent  in  charge  of  said  teacher. 

**  Sec.  2.  That  the  minimum  salary  shall  be  forty  dollars  for  all 
teachers  holding  certificates  of  less  grade  than  required  under  section  one 
of  this  act.  And  that  the  State  shall  pay  the  amount  of  increase  in  all 
salaries  that  are  provided  for  under  this  act,  fand  over  the  amount  of 
salary  paid  in  each  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  in  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  six,  and  said  Increase  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Increased 
appropriation  for  the  common  schools. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  president  and  secretary  of  school  districts,  where  the 
prescribed  salary  Is  greater  than  that  paid  for  the  school  year  beginning 
June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six,  shall  certify  under  oath  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  blanks  prepared  by  him,  the 
number  of  teachers,  with  the  salary  paid  to  each,  in  one  thousand  nine 
huudreil  and  six ;  the  number  of  teachers,  with  the  salary  paid  each,  for 
the  year  for  which  the  reiwrt  is  made;  also  the  number  of  months  in  the 
school  term  for  said  year.  In  order  that  any  district  may  participate  In 
this  additional  ai)proi)riation  its  roi»ort  must  be  filed  in  the  Department 
of  riil)Iic  Instruct  ion  on  or  before  the  tirst  ^londny  of  October,  one  thou- 
sand nlno  hundred  and  seven,  and  at  the  same  time  annually  thereafter. 
The  total  amount  i>a.val)le  to  all  the  school  districts  in  the  State,  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  teachers*  salaries  as  provided  for  in  this  act, 
shall  lirst  be  deducted  from  the  total  annual  school  appropriation,  and 
the  balance  of  said  approju-iation  shall  be  apportioned  and  distribute<l 
anions  the  several  school  districts,  as  provided  for  under  existing  laws. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall,  at  the  usual  time  of 
paying;  the  rejiular  appropriation,  jmy  to  those  districts,  from  the  annual 
school  appropriation,  an  excess  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  sal- 
aries of  the  t(»achers  for  the  school-yen r  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
six  and  the  niininiuni  salaries  prescribed  by  this  act. 

"  Sic.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  the  first  of  June,  one  thousand  nine 
hundnn^l  and  seven.'* 

Amending  act  No.  118,  Oct.  5,  lOo.*',. 

Act  No.  240,  May  .'^l,  1007.     (June  1,  1007.) 

D870.  Pennsylvania  (1008):°  Act  Fei>.  12,  18G0  (P.  L.  150),  creating  the 
central  l)oard  of  education  of  Pittsburj:,  pives  no  power  to  such  board 
to  appoint  a  salary  comnn'ssion  and  delegate  to  it  the  power  to  examine 
teachers  and  fix  their  sal.iries. — Houston  r.  Central  Board  of  Education 
of  Pittsburj;  (Pa.),  OS  A.,  lOliij. 

871.  AA'est   Virginia:   Srr   (nactmcut    A'o.   .?77. 

"  S<'«'  "  Uoct-nt  decisions,"  at  tlie  close  of  this  lnilh>lin.  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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(c)  T^achtrt'  ptntiont. 

No  phase  of  the  practical  as  well  as  the  professional  side  of  educa- 
tion seems  to  have  received  more  widespread  attention  during  the 
biennium  than  that  of  teachers'  pensions.  It  has  been  thought  desir- 
able and  advantageous  to  present  in  full  a  number  of  these  new 
pension  measures ;  both  those  relating  primarily  to  certain  cities,  and 
those  contemplating  a  state  wide  application.  For  purposes  of  gen- 
eral information,  the  incorporation  of  the  existing  retiriement-fund 
law  of  New  York  City  has  been  thought  justified. 

The  enactments  in  Louisiana  (877)  and  Massachusetts  (878)  rela- 
tive to  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  fund  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  are  in  all  likelihood  the  forerunners 
of  similar  enactments  in  other  States  during  the  coming  biennium. 

872.  Connecticut:  Making  appropriation  for  the  Connecticut  Teachers*  An- 

nuity Guild  for  the  two  years  ending  Sept  30,  1909. 

Special  acts,  No.  373,  July  11,  1907. 

873.  nilnois:  Providing  for  the  contribution  from  interest  on  public  school 

funds  to  the  public  school-teachers'  and  public  school  employees'  pension 
and  retirement  funds  In  cities  having  a  population  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants. 

Providing  that  Interest  contributed  shall  not  exceed,  In  any  year,  one 
per  cent  of  sums  so  levied  for  such  purposes. 

H.  B.  842,  p.  528,  May  24,  1907. 

874.  Illinois:  Providing  for  the  formation  and  disbursement  of  a  pubUc  school- 

teachers' pension  and  retirement  fund  In  cities  having  a  population 
exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  Inhabitants. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  €na<ited,  etc.  That  hereafter  In  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  100,000  Inhabitants,  there  shall  be  created,  established 
and  maintained,  In  the  manner  provided  by  this  act,  a  public  school- 
teachers' pension  and  retirement  fund,  under  the  management  and  control 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  elected  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"  Sec.  2.  There  shall,  in  every  city  In  this  State  having  a  population 
exceeding  100,000  Inhabitants,  be  elected  a  board  of  trustees  to  have  the 
administration  and  control  of  a  public  school-teachers'  pension  and  retire- 
ment fund,  to  be  created  and  maintained  in  the  manner  provided  by  this 
act  Such  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  nine  members,  who  shall  each 
hold  office  until  his  successor  Is  elected  as  herein  provided.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  education  of  such  city  shall  be  ea>  officio  a  member  of 
said  board  of  trustees ;  In  addition  thereto  there  shall  be  elected  annually 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  In  the  month  of  October  of 
each  year  from  said  board  two  of  Its  members  to  said  board  of  trustees ; 
and  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  board  of  education  held 
In  October,  A.  D.,  1907,  there  shall  be  elected  six  members  to  said  board 
of  trustees  from  the  teachers'  force  employed  In  said  city;  two  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  two  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  two  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  and  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  said  board  of  educa- 
tion In  the  month  of  October  of  each  year  thereafter  there  shall  In  like 
manner  be  elected  two  members  to  said  board  of  trustees,  who  shall  hold 
their  office  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  election  of  the  members  of 
said  board  of  trustees  by  the  board  of  education  shall  be  by  a  majority 
vote  In  such  mnnner  as  they,  the  board  of  education,  shall  provide.  The 
election  of  the  members  to  said  board  of  trustees  by  the  teaching  force  of 
such  city  shall  be  by  ballot  at  an  election  held  by  the  board  of  education, 
which  shall  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  In 
relation  to  school  elections,  and  each  person  being  a  member  of  the  teach- 
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ing  force  of  sucb  cit^r,  and  a  contrlbuter  to  said  pension  and  retirement 
fund  sliall  be  entitled  to  Mst*  at  sucli  election,  one  rote  for  eacb  tnii^tee 
to  be  electefl.  El  factions  to  till  vMcnncles  may  be  held  and  eaUed  by  the 
board  of  pdncntion  at  tbe  aiiunal  election:  Provided,  that  tht*  board  of 
edncaUon  may  fill  va  en  no  lea  occurring  in  tbe  membermtiip  of  said  board  of 
tniatees  *?lcclt*tl  from  BiUd  boani  of  educiitlon  at  any  regular  meeting  of 
tbe  board  of  education, 

"  Skc,  3.  Said  board  of  trustees  eball  have  charge  of  and  (fffc)  admia- 
titration  of  tbe  public  sebi>ol -teachers*  penslou  and  retirement  fund  of 
put'b  elty,  and  wliall  have  jwwcr  to  invest  tbe  same  In  micb  manner  as  it 
»hn\l  d(*em  moBt  bene^cUil  to  ^ild  fundi  but  in  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  &amo  terms  and  conditions  as  town«hip  trust e*^  are  tier- 
m  It  ted  to  hi  vest  school  funds  under  the  laws  now  ia  force  or  such  as 
shall  hereafter  be  enacted  and  shall  have  iwwer  to  make  payments  from 
said  fund  of  pensions  or  aunultle?i  granted  la  pursuance  of  tbls  act;  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  establish  such  liy-laws,  rules  and  regn- 
liitfoas  for  the  administration  of  ^ild  fund*  as  they  shall  deem  fldvj«iable 
and  shall  have  pi^wer  to  employ  sucli  assistance  and  service  as  may,  in 
their  Judgment^  be  necessary  for  the  j*roper  en  f orcein  cut  of  the  pro- 
y  Is  ions  of  thlH  act  and  carrylni^  into  effect  valid  by-laws,  rulejt  and  regu- 
lations enucteil  by  them»  and  tlJey  shall  have  jxiwer  to  fill  any  vacancies 
occurring  In  said  board  of  trustees  of  members  elected  from  the  teach in^ 
force  of  said  city,  until  the  next  annual  election,  when  said  yacancles 
shall  be  filled  as  provided  by  this  act* 

"  Sec,  4.  The  public  school-teachers*  pension  and  retirement  fimd  of 
such  city  shall  ei>URlst  of  moneys  paid  la  to  said  fund  by  persons  desiring 
the  benefits  thereof,  luider  the  i^rovisiona  of  this  act;  of  moneys  received 
from  dfiuatlonSj  legacies,  i^ifts,  bequests  or  otherwise  on  account  of  said 
fluid  and  of  moneys  paid  into  said  ftind  in  pursuance  of  any  law  now  in 
forci*  or  hereafter  to  be  enacted. 

*'  8i£0,  5,  Any  i^erson  who  shall  be  employed  to  teach  In  the  public 
st*hool  of  any  siieb  city,  after  thla  act  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  entitleil 
to  ibe  betiellts  of  sjiid  fund  upon  complying  with  tbe  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  for  the  pnr[K)ses  of  this  act  nuch  persons  shall  l>e  divided  Into 
tbe  following  classes: 

'*  1*  Tbowe  whii  have  taught  five  years  or  less* 

^*  2.  Those  who  have  taught  more  than  fiye  years  and  not  more  than 
ten  years. 

'*:?.  Those  who  have  taught  more  than  ten  years  and  not  more  than 
fifteen   years. 

"  4.  Those  who  have  taught  more  than  fifteen  years. 

"And  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  there  shall  be  set  apart  from 
the  salaries  of  all  persons  hereafter  entering  for  the  first  time  the 
employ  of  the  board  of  education  of  such  cities  ^5  per  annum,  while  they 
remain  in  the  first  class:  $10  per  annum  while  they  remain  in  the  second 
class;  $15  per  annum  while  they  remain  in  the  third  class,  and  $30  per 
annum  while  they  remain  in  the  fourth  class,  which  amounts  shall  be 
deducted  by  the  board  of  education  in  equal  Installments  from  their 
resi)ectlve  salaries  at  the  regular  times  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  be 
paid  into  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  public  school-teachers'  pensiou 
and  retirement  fund  of  such  city. 

"  Sec.  6.  All  persons  who  have  heretofore  been*  contributors  to  a  pub- 
lic school-teachers'  pension  and  retirement  fund  of  cities  having  a  ix>pu- 
latlon  excee<ling  100,000  inhabitants,  under  any  law  now  in  force  but 
who  have  withdrawn  from  such  participation,  may,  if  the  (they)  shall 
exercise  the  option  within  six  months  from  the  time  this  act  shall  become 
effective  renew  their  right  to  participation  in  a  fund  to  be  created  in 
said  city  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  paying  into  said  fund  the 
full  amount  of  any  moneys  they  may  have  withdrawn  from  such  previous 
fund  and  the  full  amount  they  would  have  contributed  had  they  not 
withdrawn  therefrom  together  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent  per  annum  from  the  time  such  moneys  were  withdrawn  and 
from  the  time  such  payments  would  have  become  due  to  the  date  of 
their  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and  thereafter  such 
persons  shall  contribute  to  said  fund  upon  the  same  terms  as  teachers 
who  shall  hereafter  be  employed  and  become  contributors  to  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  said  fund. 
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"  Sec.  7.  All  teachers  who  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  any  such  city,  other  than  those  described  in  the  previous  section, 
may.  If  they  shall  exercise  the  option  within  six  months  from  the  time 
this  act  becomes  effective  become  contributors  to  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
public  school-teachers'  pension  and  retirement  fund  created  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  upon  the  same  terms  as  teachers  who  shall  here- 
after be  employed  and  become  contributors  to  and  beneficiaries  of  said 
fund  under  section  6  of  this  act. 

"  Sec.  8.  Those  teachers  in  the  employ  or  hereafter  to  be  employed 
by  the  board  of  education  of  any  such  cit>%  who  shall  become  contribu- 
tors to  and  beneficiaries  of  a  public  school-teachers'  pension  and  retire- 
ment fund,  under  any  provision  of  this  act,  may  count  past  service  as  a 
IMirt  of  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  hereinafter  specifleii,  by  paying 
into  said  fund  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  he  or  she  would  have  con- 
tributed under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  had  he  or  she  been  a  regular 
contributor  to  said  fund,  during  said  iwrlod  of  past  service,  together 
with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  4  i)er  centum  i)er  annum  from  the 
time  such  payments  would  have  been  made  to  the  time  such  persons 
shall  by  making  such  payment  become  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such 
past  service. 

"  Sec.  9.  Such  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall  be 
its  duty  to  pass  a  resolution  declaring  the  maturity  of  service  and  right 
to  the  immediate  benefits  of  said  fund  in  favor  of  persons  entitled  to  the 
benefits  thereof  In  the  following  cases: 

1.  When  any  such  persons  shall  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  or 
rendered  service  therein  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act. 

2.  When  any  contributor  to  the  said  fund  shall  have  taught  fifteen 
years  in  the  public  schools  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  and  shall  by 
three  competent  physicians,  who  have  made  a  physical  examination  of 
the  teacher,  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  such  board  of  trustees,  have 
been  declared  to  be  sufferhig  from  a  permanent  disability:  Provided, 
that  neither  said  board  of  trustees  nor  sii Id  board  of  education  shall 
declare  any  contributor  entitled  to  the  Immediate  benefits  of  said  fund 
until  he  or  she  shall  have  taught  In  the  public  schools  of  such  city  three- 
fifths  of  the  term  of  service  of  twenty-five  or  fifteen  years  as  the  (rase 
may  be;  and  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  said  fund  until 
he  or  she  shall  have  retired  from  service  as  a  teacher  in  said  city. 

**  Sec.  10.  Each  teacher  so  retired  or  retiring  after  twenty-five  years 
of  service  shall  thereafter  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  of  $400  and 
each  teacher  so  retired  because  of  permanent  disiibility  after  fiftet»n  years 
of  service  shall  receive  as  an  annual  pension  such  proportion  of  the  full 
annuity  of  .$400  as  the  sum  contributed  by  such  teacher  so  retired  bears 
to  the  total  contribution  required  for  a  full  annuity.  Said  pi»nsions  and 
annuities  shall  be  paid  monthly  during  the  school  year  by  said  board  of 
trustees  out  of  the  fiuid  created  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  In  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  payment  of  teachers* 
salaries. 

"  Sec.  11.  The  board  of  trustees  in  any  such  city,  created  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  succeetl  to  the  administration  of  any  like  fund 
established  under  any  law  now  In  force  In  this  State  and  such  board  Is 
hereby  given  the  iwwer  to  use  both  the  principal  and  Income  of  all  funds 
for  the  payment  of  the  i3enslons  or  annuities  In  this  act  provided  for, 
and  shall  have  the  i)ower  to  reduce  from  time  to  time  all  pensions  and 
annuities,  provided  such  reduction  shall  be  at  the  same  rate  on  all  classes 
and  be  rendered  nwessarj-  by  the  condition  of  said  fund.  Any  public 
school  teacher  who  has  heretofore  retired  from  service  and  is  entitled 
to  a  pension  or  annuitj-^  from  like  fund  creatal  under  any  law  now  in 
force  to  the  administration  of  which  such  board  of  trustees  has  suc- 
ceeded, or  as  a  recipient  of  a  pension  or  annuity  thereunder,  shall  hence- 
forth be  entitled  to  participate  in  right  of  the  present  law  on  the  same 
basis  as  members  of  the  teaching  force  contributing  to  said  pension  and 
retirement,  fimd,  and  to  receive  a  graduating  pension  ranging  from  four- 
fifths  to  five-fifths  of  pensions  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
dependent  upon  time  of  service,  and  $30  per  annum  shall  be  withheld 
from  such  pensioner  or  annuitant  as  his  or  her  additional  contribution  to 
said  pension  and  retirement  fund  until  he  or  she  shall  have  paid  the 
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aggregate  contrlbntion  of  $450,  provided  this  clause  shall  not  be  operative 
until  pensions  sball  be  payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

**  Ssa  12.  The  president  and  the  secretary  of  said  board  of  education 
shall  certify  monthly  to  the  city  treasurer  all  amounts  deducted  from  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  special  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  of 
the  board  of  education  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  a<rt. 
which  amounts,  as  well  as  all  other  moneys  contributed  to  said  fimd  shall 
be  set  apart  and  held  by  said  treasurer  as  a  si)ecial  fund  for  the  purposes 
hereinbefore  specified,  subject  to  the  order  of  said  board  of  trustees  herein 
created,  and  shall  be  paid  out  upon  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  said  board  of  education,  and  countersigned  by  the  president 
Df  the  said  board  of  trustees. 

"  Sec.  13.  The  city  treasurer  ex  officio  shall  be  the  custodian  of  said 
pension  fund,  and  shall  secure  and  safely  keep  the  same,  subject  to  the 
control  and  direction  of  said  board  of  trustees  and  shall  keep  his  books 
and  accounts  concerning  such  fund  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  said  board,  and  said  books  and  accounts  shall  always  be  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  said  board  or  any  member  tliereof.  Said  city  treasurer 
shall  be  liable  on  his  ofladal  bond  for  the  proper  performance  of  his 
duties  and  the  conservation  of  the  fund  created  by  this  act  Any  legal 
proceedings  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall  be  brought  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  the  use  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  school  teachers' 
pension  fund. 

"  Sec.  14.  No  teacher  who  has  been,  or  who  shall  have  been,  elected  by 
said  board  of  education,  shall  be  removed  or  discharged,  except  for 
cause,  upon  written  charges,  which  shall  upon  said  teacher's  written  re- 
quest, be  investigated  and  determined  by  said  board  of  education,  whose 
action  and  decision  in  the  matter  shall  be  final.  If  at  any  time  a  teacher 
who  is  willing  to  continue  is  not  reemployed  or  is  discharged  before  the 
time  when  he  or  she  would,  under  the  provision  of  this  act,  be  entitled 
to  a  pension,  then  such  teacher  shall  be  paid  back  at  once  the  money  he 
or  she  may  have  contributed  under  this  law.  Any  teacher  who  shall/ 
retire  voluntarily  from  the  service,  prior  to  entering  the  aforesaid  fourth 
class,  shall  receive  a  refund  of  one-half  of  the  money  he  or  she  shall 
have  contributed  under  this  law. 

"  Skc.  15.  All  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  employed  for  the  first 
time  as  teachers  by  the  board  of  education  of  any  such  city  shall  by  such 
employment  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  thereupon  become  con- 
tributors to  said  pension  fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  hereof. 
And  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  become  a  part  of  and  enter  into  any 
such  contract  of  employment. 

"  Skc.  1(>.  The  money  and  property  now  in  any  such  jiension  fund  in 
any  such  city,  under  any  law  now  in  force  in  this  State,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  to  be  elected  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

"  Skc.  17.  All  pensions  or  annuities  ^'rante<l  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  every  portion  ther(K)f  shall  be  exempt  from  attachment  or 
garnishment  process  and  shall  not  be  seized,  taken,  subjected  to,  detained 
or  l(»vied  upon  by  virtue  of  any  execution,  or  any  process  or  proc(HHlin;?s 
whatsoever  issued  out  of  or  by  any  court  of  this  State  for  the  payment 
or  satisfaction  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  debt,  claim,  damajie,  demand 
or  judj:ment  apiinst  any  pensioner  hereunder,  and  no  annuitant  or 
pensioner  shall  have  the  right  to  transfer  or  assijrn  his  or  her  pension  or 
anmiity  or  any  part  tliereof  either  by  way  of  mortjrape  or  otherwise. 

"  Skc.  is.  This  act  is  intended  to  succeed  and  take  the  place  of  all 
previous  acts  on  th(»  subject  of  public  s(!hool  teachers'  pension  and  retire- 
ment fund  in  cities  having  a  p(>pulation  exceeding  1(K),(XM)  inhabitants. 
And  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed." 

H.  15.  S4:i,  p.  r>29.  May  24,  VM)7. 

D87r>.  Illinois  (1907)  :  Ilnrd's  Rev.  Stat.,  10(a  p.  381,  chap.  24,  sec.  12,  pro- 
vides that  no  employee  in  the  civil  service  of  any  city  who  shall  have  b<H)n 
appointed  under  the  rules  of  the  connnission  shall  be  discharged  except 
for  cause,  etc.,  after  investigation  by  the  connnission  or  a  board  aiv 
iwinted  by  the  commission.  Kurd's  Kev.  Stat.,  190.S,  p.  1725,  chap.  122, 
sec.  8,  making  provisions  for  a  iK»nsion  fund  for  the  public  school  em- 
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ployees  in  certain  cities,  provides  that  no  employee  elected  by  the  board 
of  education  shall  be  discharged  except  for  cause  upon  written  charges, 
which  shall  be  investigated  by  said  board  of  education,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final.  In  1003  the  public  school  employees'  pension  act  was 
amended  (Hurd's  Rev.  Stat,  1903,  p.  1728,  chap.  122,  sec.  16),  providing 
that  all  appointments  of  employees  by  the  board  of  education  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  civil  service  act,  and  that  no  employee  who  has 
contributed  to  such  fund  shall  be  discharged  except  for  cause,  upon  writ- 
ten charges,  determined  by  the  board  of  education,  etc.  Held,  that  the 
amendment  does  not  limit  the  power  of  the  board  of  education  to  dis- 
charge those  who  have  contributed  to  the  pension  fund,  but  it  is  given 
full  authority  to  discharge  any  employees  ui)on  a  proper  hearing,  but  In 
all  other  respects  the  civil  service  laws  are  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployees.--People  v.  City  of  Chicago,  81  N.  E.,  370,  227  111.,  445. 

876.  Indiana:  Concerning  pensions  for  aged.  Infirm,  disabled,  diseased,  or  re- 
tired teachers  in  cities  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census;  providing  for  a  fund 
out  of  which  said  iiensions  shall  be  paid ;  providing  for  a  board  of  trus- 
tees for  the  management  and  distribution  of  such  fund,  and  prescribing 
regulations  relative  to  tlie  mode  of  obtaining,  preserving,  using,  and  dis- 
bursing such  fund. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  That  in  every  city  in  the  State  of  Indinna  having  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census, 
there  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  create<l  a  teachers'  pension  fund,  which 
shall  be  governed  and  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  composed 
of  seven  members,  as  follows:  Three  members  of  the  board  of  school 
commissioners  of  such  city,  to  be  selected  or  appointed  annually  by  such 
board,  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  one  principal  and  two 
teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  such  city.  Said 
principal  and  teachers  shall  be  selected  at  a  meeting  of  the  public  school 
teachers  of  such  city  on  the  third  Saturday  of  March,  1907,  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  i>lace  or  places  as  shall  be  determined  and  des- 
ignated by  the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  such  city;  and  there- 
after there  shall  be  selected  on  the  third  Saturday  of  March  of  each 
year  one  principal  and  two  teachers  as  members  of  such  board  of 
trustees.  The  trustees  shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  shall 
be  selected  or  elected  as  above  set  forth.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
upon  said  board  occasioned  by  the  death,  resignation  or  disability  of 
either  of  said  principal  or  teachers,  then  the  public  school  teachers  of 
said  city  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time,  uix)n  the  call  of  the  president 
of  said  board  of  trustees,  hold  a  special  meeting  and  elect  a  successor 
or  successors.  A  majority  of  said  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  pertaining  to  said  pension  fund.  Said 
trustees  shall  receive  no  pay  for  their  services  as  such,  except  the  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer,  each  of  whom  may  be  paid  such  sum  for 
services  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees:  Provided,  however. 
That  If  anyone  shall  act  as  such  secretary  or  assistant  treasurer  who 
shall  receive  any  of  the  benefits  of  said  pension  fund,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, the  amount  of  the  salary  so  received  by  such  secretary  or  assistant 
treasurer  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  to  which  he  or  she  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  as  a  beneficiary  under  said  fund. 

•*  Sec.  2.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  from  among  its  number  a 
president,  vice-president  and  secretary.  The  president  shall  preside  at 
the  meetings  of  the  board  and  perform  all  other  duties  usual  to  such 
office.  The  vice-president  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  president  in  his 
absence.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  a  true  and 
accurate  account  of  the  proceedings  of  such  board  of  trustees  and  of  the 
teachers  of  such  city,  when  acting  upon  matters  with  relation  to  said 
fund,  and  to  turn  over  to  his  or  her  successor  all  books  and  papers  per- 
taining to  such  office.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners of  such  city  shall  act  as  assistant  treasurer,  and  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  keep  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  account  of  each  member 
with  said  pension  fund,  to  collect  and  turn  over  to  the  treasurer  of  said 
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board  all  moneys  belonging  to  said  fund,  and  to  render  to  the  board  a 
monthly  account  of  his  doings.  He  shall  furnish  bond  In  such  amount 
as  shall  be  determined  and  required  by  said  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
board  of  school  commissioners  of  such  city  shall  allow  him  such  eom- 
ixjnsation  for  his  services  as  it  may  deem  proper.  The  treasurer  of  such 
city  shall  be  ex  officio  the  treasurer  of  said  board  of  trustees,  and  he 
shall  receive  and  hold  all  moneys  belonging  to  such  teachers*  iK»nsiou 
fund ;  he  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  notes,  bonds  and  other  securities 
belonging  to  said  fund,  and  shall  collect  the  priuciixil  and  intercut  of 
the  same  and  shall  be  liable  on  his  bond  as  such  city  treasurer  for  the 
performance  of  all  the  duties  imiwsed  ui>on  him  by  this  act  and  for  the 
faithful  accounting  of  all  moneys  and  securities,  including  both  principal 
and  interest,  which  may  come  into  his  hands  and  which  shall  belong  to 
such  iK>n8loii  fund.  And  he  shall  keep  a  separate  acci>unt  which  siiall 
show  at  all  times  the  true  condition  of  such  fund.  Said  treasurer  shall, 
ui)on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  account  to  said  board  for  all 
moneys,  notes,  bonds  and  other  si»curitles  coming  into  his  hands,  and 
for  the  Interest,  income,  profits,  rentals  and  proceeds  ofi  and  from  the 
same,  and  ho  shall  turn  over  to  his  successor  all  moneys,  notes,  bonds 
and  other  securities  belonging  to  sjild  fund.  The  secretary,  treasurer 
and  assistant  treasurer  shall  make  a  full,  true  and  accurate  reix>rt  of 
their  offices  and  trusts  at  each  annual  meeting  of  such  teachers  in  March 
of  each  yeiw.  Their  b<M)ks  shall  at  all  times  be  oinm  to  inspection  or 
examination  by  any  member  of  Siiid  board  of  trustees, 

"  Skc.  3.  Such  board  of  trustees  shall  have  full  charge  and  control  of 
the  teachers'  pension  fund  of  such  city  with  power  to  adopt  and  enforce 
all  neetlful  regulations  governing  the  same,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act. 
Said  fund  shall  be  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

"First.  All  moneys  that  may  be  given  to  said  board  of  trustees  or  to 
said  fund  or  to  the  board  of  school  connnlssloners  of  such  city,  for  the 
use  of  said  board  of  trustees  of  teachers'  i)t»nslon  fund,  by  any  |)erson 
or  persons.  Such  board  of  trustees  may  take  by  gift,  grant,  devise  or 
bequest,  any  money,  clioses  In  action,  i)ersonal  proi>erty,  real  estate,  or 
any  Interest  therein,  and  any  such  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest  may  be 
absolute,  or  upon  the  contiitlon  that  only  the  rent,  proflts  and  Income 
arising  from  the  s:un<»  shall  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  puriK)sos  of  said 
fund.  Such  Inward  of  trustees  shall  be  authorized  to  take  such  gift,  grant, 
devisi.'  or  IxHpU'st  undiM*  and  by  the  style  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
teachers'  {►elision  fund,  of  such  city,  and  to  hold  the  same,  or  assign,  trans- 
fer or  s<.»ll  the  same,  whenever  proper  and  ni'<'essary,  under  and  by  such 
name. 

'*  Second.  Kvery  teaclu»r  shall  be  assi'SS(Ml  upon  his  or  her  salary  as 
f(»llows:  One  I'er  e<Mituni  per  aiiiium  U>ut  not  more  than  J?1(M  upon  the 
salary  (»f  every  t«\'icln'r  who  shall  not  have  taught  in  excess  of  lifteeii 
(15.)  years:  and  two  i)er  centuin  per  annum  (b^Jt  not  to  iwccvd  .S-<M  upon 
the  salary  of  every  teacher  who  shall  have  taught  loiiL'er  than  lifteen  ( 1.".) 
years:  ri*ovlde»l.  however,  that  such  ass<'ssnient  shall  n(»t  be  made  prior 
to  the  lirst  day  of  September.  11M)7.  And  the  assistant  treasurer  of  siu-h 
board  of  trustees  shall  prepare  ;i  roll  of  each  (jf  said  ass<^ssments  and 
place  opiK>site  the  name  of  every  teaeher  th(»  aiiKHint  of  assessment 
against  him  or  liei',  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  such  roll  to  the  treasurer, 
and  th<^  treasurer  of  said  board  shall,  in  November  and  Aja'il  of  each 
school  year,  deduct  and  retain  out  of  the  salary  going  to  such  teacher  the 
amount  of  such  assessment,  and  shall  give  him  or  her  credit  for  the  siime 
and  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  said  teachers'  pension  fund.  Kvery 
teacher  of  such  city  reeeiving  a  salary  <.d'  four  liundriMl  lifty  dollars 
(.SlTiih  a  ye:ir  or  m(»re  shall  i>ay  such  assessment,  and  in  bcvoming  a 
t»'acher  he  (»r  she  shall  he  ccuiclnsively  deemed  to  uiahM'take  and  agree  to 
pay  the  same,  and  to  h.ive  such  assessment  deducted  from  his  or  her 
salary  as  hereinbefore  pr<»vided. 

'"Third.  Tlie  hojird  of  scho<»l  conunissioners  of  such  city  shall  levy  each 
year,  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes  autln»rized  by  law,  a  special  tax  (jf 
one  cent  uixm  <»ach  on<'  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  in  the  city, 
v»hich  sum  shall  be  c(»IhH:'ted  as  other  taxes  are  (•(►Ilected  by  law.  and 
which  shall  be  credited  by  the  treasurer  of  such  city  to  the  Siild  teachers' 
jienslon  fund,  and  shall  not  be  useil  or  devoted  to  any  other  than  the  i»ur- 
p(>ses  of  said  fund.     And  nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  take  frouj 
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said  board  of  school  commlBiloners  tbe  powers  now  given  to  mid  iKmrd 
In  relation  to  the  levy  of  taxes  uncler  existing  statutes, 

"  ^Ec,  4.  The  board  of  trustees  of  such  teachers'  pension  fond  shall 
determine  what  part  of  said  fund  may  be  safely  hivegfted^  and  how  much 
shall  be  retained  for  the  imnjediate  needs,  demands  and  exl^eacles  of 
said  fund.  S^uch  investment  ahull  be  made:  (1|  In  interest  beairlng: 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Ktate  of  Indiana,  or  In  any  bond 
lawfully  Issued  by  any  state  or  by  any  county,  towaBliip,  city  or  other 
mimfcipal  ctirtroration,  either  within  or  without  the  State  of  Indiana; 
(2)  loans  secured  by  mortgaj^e  np<m  real  estate  within  the  cotmty  wberein 
such  city  Is  Jcicated,  which  loans  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  fifty  per  cenlum 
of  the  appraised  value  of  such  real  estate.  All  bonds,  mortgages  and 
other  seeurttiea  shall  be  deposited  with  and  renin  In  In  the  custody  of  the 
treasurer  of  8a id  htiard,  who  shall  collect  all  interest  due  thereon  and 
all  the  income  therefrom,  as  the  same  shall  become  due  and  iiayable, 

*'  Sec*  5.  The  board  of  trustees  of  such  teachers'  i>enslon  fund  shall 
esrablli^h  a  sitikin^  fund,  to  the  credit  of  which  shall  be  put  itnd  dei>osited 
all  ^Ifts,  grants,  devises  and  bequests,  and  the  unexiM»nd*Hl  balance  re- 
maininK  at  the  expiration  of  each  fiscal  ye^ir.  And  such  sinking  fund 
shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  and  no  part  theref>f  jihall  be  ex- 
I»eDde<l  except  the  Interest  and  income  thereof  and  therefrom ;  provided, 
however,  that  one-half  of  the  amount  added  to  such  sinking  fund  during 
any  year  may  be  used*  If  necessary,  during  the  year  immediately  fol- 
lowing. 

"  Sec,  G.  Said  teachers*  pension  fiind  shall  be  used  and  dm'Oted  In 
the  manner  and  for  the  pnri>oses  following: 

"  First,  The  maximum  pension  to  he  (Kild  any  teacher  shall  be  six 
hundred  dollars  ($6(K))  per  annum,  which  amonut  shall  be  bailed  Li[K>n 
a  service  of  forty  (40)  years  as  such  teacher,  and  every  pensioner  and 
beneflclary  of  said  fund  shall  be  entitled  to  and  shaU  receive  such  per- 
centage of  said  sum  of  |600  as  the  number  of  years  of  teaching  of  said 
i)ensioner  and  beneficiary  shall  bear  to  the  term  of  forty  years,  subject, 
however,  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act, 

*'  Second.  Any  aged,  infirm,  diseased  or  disabled  teacher,  who  is  now* 
or  hereafter  nitiy  be  teaching  iu  the  public  schools  of  such  city,  having 
served  as  such  teacher  for  not  less  than  fifteen  (15)  years,  shall  he  en- 
titled to  receive  a  disability  iiension;  provided  said  board  of  trustees 
shall  find  that  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  tbe  mine  by  reason  of  such  as?e, 
disease^  infirmity  or  dlsahillty,  and  after  such  applicant  for  a  pension 
shall  ba^e  been  examined  by  a  physician  selected  for  such  pur|K>se  by 
said  l>oard  of  trustees;,  the  examination  fee  or  charge  of  such  pbyslciaa 
to  be  paid  by  the  applicant;  and  provided  further,  that  no  such  pension 
shall  be  pnJd  until  any  sick  pay  allowed  or  provided  for  by  the  board  of 
scho<3l  commissioners  of  such  dty  shall  have  ceased, 

**  Third,  Any  teacher  who  is  now  or  hereafter  may  be  teaching  in  the 
pnbllc  s<,*hf>ols  of  auch  city,  and  whall  have  taught  for  not  less  than 
t^^enty-flve  (25)  years,  may  be  pensioned  iiiKin  application  to  iiaid  bonrd 
of  trustees,  or  may  be  pensioned  by  such  board  wiUiout  such  application 
and  shall  thereafter  receive  a  pension  during  the  remainder  of  his  or 
her  life,  subject,  however,  to  all  the  conditions  contained  In  this  act; 
provided,  that  such  peneloner  shall  have  paid  into  said  f\md,  by  way 
of  assessment  or  otherwise,  not  less  than  one-third  (1-3)  of  the  amount 
to  which  be  or  she  shall  be  entitled  r^r  annum  as  a  pensioner.  And 
in  order  to  make  up  such  one-tbird,  the  board  of  trustees  may  order 
the  treasurer  to  deduct  onc-balf  thereof  each  of  the  first  two  years  from 
the  amount  of  such  pension. 

**  Sec,  7.  In  computing  the  years  of  service  as  provided  in  this  act, 
the  board  of  trustees  may  luclnde  services  as  a  jmhllc  school  teacher 
rendered  outside  of  such  city,  not,  however,  in  excess  of  Uve  (5)  years, 
as  a  portion  of  such  services  necessary  before  any  teacher  shall  be  en* 
titled  to  any  of  the  beneflts  of  thia  act;  provided,  however,  that  such 
teacher  shall  \my  assessments  baaed  upon  the  fii'st  annual  salary  re- 
ceived by  him  or  her  In  the  schools  of  such  city  for  the  said  years  of 
service  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  the  assessments  paid  by  such  teacher 
while  in  the  services  of  such  schools  before  receiving  any  retirement 
pension:  and,  provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect 
the  amount  or  amounts  to  he  paid  into  such  pension  fnnd  by  school 
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teachers  before  being  entitled  to  become  a  pensioner.  And  any  teacber 
may  be  given  a  leave  of  absence  for  study,  professional  Improvement  or 
temporary  disability,  not  exceeding  one  year  at  any  one  time,  and  stiall 
be  regarded  as  a  teacher  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act;  pro- 
vided that  during  such  absence  he  or  she  continues  to  pay  into  such 
fund  the  amount  of  assessment  payable  by  such  teacher  the  last  year 
preceding  such  leave  of  absence. 

"  Sec.  8.  After  any  teacher  shall  have  been  pensioned  by  reason  of 
injury,  disability  or  disease,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  right 
at  any  time  to  cause  such  teacher  again  to  be  brought  before  such  board 
and  examined  by  its  physician,  and  also  to  examine  other  witnesses,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  said  injury,  disability  or  disease 
shall  still  continue  and  whether  such  teacher  shall  remain  on  the  pen- 
sion roll.  Such  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  notice  and  to  be  present  at 
the  hearing  of  any  such  evidence;  shall  be  permitted  to  propound  any 
question  pertinent  or  relevant  to  such  matter,  and  shall  also  have  the 
right  to  Introduce  evidence  upon  his  or  her  own  behalf.  Such  teacher 
and  all  witnesses  shall  be  examined  under  oath,  and  any  memt>er  of 
such  board  of  trustees  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  admin- 
ister such  oath.  The  decision  of  such  board  of  trustees  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive,  and  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  therefrom,  nor  shall 
the  same  be  reviewable  by  any  court  or  other  authority;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  every  iwnsioued  teacher  shall  reiwrt  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  such  city  whenever  required  so  to  do.  And  said  super- 
intendent may  assign  such  teacher  to  such  service  or  emi)loyment  as 
may  be  within  his  or  her  power  to  perform,  In  the  judgment  of  such 
su])erintendent  of  public  schools  and  of  the  examining  physician  employed 
by  the  said  board  of  trustees.  And  during  the  time  of  such  employ- 
ment such  teacher  shall  receive  the  regular  salary  therefor,  which  shall 
be  credited  to  and  deducted  from  the  amount  i)ayable  to  such  teacher 
from  said  pension  fund.  And  should  any  penslonecl  teacher  recover  from 
his  or  her  Injury,  disease  or  disability,  and  again  be  fit  for  regular  duty, 
then  such  teacher  may  again  be  regularly  employed,  and  during  the  time 
of  such  employment,  he  or  she  shall  ceiise  to  be  entitled  to  any  payment 
out  of  said  pension  fund  because  of  the  injury,  disease  or  disability  on 
account  of  which  such  teacher  was  originally  retired. 

"  Skc.  9.  Any  teacher  ni)plying  to  bo  pensioned  by  reason  of  length  of 
time  of  S(»rvice  as  in  this  act  provided,  shall  be  i)ensioned  and  retireil 
without  any  ni(Hlical  oxaniination,  nor  need  he  or  she  be  under  any 
pliysicjil  (lisnbility,  and  from  the  time  of  such  i>onsion  and  retironiont 
such  teacher  shall  not  ho  rtHiuired  to  render  further  service*  as  such 
teacher,  nor  shall  he  or  she  he  deprived  of  the  ])enorits  herein  provided, 
except  for  nny  cause  contained  in  se<-tion  10  of  this  act. 

'*  Six*.  1(».  In  conii)uting  time  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  act,  such 
time  shall  include  services  rendered  before,  as  well  as  after,  the  taking 
effet-t  of  tliis  act. 

'*  Skc.  31.  Tlie  ])oard  of  trusttvs  sliall  have  i>owor  and  authority  to 
make  mH  necessary  by-lnws  i>rovidin;Lr  for  the  manner  of  the  election  of 
such  trustees,  to  ho  elected  as  in  this  act  i)rovided.  tlie  counting  and  can- 
vassing' of  the  votes  for  the  s.inio,  tlieir  nuxMin^'s,  for  the  colUK-tion  of  all 
moneys  and  other  property  connuju'  or  helon^ing  to  said  fund,  and  all 
other  matters  connected  with  the  care,  preservation  and  disbursement 
of  the  s,'imo,  and  the  proper  execution  of  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  act.  And  any  i)onsion  authorized  hy  tho  hoard  under  this  law  shall 
be  sul).1cvt  to  reduction  hy  said  l>(»:ird  of  trustees  whenever  in  its  judj;- 
niont  the  condition  of  the  pension  fund,  tho  linancial  or  other  conditions 
of  tho  pensioner  or  any  other  circumstances  render  such  reduction  ad- 
visable, proper  or  necessary,  tind  any  ])ension  so  riMlucod  may  thereafter 
be  restored  or  incroastnl,  as  such  l»oard  may  deem  host. 

"  Skc.  12.  xVny  teacher  who  shall  cease  to  toach  in  tho  public  schools 
of  such  city  before  rec<4vin^  any  henofit  from  the  fund,  shall  bo  en- 
tilled  to  the  return  of  one-half  of  tho  amount,  without  interest,  which 
shall  have  been  paid  int<>  said  pension  fund  by  such  teacher:  pro- 
vided, h< mover,  should  sucli  teacher  tlioreafter  again  teach  in  tho 
laihlic  schools  of  such  city,  ho  or  she  shall  refund  to  said  i)ension  fund 
th(^  amount  so  returned  to  such  teacher  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  his  or  her  return  to  service  in  the  schools.     And  should  any  teacher 
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die  before  receiving  any  of  the  benefits  or  pensions  by  this  act  provided, 
the  board  of  trustees  shall  pay  to  such  teacher's  heirs  or  estate,  or  either 
or  any  of  them,  as  it  shall  see  fit,  one-half  the  amount,  without  interest, 
which  shall  have  been  paid  into  sjild  i)ension  fund  by  said  teacher. 

"  Sec.  13.  If  at  any  time  there  should  not  be  suflacient  money  in  or 
to  the  credit  of  said  teachers'  i)eusion  fund  to  pay  all  claims  against 
it  in  full,  then  and  in  such  event,  an  equal  percentage  shall  be  imid  upon 
all  of  such  claims  to  the  full  extent  of  the  funds  on  hand,  until  such 
pension  fund  shall  be  sufiicient  to  pay  all  chiims  against  it  in  full. 

"  Sec.  14.  All  pensions  herein  provided  for  shall  be  paid  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  board  of  school  commissioners  at  his  oflSce  at  the  same  time 
and  in  such  installments  as  the  teachers  of  such  city  shall  be  paid ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  pension  of  any  kind  whatsoever  provided  for  in 
this  act  shall  be  paid  prior  to  October  1,  1908. 

•*  Sec.  15.  All  pensions  granted  and  payable  out  of  said  teachers'  pen- 
sion fund  shall  be  and  are  exempt  from  seizure  or  levy  upon  attachment, 
execution,  supplemental  process,  and  all  other  process,  whether  mesne 
or  final;  and  such  pensions  or  any  payment  of  the  same  shall  not  be 
subject  to  sale,  assignment  or  transfer  by  any  beneficiary,  and  such 
transfer  shall  be  absolutely  void. 

"Sec.  16.  Whenever  any  i)erson  who  shall  have  received  any  benefit 
from  said  fund  shall  be  convicted  of  any  felony,  or  of  any  misdemeanor, 
for  which  he  or  she  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned,  or  shall 
fail  to  report  for  examination  for  duty  as  required  herein,  unless 
excused  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  city,  or  shall  disobey  the 
requirements  of  said  board  of  trustees  in  respect  to  said  examination 
for  duty,  or  shall  fall  to  perform  such  duty  as  may  be  required  of  him 
or  her  if  found  able  to  perform  such  duty,  then  such  board  shall  order 
that  the  pension  allowed  and  paid  to  him  or  her  shall  cease,  until  the 
further  order  of  such  board. 

"  Sec.  17.  The  term  teacher  as  used  In  this  act  shall  mean  and  include 
any  principal,  assistant  principal,  assistant  sui>erintendent,  supervisor, 
assistant  supervisor,  person  in  charge  of  any  si)eclal  department  of  in- 
struction, and  any  teacher  or  instructor  regularly  employed  as  such  by 
the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  such  city. 

"  Sec.  18.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect 
of  this  act,  the  same  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage." 

Chap.  170,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

877.  Louisiana:  Authorizing  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 

and  Mechanical  College  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  admit  state  universities  to  benefits  of  the 
retiring  allowance  system  of  said  foundation. 

Act  No.  219,  July  8,  1908. 

877a.  Maryland:  Adding  sees.  102A-102S,  art.  4,  Acts,  1898,  relative  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore. 

Providing  for  a  retirement  fund  for  public  school  teachers  of  Baltimore. 

Chap.  78,  p.  595,  Mar.  12,  1908. 

877b.  Maryland:  Repealing,  and  reenacting,  with  minor  amendments,  sec.  58, 
art.  77,  Public  General  Laws,  1904,  relative  to  teachers'  pensions. 

Chap.  005,  p.  226,  April  6,  1908. 

878.  Massachusetts:  Relative  to  the  Masstichu setts  agricultural  college. 

Authorizing  and  directing  board  of  trustees  to  use  their  Ix^st  efforts 
to  secure  and  accept  for  the  college  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  fund  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

Resolves,  chap.  138,  June  12,  1908. 

879*.  Massachusetts:    Authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  establish  pension  funds 
for  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

"  Section  1.  In  any  city  or  town,  except  the  city  of  Boston,  which 
accepts  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  pension  fund  shall  be  established 
for  the  retirement  of  teachers  in  public  schools.  The  fund  shall  be 
derived  from  such  revenues  as  may  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  by  the 
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city  council  of  a  city  or  by  direct  appropriation  by  a  town.  The  treas- 
urer of  the  city  or  town  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  fund  and  shall 
make  annual  or  semi-annual  i>ayments  therefrom  to  such  persons  and 
of  such  amounts  as  shall  bo  certified  to  him  by  the  school  committee. 

**  Sec.  L*.  The  school  conmiittee  of  any  city  or  town  which  shall  accept 
the  provisions  of  this  net  may  retire  from  active  service  and  place 
upon  the  pension  roll,  any  teacher  of  such  city  or  town  who  is  sixty 
years  old  or  (jver,  or  is,  in  the  Judgment  of  said  committee,  incapaci- 
tated for  useful  service,  and  who  has  faithfully  served  such  city  or 
town  f<»r  twenty-five  years.  The  amount  of  the  annual  pension  allowed 
to  any  person  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  one-half 
of  the  annual  c<>mi>enwition  received  by  such  iKTson  at  the  time  of  such 
retirement  and  in  no  case  shall  exceed  live  hundreil  dollars. 

*'  Skc.  'A.  I'pon  the  petition  of  not  less  than  five  i)er  cent  of  tlie  lejnil 
voters  (►f  any  city  or  town,  this  act  shall  be  submitted,  in  case  of  a  city, 
to  the  voters  of  such  city  at  the  next  city  elation,  and,  in  case  of  \i 
town,  to  the  vot(»rs  of  such  town  at  the  next  aimual  town  meeting,  and 
the  v(>t(»  shall  be  in  answer  to  the  question  to  be  placed  upon  the  ballot: 
Shall  an  a(*t  passinl  by  the  general  court  in  the  year  nineteen  hundreil 
and  eight,  entitled  *An  Act  to  authorize  cities  and  towns  to  establish 
pension  funds  tor  teachers  in  the  pul)lic  schools,*  be  accepted?  And  if  a 
majority  of  the  voters  voting  theretm  at  such  election  or  meeting  shall 
vote  in  the  attirmative  this  act  shall  take  effect  in  such  city  or  to^Ti. 

**  Si:c.  4.  So  much  of  this  act  as  authorizes  its  submission  to  the 
voters  of  a  city  or  town  shall  take  effect  uiK)n  its  ])assage,  but  it  shall 
not  take  further  effeet  in  any  city  or  town  until  accepted  by  the  voters 
thereof  as  herein  provided." 

Cliap.  41)S,  Apr.  30,  10i)JS. 

SSO.  Massachusetts:  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  i)ension8  to  teachers 
In  the  publii;  day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

•7^^  it  enacted,  etc.,  a.t  faUoics: 

*'  SicTioN  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  forthwith 
establish  a  permanent  school  p(»nsion  fund  for  the  iwiyment  of  pensions 
as  hereinafter  set  forth  to  the  members  of  the  teaching  or  supervising 
stalT  of  the  public  «l;iy  schools  of  the  sjild  city  at  a  rate  not  exceoillug 
one  hundred  niul  eiirhty  dollars  a  year. 

"Sic.  2.  The  rnn*  and  invf^stnient  of  said  fund  and  of  any  gifts  or 
l«'.uM('i<'>;  llicrrin  are  In'rehy  veste<l  in  a  li(»ard  of  three  trust eos,  of  wli«»ni 
one  sli.ill  1m'  ihr  cliairnian  of  tin*  hojinl  of  coniniissioners  of  sinking  funds 
of  tho  i-'iiy  of  r.nsinn.  ox  oilicio,  and  another  shall  be  chosen  by  said  s<-1i«imI 
(•nnmiith'c,  :;n<l  the  thii-d  shall  he  chosen  hy  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
TrarJHTs*  iJctircnicnt  Fund  in  th<'  cily  of  r.ost(»n,  establishtNl  under  the 
I>r<>\  isions  of  rhaplcr  two  hundred  and  thirty-s<>ven  of  the  acts  of  \]io  year 
ninoio.Mi  linndnMl.  Tlic  said  trustei-s  shall  serve  without  conipmsat ion. 
At  tho  tirsf  r<L:ular  nn'otin.ix  of  iIk*  si-1i(»oI  coumiitlee  <»f  the  city  of  IJoston, 
aft<"r  llic  adnjition  of  thi^  act.  and  in  each  lifih  year  thereafter,  at  <»no 
of  tho  rcLTular  Juno  nieeiinixs,  or  at  sonic  subs<M|ucnt  re.i;ular  nieetini:  «»f 
tho  sai<l  CMiimilttco,  it  shall  elect  one  nioniber  of  the  s^iid  board  <.jf  trustcos 
who  shall  hold  nilir<»  for  the  term  of  live  years  beirinnin^'  with  tlu'  first 
day  of  .hily  in  the  vear  of  his  election.  The  board  of  trust«H»s  of  the  said 
'lV'a<-hoi>'  Ketirenieht  lund  shall  eieet  one  (.f  the  trustoos  of  tho  salil  per- 
manent scImm.I  ponsinn  fund  for  the  term  of  four  years  beLiinin'iig  with  the 
lirst  day  t^f  .luly  of  the  current  year,  and  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  such 
tt'rm  and  shall  in  each  lifth  year  ilaMvafier,  elect  a  menjber  of  saiil  board 
of  iruste«-s  for  the  torm  of  live  years  beirinnini:  with  the  tirst  day  of  .July 
in  the  year  of  his  election.  Kvery  such  ti'ustee  shall  subsci'ibe.  in  a  lM»nk 
kept  fnr  iliat  puipose  in  th«»  olliee  of  the  cily  clerk  in  said  city,  a  state- 
iniMii  lliat  he  accepts  tlu'  said  otlice  subject  to  the  pro\isions  of  this  a<.t. 
and  any  elected  member  of  saiil  board  of  trustee**  wh(»se  term  of  <iHice 
has  «'Xjiired  shall  continue  to  s<.M've  as  a  member  r>f  said  boanl  until  his 
successor  is  duly  elected  and  (lualitied.  In  case  of  a  vacan(\v  in  the 
elecied  members  of  said  board  of  trustees  by  reason  of  death,  resignation 
or  (»ther  cause,  the  body  which  elected  the  piTson  whose  place  thus  be- 
comes vacant  shall  till  the  vacancy  by  an  election  for  the  uuexjiired  Wnn. 

*' Sk-.  :\.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  charge  and  control  of  said 
jicrmaneiit   school  pension  fund  and  of  all  amoimts  contributed  thereto. 
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and  shall  Invest  and  reinvest  the  same  in  securities  in  which  the  funds  of 
savings  banks  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  may  by  law  be 
Invested,  excepting  personal  securities,  and  said  trustees  may,  from  time 
to  time,  sell  such  securities  and  shall  invest  and  reinvest  the  proceeds 
thereof,  and  any  and  all  unappropriated  income  of  said  pension  fund. 
The  city  treasurer  of  said  city  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  securities  and 
money  belonging  to  the  said  permanent  school  pension  fund  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  safe  custody  thereof;  shall,  whenever  any  of  such 
securities  are  sold  by  the  said  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  reinvestment, 
deliver  the  securities  so  sold  upon  receiving  the  proceeds  thereof;  shall, 
on  such  conditions  and  at  such  rates  of  interest  as  the  trustees  may 
approve,  deix)sit  temporarily  in  national  banks  doing  business  in  Boston, 
or  in  trust  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth 
and  doing  a  banking  business  in  Boston,  any  money  belonging  to  said  fund 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  trustees,  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  time 
being  to  invest  in  securities  authorissed  by  this  act ;  and  shall  forthwith 
invest  any  money  belonging  to  said  pension  fund  in  such  securities  author- 
ized by  this  act  as  the  said  trustees  may  direct,  and  upon  such  terms  as  they 
may  specify.  The  said  trustees  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings, 
and  shall  annually  on  the  first  day  of  February,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be,  make  a  written  report  to  the  school  committee  of  the  amount  and 
condithm  of  said  fund  and  of  the  income  thereof  for  the  preceding  munici- 
pal financial  year,  as  established  from  time  to  time  by  sjild  city.  Their 
records  and  the  securities  belonging  to  said  fund  shall  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  school  committee.  The  secretary  of  the 
school  committee  shall  be  the  secretary  of  the  said  board  of  truste(»s  and 
shall  have  the  custody  of  all  records,  documents  and  papers  belonging  to 
them.  The  expense  of  such  additional  clerical  assistance  as  may  be 
needed  in  the  office  of  said  secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be 
paid  from  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  expenses  hereinafter  provided 
for. 

"  Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  the  amount  which  the  school  committee  is 
now  authorized  by  law  to  appropriate  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  and  for  other  puriwses,  it  shall  annually  appropriate 
for  the  purix)ses  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  makes  appropriations  for  other  school  purposes,  the  sum  of  five 
cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  on  which  the 
appropriations  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  are  based,  and  shall  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  permanent  pension  fund  such 
portions  of  the  proceeds  of  Siiid  five  cents  ui)on  each  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  valiiMlion  aToresald  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the  school  committee,  will 
not  be  neetled  for  the  puriM)se  of  iwiying  pensions  to  teachers  during  that 
year. 

"  Sec.  5.  Section  fifty-fonr  of  chapter  twelve  of  the  Revised  Laws  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  *  ten  and  one  half  dollars ', 
in  the  twentieth  line,  and  Inserting  In  i)lace  thereof  the  words: — ten 
dollars  and  fifty-five  cents. — so  as  to  read  as  follows: — Section  5.^,  The 
taxes  assessed  on  property  exclusive  of  the  state  tax,  county  tax  and 
sums  required  by  law  to  be  raised  on  account  of  the  city  debt  shall  not 
In  any  year  exceed  twelve  dollars  in  any  city  on  every  one  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  assessors'  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  therein  for  the 
preceding  year,  said  valuation  being  first  retluced  by  the  amount  of  all 
abatements  allowed  thereon  i)revlous  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
In  the  year  preceding  s;iid  assessment,  subject  to  the  following  provi- 
sions : — If  the  city  council  of  a  city  which  contains  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  according  to  the  last  preceding  national  or  state 
census  so  determines,  the  average  of  the  assessors'  valuation  of  the  taxa- 
ble property  therein  for  the  preceding  three  years,  s:ild  valuation  for  each 
year  being  first  reduced  by  the  amount  of  all  abatements  allowcnl  thereon 
previous  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  the  year  preceding  said 
assessment  shall  be  used  to  determine  said  limit  of  taxation  Instead  of 
said  assessors'  valuation  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  in  all  cities  which  contain  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  more 
according  to  the  census  aforesaid,  said  average  shall  be  so  used.  In  the 
city  of  Boston,  said  taxes  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents 
instead  of  twelve  dollars  as  aforesaid.    Any  order  or  appropriation  re- 
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Qulrlng  a  Inrger  aineesment  than  la  bereln  limited  abftll  be  void.  The 
provisions  of  thifl  section  ^hftlJ  not  affeot  any  existing  i?xemption  from 
the  operation  of  tlie  corres|)onding  provlatons  of  earlier  laws. 

**  SECi  *i.  Tlie  total  amount  of  pensions  pm  jable  hereunder  In  a  ay  one 
year  sltall  not  exceed  tbe  proceeds  of  the  &ald  five  cente  upon  each  one 
thousand  doUjirs  of  tlie  valuation  afore^afd,  together  with  the  Income 
accruing  dnrhijE:  that  year  from  the  investment  of  tlie  permanent  pent^lon 
fund. 

**  ?iKc.  7,  The  school  coDtuiittee  of  eiiid  city,  hy  a  majority  vote  of  all 
of  Its  meuiherR,  may  retire  with  a  iienBton  any  member  of  tlie  teaching 
or  t*niH?r vising  staCT  of  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  who, 
hi  the  opinion  of  said  committee^  is  mentally  or  physically  Incapacitated 
for  furthei'  efflcieut  service,  subject  however  to  the  limitations  herein* 
after  set  forth.  If  the  person  &o  retire*!  hafi  attafued  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years  or  has  been  engaged  fn  teachhiic  or  supervising  lo  the  pnblic 
day  scIjooIs  for  ft  period  ag&regatlnj?  thirty  yearsa,  twenty  of  which  shall 
have  lieen  In  the  public  day  ecbools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  sucli  |>eri*on 
fihali  be  paid  a  peaslon  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
per  annuuK  If  a  persaon  «o  retired  fibalf  be  lesi  than  slxty-flve  years  of 
age  and  shall  have  tveen  engaged  la  tenching  or  sutwrv losing  In  the  jmbUc 
day  schools  in  Roston  and  elnewbere  for  a  i>eriCHi  aggregating  J^^s  tbao 
thirty  years,  the  annnal  i:K?usion  paid  to  such  person  shall  be  such  per- 
centage of  one  hutidred  and  eighty  dollars  as  the  total  number  of  years 
of  service  of  snch  i^erscm  ia  of  thirty  yefirs;  providf^d,  however,  that  If 
the  annual  jjension  of  sncli  i>erson  su  determined  shall  be  a  larger  per- 
'  centage  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  than  the  number  of  yeairs 
which  anch  j»ei'Son  has  taught  In  the  public  day  schools  lu  the  eity  of 
Boston  Is  of  twenty  years,  then  the  annual  pension  paid  to  Ruch  i^erson 
shall  be  ftuch  iiercentage  of  one  hundretl  and  eighty  dollars  as  that  [^r- 
Sim's  length  of  servk^e  In  the  public  day  schools  of  said  city  Is  of  twenty 
years;  and  prffvlded,  further,  that  the  f^enslon  of  any  teacher  retired 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  terminate  if  and  when^  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  school  committee,  ibe  fjersiKi's  incaiiiacity  shall  have  ceased. 
In  determining  the  aggregate  length  of  service  of  any  person  retired  in 
ncc<jniance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  any  period  of  leave  of  absence 
under  salary  shall  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  an  equal  amount  of 
actual  teaching  service.  Tbe  city  tretisurer  of  the  city  shall  \<\y  pension i 
to  teachers  retired  under  this  act  In  accordance  w^lth  monthly  payrolls 
prepared  and  certified  to  by  the  school  committee. 

"  Sec.  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

**  Sec  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  acceptance  by  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Boston,  with  the  approval  by  the  mayor. 

"(T/jc  foregoing  was  laid  before  the  Lieutenant  Qovemor,  Acting  Oov- 
emory  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  1908,  and  after  five  days  it  had 
*  the  force  of  a  law  \  as  prescribed  hy  the  Constitution,  as  it  toas  not 
returned  by  him  with  his  objections  thereto  within  that  time,)'* 

Chap.  589,  June  3,  1908. 

Accepted  in  November  by  the  Boston  city  council,  with  approval  by 
the  mayor. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  chap.  103,  Laws,  1906,  relative  to  pensioning  of 
school  teachers. 

Permitting  board  of  education  or  other  body  (formerly,  board  of 
education)  to  retire  w^lth  pension,  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendent 

Chap.  121,  May  7,  1907. 

New  Jersey:  Amending  sees.  213-224,  art.  25,  chap.  1,  Acts,  1903  (sp. 
sess.),  as  amended  by  chap.  314,  Acts,  1906,  relating  to  teachers'  retire- 
ment fund. 

Modifying  provisions  concerning  constitution,  membership,  and  duties 
of  board  of  trustees.  Increasing  annual  annuity  from  one-half  to  six- 
tenths  of  average  annual  salary  for  five  years  next  preceding,  raising 
maximum  annuity  from  $600  to  $650;  enumerating  the  securities  in  which 
the  fund  may  be  invested.    Numerous  minor  changes. 

Chap.  139,  May  7,  1907. 
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8SS.  New  York:  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  pen&taniBg  teachers  of  tlie 
public  schools  In  tbL'  city  of  Elnilra,  and  regiilatlog  the  collection,  mao- 
agement,  and  dlsbursemeut  thereof. 

"  Section  1,  The  general  eare  and  management  of  the  pnhlic  achool 
teachers'  retirement  fund  Is  Iierehy  given  to  the  board  of  education,  who 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  establish  such  rules  aud  regollitions  for  the 
adndnistraton  of  natd  fund  as  it  may  deem  best,  and  said  board  eball 
make  fiayments??  froui  said  fund  of  annuities  granted  in  pursuance  of  th!a 
act  when  so  directed  by  the  board  of  retirement.  The  chamberlain  of 
the  city  of  Eimira  shall  hold  and  lovef^t  all  money  belonging  to  said  fund 
hi  such  investments  only  as  art*  legal  for  savings  bnnka  lo  the  state  of 
Kew  York  and  by  dlre*?tion  of  said  board  of  education  shall  pay  out  the 
snme,  HOd  he  shall  report  In  detuil  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Eiuiii*a,  annually  in  the  momh  of  May,  or  oftener  If  refiulrert  by  the 
board  of  educatlou,  the  cofidUlon  of  said  fund  and  the  items  of  receipts 
and  diabursemeutt*  of  the  luime. 

"  Bec,  2.  The  retirement  fund  shall  consist  of  the  following,  with 
Interest  and  Int-omc  thereof : 

**1,  AH  money,  pny,  compensation  or  sulary,  or  any  income  thereof 
forfeited,  dediiolwl,  renervetl  or  withheld  for  any  cause  from  any  teacher 
of  the  pnhlle  nehoolt^  of  the  city  of  Elmlra,  hi  pursuance  of  rule  estah- 
jshefl  or  to  be  establsheil  by  the  board  of  etlucation  of  tl»e  city  of  Eimira, 
The  board  of  education  sbwll  certify  monthly  to  the  chamberlain  the 
amounts  so  forfeited,  deilucted,  reserved  or  withheld  dining  the  previous 
month.    Such  amounts  shall  be  turned  Into  the  said  retirement  fund* 

**2,  All  money  received  from  dirnatious,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests  or 
otherwise  for  or  on  account  of  eald  fund. 

**S.  The  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  yearly  as  provided  for  by  the 
common  council  of  the  city  of  Elm  Ira. 

**4.  One  jier  centum  of  the  wilaries  of  alt  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  Elmlra,  except  that  the  amount  deducted  from  the  salary 
of  any  tetieher  shall  not  exceed  twelve  dollars  lu  any  one  year,  The 
hoard  of  edijcathio  shall  after  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven,  de<]nct  fnmi  each  and  every  i>ayrolI  of  teachers,  said  one  per 
t-entum  of  eaeh  and  every  amount  earned  in  the  period  (^vercd  by  said 
payroll,  except  tliat  the  amount  dedncteil  from  any  one  salary  stinli  not 
exceed  twelve  dollars  for  any  one  year.  The  board  of  education  shall 
certify  monthly  to  the  city  chamberlain,  the  amounts  so  deducted,  and 
eald  amounts  shall  be  turned  into  s?aid  retirement  fund.  Each  contract 
made  by  the  bcjard  of  educatiou  wilh  teachers,  ^bnll  siH^*ify  that  one 
l>er  centum  shall  bo  deducted  as  provided  In  this  paragraph.  Any  teacher 
who  shall  have  b*»en  a  contributor  to  the  retirement  hind  and  who  sliall 
retire  from  the  service,  not  being  In  receipt  of  an  annuity  shall,  if 
appilcntbiu  be  made  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  his  or  her 
retirement,  receive  three- fonrths  of  the  total  amount  paid  by  him  or 
her  into  the  retirement  fund, 

"  5.  Ail  such  other  methods  of  Increment  ag  may  he  duly  and  legally 
devised  for  the  increase  of  said  fund, 

*•  Sec.  3.  The  board  of  retirement  shall  consist  of  the  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  chairman  of  the  teaebera'  committee,  the  chalr- 
mmi  of  the  finance  committee,  the  superlntendetit  of  schools  and  three 
members  of  the  teach  lug  staff  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers,  calleil  sometime  during  the  month  of  May  of  each  year  by  the 
super!  ntcTi  dent  of  schools.  At  this  meeting  any  vacancy  in  tlie  menu  hers 
of  tiie  retiring  i)oard  to  be  chosen  from  the  teachers,  shall  be  elected  ijy 
hallot.  The  three  members  choseji  tiie  first  3^t»ar  from  the  teachers  shall 
determine  by  lot  one  member  wlio  Fihall  serve  for  three  years,  one  mem* 
ber  who  shall  Nerve  for  two  years,  and  the  remaining  member  shall 
serve  for  one  year  and  thereafter  one  memtier  shall  be  elected  each  year. 

**  Seo.  4.  On  the  ref.'ommendarion  of  the  hoard  of  retirement  the  board 
of  education  shall  have  power  to  retire  any  of  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  fjf  Eimira  who,  in  the  dist*retlon  of  the  board  of 
education,  Is  incapacitate*!  for  the  pcrfornjonce  of  duty,  and  who  has 
lieen  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  for  a  i>eric*d  aggregating  twenty 
years,  fifteen  of  which  shall  have  been  In  Ihe  public  schools  of  the  city 
of  Eimira*    The  board  of  education  may  retire  any  teacher  who  shall 
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have  attalDecl  the  nge  of  sbcty-flve  years  and  sliwtl  b&y^  be^n  engaged 
la  the  work  o/  teaching  for  n  period  aggregatliig  llilrly  jearB,  On  ibe 
re*?omi»i?ncliitioti  of  the  board  of  retirement,  the  hoard  of  cHlvicatlon  shall 
retire  upon  his  or  her  own  application  any  teacher  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  Elinira  who  has  been  engaged  In  the  work  of  teuehiiig  for 
a  t^eriod  aggregattng  thirty  yearsp  ifteen  of  which  shall  have  beeo  La  the 
pobltc  schools  of  the  city  of  Elmlra. 

**  8i2c.  5.  Upon  such  retlrejnejiU  whether  Tolnntary  or  otherwise,  if 
person  retired  Rball  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  ont  of  the  retl 
ment  fund  of  one^half  of  tlie  average  annual  salary  paid  to  such  pcrst- 
for  the  five  yciira^  immediately  preceding  retlremeJit,  but  no  ntmui 
shall  exceed  the-  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars.  Any  tierwni  retfrtn!  nfr 
twenty  years  of  service,  but  with  lessis  than  thirty  ytMirs  of  Ber\  i*-*e.  t?hji 
receive  an  annuity  which  hears  the  fiame  ratio  to  the  annuity  prf*vi*l^ 
for  on  retirement  after  thirty  years  of  service  as  the  total  number 
S^ars  of  service  of  said  person  bears  to  thirty  years.  No  anmiJty  shall 
lie  im\il  to  any  teacher  who  tm^  not  paid  into  the  retirement  fund  at 
lenfcit  twenty  i>er  ceutmu  of  his  or  her  annua!  salary  at  Ihi*  time  of 
retirement.  Any  teacher  who  tenches  in  any  piihllt:'  seho«>l  after  being 
retired  whail  receive  no  benefit  from  said  fund  while  so  leacliltJiL;,  The 
annuities  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  he  pjiyjibie  In  innntbly  Install- 
ments. If  tiie  moneys  In  the  retirement  fund  be  lnadet|uate  at  any  time 
to  fully  carry  out  the  provlslona  hereinabove  menlloiitxl,  the  bonrd  of 
education  shall  then  distribute  said  moneys  pro  rata  to  the  itersions  entl* 
tletl  to  participate  In  eald  fund,  and  such  distribution  shall  be  In  fuU 
of  all  annuities  then  due, 

"  Sec  6*  The  term  *  teacher  *  shall  Include : 

**1.  All  person.s  regularly  enniloyed  to  teach  in  the  public  si^boole  i"»l 
the  cUy  of  Elmlra,  except  male  teachers  employed  in  ihe  high  sch<»ol  of 
Elmlra, 

**2.  Those  principals  who  have  serred  as  grade  teachers  In  the  pobUc 
schools  of  the  city  of  Elm  Ira  for  at  least  tesi  yetirs." 

Chap.  86,  Mar,  2T,  IDOT,     (Sept*  1,  lOm.) 

New  York:  Amending;  sec,  1002,  of  charter  of  Greater  New  York,  an 
amended  tiy  cbap.  530,  Laws,  1902,  as  amended  liy  chap*  ITT,  Ijiwa,  llio:i, 
as  amended  by  chap>  661,  Laws,  1005,  relative  to  the  public  school  leach 
era*  retirement  fund. 

**  Sectiok  1.  *  *  *  The  general  care  and  management  of  tiie  jmldl 
school  teachers'  retirement  fund  created  for  the  former  city  of  X 
York  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  the  laws  of  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-four*  and  of  the  public  school  teachers*  retireniei 
fund  created  for  the  fornier  city  of  Brooklyn^  by  chapter  six  bund  retl  ami 
flfty-frtx  of  the  laws  of  eljrhteen  hundre<l  and  ninety-flve,  is  hereby  gl%en 
to  the  board  of  education,  and  the  said  funds  are  hereby  made  parlii  of 
the  retl  lament  fund  of  tho  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  Yurk 
created  by  tlds  aet.  Thf  board  of  education  shall  from  time  to  ttmiv 
establisiih  such  rules  and  regnlatlons  for  the  admlnlatratlon  of  said  fund 
as  it  may  deem  best,  which  rules  and  regnlatlous  shall  preserve  all  rightis 
inhering  In  the  teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  eity  of  Urook- 
lyn  as  constituted  |jrlor  to  the  passage  of  this  act:  and  sjild  board  nhall 
make  tMyments  from  said  fund  of  annuities  granted  In  pursuance  of  tids 
act*  The  comjitroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  slmll  hold  and  invest  all 
money  belonging  to  said  fund,  and  by  direction  of  said  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  pay  out  the  same;  and  he  shall  report  In  detail  to  the  Iward  of 
education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  annually.  In  the  month  of  .Tanuirry, 
the  condition  of  said  fund  and  the  items  of  the  receipt:?  nud  dl^bur^emenU 
on  account  of  the  mme.  The  said  retirement  fund  shall  conslsit  of  tbe 
follow In^r,  with  the  Interest  and  bicome  thereof:  (1)  All  money,  pJiy, 
compensation  or  salary,  or  any  income  thereof  forfeited,  dedut:ted,  rt^ 
served,  or  withheld  for  any  cause  from  any  member  or  members  of  the 
teaching  or  sui^ervlslng  staff  of  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  New 
York  or  of  the  normal  college  and  training  department  of  the  normal 
colleije  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  of  schools  or  classr^s  maintained  In 
Institutions  controlled  by  the  depattment  of  public  charities  or  by  the 
department  of  correction.  In  pursuance  of  rules  establlahed  or  to  be  €fttJib^ 
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llshed  by  the  bonrd  of  educfltion*  or  by  tbo  board  of  trust^s  of  the 
normal  college  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  by  tlie  eonimissloner  of  imblle 
charittep,  or  by  the  commlBBloner  of  correction  for  selioois  or  eliiKscM 
nmintfilned  by  such  commissioners  respectively*  The  auditor  of  the  board 
of  education,  the  auditor  of  the  board  of  truste<?s  of  the  normal  college, 
the  commlsBlooer  of  public  charities,  and  the  com mls^^i oner  of  correctkm 
shall  certify  monthly  to  the  comptroller  the  amounts  st>  forfeited,  tje- 
ducted*  reserved  or  withheld  during  the  precedtuK  month,  Said  amoiinta 
shall  be  turned  into  the  said  retirement  fund-  (2)  A]}  moneys  received 
from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  befjuests,  or  otherwise  for  or  on  account 
of  aaid  fund,  (3)  Five  f^er  cent  am  annually  of  all  exclf*e  moneys  or  li- 
cense fees  belonging  to  tbe  city  of  New  York,  and  deriveil  or  received  by 
any  commissioner  of  excli?e  or  public  ofHcer  from  the  granting  of  licenses 
or  peniiiSBion  to  sell  strong  or  spirltnoua  liquors,  ale,  wine,  or  beer  In 
the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  proiialonH  of  any  Jaw  of  this  state  au- 
thorizing the  granting  of  such  license  or  permission,  (4)  One  rxT  eentmn 
of  the  claries  of  all  raembera  of  the  teaching  and  8ui>ervislng  staff  of 
Uie  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  Kew  York,  and  of  the  nornmi  college 
and  training  deiiartment  of  the  norm  ill  college  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  of  strhools  or  classes  maintained  In  Institutions  controlle^l  by  the 
department  of  public  charities  or  by  the  department  of  correction  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  except  that  the  amount  deducteil  from  the  mlary  of 
any  teacher  or  principal  of  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  New 
York  or  of  schools  or  classes  maintained  in  institutions  controlled  by  the 
department  of  public  charities  or  by  the  department  of  correction  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  !n  this  matmer,  shall  not  exceed  thirty  dollars  in  any 
one  year,  and  the  amount  deducted  from  the  salary  of  any  suj>er visaing 
official,  in  this  manner^  ahall  not  exceed  forty  dollars  In  any  one  year. 
And  the  board  of  education,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  normal  coHege, 
the  commissioner  of  public  charities,  and  the  commissioner  of  correct hm 
shall,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  deduct  on  each  and  every  payroll  of 
the  said  teaching  and  supervising  stafT  said  one  per  centum  from  each 
and  every  amount  earnable  in  the  f>eriod  covered  by  the  said  payroll,  not- 
withstanding the  minimum  salaries  provided  for  by  section  ten  hundred 
and  ninety-one  of  Hie  charter  shall  be  thereby  reduced,  and  shall  eertlfj* 
monthly  to  the  comptroller  the  amounts  fo  deducted:  find  said  amounts 
shall  be  turned  into  the  said  retlrenient  fund.  All  deductions  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  clause  from  the  salary  of  any  periion  who  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  service  for  cause,  before  said  j>er80D  shaO  have  be- 
come eligible  for  retirement*  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
refunded  to  said  person  upon  such  dlsmlssiiL  (5)  All  such  other  methods 
of  Increment  as  may  be  duly  and  legally  devised  for  the  Increase  of  m\d 
fund.  The  moneys  standing  to  the  cretlit  of  the  retirement  fnnd  on  the 
thfrty-first  of  Deceinber,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  after  subtracting 
therefrom  any  amounts  forfeited,  deducted,  reserved  or  withheld  from 
salaries  for  ab&ences  prior  to  that  date,  which  may,  on  excuse  of  absence, 
be  refunded  after  that  date,  all  excise  moneys  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
four  which  nniy  have  been  cre<llted  to  said  fund  on  or  before  that  date, 
and  all  interest  for  nineteen  hundred  and  four  on  said  fund,  which  may 
have  been  credited  to  said  fund  on  or  before  said  date,  shall  be  set  apart 
by  the  comptroller  as  a  permanent  fund.  The  unexpended  baleuces  of 
th€  Inconie  of  the  teachers'  retirement  fund  for  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  five,  and  for  all  snb sequent  3^eare  shall  be  adde<l  to  the  said 
permanent  fund.  The  comptroller  shall  Invest  the  said  perm n neat  fund, 
and  the  Income  thereof  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  annuities,  but 
if  necessiiry,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  [jrovislons  of  this  act,  the  board 
of  eft  neat  Ion  may  use  any  portion  of  the  i>ermanent  fuad  in  excess  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  same  manner  as  the  income  thereof. 
The  president  of  the  board  of  education,  tJie  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  elementary  schools  of  said  board,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
high  schools  of  sold  board,  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  and  three 
QiemberB  to  be  selected  from  the  prlndimls,  assistants  to  principals  wnd 
teachers  of  the  public  day  schools  shaU  coostltute  a  board  of  retirement. 
The  three  last-hamed  members  shall  be  chosen  as  follows :  On  the  second 
Thursday  of  May  In  each  year  the  principals,  aaslatants  to  prlncipala  and 
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teachers  in  each  district  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  dMrlet  saperln- 
tendent,  which  call  he  shall  issue  at  least  one  week  bef6re  lakl  meietlng; 
and  at  a  place  within  the  district  designated  t^  him,  to  select  by  baHot 
one  of  their  number  as  district  representative  to  serve  toft  one  year.  At 
the  close  of  said  meeting,  the  presiding  officer  flball  trananlt  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education  the  name  and  addxeH  of  the  district 
representative  so  chosen.  The  district  representatives  aball  meet  at  f6ar 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  third  Thursday  of  May  at  the  ball  of  the 
board  of  education  and  choose  by  ballot  one  of  their  number  to  serve 
on  the  board  of  retirement  for  three  years  from  the  first  day  of*  the 
following  June.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  district  reproscntatlves  after 
this  law  takes  effect,  they  shall  choose  by  ballot  three  of  their  nuniber 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  retirement,  and  the  three  so  chosen  shall  by  lot 
fix  and  determine  their  terms  of  office  as  one,  two,  and  three  *years  re- 
spectively. Should  a  vacancy  occur  among  the  members  of  the  board  of 
retirement  so  chosen,  the  district  representatives  shall  meet  and  Choose 
by  ballot  one  of  their  number  to  serve  on  the  board  of  retirement  fbr  the 
unexpired  term.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  retlroneDt,  said 
board  of  education  shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  Its  mem- 
bers, to  retire  any  member  of  the  teaching  or  supervising  stafT  of  the 
public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  of  schools  or  classes  main- 
tained in  institutions  controlled  by  the  department  of  public  charities 
or  by  the  dei>artment  of  correction  who  is  mentally  or  physically  Inca- 
pacitated for  the  performance  of  duty,  and  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  or  of  school  or  college  supervision,  or  of  examination  of 
teachers  for  licenses,  or  any  two  or  more  of  the  several  kinds  of  work, 
for  a  period  aggregating  twenty  years,  fifteen  of  which  shall  have  been 
*  in  the  public  day  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in  schools  or  classes 
maintained  in  institutions  controlled  by  the  department  of  public  chari- 
ties or  by  the  department  of  correction.  And  the  board  of  education 
may  retire  from  active  service  any  member  of  the  said  teaching  or  sapor- 
vising  staff  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  and  shall 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  or  school  supervision  for  a 
period  aggregating  thirty  years.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  board 
of  retirement,  the  board  of  education  shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thiids 
vote  of  all  its  members,  to  retire  upon  his  or  her  own  application  any 
member  of  the  teaching  or  sui)ervisliig  staff  of  the  public  day  schools  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  of  schools  or  classes  maintained  in  institutions 
controlled  by  the  department  of  public  charities  or  by  the  department  of 
correction  who  has  been  engageil  in  the  work  of  teaching  or  of  school 
or  college  supervision,  or  of  examination  of  teachers  for  licenses,  or  any 
two  or  more  of  these  several  kinds  of  work,  for  a  period  aggregating  thirty 
years,  fifteen  of  which  shall  have  been  In  any  of  the  said  institutiona 
The  sjiid  board  of  inUication  sliall  also  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  its  members,  and  after  recommendation  to  that  effect  shall  have 
been  made  by  the  board  of  trust(»es  of  the  normal  college  stating  that  the 
member  of  the  supervising  or  teaching  force  is  mentally  or  physically 
incapijcitatetl  for  the  performance  of  duty,  to  retire  any  member  of  the 
teaching  or  suiK*rvising  force  of  the  normal  college  or  of  the  training 
department  of  the  normal  college  who  shall  have  been  engaged  in  said 
normal  college  or  training  department  or  elsewhere  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  ten  years  and  shall  have  bet»n  en- 
gagt»d  In  the  work  of  teaching  or  of  school  or  college  supervision  or  of 
examination  of  teachers  for  licenses,  or  any  two  or  more  of  said  several 
kinds  of  work,  during  a  period  aggregating  twenty  years.  The  said 
board  of  e<lucatlon,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees  of  the 
normal  college,  may  also.  In  its  discretion  retire  any  member  of  the  teach- 
ing or  supervising  force  upon  his  or  her  own  application  who  shall  have 
b(K»n  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  or  school  or  college  supervision  or 
exandnatiou  of  teachers  for  licenses,  or  any  two  or  more  such  occupa- 
tions, for  a  period  aggregating  thirty  years.  XTpon  such  retirement, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  the  i^erson  retired  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  annuity  out  of  the  teachers'  retirement  fund  of  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  annual  salary  paid  to  such  i)erson  at  the  period  of  retire- 
ment, and  In  case  of  the  president  or  of  a  professor  to  such  an  additional 
sum  i)er  annum  as  will  increase  such  one-half  of  the  salary  previously 
I)ald  if  not  an  even  multiple  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  an  even  multiple 
of  one  thousand  dollars.    Any  person  retired  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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act  after  thirty  years  of  service,  except  as  hereinbefore  In  this  section 
provided  in  the  case  of  the  president  or  of  a  professor  of  the  normal  col- 
lege, shall  receive  as  an  annuity  one-half  the  annual  salary  paid  to  said 
person  at  the  date  of  said  retirement,  not  to  exceed,  however,  in  the  case 
of  a  teacher  or  principal,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  supervising  ofl[icial,  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
And  in  no  case  shall  the  annuity  of  any  person  already  retired  or  here- 
after to  be  retired  after  thirty  j'ears  of  service,  be  less  than  six  hundred 
dollars.  Any  person  retired  after  twenty  years  of  service,  but  with  less 
than  thirty  years  of  service,  shall  receive  an  annuity  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  annuity  provided  for  on  retirement  after  thirty  years 
of  service  as  the  total  number  of  years  of  service  of  said  person  bears  to 
thirty  years.  The  annuities  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  payable 
in  monthly  installments.  All  retirements  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  take  effect  either  on  the  first  day  of  February  or  on  the 
first  day  of  September.  The  number  of  persons  retired  in  any  one  year 
shall  be  so  limited  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  annuities  to  be  paid  for 
that  year  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  estimated  amount  of  the  retire- 
ment fund  applicable  to  the  payment  of  annuities  for  that  year.  The 
words  *  teaching  and  supervising  staff  of  the  public  day  schools  of  the 
city  of  New  York '  as  used  in  this  section,  shall  include  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  associate  city  superintendents,  the  district  super- 
intendents, the  members  of  the  board  of  examiners,  directors  and  assist- 
ant directors  of  special  branches,  the  supervisor  and  assistjint  supervisor 
of  lectures,  all  principals,  vice-principals,  assistants  to  principals,  heads 
of  departments,  and  all  regular  and  special  teachers  of  the  public  day 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  the  reappointment  to  active  service,  on  his  or  her  own 
application,  'of  any  person  who  has  been  retired  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Upon  the  reappointment  of  such  person  the  payment  of  the 
annuity  of  said  person  shall  be  discontinued.  Teachers  hereafter  ap- 
pointed in  schools  or  classes  maintained  in  the  institutions  controlled  by 
the  department  of  public  charities  or  by  the  department  of  correction, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  the  appropriate  department 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  and  shall  be 
licensed  by  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  board  of  education.  The  de- 
partment of  education  through  such  representatives  as  it  may  designate 
shall  maintain  an  effective  visitation  and  inspection  of  all  such  schools 
and  classes." 

Chap.  1C7,  Apr.  18,  1907. 

885.  New  York:  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  the  pensioning  retired 

school  teachers,  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  heads  of  high  school 
departments  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Schenectady,  and  regu- 
lating the  collection,  management,  and  disbursement  thereof. 

Chap.  306,  May  6,  1907. 

886.  New  York:  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers,  princiimls,  and 

sui)ervisors  of  the  i>ublic  schools  in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  regulating 
the  collection,  management,  and  disbursement  thereof. 

Chap.  414,  June  4,  1907. 

887.  New  Y'ork:  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  pensioning  retired  school 

teachers,  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  heads  of  high  school  depart- 
ments of  the  public  school  system  of  Schenectady. 

Chap.  116,  Apr.  13,  1908. 

888.  New  York:  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  pensioning  teachers,  super- 

visors, superintendents,  etc.,  in  the  school  system  of  Watervliet. 

Chap.  140,  Apr.  16,  1908. 

D889.  Ohio  (1906)  :  One  whose  name  was  on  the  teachers'  roll  of  a  city  school 
district  for  twelve  years,  but  who  was  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
therein  during  all  of  such  period,  a  substitute  having  taken  his  place 
at  one  time,  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  pension  under  the  act  of  1900  (94 
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Ohio  Laws,  p.  305),  proYlding  for  a  teachers'  poisloQ  fund  for  those  wbo 
have  taught  for  twenty  years,  and  for  twelve  years  In  SQGh  district— 
Yenable  v.  Schafer,  28  Ohio  Cir.  Gt  B^  202. 

D890.  Ohio  (1006) :  Equity  will  oideavor  to  restore  emybody  who  has  acted 
under  fiivor  of  the  provisions  of  an  nnconstitational  act  of  the  legislature^ 
to  his  rii^ts  and  their  former  statu  quo;  hence^  the  teachenC  penskm 
fund  law  of  1900  having  been  declared  unccmstitatlonal,  one  who  had 
paid  assessments  under  its  provisions  can  recover  the  samsb  with  In- 
terest, although  he  has  no  redress  in  the  way  of  enforeiiig  the  provisions 
of  such  act— Yenable  v.  Schafer,  28  Ohio  Cir.  Ct  R.,  202. 

D801.  Ohio  (1906) :  In  construing  a  statute  a  word  should  not  be  given  a 
limited  or  specialized  meaning  unless  such  meaning  is  made  by  legislative 
enactment;  hence,  in  the  act  of  1900  (04  Ohio  Laws,  p.  806),  relative 
to  the  teachers'  pension  fund,  the  word  **  teacher,**  not  being  qpeciflcaUy 
restricted  in  its  meaning,  will  comprehend  within  its  purview  such  In- 
structors as  shall  have  spent  a  part  of  the  time  required  in  teaching 
in  schools  not  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  tazatloiL — ^Veoable 
i;.  Schafer,  28  Ohio  Cir.  Ct  R.,  202. 

892.  Pennsylvania:  Empowering  boards  of  school  directors,  boards  of  school 
controllers,  and  central  boards  of  education,  in  school  districts  of  the 
second  and  third  class,  to  establish  and  administer  a  teachenf  retire- 
ment fund. 

**  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted^  etc^  That  the  Boards  of  School  Directors, 
Boards  of  School  (Controllers,  and  Ontral  Boards  of  Bducation,  in  school 
districts  of  the  second  and  tliird  dass,  are  hereby  ajithorised  and  em- 
powered to  establish  and  administer  a  teacher's  retirement  fond.  The 
said  fund  shall  consist  of  all  funds  available  for  like  purposes  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  law,  together  with  such  additions  thereto 
as  the  Boards  of  School  Directors,  Boards  of  School  Controllers,  or 
Central  Boards  of  Education  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe^  and  such 
moneys  as  may  be  donated  or  bequeathed  for  such  purposes. 

"  Seo.  2.  Any  teacher,  principal,  or  supervising  official,  retiring  with 
the  consent  of  the  Boards  of  School  Directors,  Boards  of  School  (Con- 
trollers, or  Central  Boards  of  Education,  shall  receive  from  the  said 
fund  such  annuity  as  the  Boards  of  School  Directors,  Boards  of  School 
Controllers,  or  Central  Boards  of  Education  may  prescribe." 

Act  No.  169,  May  23.  1907. 

893*.  Rhode  Island :  Providing  for  the  pensioning  of  school  teachers. 

"  Section  1.  Any  person  of  either  sex  who  on  the  passage  of  this  act  or 
thereafter  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  who  for  thirty- 
five  years  shall  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  as  his  principal  occupation 
and  have  been  regularly  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  or 
In  such  other  scliools  within  this  state  as  are  supported  wholly  or  in  iMirt 
by  state  appropriation  and  are  entirely  managed  and  controlled  by  the 
state,  twenty-five  years  of  which  employment,  including  the  fifteen  years 
immediately  preceding  retirement,  shall  have  been  in  this  state,  may  at 
the  expiration  of  a  school  year,  unless  his  private  contract  with  his 
employer  shall  otherwise  provide,  be  retired  by  his  employer  or  volun- 
tarily retire  from  active  service,  and  on  his  formal  application  shall 
receive  from  the  state  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  an  annual  pension 
equal  to  one-half  of  his  average  contractual  salary  during  the  last  five 
years  l>efore  retiring,  but  in  no  case  shall  such  annual  pension  be  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars :  Provided,  however,  that  no  such  employment 
as  teacher  within  this  state  after  this  act  shall  l>e  Included  within  its 
provisions,  unless  the  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification 
issued  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

*'  Sec.  2.  The  state  board  of  education  shall  make  all  needful  regula- 
tions for  issuing  certificates  of  qualification  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
other  provisions  of  this  act  not  inconsistent  with  the  act  itself,  and  shall 
examine  into  and  determine  the  eligibility  of  each  and  every  applicant 
to  receive  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

"  Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  into  elTect  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  appro- 
priated out  of  any  money  \ix  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
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and  the  state  audttor  is  hereby  directed  to  draw  his  orders  on  the  general 
treasurer  in  favor  of  such  persons  and  for  such  sums  as  shall  be  certified 
to  him  by  the  state  board  of  education,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

*'  Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1908." 
Chap.  1468,  Apr.  23,  1907.     (Jan.  1,  1908.) 

894.  South  Carolina:  Amending  sees.  1  and  5,  act  No.  544,  Acts,  1898,  relative 

to  the  creation  and  disbursement  of  a  public  school  teachers'  retirement 
fund  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Providing  for  a  reservation  of  8  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
special  school  fund  paid  on  the  1  mill  tax  on  and  after  January  1,  1907. 
Providing  for  use  of  surplus  fund. 

Act  No.  335,  p.  745,  Feb.  7,  1907. 

895.  Utah:  Providing  for  the  retirement  of  public  school  teachers. 

"  Section  1.  That  upon  the  written  request  of  a  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class,  or  of  any  county,  exclusive 
of  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
County  Superintendent  shall  authorize  the  organization  of  a  Public 
School  Teachers*  Retirement  Commission. 

"  Sec.  2.  Said  commission  shall  be  composed  of  seven  members, 
viz:  (a)  Three  members  selected  by  the  petitioning  teachers  or  by  the 
members  of  the  Retirement  Association  after  organization  is  perfected; 
(6)  The  Superintendent  of  the  city  or  county,  and  the  (c)  Clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  if  in  a  city,  or  the  (e)  County  Clerk  in  county 
organizations,  and  (d)  two  members  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education 
from  their  members  in  districts  of  the  first  or  second  class,  or  (//) 
two  members  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent  from  boards  of 
trustees  within  the  county. 

"The  elective  and  appointive  members  of  the  Retirement  Commission 
chosen  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  api)oInted  by  the  Superintendent 
shall  serve  for  two  years,  except  in  organizing,  when  one  shall  be  chosen 
or  appointed  for  one  year  and  one  for  two  years,  dating  the  term  of 
office  from  the  first  Monday  of  the  precetling  February;  and  the  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  petit  ion  ing  teachers  or  the  members  of  the  Retire- 
ment Association  shall  l)e  chosen  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  in 
organizing,  when  one  shall  be  chosen  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years, 
and  one  for  three  years,  the  term  of  office  dating  from  the  first  Mon- 
day of  the  preceding  February,  except  when  first  organized,  which 
may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  year;  the  elective  members  shall  be 
chosen  between  the  first  and  twentieth  days  of  January  and  shall  take 
office  on  the  First  Monday  of  the  succeeding  February. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  members  of  the  Retirement  Commission  who  are 
chosen  from  the  teaching  body  shall  be  elected  at  a  meeting  called  by 
the  Superintendent  of  tlie  district  or  of  the  county,  who  shall  cause 
each  teacher  serving  within  said  district  or  county  to  be  notified  in 
writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  an  election. 

**  Sec  4.  The  officers  of  the  Retirement  Commission  shall  qualify  by 
taking  and  subscribing  the  oath  of  office  and  filing  the  sanje  with  the 
county  cleric.  In  cases  of  a  vacancy  in  the  elective  membership  of  the 
said  commission  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexi)Ired  term  by 
the  comnjission  choosing  a  member  from  the  body  that  eUnited  the  out- 
going member. 

"  Sec.  5.  The  Retirement  Commission  shall  organize  by  election  from 
their  number  a  President  and  Secretary,  who  shall  serve  for  one  year 
and  until  their  successors  are  chosen  and  qualified.  The  Conuuissioners 
shall  serve  without  comijensation,  except  the  Secretary,  who  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Retirement  Commissioners,  receive  not  to  exceed  fifty 
dollars  per  annum  for  his  services. 

"  Sec  6.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education  In  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class  or  of  the  county  shall  be  the  ex-officio  treasurer  of  the 
funds  of  the  Retirement  Association,  and  his  official  bond  as  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  or  County  shall  cover  tlie  moneys  in  said  fund. 

"  Sec  7.  The  funds  of  the  Retirement  Association  shall  be  of  two 
classes:   (a)  Permanent  and   (b)   Current  Fund.    The  treasurer  shall 
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pay  out  money  on  warrantR  signed  bjr  the  president  and  Beeretary  of  the 
cammiselon.  He  shrtll  bave  cJiarge,  imder  the  direction  of  tUe  eommls^ 
sloners,  of  tlie  tnvesiineut  atid  maniii^emeiit  of  tlie  Permauont  Fiiod»  but 
the  Peraianont  Fnu*l  shall  be  iaveste<l  oaly  ic  State,  County,  gK*tiool  dis- 
trict or  numlrlpal  improrement  securitit^s  withhi  the  State  of  Utah. 

^^  Skc,  R,  The  Eetiremeut  Coinmission  ghall  keep  a  rt^cord  of  all  the  prt>- 
ceedln;:[a  and  a  rec<jrd  of  all  money  ret-eived  iind  paid  out»  all  of  which 
ret-'ords  sball  be  or»en  for  public  iiisf>eftioa.  It  shall  also  make  erueL  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  to  the  state  eut>erintendent  of  publle  lujstruetion 
or  board  of  education  or  board  of  trustees  as  may  be  required. 

**  Sec*  9.  Wben  a  board  of  Hetiremetit  Commisslouere  bus  been  duly 
orgianize<l  In  any  district  or  county,  tb**  « n peri atea dent  of  achtiw>ls  who 
has  charge  of  said  district  or  county  sball  cause  each  teacher  within 
said  district  or  county  to  be  notified  of  the  fsct,  and  he  or  she  shall 
witblu  thirty  days,  thereafter,  reply  la  writing,  accepttng  or  declining 
njeniberfihlp  la  said  Retirement  Association,  In  case  a  teacher  declines 
to  become  a  member*  be  or  she  mny  only  become  a  memb<^r  thereafter  by 
n  two-thiixla  rote  of  all  the  commission  and  payment  of  all  hack  dues, 
dating  from  the  organization  of  said  Retirement  Aswoctatlon.  All  new 
tenchers  accepting  empioymetit  under  the  board  of  education  or  trustees 
In  any  county  subsetjueat  to  the  organization  of  u  Retirement  AssMjda- 
tioa  witblu  the  district  or  county  amy  contract  and  agree  to  the  provi- 
sions governing:  membership  in  said  association, 

**  Sec.  10*  The  Income  of  the  Pid^ilc  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Abso- 
ciallon  shall  be  from  the  following  sources: 

*Wtf )  All  teachers  la  the  emiJloy  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  Boards 
of  Trustees  at  the  time  of  the  organisiatlon  of  said  Retirement  AsBocfn- 
tion  and  who  have  become  members  thereof,  a  ad  all  new  teachers 
entering  the  employment  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, shall  have  deducted  fnmi  each  and  every  t^ny^dll  in  pjiyment  for 
services  one  |»er  c<>nt  of  the  face  of  said  payroll,  and  the  amount  of  said 
deduction  shall  be  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Bon  I'd  of  Educ:::atlou  or 
Board  of  Trustees  moiUhly  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Assoclatiou, 

"(&>  All  amounts  deducted  from  teachers'  salaries  on  account  of 
absence  through  sickness  not  to  exceed  five  days  In  any  one  year  for  a 
teacher:  Proridcd,  that  by  a  special  resolutioa  the  Board  of  Education 
or  Board  of  Trustees  may,  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  funds,  withhold 
the  piiyuient  of  said  deductions  out  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year  at  a 
time.  All  deductions  belonging  to  this  fund  shall  be  certified  to  monthly 
by  the  Board  of  Education  or  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Association. 

**(c)  All  moneys  received  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests,  or 
otherwise  for  or  on  account  of  said  fund. 

"  Sec.  11.  The  first  two  sources  of  income,  viz,  *  a '  and  *  b '  shall  con- 
stitute the  Current  Fund,  and  the  third  source  viz :  *  c '  shall  consti- 
tute the  Permanent  Fund,  unless  specifically  stipulated  for  the  Current 
Fund  in  the  donation,  legacy,  gift  or  bequest.  No  portion  of  the  Perma- 
nent Fund  shall  be  available  for  current  expenditure,  but  the  interest 
thereon  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Current  Fund. 

"  Sec.  12.  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  beneficiaries  under  the  Retire- 
ment Fund,  viz,  Class  *A*  and  Class  *  B.'  • 

"  Class  A.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Retirement  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Education  or  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  by  two-thirds 
vote  to  retire  any  member  of  the  Association  who  is  mentally  or  physically 
incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  duty:  Provided,  said  teacher  has 
taught  in  the  district  or  county  in  w^hich  said  district  is  located  for  at  least 
five  years,  and  whose  term  of  service  shall  aggregate  thirty  years,  whether 
before  or  after  or  partly  before  or  after,  the  passage  of  this  act.  Each 
teacher  so  retired  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  as  pension  an  annual  salary 
equal  to  one  half  of  the  average  annual  salary  drawn  by  said  teachers  for 
the  five  years  preceding  retirement,  but  in  case  his  or  her  years  of  teaching 
shall  not  aggregate  thirty  years,  he  or  she  may  be  temporarily  retired 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many  thirtieths  of  the  half-salary  as  his  or 
her  years  of  service  are  a  part  of  thirty.  Any  teacher  who  has  been 
retired  under  this  class  and  who  recovers  his  or  her  mental  or  physical 
powers  suflaciently  to  teach  or  earn  a  livelihood  in  some  other  manner, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or 
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Board  of  Trustees,  or  of  a  physician  selected  by  the  Retirement  Com- 
missioners in  case  there  is  no  Medical  Inspector  designated,  shall  cease 
to  draw  an  annuity  under  this  classification. 

"Class  B.  Any  member  of  the  Retirement  Association  wlio  has  taught 
thirty  years,  one-third  of  which  time  has  been  in  the  district  or  county 
in  which  said  district  is  located  and  who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  shall,  uix)u  his  or  her  request,  or  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Retirement  Conmiissiouers  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  Board  of  Trustees,  without  option,  be  placed  uiwn  the  retired  list, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  annual  salary  equal  to  one-half  of  the  average 
annual  salary  of  the  five  years  preceding  retirement. 

"  Skc.  33.  Providal  that  any  teacher  who  is  retired  under  the  pro- 
visions of  either  class  'A'  or  *  B,'  and  who  at  the  time  of  retirement 
has  not  paid  into  the  Retirement  Fund  a  sum  equal  to  one  pc»r  cent  of 
the  entire  salary  rtn^eived  for  the  i)revlous  years  of  service  claimed,  shall 
have  such  an  amount  deducted  from  his  or  her  annuity  as  sliall  equal 
the  amount  still  due.  This  deduction  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Re- 
tirement Commissioners,  be  distributed  over  a  i>eriod  not  to  exceed  three 
years.  Any  teacher  may,  at  the  time  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
association,  be  credltetl  in  full  for  all  back  payment  covering  previous 
years  of  service  claimed  by  paying  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  all 
salaries  earned  during  time  of  service  claimed.  Any  teacher  who  Is  a 
member  of  a  Retirement  Association  In  the  State  of  Utah  and  who  ac-- 
cei)ts  employment  In  a  district  or  county  outside  of  the  bounds  of  his  or 
her  association  shall,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  select  which  of  two 
ways  he  or  she  prefers  to  conthiue  his  or  her  membership. 

"  1.  A  transfer  of  membership,  or 

•*2.  An  absent  membership. 

"If  the  first  mentioned  is  selected  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
shall  fill  out  on  a  jiaper  form  a  reiK>rt  covering  the  ncK^essary  data  con- 
cerning sjiid  teacher,  which  report,  with  the  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
the  ujoney  paid  Into  the  fund  by  or  on  account  of  said  teacher  as  herein- 
after provided,  shall  be  acceptetl  by  any  commission  In  the  State  as  a 
comi)lete  record  and  payment  of  back  dues  of  such  teacher. 

**  If  the  secrond  method  Is  chosen  a  teacher  may  continue  his  or  her 
membership  by  voluntarily  sending  annually  to  the  secretary  of  the 
association  the  one  per  cent  of  his  or  her  salary  as  certified  to  l>y  the 
clerk  of  the  board  where  he  or  she  is  emi>loyed.^ 

••  Skc.  14.  Any  teaoher  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  Board  of  E<luca- 
tlon  or  Boartl  of  Trust(»es  for  cause  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  all 
money,  without  Interest,  paid  Into  the  retirement  fund  by  said  teacher. 

**  Any  teacher  voluntarily  withdrawing  from  the  services  of  the 
Board  of  Education  or  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund 
of  one-half  the  amount  paid  Into  said  fun<l  by  sjiid  teacher,  provided, 
he  or  she  makes  application  In  writing  within  three  months  for  the 
refund. 

"  Skc.  15.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  Retirement  Associa- 
tion the  estate  of  said  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  total 
amount  paid  into  said  fund  by  said  teacher. 

"  Sec.  10.  If  at  any  time  the  funds  of  the  Retirement  Ass^K'iatlon  are 
not  sulficient  to  meet  the  annuities  an<l  refunds  hereinbefore  specified, 
each  annuitant  and  claimant  shall  be  paid  pro  rata  his  or  her  proportion 
of  the  funds  that  are  available. 

"  Sec  17.  The  term  **  teacher "  as  us(»d  throughout  this  bill  shall  In- 
clude superintendent,  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers. 

"  Sec.  18.  The  Retirement  Commission  Is  empowered  to  adopt  such  ad- 
ditional rules  an<l  by-laws  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  as  arc  in  harmony  with  its  Intents  and  purposes." 

Chap  111,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

896.  Virginia:  Providing  a  retirement  fund  for  public  school  teachers. 

*'  1.  Be  It  enacteil  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  That  whenever 
any  person,  not  Including  superintendents,  has  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  an  aggregate  of  twenty  years,  if  said  person  has 
malntalneil  a  good  rword  and  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  infirmity 
or  old  age  is  hicai)able  of  rendering  efl^clent  service  as  a  teacher,  or 
if  said  i)erson  has  taught  for  twenty-five  years  in  this  State,  and  desires 
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to  be  retired,  as  herein  provided,  he  or  she  may  mtike  application  to  the 
State  board  of  education  to  be  retired  and  pensioned  as  hereinafter 
I)rovIded.  If  the  state  board  of  education  shall  find  the  facts  as  above 
Ktatod  it  slinll  place  the  name  of  the  said  i)er8on  upon  a  list  to  be  known 
as  •  tiio  rolired  teachers'  list,*  and  the  sjiid  board  may,  of  its  own  motion, 
\Ai\i'ii  any  teacher  on  said  list  who  has  served  for  twenty  years  if  saiil 
l)oard  shall  deem  it  l>est  for  tlie  good  of  the  school  system  to  take  such 
action.  A  careful  record  shall  be  kept  by  the  said  board  of  the  names  of 
the  teacliers  retired  and  i>eusioned  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
every  person  so  placed  ui)on  said  list  shall  receive  a  i>ension  as  hereiu- 
afler  provided. 

"U.  The  fund;  whence  derived. — In  order  to  provide  a  fund  to  i)en- 
sion  said  retirtnl  teacliers  all  contracts  with  teachers  shall  provide  that 
the  chairman  and  clerk  of  the  school  board  or  other  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  pay  public  school  teachers,  shall  deduct  monthly  from  the  salary 
of  each  teacher  in  the  State  a  sum  equal  to  one  i)er  cent,  of  his  or  her 
salary.  Each  teacher  shall  be  furnished  a  statement  shoiving  the 
amoinit  so  detluctod.  The  sum  so  de<lucted  shall  be  promptly  remitted 
by  the  officers  deducting:  the  same,  throujrh  the  office  of  the  second  auditor 
of  Virsiuia.  to  the  State  board  of  eilucation  which  shall  immediately 
deposit  the  same  with  the  State  treasurer.  All  amounts  so  received 
shall  be  placed  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  be 
railed  *the  retlretl  teacliers  fund,'  and  an  accurate  account  shall  be  kept 
of  all  funds  so  received. 

"  ;i.  Appropriation. — The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  puriwses  of  this 
act.  Is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  carry  into  efl*ect  tiie  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
said  sum  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  State  board  of  eilucation  and 
deposited  as  aforesaid  with  the  State  treasurer  to  be  placed  to  the  creilit 
of  the  fund  created  by  section  two  of  this  act. 

"4.  Le^racies,  btHpiests,  et  cetera. — All  leRacies,  bequests,  and  funds 
deriveil  from  devises  for  tlie  i)enellt  of  teachers  under  this  act  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  State  board  of  education  and  shall  be  by  it  transferreil 
as  aforesaid  to  the  treasurer  of  Virginia,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
th<?  fund  provided  for  in  section  two  of  this  act. 

"  ."i.  Tlir  State  l)oard  of  education  shall  be  permitted  to  invest  the 
caiiilal  ami  \ni:ii)i»ropriated  income  of  said  'retired  tejichers*  fund/  as 
prn\  idod  in  Ihc  eleventh  subdivision  of  section  fourteen  hundred  an<l 
tliiriN -lliree  «•!'  the  Code  with  all  the  [»owt'rs  of  invostnient  or  reinvest- 
ment .i:i;inti?d  l»y  snid  secti(»n,  and  all  securities  helonjiiuj:?  to  saiil  fund 
sliMlI  l»e  (h'i)osited  with  the  second  auditor  for  sal'ekeii)in^,  who  shall 
let  mil  with  his  annual  report  a  list  ther(H)f  with  a  statement  of  their 
\aiiH'. 

•■ «;.  Whaf  pensions  tn  be  paid. — The  State  board  of  eilucation  shall 
(|ii.'irterly,  <>n  tin'  lirst  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  ea«ili 
y(-nr  issue  its  warrant  on  siiitl  fund  siirned  by  tlui  president  and  secretary 
of  said  hoard  as  follows:  A  warrant  shall  be  issued  to  the  stvond 
auditor  of  Vir;:inia  for  the  heneiit  of  each  person  whose  name  has  been 
jilMced  (»ii  SMJd  list  for  the  ipiarter  immediately  preceding:  the  time  of 
payment  fop  a  sum  iMpial  to  one-eiLrhtli  of  the  annual  siilary  earncMl  by 
sm-li  jM-rson  at  llie  time  he  or  she  was  i)laced  on  such  list.  And  the 
stH.oud  auditor  shall  issue  his  warrants  to  saiil  persons  acconliu;:ly. 
In  iio  event,  however,  shall  any  quarterly  iieiision  exceed  the*  sum  of  one 
hundred  d<»ll:irs.  except  that  princli>als  of  schools  may  re<-eive  as  a 
i|U:irtei-Iy  iteiisiou  ns  much  as  «»n(^  hundred  and  twenty-live  dollars.  In 
11j.'  e\enl  th;it  the  available  funds  shall,  in  the  judirment  of  the  State 
board  of  education  upon  a  pi'udent  and  npiitable  appropriation  of  the 
saiip*  for  any  quarter,  1m»  insulli<;ient  lo  pay  all  ix^nsions  due  for  the 
(luarler  t«>  the  full  amount  theri^)f.  tlu'n  the  same  shall  be  paid  pro  rata. 
accordiiijr  to  the  amount  (»f  m<»n(»y  that  is  available  as  aforesaid. 

"7.  The  Slatt'  board  of  education  shall  see  that  prop«'i'  arrantrenients 
are  made  fm-  Kr'epiin:  an  accurate  account  (»f  all  numeys  rei-eivtHl.  in- 
vested <»r  disbursed  under  this  jn-t.  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
in^-truction  shall  include  a  full  stat<Mnent  of  all  the  transacti(»ns  <)f  said 
fund  in  his  aimual  or  his  biennial  report.  The  Slate  board  of  education 
shall  re«iuire  proper  and  sufficient  lionds  from  the  person,  or  persons. 
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charged  with  the  managemait  or  custody  of  said  funds,  except  in  the 
cases  of  the  State  treasurer  and  second  auditor,  whose  official  bonds  shall 
cover  the  said  funds,  for  the  proper  application  of  which  they  and  the 
sureties  on  their  official  bonds  shall  be  liable." 

Chap.  313,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

897.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  925— xx,  Statutes,  1898,  providing  for  a  public 
school  teachers*  retirement  fund  in  cities  of  the  first  class  (Milwaukee). 

**  Section  925 — xx.  1.  Two  female  teachers,  two  male  tenchers  and 
four  members  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  in  cities  of  the  first  class 
shall  constitute  in  their  respective  cities,  a  board  of  trustees  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth.  The  teachers  who  shall  elect  to  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  hold  their  first  annual  meeting  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  October,  1907,  and  shall  elect  by  ballot  one  female  teacher 
who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  female  teacher  who 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  male  teacher  who  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  one  male  teacher  who  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  two  years;  and  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall 
be  necessary  in  each  case  for  an  election.  Such  meeting  shall  be  called 
by  the  secretary  of  the  school  board  by  giving  due  notice  to  all  such 
teachers  of  the  hour  and  place  where  the  meeting  shall  be  held. 
Aimually,  thereafter,  at  a  meeting  duly  called  by  the  board  of  trustees 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  October,  one  female  teacher  and  one  male 
teacher  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
The  boards  of  school  directors  of  cities  of  the  first  class  shall,  at  their 
regular  meeting  in  October,  1907,  elect  two  of  their  number  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  two  of  their 
number  to  be  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  a  term  of  two  years; 
and  annually  thereafter,  at  their  regular  October  meetings,  the  boards 
of  school  directors  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  a  menil)er  of 
the  board  of  trustees  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  board  of  trustees 
shall  organize  within  ten  days  after  the  regular  October  meeting  of  the 
board  of  school  directors  by  the  election  from  their  members  of  a  pres- 
ident and  a  secretary,  and  may  adopt  rules  of  order  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  act.  In  case  of  vacancy,  the  board  of  trustees  shall,  within 
ten  days  after  Its  occurrence,  fill  the  same  for  the  unexpired  term. 

*'  2.  A  teachers'  retirement  fund  is  hereby  created  In  cities  of  the  first 
class,  and  the  fund  shall  consist  of:  A  permanent  and  a  general  fund. 

"  The  i)ermanent  fund  shall  be  made  up  of  gifts  and  legacies  si)ecific- 
ally  given  to  said  i)emianent  fund,  and  the  sums  set  apart  by  the  board 
of  trustees. 

"  The  general  fund  shall  be  made  up  of : 

"  (a)  Gifts  and  legacies  not  specifically  given  to  said  permanent  fund. 

"  (b)  All  amounts  retained  from  salaries  of  teachers  under  the  provi- 
sion of  this  act,  and  the  interest  derived  from  said  i)ernianent  fund. 

"(c)  The  board  of  school  directors  In  cities  of  the  first  class  may  pay 
out  of  the  school  fund  Into  the  teachers'  retirement  fund  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  one  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  raised  by  taxation  for  school 
puri>oses, 

"(d)  All  moneys  obtained  by  such  other  methods  of  Increment  as  may 
be  duly  and  legally  devlse<l  for  the  increase  of  said  fund. 

"  The  general  fund  may  be  drawn  upon  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  by 
said  board  of  trustees. 

"3.  Said  board  shall  have  control  of  the  retirement  fund.  Investing  the 
same  only  In  such  securities  as  savings  banks  are  authorized  by  law  to 
invest  In.  The  board  shall  receive  and  consider  all  applications  for 
annuities  under  this  act,  and  when  In  their  opinion  the  best  Interests  of 
the  school  are  served  by  the  retirement  of  the  applicants,  shall  determine 
and  direct  payment  of  the  annuities.  The  board  shall  keep  full  and  com- 
plete records  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  this  fund  and  a 
complete  list  of  all  annuitants,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  the  same  at 
each  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  in  October.  All  necessary  expenses 
incurre<l  by  the  board  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  retirement  fund.  In  accordance  with  the  votes  of  the  board. 
The  members  of  the  board  shall  serve  without  compensation.  Whenever 
any  member  of  the  board  shall  cease  to  hold  a  position  as  member  of  the 
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board  of  school  directors*  or  as  teacber  in  the  public  schools,  hta  of 
menibershtp  In  the  board  shall  thereufxjn  cease, 

"4,  The  city  tretjsiirc^r  shaH  be  the  custodian  of  the  rct!remetit  fuad, 
and  shall  make  t'ttytncntw  tlicrcfroni  as  ordered  by  the  bwird  of  trugfteea^* 

**  5*  BephHihiK  with  the  monthly  [myments  to  November,  1307*  the  hoiini 
of  sc-luiol  directors  i?!hall  rt*serve  from  the  isalnry  of  each  teacher  who  has 
come  nmler  the  provlHloiis  of  thla  act  the  sum  of  four  dollars  1^XM)>,  and 
from  every  monthly  jjayment  thereafter  for  a  i>eri*Ml  of  twenty-five  years, 
shall  reserve  the  snm  of  I  wo  dollars  (^2.tK))t  and  shall  pay  Uie  sums 
Hit  reserved  luto  the  school  teachers'  rellremeut  fund,  au  herein  pro- 
vidt^. 

*'ti*  The  city  treasurer  upon  the  ordet*  of  the  hijnrd  of  trustees,  slmll 
pay  out.  t»f  wild  rt?tircment  fund,  in  niouthly  payments,  Bnch  an  annuity  to 
any  teacher  who  shall  retirt^  from  the  service  of  the  city,  as  the  fund 
will  allow,  and  aaid  iKjai-d  of  trw&itees  shall  determine:  bnt  In  m>  cast* 
shall  a  teacher  receive  such  annuity  nnlesR  such  teacher  Ijas  tanght  fur 
tweuty-flve  yeairs»  and  for  at  least  11  f teen  years  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  or  cities  to  which  thia  act  applies,  except  as  hereinafter  pri>- 
vlded. 

"T.  All  annuities  in:^nted  by  the  tioard  of  trnstees  under  tlie  provi- 
sions of  section  six  shall  be  uniform  In  amount  except  as  provided  In 
section  eight  of  this  act, 

*'  H,  No  annuity  shall  he  paid  to  any  teacher  until  such  teacher  shall 
have  contrlbuteij  to  the  general  fu^id  a  sum  equal  to  all  the  ass^smentfi  £ot 
t wen (y- five  years,  to- wit;  five  Unudred  dollars,  Should  any  teacher 
relire  under  i^H-tlou  six  and  he  uivahie  to  pay  the  full  amutmt  of  aasess- 
meais  as  above  sjiecirtecK  the  tioard  of  trnstei*s  shall  jmy  to  such  retiring 
teacher  an  annuity  direi*tly  proiiortlunate  to  the  amount  of  money  paid 
by  such  retiring  teacher  Into  the  public  school  teachers*  retirement 
fund. 

■*Si,  Any  teacher  who  shall  iiave  been  a  contributing  merotjer,  who 
shall  retire  fnmi  the  service,  not  being  in  re*^eipt  of  an  annuity,  shall. 
If  an  a[>plleatlon  Is  made  witiilu  three  ujonths  after  date  of  U!s  retire- 
ment, receive  one-half  of  the  total  amount  paid  by  liLm  into  the  retire- 
ment fund, 

*'  10,  All  annuities  granted  under  the  proriBlons  of  this  act  eball  be 
exempt  from  attachments  and  garnishment  ptix^esa,  and  no  annuitant 
shall  have  tlie  right  to  transfer  or  assign  hla  or  her  annuity,  either  by 
w-ay  of  mortgage  or  otherwise. 

"11.  All  elections  or  appointments  of  teachers  by  the  board  of  school 
directors  shall  be  subject  to  tlie  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  such 
elections  and  apix)iutments  shall  be  on  probation;  but  on  a  successful 
probation  of  four  years  the  election  or  appointment  shall  become  per- 
manent during  efliciency  and  good  behavior.  No  teacher  who  is  a  con- 
tributor of  said  fund,  and  whose  position  lias  become  permanent  by 
virtue  of  successful  probation,  shall  be  removed  or  discharged  by  the 
board  of  education  except  for  cause  upon  written  charges.  The  teacher 
shall  receive  a  copy  of  such  written  charges  at  least  three  days  before  the 
hearing  thereof. 

**  12.  This  act  shall  be  binding  on  all  teachers  employed  In  cities  of 
the  first  class  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  who  shall  thereafter  elect 
to  come  under  its  provisions.  Notice  in  writing  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools  sliall  constitute  such  election.  All  teachers  not  employed  in 
cities  of  the  first  class  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  law,  who  may 
be  elected  or  apix)inted  subsequent  thereto,  shall  be  bound  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  when  their  resi^ective  appointments  shall  have  become 
l)ermanent  as  herein  provided. 

"  13.  The  term  *  teacher  *  in  this  act  shall  include  all  su[)erintendents, 
principals,  and  regular  instructors  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
cities  of  the  first  class,  provided,  however,  that  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  the  sui)erintendent,  the  assistant  superintendents,  and  special 
sui)ervisors  shall  not  be  affected  by  paragraph  eleven  of  this  act." 

Chap.  453,  June  25,  1907. 
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(a)  University  Departments  and  Schools  of  Education. 

For  the  biennium  1904-1906  legislation  indicated  a  growing  in- 
terest in  those  institutions  and  activities  established  for  the  higher 
educational  instruction  and  training  of  teachers.  The  record  for 
the  present  biennium  displays  little  of  a  positive  or  constructive  char- 
acter. Kentucky  (898)  and  North  Dakota  (898a)  each  organized  the 
department  of  education  of  the  state  university  upon  a  collegiate 
basis,  Tennessee  (898b)  passed  a  necessary  amendment  to  the  act  of 
1905,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers. 

89a  Kentucky:  See  enactment  No.  1397. 

898a.  North  Dakota:  See  enactment  No,  IJ^OO. 

898b.  Tennessee:  RepeaUng  chap.  211,  Acts,  1905,  relative  to  establishment  of 
a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  teachers  and  enacting  a  substitute. 
Appropriating  $250,000  (formerly  $25,000  annually  for  ten  years)  for 
the  establishment,  support,  maintenance,  and  use  of  the  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  an  Institution  for  the  higher  education  of  teachers 
for  the  Southern  States,  the  successor  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College. 
This  appropriation  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  endowment  of  $1,000,000 
to  be  provided  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund. 

Chap.  19,  Jan.  29,  1907. 

(b)   State  Normal  Schools. 

The  legislation  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  state  normal 
schools  in  the  South3m  States  comprises  the  most  important  part 
of  such  legislation  during  the  two  years  covered.  The  enactments  in 
Alabama  (899-902),  Kentucky  (909),  North  Carolina  (912,  913), 
and  Virginia  (919)  are  the  chief  ones  of  these.  The  establishment 
of  a  state  normal  school  in  Arkansas  (903)  marks  a  new  epoch  in 
the  educational  history  of  that  State.  The  organization  of  a  single 
board  of  regents  for  the  normal  schools  of  Oregon  (917)  and  the 
institution  of  an  investigation  of  the  normal  schools  of  Vermont 
(918)  are  worthy  of  special  note.  Wisconsin  (921)  continued  her 
legislation  of  1905  with  reference  to  the  new  normal  school  at  La 
Crosse  by  making  a  large  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  building. 

899.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  2  of  an  act  establisliing  a  state  normal  school 

for  the  education  of  white  female  teacliers  and  students  at  Livingston. 
Relating    to    appointments,    composition,    duties,    etc.,    of    board    of 
trustees. 

Act  No.  05,  p.  167,  Feb.  23,  1907. 

900.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  3G02,  Code,  189(>,  as  amended  by  act  No.  187, 

p.  233,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  apportionment  of  school  fund. 

Increasing  appropriations  for  designated  normal  schools  from  |10,000 
to  $15,000. 

Act  No.  120,  p.  187,  Feb.  28,  11K)7.     (Sec.  1761,  Code,  1907.) 
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dOl.  Alabajna:  EBtabllehlng  a  normal  ichool  for  the  education  of  wMte  mtde 
and  female  teachers  at  Daphne. 

ProvtdiJifr  for  apiwintment  and  con«tltiition  of  board  *^f  fttx  trustees. 
Ml  id  iii^stTibing  dutle«i.  Pres^crlblng  conditions  of  admi^ion  of  stxiclentsL 
Mnldng  nnntial  appro  print  ion  Of  $2^500.  Btildwtn  Counter  to  furnish 
bultding  and  grounds* 

Act  No,  264,  ().  327,  Mar.  4.  1901, 

d02.  Altthnnia^  Blstubllshlng  nonnal  achool  for  education  of  white  male  and 
fomaie  teachers  at  Mound vlUe* 

Providing  for  conBtitntion,   |>owers»  and  diUjc>s  of  board  of  trustees; 
adndssiou  of  stndente;  annual  state  appropriation,  |2p500.     Local  com-] 
uiunlty  to  provide  huJiding  and  grounds. 

Act  ^^o.  720,  p.  C56,  Aug.  13^  \m~. 

903*.  Arkansas:   Providing  tor  the  eBtablishnient  and  niolutenance  of  a  &tnU^ 
normal  school. 

Creating  the  Arkansas  State  Normal  School:  providing  for  a  sUitt* 
norDja  1  school  board :  fisting  the  term  of  office  of  ap|K>iutecl  oienibers : 
nmkhig  state  Ruperintendent  of  iniblic  InstTUCtioa  cJiairman  of  board; 
depning  i>owei'«  and  dnties  of  board  ;  providing  for  free  w:"Uolar5*hipe  In 
eilcb  comity ;  muklng  tuition  free  to  dtia^ns  of  the  State  only  and  fix- 
ing eertiiin  foes;  anthoriising  bourd  to  ifiHue  dipioniafi  having  the  value 
of  a  professional  license  good  for  six  yeurs;  reiiolring  iKjard  to  rf*porl 
bieunlally  to  the  legislature;  appropriating  ^15,0fK>.  Board  to  reeeiire 
pni^KislCioDg  and  to  dt-chle  uiK*n  lix^ntlon  of  &cljCMd.  Offeri*  of  location  to 
include  at  least  tweut^r  acres  of  land  for  a  site  and  fl5,(X*0  for  buildiaga. 

Act  No.  317.  May  14.  1907. 

d04>  Callfortiia:  Authorizing  transfer  of  moneys  from  the  salary  fund  of  the 
slate  normal  school  at  Ban  Francisco  to  the  |irlnting  fund  of  said  school. 

Tranflf erred  funds  to  t>e  available  during  1007  and  1000  for  the  pur^ 
t>oee  of  replaciug  such  jiamphiels  and  other  materials,  destroyed  by  the 
tire  of  Aprilt  ItHiO,  as  were  prepared  and  used  by  the  faculty  of  said 
school   in   the  training  of  teachers. 

Chap,  see,  Mar.  19,  1907- 

905.  Connecticut:  Providing  for  the  erection  ol  a  building  for  the  state  normal 
school  at  Willimantic  and  making  an  ai^propriation  therefor. 

Building  for  model  and  practice  school ;  cost,  $50,000.  Town  of  Wind- 
ham to  provide  site  and  one-third  of  cost. 

Special  acts  No.  500,  Aug.  1,  1907. 

D  906.  Florida  (1905)  :  Laws,  1905,  chap.  5384,  in  expressly  providing  for  a 
colored  normal  school  and  also  for  a  normal  department  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  conferring  on  the  state  board  of 
education  and  state  board  of  control,  acting  jointly,  authority  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  normal  department  for  the  instruction  of  white 
female  teachers  in  the  Florida  Female  College  at  any  time  it  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  sufficiently  comi)lies  with  Const,  art.  12,  sec.  14, 
relating  to  such  normal  schools. — State  v.  Bryan,  39  So.,  929. 

907.  Georgia:  See  enactment  No,  J 396, 

908.  Illinois:   See  enactment  No.  1157, 

909*.  Kentucky:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sees.  1,  14,  20. 
and  26,  chap.  102,  Laws,  1906,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  state  normal  schools,  etc.,  and  adding  two  new  sections. 

Fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  eastern  and  western  normal  school  dis- 
tricts. Defining  grades  of  teachers'  certificates  to  be  granted.  Requir- 
ing the  president  of  each  normal  school  to  make  annual  report  (formerly 
the  president  of  the  board  of  regents).  Making  county,  instead  of  legis- 
lative district,  the  unit  of  choosing  pupils  for  gratuitous  instruction, 
and  modifying  the  conditions  of  such. 
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Granting  to  boards  of  normal  schools  power  to  lease  and  purchase 
real  estate  or  acquire  the  same  by  condemnation.  Authorizing  the  exam- 
ination of  normal-school  students  for  teachers'  certificates  in  counties 
in  which  normal  school  is  located,  and  providing  for  the  transmission  of 
examination  papers  and  the  granting  of  certificates  in  another  county. 

Chap.  62,  Mar.  24,  1908. 

900a.  Maryland:    Adding  cecs.  189  and  190  to  art  77,  Public  General  Laws, 
1904,  relative  to  a  normal  school  for  colored  teachers. 

Accepting  for  the  state  buildings,  equipment,  etc.,  of  the  Baltimore 
normal  school.    Appropriating  annually  $5,000  for  support. 

Chap.  599,  p.  230,  Apr.  8,  1908. 

910.  Massachusetts:  Providing  for  agricultural  education  in  the  state  normal 

school  at  North  Adams. 

Conditioned  upon  contribution  of  suitable  land  by  city  for  free  use 
for  ten  years.    Appropriating  |2,500. 

Chap.  257.  Mar.  23,  1908. 

911.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  11186,  Cob- 

bey's  Annotated  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  admission  of  pupils  to  state 
normal  schools. 

Pupils  must  possess  at  least  a  two  years'  high-school  education  or  Its 
equivalent.  Exceptions  as  to  junior  normals  and  the  summer  sessions 
of  the  normal  schools. 

Chap.  127,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

912.  North  Carolina:  See  enactment  No,  148. 

913.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sees.  4182  and  4186,  Revisal,  1905,  relative 

to  state  normal  schools  for  the  colored  race. 

Increasing  number  of  directors  from  five  to  six,  and  prescribing  terms 
of  ofllce,  conditions  of  vacancy,  and  organization.  Providing  for  super- 
intendent of  colored  normal  schools,  fixing  his  salary  and  defining  his 
duties.  Making  special  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  buildings, 
equipment,  and  repairs. 

Chap.  856,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

914.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1082,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  the 

objects  of  normal  schools. 

Course  of  study  shall  not  extend  more  than  two  years  beyond  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  in  a  high  school  of  the  first  class. 

Chap.  100  (in  part).  Mar.  19,  1907. 

915.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1172,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  the 

industrial  school  and  school  for  manual  training. 

Name  of  school  changed  to  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School.  Ob- 
ject extended  so  as  to  Include  preparation  of  teachers  with  special 
reference  to  manual  training. 

Chap.  241,  Mar.  23,  1907. 

916.  North  Dakota:  Referring  to   next  legislature  amendment  to  sec.  216, 

Const.,  1889. 
Normal  school  established  at  Minot. 

P.  453,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

917.  Oregon:  Repealing  sees.  3471  to  3489,  sees.  3491  to  3500,  sees.  3500  to  3507, 

relative  to  state  normal  schools,  and  enacting  substitutes. 

Abolishing  the  several  existing  normal-school  boards  and  creating  a 
board  of  regents  of  normal  schools;  defining  powers  and  duties  of  boards. 
Prescribing  uniform  course  of  study  for  normal  schools.  Creating  board 
of  visitors  for  each  normal  school.  Authorizing  establishment  of  model 
schools. 

Chap.  189,  Feb.  25,  1907. 
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dlS»  Vermont:  Relating  to  iDvestJgatlon  of  normal  Bcbool& 

'*  That  f\  oominlsflkiii  eoiisistjnj*  of  Ave  menibera*  to  be  appointed  by 
tbe  frnveroor,  ti  liereby  created  and  emj^owered  to  const rl or  tbe  present 
fitatu^  and  etn'U^tiient  of  tbe  ni^rmal  schoolB  of  the  State,  to  conifvare  the 
same  with  the  nornml  scbool  factlltiea  of  othc?r  States,  and  to  re f tort 
to  the  generiil  asgembly  at  the  biennlni  session  of  1(M)8  their  flodlags  and 
reconi  mend  at  ions  by  biU  r>r  otherwtf?e*  Said  commission  is  enijiowered 
to  call  for  and  e:2£amiue  jiersons,  b*3oks  and  pai>er8,  In  relation  to  the 
norma  1  schools. 

"  SJiid  commission  shall  serve  witbont  pay  but  tbe  auditor  of  nccounts 
fibaiJ  draw  orderss  on  the  i^late  treasurer  for  the  oecessury  e:s|x;nfles  of 
the  tnemberfl  of  said  eommiBsioa  la  pursuance  of  the  punH>»eM  of  thla 
ref^ilnlion." 

Jt,  Rea  No.  500,  Dec.  14,  190C. 

919,  Virginia:   Helating  to  the  eBtabllahment  of  state  normal  and  liiduslriftl 

st^hools  for  ^omen  nt  Ilarrisijnburg  and  Fredericki^itlmrg. 

Appropriating;  ^7ri,0C>0,  ,qnd  providing  for  sui»ervifiionj  niaaagement, 
«t^d  government  by  boards  of  ti'ustees.  Prescribing  t^w^^s  and  duties, 
cojidltions  of  admission  of  pupils,  etc. 

Chap.  284  (Gen.  Approp.),  p.  42S,  Mar.  14,  1008, 

920,  WaifhJngton:   Relating  to  the  model  training  school  deimrtments  of  normaL 

schools,  authorized  by  sec,  2550,  Annotated  Codes  aud  Statutes,  1897, 

Providing  for  the  attendance  of  pupils  u|*on  such  schools,  for  reporti 
of  attendance,  and  for  apportionment  of  state  sch^vol  funds. 

Chap,  97,   Mar,  11,  1907, 

021*  Wisconsin;  Appropriating  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  normal  school 
fund  income  to  build  n  normal  school  at  T*a  Crosse. 

Regents  to  erect  R  normal  school  at  La  Crosse;  appropriation,  ^210,000; 
plan  and  contract  subject  to  ai^proval  by  tbe  governor. 

Chap,  209,  June  21,   1007. 
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(c)  County  and  Local  Normal  and  Training  Schools. 
In  all  grades  of  public  scliools  the  greatest  demand  of  the  present 
is  for  more  and  better  trained  teachers.  The  demand  for  qualified 
teachers  in  villages  and  cities  has  in  the  great  majority  of  States 
greatly  exceeded  the  supply  of  graduates  from  the  state  normal  schools 
and  other  schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  But  no- 
where is  the  need  more  pressing  than  in  the  case  of  the  schools  of  rural 
districts.  Even  without  this  excess  of  demand,  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  teachers'  position  in  the  rural  school,  under  the  existing 
conditions  of  meager  compensation  and  social  isolation,  desirable 
to  those  completing  the  longer  and  more  complete  training  courses 
of  the  state  normal  schools,  has  long  been  recognized.  Certain  States 
have  attempted  to  meet  directly  the  need  for  better  rural  school- 
teachers through  the  establishment  of  "  county  normal  schools  "  or 
"  county  normal-school  training  classes,"  where  the  students,  who 
otherwise  would  go  directly  into  the  work  of  teaching,  are  given 
one  year,  more  or  less,  of  special  training  calculated  to  fit  them  for 
more  effective  service  in  the  rural  schools.  Wisconsin  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  this  movement,  and  the  success  of  the  plan  in  that 
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State  is  borne  out  by  the  recent  enactment  (927)  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  these  schools  from  twelve  to  twenty.  Xebraska  (922b)  has  a 
somewhat  different  plan  for  supplying  a  minimum  amoifnt  of  pro- 
fessional training.  The  amended  measure  in  that  State  is  testi- 
mony of  the  effectiveness  of  the  so-called  "  junior  normal  schools." 

The  several  acts  relative  to  professional  training  of  teachers  in 
high  schools — Xebraska  (923),  Vermont  (925),  and  Virginia  (92G) — 
are  clearly  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  demands  in  those  States 
for  more  skillful  teachers,  especially  for  the  rural  schools. 

The  Indiana  measure  (922)  is  easily  the  most  important  one  of 
this  group.     Its  presentation  in  full  seems  to  be  warranted. 

922*.  Indiana:  ConcGrning  normal  schools  and  the  training  and  licensing  of 
teachers. 

•*  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  ♦  ♦  ♦,  That  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, In  addition  to  its  present  powers  and  duties,  shall  l)e  and  is  hereby 
constituted  a  state  teachers'  training  board,  and,  as  such,  is  autliorized 
and  directed  to  arrange  for  a  regular  system  of  normal  school  instruction 
throughout  the  state:  to  designate  what  schools  and  what  professional 
departments  in  schools  shall  be  accretlited  in  the  state  system  of  normal 
school  instruction ;  to  fix  conditions  upon  comi»liance  with  which  present 
and  future  schools  and  departments  may  become  accredited  as  a  part  of 
such  system;  to  establish,  inspect,  pass  upon  and  approve,  reject,  alter, 
amend,  or  enlarge  CH)urses  of  study  and  teaching  in  the  several  accretlited 
normal  schools  and  the  accredited  professional  departments  in  schools 
of  the  state;  and  to  determine  upon  cre<lits  to  be  allowed  for  the  work  of 
accredited  schools  and  deiiartments,  and  efpiivalents,  if  any,  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  such  work  or  any  part  thereof.  Said  board  shall  make  no 
rule,  regulation  or  requirement  applying  to  any  accredited  school  or 
department  which  shall  not  under  like  circumstances  apply  to  each  and 
evei*y  accredited  school  and  department  in  the  state,  nor  shall  any 
reciuiremeut  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  Indiana  state  normal 
school;  it  beuig  the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  act  that  all  schools  and 
departments  for  normal  instruction  and  the  training  of  teachers  shall 
maintain  as  nearly  as  possible  like  standards  of  excellence  and  efficiency. 

*'  8ec.  2.  The  state  teachers*  training  board  shall  have  power  and 
authority  to  prescribe  courses  of  study  upon  completion  of  which  graded 
certificates  of  work  done  may  be  grante<l  by  any  such  accredited  school, 
wliicb  certificate*  shall  bo  recognized  by  the  Indiana  state  normal  school 
so  far  as  such  certificates  meet  the  requirements  of  sjiid  school's  course. 

*'  8h:c.  3.  In  order  (o  encourage  trained  teachers  to  teach  in  tbe  district 
schools  and  in  th(»  grades  in  the  small  towns  of  the  state,  each  accredited 
school  and  the  state  normal  school  may,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  state  teachers'  training  board,  establish  a  t\N-o-year  course 
open  to  high  school  graduates,  the  completion  of  which  will  be  accepteil 
in  lieu  of  a  license  and  will  entitle  one  to  teach  in  the  district  schools  and 
the  grades  in  the  small  towns  for  three  years  without  examination. 

*•  Sfx\  4.  After  two  years  from  graduation,  urxrn  satisfactory  evidence 
of  professional  experience  and  ability  to  instruct  and  manage  a  school, 
under  rules  and  n^gulations  therefor  to  be  established  by  said  state 
teachers'  training  board,  graduates  of  any  accredited  school  or  depart- 
ment shall  bo  entitled  to  diplomas  to  be  issued  by  siiid  accredittni  school, 
stating  the  character  and  amount  of  work  completed. 

"  Sec.  5.  Said  state  teachers*  training  board  shall  grant  to  each  school 
and  department  accepting  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  agreeing  to  be 
bound  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  board  the  right  to  use  the 
word  *  accredited '  as  a  part  of  the  title  or  name  of  such  school  or 
department,  which  right  shall  be  revoked  by  said  board  at  any  time  upon 
the  refusal  of  any  such  school  or  department  to  abide  by  any  rule  or 
regulation  of  said  board. 
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**  Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  school  or  department  for  normal 
Instruction  and  the  training  of  teachers  which  has  not  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  whose  authority  under  this  act  has  been  revoked  to 
use  tile  word  *  accredited  *  as  a  part  of  its  name  or  title  or  to  state  that 
such  school  or  department  has  been  accredited.  If  any  ofBcer,  employee, 
agent,  owner,  or  part  owner,  or  instructor  or  teacher  In  any  school  or 
department  for  normal  instruction  and  the  training  of  teachers  which  has 
not  been  accredited  as  provided  herein  or  whose  authority  hereunder  has 
been  revoked  as  herein  provided,  shall  use  the  word  *  accredited'  as  a 
part  of  the  name  or  title  of  such  school  or  department,  or  shall  publish, 
advertise,  announce  or  say  that  such  school  or  department  is  accredited, 
upon  conviction  of  the  same,  he  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars." 

Chap.  239,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

922a.  Maine:  Making  si)eclal  appropriation  to  Lee  Normal  Academy. 

Appropriating  $1,000  for  each  of  the  years  1907  and  1908  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Instruction,  provided  that  special  and  systematic  instruction  in 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  Is  given.  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools  to  be  ex-offlclo  a  member  of  board  of  directors.  Additional  ap- 
propriation for  repairs. 

Resolves,  chap.  56,  Feb.  26,  1907. 

922b*.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sees.  20,  21, 
22,  23,  and  24,  subdiv.  33,  chap.  70,  Compiled  Statutes  1905  (sees.  11193 
to  11196,  Cobbey's  Annotated  Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  junior  normal 
schools. 

Increasing  minimum  number  to  be  established  from  three  schools  to 
five,  and  maximum  number  from  five  schools  to  eight  Fixing  annual 
term  at  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eight  weeks  (formerly,  not  less 
thjin  ten  weeks).  Providing  for  relocation  of  Institutes  in  cases  of 
emergency.  Providing  for  use  of  three-fourths  of  Institute  fund  of  county 
in  which  junior  normal  school  is  established,  and  for  the  designation  of 
one  week  of  the  junior  normal  school  as  Institute  week.  Providing  for 
i'onrses  of  study,  and  authorizing  elementary  state  certificate  to  those 
c'ompletinj^  prescrlbcHl  oloniontary  course  of  study  of  the  state  normal 
scbuol  iu  the  juiiiur  normal  school. 

Chap.  12S,  Mar.  27,  1907. 

023*.  Nebraska:    rrovidlug  for  normal  training  In  high  schools. 

Aiitliorizinj;  stato  super! ntomlent  to  dosiguate  the  schools  in  which 
^ucli  training  shall  bo  ;:iven,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  admission  to 
normal  training;  classes,  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  rules  and  reg- 
ul:; lions  under  which  such  instruction  shall  be  given. 

•'  In  approving  a  high  school  for  normal  training  as  contemplate*!  in 
this  act.  the  state  su[)erintendent  shall  be  governed  by  the  following 
general  re<iuirenieuts  : 

•'1.  A  lii^'h  school  in  order  to  be  approved  for  normal  training  must 
be  a  scliool  accreditcnl  to  the  T'niversity  of  Nebraska. 

*'2.  At  least  two  teachers  exclusive*  of  the  city  superintendent  shall 
give  their  entire  time  to  instruction  iu  high  school  branches. 

".').  Normal  training  as  provided  in  this  act  shall  be  given  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  Credit  for  such  training  shall  be  given 
ujjon  the  cnnipletion  of  the  prescribed  course  in  normal  training  and  the 
regular  high  school  course  of  study. 

*'4.  The  course  in  normal  training  shall  be  elective,  and  shall  consist 
of  the  three  following  lines  of  study: 

*'(a)  A  review  for  at  least  nine  weeks  in  each  of  the  following  sub- 
jects— reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography — to  be  given  not 
earlier  than  the  tenth  grade.  This  work  shall  include  subject  matter, 
underlying  princii)l«^s  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  should  enable  the 
student  to  approach  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  as 
well  as  that  of  student.  It  shall  be  given  by  well-trained,  experience<l 
teachers. 
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**(h)  A  study  of  American  history  for  ut  least  one  semester  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  grade. 

"(c)  At  least  seventy-two  periods  of  professional  training  to  include 
a  study  of  methods,  school  management,  observation  work,  etc.,  etc.,  to 
be  given  in  the  senior  year  by  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  or  by  a 
member  of  the  high  school  faculty  recommended  by  him  and  approved 
by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

"5.  Schools  offering  this  course  shall  have  a  reference  library  of  at 
least  three  volumes  on  each  of  the  following  fields  of  professional  study — 
history  of  education,  principles  of  education,  methods,  and  special  train- 
ing in  industrial  education,  including  agriculture. 

**6.  In  case  elementary  agriculture  is  not  in  the  regular  course  of 
study  it  shall  be  required  in  the  course  in  normal  training. 

"7.  Every  high  school  approved  for  normal  training  shall  instruct  a 
class  of  not  less  than  ten,  and  every  scholar  admitted  to  such  class  shall 
continue  under  instruction  not  less  than  eighteen  weeks  in  order  to  be 
counted  in  such  class." 

Appropriating  $50,000  for  the  biennium  ending  March  31,  1909;  pro- 
viding biennial  state  aid  of  $700  to  each  district  organizing  and  conduct- 
ing a  class  of  not  less  than  ten. 

Chap.  129,  Apr.  10,  1907. 

D  924.  North  Carolina  (1908)  :  The  issuance  of  county  bonds  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  a  training  school  for  teachers  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chap.  820,  p.  1105,  Acts,  1907,  and  carried  out  by  Acts, 
1907,  p.  733,  chap.  493,  is  for  a  "  public  purpose,"  and  not  violative  of  the 
constitution,  as  not  within  the  scope  and  purpose  of  a  municii>al  cor- 
iwration. — Cox  v.  Commissioners  of  Pitt  County,  CO  S.  E.,  516. 

02^}.  Vermont:  Rei)ealiug  sec.  (543  (relative  to  training  departments  for  teach- 
ers in  incorix)ratcd  graded  schools)  and  sec.  656  (defining  graded  school). 
Statutes,  1894. 

See  act  No.  60.  Dec.  IS,  1906— enact niont  act  No.  357. 

•  Act  No.  46r  Dec.  19,  190U. 

926.  Virginia:  Providing  for  normal  instruction  in  certain  public  high  schools 

to  be  designated  by  the  state  board  of  education,  and  appropriating 
money  therefor. 

Appropriating  annually  $15,000  for  the  payment  of  teachers  in  normal 
departments  of  approved  high  schools.  Maximum  annual  amount  to  any 
one  school  $1,500;  state  board  of  education  to  designate  schools,  and 
prescribe  normal  course  of  study,  qualifications  of  normal  teachers,  etc. 
Chief  object  of  work  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  best  methods  of  organi- 
zation, teaching,  and  management  of  primary  schools  in  rural  districts. 

Chap.  67,  Feb.  25,  1908.     (July  31,  1908.) 

927.  Wisconsin:  Amending  chap.  373,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  sec.  4,  chap. 

338,  Laws,  1003;  amending  chap.  373,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  sec. 
5,  chap.  338,  Laws,  1903,  as  amended  by  sec.  5,  chap.  509,  Laws,  1905, 
and  adding  sec.  6,  relative  to  the  number  of  county  training  schools  for 
teachers  that  may  be  organized,  and  the  duties  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent in  relation  to  such  schools. 

Taking  from  state  superintendent  iwwer  to  determine  qualifications 
of  all  teachers  employed  In  such  schools. 

Increasing  maximum  number  of  schools  that  may  be  e8tabllshe<l  from 
twelve  to  twenty. 

Prohibiting  any  member  of  county  training  school  board  from  teaching 
in  any  such  school  during  term  of  office:  and  requiring  every  teacher  to 
be  legally  qualified  for  position  of  principal  of  a  free  high  school  having 
a  four-year  course  of  study. 

Chap.  601,  July  12,  1907. 
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(d)  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Summer  Schools. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  enactments  on  this  subject  clearly 
show  that  the  teachers'  institute  and  the  summer  school  are  to  be 
developed  in  a  larger  way  by  no  small  number  of  States.  The  en- 
actments in  Florida  (931),  (932),  relative  to  teachers'  summer  train- 
ing schools,  in  Idaho  (933)  providing  for  summer  normal  schools, 
in  Indiana  (935)  providing  for  annual  teachers'  institutes  in  each 
county,  in  Minnesota  (936)  providing  for  summer  sessions  at  the 
state  normal  school,  in  New  Jersey  (939)  establishing  summer  courses 
in  elementary  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics  for 
teachers,  and  in  Utah  (944)  providing  for  the  better  organization 
and  control  of  teachers'  institutes,  seem  to  offer  abundant  evidence 
of  the  trend  of  educational  practice  in  this  one  particular. 

928.  Arizona:  Amending  subdiv.  3,  sec.  17»  act  No.  89,  Acts,  1903,  relative  to 
duties  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Adding  provision  that  r>  per  cent  of  the  apportionment  of  the  terri- 
torial school  fund  to  the  several  counties  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  institute  fund  by  the  county  treasurer. 

Se<*.  13.  chap.  67.  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

921)  Arizona:  Amending  pars.  215S-2163  (sees.  29-34,  chap.  5.  tit.  19),  Revised 
Statutes,  11M)1.  relative  to  teachers'  institutes. 

Minor  amendments  regarding  institute  funds,  iwyment  of  Institute  ex- 
penses, record  of  attendance,  etc. 

Annual  institutes  must  be  held  in  all  counties  having  twenty  or  more 
(formerly  ten)  school  districts.  • 

Sec.  16,  chap,  (h,  Mar.  21.  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

930.  Arkansas:   Amending  act  No.  311,  Acts,  11K)5,  relative  to  the  improvement 

of  the  cliMrncter  of  teaching. 

Providing  for  niipointmciit.  l)y  comity  examiner,  of  conductor  for  an- 
imal institute  for  negro  teachers.  Troviding  that  all  the  time  of  the 
institutes  he  devoted  to  worlc  in  the  common  branches;  for  reports  from 
teachers  in  accordance  with  r(Minirement  of  state  superintendent  of  public 
Instruetion:  for  indorsement  of  certilicates.  Ueiiuiring  attendance  for 
full  time  (»f  institute.  Sp(»cia]  provisions  for  teachers  attending  Peabody 
institutes  or  other  institutes  or  summer  normal  schools. 

Act  No.  307.  May  23,  1907. 

081.  Florida:    Requiring  teachers'  summer  training  schools  and  making  appro- 
I»riations  therefor. 

Appropriating  Jf4.(KH>  annually  for  UKU  and  190S  for  the  puri>ose  of 
maintaining  such  schools,  provided  impartially  for  teachers  of  both  races: 
at  the  Tniversity  of  Florida  and  the  Florida  Female  College  for  white 
teachers,  and  at  the  Colonel  Normal  School  for  colored  teachers:  by 
such  instru(t(»rs  as  the  state  superintendent  of  i)ublic  instruction  may 
appoint   and  at  such  time  as  he  may  designate. 

Chap.  .IH.'*!'  (No.  57).  May  7,  1907. 

JKS2.  Florida:   Making  an   appropriation    to   secure  a    better   attendance   upon 
teachers"   summer   training  schools. 

Appropriating  .*^2,.">(M)  annually  for  years  1J)07  and  1908  to  pay  the 
trav(»lini:  expenses,  one  way.  to  tin*  nearest  teachers*  summer  training 
school,  of  teachers  or  prosi)ective  teachers,  living  in  the  State  but  out- 
side the  c(»unty  in  which  the  school  is  held.  Re<piiriug  such  teachers  to 
make  atlidavit  in  writing  to  state  sui)erintendent  that  they  intend  to 
teach  in   Florida   at   least   one  year. 

Chap.  56r»5  (No.  (>0).  May  25,  1907. 
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088  *.  Idaho:  Providing  for  summer  normal  scliools,  creating  a  commission  for 
the  management  thereof,  and  making  appropriation  therefor. 

Providing  for  three  summer  normal  schools  under  the  control  of  a 
commission  consisting  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  the  principals 
of  the  Lewiston  iind  Albion  state  normal  schools.  Prescribing  powers 
and  duties  of  commission,  location  of  schools  (three),  terms  and  fees  of 
admission,  length  of  session,  etc.;  appropriating  $6,000  for  the  biennium 
1907  and  1908. 

H.  B.  No.  55,  p.  225,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

934.  Indiana:  See   enactment  No,   8I4. 

935.  Indiana:  Providing  for  annual  teachers*  institutes  in  each  county. 

Chap.  51,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

936*.  Minnesota:  providing  for  summer  sessions  at  each  of  the  state  normal 
schools. 

Sessions  to  be  for  twelve  weeks.  Arrangements  to  be  such  as  to  con- 
serve most  fully  the  welfare  of  rural  schools.  Appropriating  $30,000 
annually  for  the  biennium  1907-1909.  Appropriations  under  section  1435, 
Revised  Laws,  1905,  not  to  be  used. 

Chap.  164,  Apr.  12,  1907. 

937.  Montana:  Amending  sees.  1900,  Political  Code,  1895,  art.  12,  chap  6,  tit.  3. 

part  3.  Political  Code,  1895,  Ann.  Sec.  1904,  Political  Code,  1895,  as 
amended  by  S.  B.  No.  44,  page  129,  Laws,  1897,  relative  to  county  teachers* 
institutes. 

Providing  for  Joint  institutes,  increasing  ajipropriations  for  institutes 
by  county  commissioners. 

Chap.  148,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

938.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reeuacting  with  amendments,  sec.  11149,  Cob- 

bey*s  Annotated  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  teachers*  institutes. 

Annual  institutes  to  be  held  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August. 

Chap.  124,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

939.  New    Jersey:   Establishing    summer    course    in    elementary    agriculture. 

manual  training,  and  home  economics. 

State  board  of  education  to  prescribe, rules  and  regulations,  and  desig- 
nate places.  Providing  for  certificates  to  teachers  upon  completion  of 
courses.     Appropriating  conditionally,  annually,  $2,000. 

Chap.  55,  Apr.  1,  1908. 

940.  North  Dakota:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  sec.  892,  relative  to  institute 

funds. 

Sec.  8,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19, 1907. 

941.  Ohio:   See  enactment  No.  866. 

942  ♦.  Oklahoma:  Repealing  art.  9,  chap.  73,  Statutes,  1893,  and  art.  10.  chap. 
:J3,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  county  institutes,  and  enacting  a  substitute, 
incorporating  sundrj-  amendments. 

Prescribing  general  character  of  course  of  study  of  institutes.  Provid- 
ing for  the  renewal  of  teachers*  certificates  under  certain  conditions  of 
attendance  upon  institutes.  Providing  for  separate  institutes  for  negro 
teachers.    Prescribing  duties  of  conductors  and  county  superintendents. 

Chap.  77,  H.  B.  103,  p.  675,  May  12,  1908. 

943.  Pennsylvania:  Amending  act  No.  164,  Laws,  1905,  regulating  the  time  of 
holding  city  teachers*  institutes. 

Extending  provision  of  act  so  as  to  include  boroughs.  Limiting  time 
for  holding  such  institutes  to  school  year. 

Act  No.  40,  Apr.  4,  1907. 
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$)44.  Utah:  Amending   sec.   1793,   Revised   Statutes,   1898,  relative  to  annnal 
teachers*  institutes. 

Creating  a  governing  board  for  the  holding  of  county  teachers*  insti- 
tutes, composed  of  the  state  8U|)erintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
principal  of  the  state  normal  schooi,  and  the  county  superintendent.  Pro- 
viding for  instruction  and  instructors ;  also  for  union  institutes. 

Chap.  121,  Mar.  23,  1907. 

1)45.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  G02,  chap.  32,  Public  Statutes,  1894,  as  amended 
by  sec.  2,  act  No.  29,  Acts,  1002,  relative  to  educational  meetings. 

Removing  provision  that  such  meetings  may  be  lield  only  when  no  in- 
stitute or  summer  school  is  held.  Daily  and  annual  expense  not  to  ex- 
ciH>d  allowance  for  summer  school. 

Sec.  1,  act  No.  44,  Nov.  8,  1906. 

94G.  Washington:   Amending  sec.  100,  chap.  118,  Laws,  1897  (Code  of  Public 
Instruction),  relative  to  county  institutes. 

Authorizing  city  8U|)erinteudeut8  in  districts  employing  more  than  100 
teachers  to  hold  institutes. 

Sec.  4,  chap.  163,  Mar.  13,  1907. 


H.  SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE; 


(a)  General. 

047.  Oliio:   Rei>ealing,  and  rt^enactiug  with  amendments,  sec.  4002-9.  Revised 
Statutes  (100.")),  relative  to  relief  to  enable  children  to  attend  school. 

Relief  casos  to  be  cannl  for  l)y  board  of  education,  instead  of  anthori- 
lles  charged  with  care  of  the  poor. 

H.  B.  1172,  p.  477,  May  9,  1908. 

IMS.  IVnnsylvania:    KeKuliiting    the    entrance    of    beginners    into    the    public 

schools. 

Autlinriziii;:  school  hoards  to  confiiio  the  admission  of  beginners  into 
tho  piiblic  schools  to  c(»rtjnn  periods,  at  least  two  of  not  less  than  oue 
week  each,  during'  the  school  year.     Defining:  term  "beginner." 

Act  No.  246,  May  31,  19(»7. 


(b)   School  Census. 

Two  factors — tlio  a]ij)()r(i()iHn(Mit  of  school  fluids  on  the  consus  hasis 
and  tlic  cnforconuMit  of  conipiilsorv  education  laws — continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  increasinof  importance  of  an  accurate  and  complete 
^cliool  census  as  a  hasis  for  many  features  of  elTective  educational 
administration.  Of  the  enactments  here  grouped  together,  that  of 
New  York  (050).  establishing  a  permanent  census  board  in  the  city 
of  Xew  York,  will  perhai)s  ho  of  the  widest  interest.  To  the  stu- 
dents of  the  comj)uls()ry  education  j)roblem  in  cities  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  til  is  measure  >eems  to  a  fiord  an  effective  means  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  c()mj)uKory  education  law.  The  enactments  in 
Alabama  (04!)).  in  Connecticut  (051).  in  Louisiana  (953),  in  Moii- 
tiuiu  (1)57),  ill  North  Dakota  (001),  in  Ohio  (002),  and  in  Washing- 
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ton  (965)  are  representative  of  the  persistence  of  the  effort  to  make 
the  school  census  serve  a  real  purpose. 

949.  Alabama:  Providing  for  school  census. 

Providing  for  school  census  by  local  authorities  during  July,  IOCS,  and 
biennially  thereafter;  for  rejKjrts,  for  compensation  of  enumerators,  and 
for  penalties  for  false  enumeration. 

Act  No.  771,  p.  754,  Aug.  14,  190T.     (Sees.  1717,  1718,  Code,  1907.) 

950.  California:  Adding   sec.   1641   to  Political   Code,   1906,   defining   "census 

children.'' 

Children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  years.  Including  children  of  In- 
dian parents  who  pay  taxes  and  who  are  not  living  in  tribal  relations, 
declared  to  be  census  children  for  all  school  pur|>o8es. 

Chap.  85,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

951.  Connecticut:  Amending  sees.  2252,  2255,  and  2167,  General  Statutes,  1902, 

concerning  the  enumeration  of  children. 

Requiring  enumeration  In  districts  and  towns  to  Include  number  of 
children  not  in  school,  together  with  reasons  for  nonattendance,  and 
number  employed,  together  with  name  of  employer. 

Chap.  31,  Apr.  11,  1907. 

952.  Idaho:  See  enactment  Xo.  t53J^. 

953.  Louisiana:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  2,  act  No.  129,  Acts,  1898,  pro- 

viding for  the  enumeration  of  the  educable  children  in  the  parish  of 
Orleans. 
Enumeration  to  include  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children. 

Act  No.  48,  June  20,  1908. 

954.  Michigan:  See  enactm<>nt  No,  ir)52. 

955.  Mississippi:  Amending  sec.  4579,  Code.  1906,  relative  to  the  enumeration 

of  educable  children. 

Changing  time  of  taking  census  from  "  during  1902  and  every  four 
years  thereafter,"  to  "during  1908  and  every  four  years  thereafter." 

Chap.  202.  Feb.  14,  1908. 

a'SO.  Montana:  Amending  art.  2.  chap.  0,  part  3.  tit.  3,  Political  Code,  1895. 
relative  to  the  duties  of  the  county  su|)erintendent  of  schools,  by  adding 
sec.   1745,   regarding   school   census. 

Requiring  county  superintendent  to  prei>are  and  transmit  copy  of 
school  census  of  children  under  17  years  of  age  to  the  commissioner  of 
the  bureau  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry.     Providing  penalties. 

Chap.  17.  Feb.  IS,  1SK)7. 

957.  Montana:  Amending  par.  3,  sec.  1830.  chap.  0,  art.  0,  i>art  3.  tit.  .3,  Political 

C<Hie,  1895,  as  amended  by  H.  R.  No.  177,  p.  121,  Tjiws,  1901,  relative  to 
the  taking  of  the  school  census. 

Prescribing  that  census  shall  include  age  and  date  of  birth  of  child. 

Chap.  97,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

958.  New  Jersey:  Authorizing  school   district  boards   to   take   school   census 

everj'  five  years. 

Chap.  118,  May  7,  1907. 

959*.  New  York:  Relative  to  a  school  censua  Repealing  chap.  550,  Laws, 
1895. 

"  Section  1  A  permanent  census  boanl  Is  hereby  established  in  each 
city  of  the  first  class.  Such  board  shall  consist  of  the  mayor,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  the  police  commissioner  or  officer  performing  duties 
similar  to  those  of  a  police  commissioner.  Such  board  shall  have  power 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
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proviBions  of  this  act.  Such  board  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secre' 
tary  and  such  clerks  and  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  same.  Such 
board  shall  ascertain  through  the  police  force,  the  residences  and  employ- 
ments of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years  residing  within 
such  cities  and  shall  report  thereon  from  time  to  time  to  the  school 
authorities  of  such  cities.  Under  the  regulations  of  such  board  during  the 
month  of  October,  1909,  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  iwlice  commissionern 
in  the  cities  of  the  first  class  to  cause  a  census  of  the  children  of  their 
resi)ectlve  cities  to  be  taken.  Thereafter  such  census  shall  be  amended 
from  day  to  day  by  the  i)ollce,  i)reclnct  by  precinct,  as  changes  of  resi- 
dence occur  among  the  children  of  such  cities  within  the  ages  prescribed 
in  this  act  and  as  other  i)er8ons  come  within  the  ages  prescribed  herein 
and  as  other  persons  within  such  ages  shall  become  residents  of  such 
cities,  so  that  said  board  shall  always  have  on  file  a  complete  census  «if 
the  names  and  residences  of  the  children  between  such  ages  and  of  the 
persons  in  parental  relation  thereto.  If  in  the  taking  of  the  first  census 
in  any  city  of  the  first  class  during  the  month  of  October.  1909,  additional 
IK)licemen  shall  be  required,  such  additional  ])olicemen  shall  l>e  appointed 
by  the  police  commissioner  of  said  city  from  the  civil  service  lists  of  per- 
sons eligible  for  'apiM)intmont  as  such  policemen,  and  said  additional 
policemen  shall  be  allowed  in  udditiun  to  the  number  now  allowed  by  law. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  any  child  residing 
within  the  limits  of  said  cities  of  the  first  class  to  report  at  the  police 
station  house  of  the  pi-ecinct  within  which  they  severally  reside,  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

•*  1  Two  weeks  before  any  child  becomes  of  the  compulsory  school  age, 
the  name  of  such  child,  its  residence,  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons 
in  parental  relation  thereto,  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  school  to 
which  such  child  is  sent  as  a  pupil. 

*'  2  In  case  a  child  of  compulsory  school  age  is  for  any  cause  removed 
from  one  school  and  sent  to  another  school,  or  sent  to  work  in  accordanit* 
with  the  child-labor  law,  all  the  facts  in  relation  thereto. 

*'  3  In  case  the  residence  of  a  child  is  removed  from  one  police  precinct 
to  another  iK)lice  precinct,  the  new  residence  and  the  other  facts  re- 
quired In  the  two  preceding  paragraphs. 

"4  in  case  a  chiUl  between  th(»  nges  of  4  and  IS  ho(!omes  a  resident  of 
one  of  said  cities  of  the  tirst  class  for  the  lirst  time  the  residence  and 
such  other  facts  as  the  census  hoard  shall  rc(juirc.  Such  census  shall 
include  all  persons  betwtH'U  the  aj^es  of  4  and  IS  years,  the  day  of  the 
month  and  the  year  of  the  birth  of  each  of  such  jK^-sons,  their  resi>ective 
residences  by  stnH*t  and  number,  the  names  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
such  information  relatinjj:  to  illiteracy  and  to  tlx'  enforcement  of  the  chlM 
labor  and  the  compulsory  education  law  as  the  scliool  authorities  of  th»- 
State  and  of  such  cities  shall  requin*  and  also  such  further  information 
as  such  authoriti<«s  shall  reijuire. 

"  Si,c.  '2  A  permanent  census  hoard  may  l>e  estahlisluMl  in  any  city  not 
of  the  tirst  class,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  If  a 
census  ijoard  shall  not  he  established  in  such  cities,  tlien,  <luring  the 
month  of  October,  I'.mk).  and  in  tlie  month  of  October  every  fourth  year 
thereafter,  the  school  autIioriti*'s  of  e\ery  city,  not  a  city  of  the  tirst  class, 
siiall  take  a  census  of  the  children  of  their  respe<'tive  cities.  Such  census 
shall  include  the  information  n^iuinHl  from  tlie  cities  of  tlie  tirst  class  as 
proviih'd  in  sectitni  1  of  this  act. 

*•  Skc.  .'i  The  board  of  truste«^s  of  e\ery  srhool  district  shall  amiually 
<»n  the  .'{nth  day  of  Aujxust  cause  a  <<'nsus  of  jili  children  hetw<H»n  the 
M^cs  of  r>  and  IS  years  to  he  taken  in  tlicir  resiwctive  scliool  districts. 
Such  census  sliall  inchule  the  information  re(|uired  fri>m  cities  as  ]iro- 
\  iileil  in  tiiis  act. 

••Skc.  4  A  jiarent,  guardian  or  other  person  havinjr  under  his  ccaitrol 
<»r  char;:e  a  cliild  iK'tween  the  a;res  of  I  and  is  years  who  withholds  or 
refuses  lo  ;;ive  information  in  his  jjossession  relatini:  to  sucli  child  and 
required  under  this  act.  <»r  any  such  parent,  ^Miardian  or  other  person 
who  gives  false  Information  in  relation  thereto,  shall  be  liable  to  and 
punished  by  tine  not  exceeding  $2n  dr  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  30 
davfc. 
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*'  Sec.  5  The  mooey  required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  into 
effect  shall  be  paid  by  the  cities  and  school  districts  respectively,  Included 
In  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but,  in  cities  in  which  a  permanent  census 
board  as  provided  under  section  1  of  this  act  is  not  established  and  main- 
tained, and  in  school  districts,  such  moneys  shall  be  paid  for  the  services 
rendered  in  the  taking  of  the  school  census  on  the  certificate  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  that  such  census  has  been  satisfactorily 
taken. 

'*  Sec.  0  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

**  Sec.  7  Chapter  55()  of  the  laws  of  1895  is  hereby  rei>ealed. 

"  Sec.  8  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately." 

Chap.  249,  May  11, 1908. 

960.  North  CaroUna:  f(ce  enactment  A'o.  1556. 

961.  North  Dakota:  Amendhig  sec.  83r>,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  school 

census  and  annual  school  report. 

School  census  to  bo  taken  between  the  Ist  and  20th  of  June  (formerly, 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year).  Empowering  county  sui)erintendent  to 
withhold  apportionment  of  state  and  county  funds  to  districts  where  the 
number  of  i)ersons  of  school  age  attending  school  for  a  |)eriod  of  sixty 
days  during  the  school  year  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  enumer- 
ation. 

Chap.  97,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

962.  Ohio:  Repealing,   and   reenacting  with  amendments,   sec.   4030,   Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  yearly  enumeration  of  school  youth. 

Providing  fur  the  enumeration  of  feeble-mindtHl,  physically  disabled, 
blind,  deaf,  and  mute  children. 

H.  B.  888,  p.  80,  Apr.  9,  1908. 

963.  Texas:  Amending  chap.  124,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  a  complete  system  of 

public  schools,  by  adding  sec.  91a,  relative  to  census  enumeration  and 
transfers  of  children  under  certain  conditions  to  other  districts. 

Chap.  130,  Apr.  18.  1907. 

964.  Virginia:  Adding   sec.    H(}3u    to   Code,    1904,   authorizing  a   new   school 

census  to  be  taken  whenever  the  boundaries  of  a  district  are  changed. 

Chap.  161,  Mar.  11,  1908. 

965.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  49,  chap.  118,  Laws,  1897   (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  duties  of  district  clerks. 

School  census  to  be  taken  in  June  instead  of  May.  Date  of  birth  to  be 
includtHl.  Rei»ort8  ui)on  children  failing  to  attend  school  as  prescribed 
by  law  to  be  made  to  county  superintendent  (formerly,  superior  Judge). 

Sec.  3,  chap.  163,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

966.  Wisconsin:   Set'  enaetment   So,  57. 


(c)  School  Year;  Month;  Day. 

Several  of  the  following  (uiactinents  are  of  interest  in  exhibiting 
the  continuance  of  the  effort  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  and 
to  secure  the  fullest  educational  privileges  to  the  children  of  all  com- 
munities. Arizona  (1)08),  Missouri  (970),  North  Dakota  (071),  Ohio 
(972),  Oregon  (073),  and  Wisconsin  (1085),  all  took  steps  to  lengthen 
the  legal  school  year. 

967.  Arizona:  See  enactment  \o.  454* 
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mK  ArUona:  Amendltig  pur.  2192  (snx.  m,  cMp.  6.  tit  19),  Revised  Statutev^ 
11K>1,  relative  to  equal  If  y  of  scbool  prlvUegeB. 

Fixing  minimum  lengtli  of  sebi>ol  term  at  six  montfap :  when  friods  are 
BiitflelenU  eli^bt  montbs. 

Sec,  10.  cbap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907,     (July  1.  1007* ) 

9(H),  Califontia:  Auirmilug  sec*  1097,  FolUk^l  Code»  lOOC,  cleaning  th*>  lengtli 
of  tbe  scbool  montb. 
Tjegal  hoIldajH  to  be  lucl tided  witbtu. 

Chap,  la  Feb.  19.  lOOT- 

970*.  Itlissoarh    Amending  sec.  t^Trii,  art*  l,  chap.  154,  Revlaed  Statutes,  1S»9, 

relative  to  lengtb  of  scbool  term, 

rncreastug  required  lengrtb  of  scbool  term  from  8lx  montbn  ta  eight 
uumtbe. 

H.  B,  No.  S9,  p,  433,  Feb.  1^  1907.      ■ 

071.  North  Dakota.     See  enactmenrt  No.  47B.  ™ 

0T2.  Ohio;  Amending  sec*  3909,  Ilevlsed  Statut€e,  1906,  relative  to  the  action  of 
the  county  commissioners  when  a  board  of  education  ftells  to  provide 
prope  r   Bcbool   f n  c  i  1 1 1  i  es. 
Extending  mlnttTnmi  scbool  year  from  sieven  months  to  thirty -two  w€*el£Ji 

H,  B,  1003,  Mar*  31,  19tl& 

973.  Or«5gon,     See  enact meni  Na,  4^^' 

974.  Wlacousdii  Amending  tsec,  450,  Statutes,  1S96,  aA  amended  by  chap*  326^ 

T#nw3,  190B,  relative  to  what  shall  constitute  a  BChooI  month. 

Excluding  day  of  primary  election  and  of  apff  general  election,  alfw 
leg^il  holidays,  and  providing  that  a  teacber*fl  time  of  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of  n  teacbens-  aspoclntfon  may  bt*  Included, 

Chap.  02,  May  10,  UM37* 


(d)  School  Holidays. 

975.  Colorado:  Designating  the  12th  day  of  October  of  each  year  as  a  public 
holiday,  to  be  known  as  "  Columbus  Day." 

Chap.  190,  Apr.  1,  1907. 

970.  Indiana:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  118,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  legal  holidays. 
Adding  the  12th  day  of  February,  commonly  called  "  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day," to  the  list  of  legal  holidays. 

Chap.  229,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

977.  Maine:  Amending  chap.  202,  Public  I^ws,  1901  (sec.  88,  chap.  15,  Revised 
Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  school  holidays. 

Removing  fast  days  from  list  of  school  holidays  and  adding  Patriot's 
Day,  April  19th,  thereto;  holidays  falling  on  Sunday  to  be  observed  on 
Monday  following. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  48,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

977a.  Maryland:  Amending  sec.  9,  art.  13,  Public  General  Laws,  1904,  relative 
to  legal  holidays. 

Making  September  12th,  "Defenders'  Day/'  a  legal  holiday. 

Chap.  181,  p.  7,  Apr.  1. 1908. 

078.  Minnesota:  Amending  par.  6,  sec.  6514,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  relative  to 
holidays. 
Making  Good  Friday  a  legal  holiday. 

Chai>.  254,  Apr.  19,  1907. 
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970.  New  Hampshire:  Amendiug  chap.  11,  Laws,  1899  (sees.  1  and  2,  tit.  27, 
chap.  202,  Public  Statutes,  1901),  concerning  holidays. 
The  day  on  which  biennial  elections  are  held  not  a  school  holiday. 

Chap.  7,  Feb.  20,  1907. 

980.  New  Jersey:  Creating  a  public  holiday  to  be  known  as  "  Good  Friday." 

Chap.  244,  June  12,  1907. 

981.  Oklahoma:  Creating  an  annual  holiday  to  be  known  as  **  Labor  Day." 

Chap.  53,  S.  B.  437.  p.  518,  May  23. 1908. 

982.  South  Dakota:  Amending  sees.  2458  and  2459,  Revised  Civil  Code,  1903. 

relative  to  legal  holidays. 

Adding  February  12,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and  the  first  Monday  in 
Septeml)er,  Labor  Day,  to  list  of  legal  holidays;  Monday  to  be  observed 
whenever  February  12th,  or  22d,  or  July  4th  falls  on  a  Sunday. 

Chap.  181,  Feb.  12,  1907. 

983.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  56,  Code  of  Public  Instruction,  Laws,  1897, 

relative  to  holidays  in  the  public  schools. 

Enumerating  the  several  school  holidays  upon  which  teachers  may  not 
be  required  to  teach. 

Chap.  59,  Mar.  4,  1907. 


(e)  Place  of  Attendance;  Transportation  of  Pupils;  Consolidation  of  Schools. 

Supplementary  to  the  legislation  for  the  furthering  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  school  districts  (Section  A,  enactments  314-361)  is  that 
providing  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  school,  Indi- 
ana (988)  passed  a  most  noteworthy  act  in  this  connection.  Other 
measures  of  seeming  great  importance  may  be  enumerated :  Kansas 
(992),  Maine  (993),  Missouri  (1002),  New  Jersey  (1008),  Ohio 
(1010,  1012),  Vermont  (1015),  Washington  (1018),  and  Wisconsin 
(1019,  1020).  The  majority  of  these  acts  are  of  self-evident  impor- 
tance to  the  educational  interests  of  either  isolated  or  unprovided 
communities  of  the  several  States  concerned. 

The  revised  act  of  Massachusetts  (995)  relative  to  the  transporta- 
tion at  half  rate,  by  street  and  elevated  railway  companies,  of  pupils 
of  public  and  private  schools,  in  connection  with  the  decision  of  the 
Massachusetts  supreme  court  (D  996)  and  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (D  998),  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  and 
significance. 

984.  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2211  (sec.  82,  chap.  9,  tit  19),  Revised  Statutes, 

1901,  relative  to  the  admission  of  children  to  public  schools. 

Providing  for  the  admission  of  children  of  nonresidents  upon  payment 
of  reasonable  tuition  fee. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  67,  Mar,  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

985.  Connecticut:  Concerning  the  transportation  of  high  school  pupils. 

Authorizing  the  transportation  to  and  from  the  high  school  of  any  pupil 
residing  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  the  payment  therefor,  whole 
or  In  part. 

Chap.  3G,  Apr.  17,  1907. 
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986.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  66,  page  102,  Laws,  18d9  (sec.  1103,  Political  Code. 

^901),  relative  to  nonresident  pupils. 

Permitting  trustees  to  determine  whether  pupils  outside  their  crounties 
(formerly  districts)  may  attend  school  within  their  districts. 

Sec.  2,  H.  B.  No.  31,  p.  17.  Feb.  15,  1907. 

987.  Indiana:  Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  204,  Acts,  1901,  concerning  transfers  of 

school  children. 

Requiring  officials  of  school  corporations  to  which  transfer  is  made  to 
file  with  the  county  auditor  and  with  the  debtor  corporation  a  statement 
of  number  of  children  transferred  and  cost  of  tuition;  Previous  method 
of  direct  payment  by  school  corporations  replaced  through  equalization 
of  tuition  fund  by  county  auditor. 

Chap.  189,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

988*.  Indiana:  Concerning  the  discontinuance  of  public  schools  and  providing 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils. 

'*  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  *  *  ♦.  That  the  township  trustees  shall 
discontinue  and  abandon  all  schools  under  their  charge  at  which  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  during  the  last  preceding  school  year  has  been 
twelve  (12)  pupils  or  fewer;  and  said  trustees  may  discontinue  and 
abandon  all  schools  at  which  the  average  daily  attendance  during  the  last 
preceding  school  year  has  been  fifteen  (ID)  pupils  or  fewer:  Provided, 
The  conditions  as  to  roads,  streams  and  bridges  i)ermit  of  such  discon- 
tinuance. 

"  Sfx\  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  trustees  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  such  pupils  as  are  affected  by  such  or  any  former  dis- 
continuance in  other  schools,  and  tbey  shall  provide  and  maintain  means 
of  transportation  for  all  such  pupils  as  live  at  a  greater  distance  than 
two  miles,  and  for  all  impils  between  the  ages  of  six  (6)  and  twelve  (12) 
tbat  live  less  than  two  miles  and  more  than  one  mile  from  the  schools  to 
which  they  may  be  transferred  as  a  result  of  such  discontinuance.  Such 
transportation  shall  be  In  comfortable  and  safe  conveyances.  The  drivers 
of  such  conveyances  shall  furnish  the  teams  therefor,  and  shall  use  every 
care  for  the  sjifety  of  the  children  under  their  charge,  and  shall  maintain 
discipline  In  such  conveyances.  Restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  public  high- 
ways shall  not  apply  to  such  conveyances.  The  exi>ense8  necessitated  by 
tht*  carryiiiK  into  effect  the  i)rovi8ions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  from  the 
siKn'ial  school  fund." 

Chap.  2:^,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

1»  !»sv>.  Indiana  (  11M)7)  :  Acts.  1S73,  p.  (J-S,  chap.  24  (Burns'  Ann.  Stat..  1901, 
stH-.  r»V>r»;{),  proxldcs  that  the  trustees  of  the  several  townships,  towns,  and 
cities  shall  have  the  power  to  levy  a  special  tax  In  their  respective  town- 
ships, towns,  and  cities  for  the  constrmrtion,  renting,  or  repairinj;  of 
schoolhonses,  for  providing  furniture,  school  apparatus,  and  fuel  there- 
for, and  for  the  paynieni  of  other  mvessary  expenses  of  the  school,  etc. 
Held,  that  the  clause  "  for  the  payment  of  other  mx*essary  expenses  of 
the  srhool  "  did  not  authorize  the  levying  of  a  tax  to  provide  free  trans- 
portation for  the  pupils  of  a  consolhhiteil  school  district  to  and  from  the 
school. — State  c.  Jackson,  81  N.  10.,  02. 

I)  [)\H).  Iowa  ( IJ>07)  :  Code,  sec.  2771.  authori/.os  a  school  board  to  arrange  for 
the  transportation  of  childrt^n  to  school  in  certain  cases,  "when  there  will 
he  a  saving  of  exi)ense,  and  children  will  thereby  s»H*ure  increased  advan 
lages."  field,  that  though,  If  a  board  which  refused  to  provide  trans- 
portali<>n  for  petitioner's  child  found  that  a  Siiving  of  expense  would  be 
cITected  and  increased  advantages  stHMired  by  the  transportation,  it  might 
have  Ikh'U  its  duty  to  provide  It.  wluM-e  a  petition  to  compel  the  board  to 
furnish  transportation  fails  to  .show  that  the  board  made  such  tiuding  or 
that  such  saving  and  advantage  would  be  effected,  petitioner  fails  to  show 
himself  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  statute. — Queeuy  r.  Higglns,  114 
N.  \V.,  51. 
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Ml.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenactlng  with  amendments,  sec.  2,  chap  386. 
laws,  1905,  concerning  the  attendance  of  children  upon  schools  of  other 
districts. 

Decreasing  monthly  per  capita  payment  for  tuition  from  $10  to  $4  aud 
striking  out  limitation  Imposed  concerning  total  monthly  expenditure 
of  $45. 

Chap.  321,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

992.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenactlng  with  amendments,  sec.  6149.  General 

Statutes,  1901  (sec.  12,  chap.  307,  I^ws,  1901),  relative  to  the  conveyance 
of  pupils  to  and  from  school. 

Granting  district  school  boards  authority  to  allow  compensation  to 
parents  for  conveyance  of  children  living  not  less  than  2  miles  and  not 
more  than  3  miles  from  the  scboolhouse. 

Chap.  327,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

993.  Maine:  Amending  sec.  3,  chap.  216,  Acts,  1893,  as  amended  by  chap.  203, 

Acts,  1901  (sec.  2.  chap.  15,  Revised  Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  school 
districts  and  the  conveyance  of  pupils. 

Designating  common-school  pupils  In  place  of  public-school  pupils  for 
conveyance. 

Chap.  90,  Public  Laws,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

994.  Massachusetts:  Providing  that  the  town  of  Dlghton  shall  not  be  required 

to  maintain  a  high  school. 

Providing  that  the  town  shall  pay  the  tuition  of  every  child  attending 
the  high  school  of  another  town  or  city,  and  also  the  railway  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  such  high  school. 

Chap.  149,  Feb.  27,  1907. 

995.  Massachusetts:    Repealing  sec.  99,  pt.  Ill,  chap.  463,  aud  chap.  479,  Acts 

of  1906,  relative  to  the  transportation,  by  street  and  elevated  railway 
companies,  of  pupils  of  the  public  day  and  public  evening  schools  and 
private  schools,  and  enacting  a  substitute. 

Chap.  530,  May  19,  1908. 

D  996.  Massachusetts  (1905)  :  Rev.  T^ws,  chap.  112,  sec.  72,  requiring  street 
railway  companies  to  carry  pupils  of  the  public  schools  when  going  to 
and  returning  from  school  at  rates  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  regular 
fare  and  leaving  unchanged  the  previous  laws  exempting  the  Boston 
Elevated  Company  from  the  operation  of  chap.  112,  Is  not  objectionable 
as  class  legislation,  the  promotion  of  education  being  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  pupils. — Commonwealth  v.  Interstate 
Consol.  St.  Ry.  Co.,  73  N.  E.,  530;  187  Mass.,  436. 

Citing  Gulf,  etc..  Ry.  Co.  r.  Ellis,  165  U.  S.,  150.  156;  17  S.  Ct.,  255;  41 
L.  Ed.,  666.  Lake  Shore,  etc.,  Ry.  Co.  v.  Smith,  173  U.  S.,  684 ;  19  S.  Ct, 
565;  43  L.  Ed.,  858.  Wisconsin,  etc.,  Ry.  Co.  v.  Jacobson,  179  U.  S.,  287, 
301;  21S.Ct.,115;  45  L.  Ed.,  194.  Opinion  of  Justices,  166  Mass.,  589 ;  44 
N.  E..  625;  34  L.  R.  A.,  58.  Pacific  Express  Co.  v.  Seivert,  142  U.  S.,  339; 
12  S.  Ct.,  250 ;  35  1..  Va\.,  1035.  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  v.  Louisiana, 
179  U.  S.,  89,  92;  21  S.  Ct,  43;  45  L.  Ed.,  102. 

D  997.  Massachusetts  (liK)r>)  :  Rev.  Laws,  chap.  112,  sec.  72,  requiring  street 
railway  companies  to  carry  pupils  of  the  public  schools  when  going  to 
and  returning  from  school  at  rates  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  regu 
lar  fare,  is  not  a  taking  of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  as  there 
was  reason  for  the  legislature  to  believe  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
statute  would  not  result  in  a  loss  to  the  street  railway  company. — 
.  Commonwealth  r.  Interstate  Consol.  St  Ry.  Co..  73  N.  E.,  530;  187 
Mass.,  436. 
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D  mn.  Ma«saclitisett«  (HWH)  :  ^Unlfvd  Sitiics  .^uptfimv  Court.  A  s^trwt  rail- 
way cDiniMiuy  whose  el liirter  subjectfl  It  to  "hJI  the  duties,  JlnblJitfes,  and 
restrict loue  8et  fortli  lu  alj  genera  I  Uiws  now  or  Uerei^fter  In  force  re- 
in ting  to  street  raiJway  couJimuies,*'  Is  bound  by  tlie  requirejuent  of  a 
statute  previously  euaclc<lt  tbat  s^trpot  rjillwiiy  eoniiianies  »haU  traus- 
fiort  school  cbildreu  ut  ri  reduced  rate.  altUough  smh  statute  nmy  be 
uu constitutional  as  to  already  existing  cor|K>rftttoua.— ^Jadgnumt,  Com- 
luonweaJth  r.  Interstate  t'onsoL  St.  Ky.  Co.  (lOOG)^  73  N,  E,,  530;  1ST 
Mas^M  4M,  affirmed*  Interstate  ConsoL  Ht.  Ry.  Co,  r.  Common wea I tli, 
28  S.  Ct.,  2C;  207  U.  S.,  79;  Adv,  S.  V,  S.,  26;  52  L.  M. 

D  lrt)0,  Mossnchusett^  (11)06  J  :  A  vote  of  a  town  to  reof^en  a  school  which  had 
been  closed  by  the  school  fomniittee  hvid  to  require  a  reHs»tjrnmeut 
to  »uch  8cho<jl  of  pupiJs  who  had  prevlouBTy  attended  the  Bame.^Mnrs*? 
IK  Ashley,  79  N.  E,,  481, 

tinder  Rev.  I^wa,  chap.  42,  sec.  27,  a  school  committee  of  a  town 
lif^ld  autho risked  to  close  a  school  and  transfer  the  pupils,  reganflcHs  of 
:i  vote  of  tile  town  to  the  c*>ritrary* — Ibid, 

1000.  Minoeaata:  Amendhig  sec.  1321,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  tlie 
imwer^  and  duties  of  sch(xil  hoards  as  to  uod resident  pupila. 

IVovldlng  for  cases  wherein  a  person  holds  pr(^[ierty  and  tmys  tastes  to ' 
a  district  other  than  the  one  in  which  lie  resides. 

8e^\  1,  chap.  445,  Apr.  25.  imn, 

lOOL  Missouri;  Amending  stM?.  0704.  chap.  154,  art  1,  Revised  StiUute^  ISJM), 
relative  to  rules  and  regulations  and  admission  of  nouref^ident  pupils. 

Making  spat/lal  provision  that  a  child  with  only  one  parent  IKing  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  school  fn  any  district  In  the  Htate  without 
the  |>ayinent  of  a  tuitloa  fee. 

H.  B.  No.  550,  p.  425,  Mar,  20,  ltM>7, 

1002*.  MlBAouri:  Amending  sec.  9741,  chap.  154,  Revised  Statutes,  1809,  rela- 
tive to  school  districts. 

Providing  that  district*^  having  fewer  than  25  children  may  arrange  for 
admission  of  school  children  to  schools  of  other  districts.  Autliorlzlng 
payment  for  tuition  and  transijortatltai, 

H.  B.  No.  615,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1003.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  5477,  chap. 
79,  Compiled  Statutes,  1905  (sec.  11297,  Cobbey's  Annotated  Statutes, 
1903),  relative  to  attendance  of  children  in  school  districts  other  than 
the  one  of  residence. 

Providing  that  parents  or  guardians  of  transferred  pupils  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  district  to  which  such  pupils  are  transferred  on 
all  school  matters  except  that  of  issuing  bonds. 

Chap.  120,  Apr.  6,  1907. 

1004.  New  Hampshire:  Relating  to  the  transportation  of  school  children  on 

street  railroads. 
Authorizing  special  rates  for  children  traveling  to  and  from  schooL 

Chap.  131,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

D  1005.  New  Hampshire  (1906) :  Laws,  1903,  p.  13,  chap.  13,  requiring  every 
person  residing  In  a  school  district  in  which  a  public  school  is  annually 
taught  and  having  the  custody  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 
years,  to  cause  the  child  to  attend  public  school  all  the  time  the  school 
is  in  session,  when  construed  in  the  light  of  Laws,  1871,  p.  511,  chap.  2, 
sec.  1,  making  only  persons  residing  within  2  miles  of  a  school  amenable 
to  the  requirement,  Laws,  1878,  p.  183,  chap.  55,  and  Laws,  1885,  p.  253, 
chap.  43,  sec.  6,  reenacted  in  Pub.  Stat.,  1901,  chap.  92,  sec.  1,  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  school  money  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  scholars  residing  not  less  than  Ij  miles  from  school,  and 


A 
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Pub.  Stat,  1901,  chap.  93,  sec.  14,  omitting  tlie  2-miie  limitation  contained 
in  the  law  of  1871,  required  the  person  having  the  custody  and  control  of 
the  child  to  send  it  to  school  whenever  conveyance  was  provided,  but  did 
not  require  a  person,  living  at  a  distance  from  the  school  unreasonable 
for  the  child  to  walk,  to  convey  the  child  to  school  either  at  his  own 
expense  or  for  a  sum  thought  reasonable  by  the  school  board. — State  v. 
Hall.  64  A.,  1102;  74  N.  H..  61. 

1006.  New  Jersey:  See  enactment  No,  30, 

1007.  New  Jersey:   See  enactment  No,  105 J^, 

1008.  New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  182,  chap.  1,  Laws,  1903  (sp.  sess.  Oct  15), 
as  amended  by  chap.  241,  Acts,  1906,  relative  to  apportionment  of  state 
school  fund  by  county  superintendents. 

Providing,  In  addition  to  existing  apportionment  for  the  payment  of 
75  per  centum  of  cost  of  transportation  of  pupils  to  school  in  district 
other  than  that  in  which  they  reside,  provided  their  own  school  be  not 
closed  thereby. 

Chap.  122,  May  7,  1907. 

D  1009.  New  Jersey  (1907)  :  Failure  of  a  board  of  education  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  children  living  remote  from  the  schoolhouse,  under 
P.  L,  1902,  p.  108,  sec.  Ill,  is  not  a  failure  to  provide  suitable  school 
facilities  and  accommodations  within  sec.  120  of  the  same  act.  Judgment 
(Sup.,  1906)  62  A.,  1130,  affirmed.— Board  of  Education  of  Frelinghuysen 
Tp.  V.  Atwood,  65  A.,  990. 

School  law  (P.  L.,  1902,  p.  Ill,  sec.  120),  providing  a  penalty  against 
a  board  of  education  failing  to  provide  suitable  school  facilities  and  ac- 
commodations, being  highly  i)enal  in  its  consequences,  must  be  construed 
with  reasonable  strictness.    Judgment. — Ibid, 

1010.  Ohio:  Providing  for  transportation  of  pupils  in  village  school  districts 

with  attached  territory. 

Authorizing  transportation  to  be  i>aid  for  from  school  funds  of  village 
district.  Transportation  of  pupils  living  within  1  mile  of  schoolhouse 
optional  with  board  of  education. 

H.  B.  716,  p.  234,  Apr.  29,  1908. 

1011.  Oliio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  3922,  Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  the  susi)ensiou  of  schools  in  subdistricts,  and 
the  conveyance  of  pupils  to  other  districts. 

Subdistrict  schools  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  12  not  to  be 
8us])ended  under  certain  conditions.  Providing  for  sixty  days'  notice  for 
centralization  of  township  schools. 

H.  B.  723,  p.  203,  Apr.  24,  1908. 

1012.  Oliio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  3934,  Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  transportation  of  pupils  in  special  school 
districts. 

Authorizing  transportation  to  school  of  adjoining  district.  Changing 
residence  limit  for  transportation  from  one-half  to  1  mile. 

H.  B.  797,  p.  265,  May  1,  1908. 

D  1013.  Ohio  (1007)  :  Rev.  Stat,  sec.  4022a,  authorizing  children  living  more 
than  li  miles  from  their  assigned  school  to  attend  a  nearer  school  in  the 
same  district  or  in  another  district,  does  not  require  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  a  school  district  to  admit  children  to  a  school  outside  of  a  district 
in  which  they  reside,  unless  the  school  in  their  own  district  is  more  than 
li  miles  from  their  residence  and  more  remote  than  the  school  to  which 
admission  is  sought. — Boyce  v.  Board  of  Elducation  of  Mount  Carmel 
Special  School  Dist,  81  N.  E.,  437;  76  Ohio  St,  365. 
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1014.  PennsylTania:  Relative  to  attendance  of  pupils  at  more  comToilent 
schools  outside  district  of  residence. 

Permitting  children  residing  li  miles  or  more  by  public  road  from  the 
nearest  school  in  the  district  of  residence  to  attend  any  more  convenient 
school  in  any  other  district  without  the  consent  of  the  directors  or  con- 
trollers of  the  district  where  they  reside  or  where  they  may  attend,  for 
the  cost  of  tuition. 

Act  No.  121,  May  2,  1907. 

]01t5.  Vermont:   Src  enactment  Ao.   iH6. 

101H*.  Vermont:  Determining  the  qualiflcationK  of  pupils  attending  8i*hools  in 
other  towns. 

Requiring  pupils,  demanding  payment  of  tuition  in  schools  of  another 
town  under  provisions  of  act  No.  .'57,  Acts,  1904,  to  pass  an  entram-p 
examination. 

Act  No.  51.  Dec.  18,  1906.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

1017.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sees.  1492  and  1493.  relative  to  pei 

sons  who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools. 

Modifying  conditions  relative  to  admission  of  children  of  nonresident 
taxpayers. 

Chap,  400,  Mar.  16.  1906. 

1018.  Washington:   Amending  sec.  40,  chap.  118,  l^ws,  1897   (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  fiowers  and  duties  of  l>oards  of  directors. 

Providing  for  teachers'  contracts:  for  transportation  of  pupils  to  and 
from  school. 

Sec.  5,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

1019.  Wisconsin:   Creating  sees.   430—1    to   430— s,    inclusive,   Statutes,    1898L 

relative   to  state  aid   to  school   districts  furnishing  transportation    for 
pupils. 

Emi>oworing  electors  of  school  district  to  authorize  school  board  <»r 
town  board  of  s<-hool  dirootors  to  cuter  into  agreements  to  com|><»nsate 
parents  r>r  ;:nardlans  for  transi>ortation  of  pupils.  Providing  for  rate  of 
pompcnsation,  and  in  certain  cases  rcinibiirsenicnl  of  school  di.stricts  by 
the  Stat<*  of  iinir  the  expenditure. 

Chap.  49(5,  July  [},  P.K)7. 

J020.  Wisconsin:  Creatiu;:  sees.  41H;q.  41K>r,  4tH)S,  and  49()t.  Statutes,  isDs, 
relative  t(»  state  aid  to  rural  s<*hools. 

•'  Secttox  4f)(Wi.  Whenever  the  ^'lectors  of  any  rural  school  district  or 
subdistrict  shall  direct  the  hoard  to  close  the  district  or  sul)distriet  whool 
and  provide  trans|)ortation  and  tuition  for  all  |)ersons  of  school  age  who 
may  attend  any  state  graded  school  or  th(»  grades  below  the  high  school 
in  the  frei^  hijrh  school  district,  each  such  rural  district  or  subdistrict 
shall  receive  aid  in  the  sum  of  seventy-tive  dollars  annually  upon  com- 
plying: with  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  Transportation  shall  be  ])rovided  for  at  least  thirty-two  wtM»ks. 
including  legal  holidays. 

••(2)  The  averagt*  daily  attendance  of  the  pupils  transporttnl  from  any 
district  or  subdistrict  to  any  state  gradiMl  scliool  or  fret*  high  school  dis- 
trict, under  th(^  pr(>visions  of  this  act  shall  be  eighty  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  enroIle<l  for  lrans])ortation  during  each  term  of  school. 

••(.'J)  Hach  driv(M*  contracted  with  shall  ho  of  excellent  moral  character, 
trustworthy  and  n»sponsible.  and  shall  furnish  a  s^ife  team  with  suitable 
and  comfortabU*  c(»nveyance.  well  supplied  with  prottrtions  against  stormy 
and  inclement  weather. 

"(4)  The  clerks  of  each  district  or  subdistrict  taking  advantage  of  this 
act  shall  make*  a  special  report  to  th(»  state  sui>erintendent  of  public  in- 
struction showing  that  tlie  above  conditions  have  l)een  complied  with. 

*'  Si:c.  JlW'ir.  The  school  district  board  shall  embody  in  the  notices  of 
every  annual  or  s|>wlal  meeting  at  which  any  or  all  of  the  al)ove  matters 
aro  fo  be  considered,  a  statement  to  that  effect,  that  the  question  of  trans- 
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porta tion  of  children  will  be  voted  upon,  said  notices  to  be  posted  as  pro- 
vided for  In  sections  428  and  427  of  the  statutes. 

"  Sec.  4968.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated 
annually  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state  treasury  to  enable  the  state 
superintendent  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  act;  the  above  sum,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  apportioned  in  a  si>ecial  apportion- 
ment on  or  before  the  first  of  .November  of  each  year. 

*•  Sec.  496t.  Each  district  taking  advantage  of  this  act,  shall  receive  the 
same  apportionment  of  the  state  and  other  taxes  as  provided  by  law,  as 
would  have  been  received  had  school  been  maintained  in  the  district.'* 

Chap.  553,  July  10, 1907. 


(0  Compulsary  Attendance;  Child  Labor;  Truancy. 

No  portion  of  the  entire  mass  of  legislation  affecting  public  educa- 
tion points  more  definitely  to  progress  than  the  body  of  enactments 
relating  to  compulsory  attendance  and  child  labor.  The  mere  num- 
ber of  these  enactments  is  full  of  meaning  and  clearly  indicative  of 
the  determination  of  the  States  to  protect  themselves  by  safeguard- 
ing the  educational  and  social  rights  of  children.  A  review  and 
comparison  of  the  principal  features  of  the  enactments  bring  to  light 
unmistakable  tendencies  to  widen  the  age  limitations,  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  annual  school  attendance,  to  require  certain  degrees  of 
educational  advancement  as  an  essential  condition  of  exemption  from 
attendance,  to  give  to  school  officials  far  greater  authority  in  the 
determination  of  what  constitutes  satisfactory  compliance  with  the 
Idw,  and  to  bring  defective  children  (deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble- 
minded) within  the  scope  of  operation  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
requirements. 

Along  with  the  laws  regulating  compulsory  attendance  is  also  pre- 
sented in  generally  briefer  form  those  regulating  child  labor.  These 
latter  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  complement  of  the 
former.  Not  only  has  there  been  during  the  past  biennium  a  very 
noticeable  activity  throughout  the  country  in  providing  for  more 
effective  laws  than  those  now  existing,  both  as  regards  the  labor  and 
the  education  of  children,  especially  in  cities,  but  certain  new  enact- 
ments are  representative  of  a  wider  recognition  of  the  positive  social 
values  inherent  in  these  protective  measures  for  children.  The  child- 
labor  laws  of  Arkansas  (1022),  of  Florida  (1027),  of  Georgia  (1029), 
of  Kentucky  (1034),  (1035),  of  Louisiana  (1036),  of  Mississippi 
(1047),  of  Missouri  (1048),  of  Montana  (1050),  of  Nebraska  (1051), 
and  of  Virginia  (1078)  are  representative  of  the  effort  of  the  South- 
em  States  to  protect  their  children  from  the  deteriorating  influences 
of  early  labor.  These  measures,  in  spite  of  evident  weaknesses,  are 
hopeful  forerunners  of  more  comprehensive  ones. 

Of  the  compulsory  education  laws,  those  of  Delaware  (1026), 
Illinois  (1031),  Michigan  (1041),  Missouri  (1049),  New  Jersey 
(1054),  New  York  (1056-1058),  North  Carolina  (1060),  North  Da- 
kota (1064),  Oklahoma  (1068),  Virginia  (1079),  Washin^ow<^V<;s%^^^ 
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and  Wisconsin  (1085)  may  be  selected  as  illustrating  the  several 
phases  of  the  modern  movement  of  guaranteeing  that  every  child 
shall  have  at  least  a  minimum  of  education. 

3021.  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2231   (sec.  101,  chap.  11,  tit  19),  Revised  Stat- 
utes, 1901,  relative  to  tlie  school  attendance  of  children. 

Prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  and  pro- 
viding i)enalty  for  violation. 

I^engthening  i)eriosd  of  compulsory  school  attendance  from  "at  least 
twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  six  weeks  of  which  time  shall  be  consecutive," 
to  "  six  school  months,  of  which  twenty  school  weeks  shall  be  consecu- 
tive." Attendance  to  begin  within  two  weeks  after  opening  of  school. 
Providing  for  comi)ulsory  attendance  of  childfen  between  14  and  16  un- 
able to  read  and  write  English  language.  Further  limiting  exceptions. 
Sec.  2,  chap.  67.    Mar.  21,  1907.    (July  1,  1907.) 

1022.  Arkansas:   Regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  and  manu- 

facturing  establishments.     (Amending    sees.   1947    and    1952,     Kirby's 
Digest,  1904.) 

Prohibiting  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age;  exempting 
canneries  during  school  vacation  period. 

Prohibiting  on  and  after  Sept.  1,  1907,  employment  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age;  excei)ting  ori)hans,  and  children  of  widowed  mothers, 
and  aged  and  disjibled  fathers;  requiring  certificates  of  de])endency. 

I'rohibiting,  aiso,  on  and  after  Sept.  1,  1907,  employment  of  any  child 
under  14  years  of  age,  **  unless  he  or  she  can  write  his  or  her  name, 
and  8inii>le  sentences  and  shall  have  attended  school  for  twelve  weeks  of 
the  prweding  year,  six  of  which  school  attendance  shall  be  consecutive; 
and  no  such  child  as  aforesaid  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years 
shall  be  so  employed  unless  such  child  shall  have  attended  school  for 
twelve  weeks  of  the  preceding  year,  six  weeks  of  which  school  attend- 
ance shall  be  consecutive;  and  at  the  end  of  each  year,  until  such  child 
shall  have  passe<l  the  public  school  age,  an  aflldavlt  certi^ng  to  such 
attendance,  ns  is  requirwi  by  this  section,  shall  be  furnished  to  the  em- 
ployer by  the  parent  or  guardian  or  jwrson  sustaining  imrental  relations 
to   such   child. 

"The  i)rovisi()ns  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  children  entering 
such  employment  at  the  age  of  14  or  less." 

Providing  penalties  for  violations  of  regulations. 

Act  No.  456,  May  -Jt).  liXM. 

1023.  California:   Amending  sees.  8.  4.  5.  and  0,  chap.  270.  I^ws,  100,*],  relatlnj: 

to  Uw  enforcement   of  the  educational  rifjhts  of  children  and  providing' 
penalties  for  violation;  adding  sck*.  7A  thereto. 

Kxt ending:  provisions  to  include  school  districts  having  at  lea.st  CAM) 
census  children,  and  providing:  for  truants  in  districts  and  counties 
having  no  i)arental  school. 

Authorizing  school  district  trustees  to  raise  money  for  establishment  of 
inirental  school. 

Chap.  77,  Mar.  4,  11>()7. 

1024.  California:  Amending   sec.   5.   chap.   18,    Statutes,    1905.    regulating   the 
employment  and  hotu's  of  labor  of  children. 

Definlnir  the  term  "horticulture"  s<^  as  to  include  the  curing  and 
drying,  but   not  canning,  of  fruit. 

Sec.  T)  places  horticultural  labor  during  time  schools  are  not  in  scission 
among   the  exempt    classes. 

Chai).  322,  Mar.  10.  11X)7. 

102r>.  California:    Amending    s<h'.   2,    chap.    IS,    r.tatutes,    V.H)'*,    regulating    the 
employment   of  children. 

Providing  that  attendance  ollicers  shall  have  right  to  enter  places  of 
employment  for  the  puri>ose  of  Investigating  violations  of  child  lalxu*  or 
compulsory  education  act. 

Chap.  .724,  Mar.  23,  1007. 
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1026*.  Delaware:  Relating  to  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  th<» 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

Providing  that  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  must  attend  pub- 
lic or  private  day  school  at  least  Ave  months  annually,  unless  excused  by 
school  officers.  School  district  to  have  power  to  reduce  time  to  not  less 
than  three  months. 

Method  of  prosecution  for  violations,  and  penalties. 

Authorizing  establishment  of  truant  schools  or  commitment  to  Ferris 
Reform  School. 

Authorizing  employment  of  attendance  officers,  and  providing  for  duties 
and  compensation. 

Comi>elling  assessors  to  take  school  census  and  report  same  to  county 
superintendent,  latter  to  fon\'ard  to  school-teacher  a  list  of  children  in 
district.  Teacher  to  reiwrt  everj'  month  absent  children  to  county  sui)erin- 
tendent  and  truant  officer. 

Providing  that  the  state  treasurer  shall  withhold  one-fourth  the  state 
dividend  from  any  school  neglecting  to  enforce  this  act. 

Chap.  121,  Mar.  15,  1907. 

1027.  Florida:  Prohibiting  the  employment  of  minors  under  a  certain  age  in 
certain  places  and  occupations. 

Prohibiting  employment  of  children  under  12  j-ears  of  age  in  factories 
and  in  certain  occupations.  Providing  that  children  under  12  may  be  em- 
ployed under  certain  conditions  when  public  schools  are  not  in  session; 
providing  for  certificates  authorizing  such  employment;  limiting  hours  of 
labor;  providing  for  records,  and  prescribing  penalties. 

E2xcepting  household  or  agricultural  work. 

Chap.  5686  (act  No.  91 ),  May  29,  1907.     (June  28, 1907.) 

1028.  Georgia:  Amending  act  No.  339,  p.  456,  Local  and  Private  Laws,  1872, 
regulating  public  instruction  in  the  county  of  Richmond. 

Establishing  under  certain  conditions  a  system  of  compulsory  education 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12.  Excepting  those  exempted  by 
provisions  of  child-labor  act  (act  No.  399,  p.  98.  Aug.  1,  1906).  Authoriz- 
ing county  board  of  education  to  compel  attendance  of  such  children  **  for 
the  majority  of  the  school  days  in  each  school  month  of  seven  months  of 
the  school  year  as  established  by  said  board." 

Providing  for  attendance  of  indigent  children,  for  attendance  uiwn  ai>- 
proved  private  schools,  for  the  appointment  of  truant  officers.  Desig- 
nating violation  of  the  act  by  parent  or  guardian  as  misdemeanor.  Pro- 
viding for  submission  of  act  to  qualified  voters  of  Richmond  CJounty  for 
approval,  Oct.,  1908. 

Act  No.  74,  p.  327,  Aug.  16,  1907. 

1029.  Georgia:  Regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  and  manu- 

facturing establishments,  and  providing  for  the  punishment  of  violations 
of  the  regulations  prescribed. 

No  child  under  10  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  manu- 
facturing establishment  under  any  circumstances.  No  child  under  12 
to  be  employed  excepting  orphans  and  children  of  widows  or  disabled 
fathers.     (Jan.  1,  1907.) 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  to  be  employed  "  unless  he  or  she  can 
write  his  or  her  name  and  simple  sentences,  and  shall  have  attended  school 
for  twelve  weeks  of  the  preceding  year,  six  weeks  of  which  school  at- 
tendance shall  be  consecutive;  and  no  such  child  aforesaid  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  years  shall  be  so  employed  unless  such  child  shall  have 
attended  school  for  twelve  weeks  of  the  preceding  year,  six  weeks  of 
which  school  attendance  shall  be  consecutive;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
year  until  such  child  shall  have  passed  the  public  school  age,  an  affidavit 
certifying  to  such  attendance  as  is  required  by  this  section,  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  employer  by  the  parent  or  guardian  or  person  sustaining 
parental  relation  to  such  child.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  children  entering  such  employment  at  the  age  of  14  or  loss." 
(Jan.  1.  1JK)S.) 

Act  No.  3SK),  IK  98.  Aug.  1,  lOCKi. 
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1030*.  Idaho:  Prescribing  and  regulating  the  employment  of  minors  in  certain 
occupations. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  not  to  be  employed  during  hours  in 
which  public  schools  are  in  session ;  children  above  12  may  be  employed 
during  regular  vacation  of  two  weeks  or  more  of  the  public  schools. 
Illiterate  minors  under  16  not  to  be  employed  during  hours  In  which  pub- 
lic schools  are  in  session. 

**  Sec.  2.  No  minor  who  is  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  during  the  hours  that  the 
public  schools  of  the  school  district  in  which  he  resides  are  In  session. 
unless  he  can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sent^ices  In  the 
English  language,  and  has  received  instruction  In  spelling,  English  gram- 
mar, and  geography  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions,  or  has  similar  attainments  In 
another  language." 

Providing  for  records  of  minors  employed :  limiting  time  and  hoora  of 
employment:  providing  penalties  for  violation. 

H.  B.  No.  134.  p.  248.  Mar.  12.  1907. 

1031*. ^Illinois:  Amending  sees.  1.  4,  and  5.  p.  296,  Acts,  1897.  as  amended,  p. 
308,  Acts,  1903  (sees.  313,  314,  and  316,  Hurd*s  Revised  Statutes.  1905). 
relative  to  promotion  of  attendance  of  children  in  schools  and  prevention 
of  truancy. 

Lengthening  period  of  required  attendance,  in  place  of  7  to  14,  to  7  to 
16,  excepting  children  between  14  and  16  necessarily  and  lawfully  em- 
ployed during  school  hours.  Defining  penalty  for  false  statements  con- 
cerning children  employed. 

S.  B.  237,  p.  520,  May  25,  1907. 

1082.  Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2823f,  Code,  1897,  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  tbe 
compulsory  education  law. 

Granting  county  superintendents  authority  to  serve  notice  upon  school 
officers  neglecting  to  enforce  provisions  of  act 

Chap.  154,  Apr.  13,  1907. 

10.S3.  Kansas:  Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  423,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  attendance  of 

pupils  in  schools,  to  truancy,  and  to  truant  officers. 

Making  sporinl  provisions  for  the  apix)intment  of  truant  officers  iu 
cities  of  the  tlrst  and  second  classes.  Providing  for  method  of  notifica- 
tion of  parents  or  jruardians  of  violation  of  attendance  requirements,  and 
also  pr(M'e<lnre  for  prosecution. 

Children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  not  to  be  employed  during 
school  sessions.     Exemptions.     Tenalties  for  violations. 

Chap.  317,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

1034.  Kentucky:  Repealing  chap.  10,  Laws,  1902,  making  it  unlawful  to  employ 
a  child  less  tlian  11  years  of  age  in  workshops,  mines,  mills,  or  factories, 
and  repealing  chap.  o2,  I^nvs,  IIMMJ,  as  amending  the  foregoing  act,  and 
re^'ulatinjr  the  employment,  use,  and  protection  of  child  labor  in  mills, 
mines,  factories,  etc.,  and  enacting  a   substitute. 

Children  under  11  not  to  be  employed  during  school  term.  Children 
between  14  and  10  may  be  employed  under  certain  conditions.  Provid- 
ing for  employment  certificates,  and  defining  the  character  and  conditions 
of  issuanc(»  thereof.  Prescribing  duties  of  truant  officers.  Defining  cer- 
tain conditions  oT  emi>loyment  of  children  under  10,  and  prohibiting 
certain  employments  in  their  case.  Kfl'ectlve  Sept.  1,  1908,  and  for 
certain  children  already  employed  Sept.  1,  10<)9. 

Chap.  00,  Mar.  18,  VM)H.     (Sept.  1,  1908.) 

lo.'i.').  Kentucky:  Repealing  chap.  94,  Laws,  1904,  relative  to  school  attendanc** 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  in  cities  of  the  first,  st»cond. 
third,  and  fourth  classes.  Enacting  a  substitute  to  promote  and  comiK'l 
attendance  of  children  in  schools  and  to  ja-event  truancy  in  cities  of  the 
ijrst,  swond,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  and  to  enable  boards  of  education 
or  })Onvi]s  of  school  tvusteos  ot  cUV^^s  v»f  the  first  and  .second  clasj?es  to 
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establish  and  maintain  parental  or  tmant  schools  for  the  care  and  disci- 
pline of  truant  children  and  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  truancy. 

Increasing  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with  provisions  of  act.  Pro- 
viding for  proofs  and  records  of  age  of  children:  for  the  qualifications 
and  compensation  and  powers  and  duties  of  truant  officers,  and  for  better 
means  of  enforcing  attendance  of  children  within  prescribed  age  limits. 

Chap.  68,  Mar.  19.  1908. 

1086.  Louisiana:  Regulating  the  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  of  the  State;  providing  for  the  issuance  of  age  certificates;  pro- 
viding necessary  regulations  for  sanitary  conditions  and  mechanical 
devices  In  mills,  factories,  mines,  and  packing  houses,  manufacturing 
establishments,  workshops,  laundries,  millinery  or  dressmaking  stores, 
or  mercantile  establishments  in  which  more  than  five  persons  are  em- 
ployed, or  in  any  theater,  concert  hall,  or  in  or  about  any  place  of 
amusement  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  made  or  sold,  or  in  any 
bowling  alley,  bootblacking  establishment,  freight  or  passenger  elevator, 
or  in  the  transmission  or  distribution  of  messages,  either  telegraph  or 
telephone,  or  any  other  messages,  or  merchandise,  or  in  any  other  occu- 
pation not  herein  enumerated  which  may  be  deemed  unhealthful  or 
dangerous,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  factory  Inspector,  and 
fixing  penalties  for  any  violation. 

Act  No.  301,  July  9,  1908. 

1037.  Massachusetts:  Amending  sec.  31,  chap.  106,  Revised  Laws,  1902,  as 
amended  by  chap.  432,  Acts,  1904,  and  by  chap.  213,  Acts,  1905,  relative 
to  the  approval  of  age  and  schooling  certificates  of  minors. 

Adding  provision  that  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  th« 
Lyman  School  for  Boys  or  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  shall 
be  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  age  and  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to 
write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  of  a  child  who  has 
been  an  Inmate  of  such  school. 

Chap.  224,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

D  1038.  Massachusetts  (1907)  :  Attendance  on  any  one  of  the  schools  required 
to  be  maintainiMl  by  Rev.  Laws,  chap.  42,  sees.  10,  11,  12,  15,  and  16,  can 
not  take  the  place  of  the  compulsory  attendance  on  public  schools  estab- 
lished under  sees.  1  and  2. — Commonwealth  r.  Connecticut  Valley  St 
Ry.  Co.,  82  N.  E.,  19. 

1089.  Michigan:  Providing  for  the  conpulsory  education  of  deaf  children. 

Requiring  attendance  of  every  deaf  child  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
18  at  some  day  school  for  the  deaf.  Providing  for  the  transportation  to 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf  of  children  of  indigent  parents,  and,  in 
case  of  children  under  12  years  of  age,  of  parent  also. 

Making  application  of  the  provisions  of  act  No.  200,  Acts,  1905  (compul- 
sory education),  relative  to  •enforcement  and  penalties. 

Act  No.  48,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

1040.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  2,  act  No.  260,  Acts,  1881  (sec.  5554,  CJompiled 
Laws,  1897),  as  amended  by  act  No.  236,  Acts,  1905,  relative  to  protec- 
tion of  children. 

Including  bowling  alleys  in  list  of  places  prohibited  to  minors  und^^r  17. 

Act  No.  55,  Apr.  25,  1907. 

1041*.  Michigan:  Amending  sees.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  act  No.  200,  Acts,  1905,  pro- 
viding for  the  compulsory  education  of  children,  and  for  penalties  for 
failure  In  compliance. 

Raising  upper  limit  of  compulsory  attendance  from  15  to  16  (formerly 
7  to  15,  inclusive).  Defining  more  accurately  conditions  for  exemption; 
special  provision  for  children  12  to  14  years  of  age  while  in  attendance  at 
confirmation  classes.  Defining  more  accurately  manner  of  enforcement, 
and  prescribing  In  greater  detail  duties  of  enforcing  officers.  Numerous 
minor  amendments. 
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D  i(H2,  MIclifgaii  (IfKW)  :  Pnh.  Acts,  l.S»5*  p.  20,%  net  Ko,  95w  prtividrd  fcir  tlie 
nmipuleor.v  education  of  chUdren  Uetw<^n  tlw  ngf»«  of  h  flud  j  j  y«ir«<  and 
In  clHea  bef%v«?cD  fhe  flg**B  of  7  nud  lU  years.  Pub,  Acli*,  1901,  i*.  lli*» 
act  No.  83.  proridixi  for  siiclx  ecluaitioii  between  tb**  nc(>js  of  8  wnd  15, 
nnd  lu  c[tle«  betw*a*ni  7  atid  15*  Acts,  ino?>,  p,  2S*6,  wot  ^%x  2*J0.  prDvliU^ 
for  MMfh  education  uf  childi'^n  '^betwf^ti  and  lueUMlltij;"  tli(^  nipr^s  of  7 
ntid  in  j-enrs.  i/fM,  tlml  Uio  lattf^r  mntnte  (\twn  not  apply  to  clilMn^i 
tluHng  tiie  t5tlj  year  uud  until  tbey  htH^omo  Wti  tUi!  liih*nt  bploir  t(»  t\x 
tUt?  Banie  age  Hinit  for  M  children  ut  such  a  time  in  thoir  llve««  nnd  for 
auch  n  term  Ijetwfieu  the  extreiues  of  the  foruier  acta,  an  exijerieuco  hud 
Bht>\vn  to  hvf  uiotft  mitiMfactofy, — Jutiksoii  i\  MnsiHi»  lOy  N»  W.,  *»UT,  la 
Detroit  l,e^.  N,.  4tS(>. 

1045.  Mieiilgaii;  AineudJog  sec.  4,  act  No*  144.  Act&,  1901*  Ptdatlve  to  the 
(jijwprs  of  htmrdis  of  trust  ee«  of  townshli*  high  sivhools, 

Antliorl^tug:  adm!«Hlou   of   iHipllH   Mtuve  the  wixth    f formerly   tdghtb) 
urnde.     I }xt ending  eompul^^ry  iHlufutlou  laws  to  mild  ^cbonls. 
Authorizing  isti)eclai  election 8  or  meetings. 

Act  No.  126,  June  .1,  ll>07. 

toy.  >llcliigiiu:  Aineudlng  Boe,  2,  net  No*  Il3,  Acts,  lt)01,  as  a tu ended  by  fl<t 
No,  171,  Acli*»  11K>5,  relative  to  eniplojmeut  of  chlldreu* 

Raising  ttg(i  of  4>njpJoytneiit  r>f  rhUdreu  in  places  of  amusemetif  where 
llquor«  nre  sold  from  14  to  21  yeurs. 

Sec.  1,  pp.  223-224*  act  No.  im  June  IS,  1^1117. 

1045*,  Mitmettoiti;  Rei»e»inug  H«*cft,  lfi04,  ls<>n,  l^KJ*  18(17,  180-^  ISOO,  ISKH, 
nud  1811,  HevlKed  I^wh,  IfWri,  relative  to  the  employment  of  elitldren, 
flnd  ennetlng  a  more  cmiiirebenelvt*  measure. 

Prohibiting  emuloyment  of  cliildren  under  14  years  of  age  during 
any  part  of  tbe  term  ilurimi  whicli  the  public  sehot^ls  fire  In  nrs^lon. 
Providing  for  cuiuloyuonit  ciTlidcatpfs  for  tldldren  between  14  nnd  M 
yean*  of  ag^,  to  be  Isatuxl  hv  suj>erln  ten  dent  of  WL^bools;  describing  ver- 
tlflcate. 

Limiting  hours  of  tabor  for  ehlldi'en  uuder  16*  Providing  penAltles 
for  violation*  and  prohthltlng  cert  a  hi  iK-cuiiations  to  children*  Pro- 
viding for  phyelcians'  certlflcntes  In  cerlaln  cases. 

Chap.  299,  Apr.  22,  1907. 

104C.  Minnesota:  Amending  chap.  26,  Revised  I^ws,  1905,  relative  to  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  by  adding  sec.  1937a,  requiring  the  attendance 
upon  school  of  deaf  children. 

Requiring  attendance  of  deaf  childi'en  between  8  and  20  years  of  age 
upon  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf.  Providing  exceptions,  penalties, 
and  partial  census. 

Chap.  407,  Apr.  25,  1907. 

1047.  Mississippi:  Regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  mills,  factories, 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  and  providing  for  Inspection  of  work- 
ing places,  and  for  the  punishment  of  violations. 

Children  under  12  not  to  be  employed  In  any  mill,  factory,  or  manu- 
facturing establishment.  Prescribing  maximum  number  of  hours  of 
labor,  and  other  conditions  of  employment,  for  children  under  16.  In- 
spections to  be  made  by  sheriffs  and  county  health  officers.     Penalties. 

Chap.  99,  Mar.  21,  1908. 

1048*.  Missouri:  Regulating  the  employment  of  children  In  gainful  occupations 
and  providing  penalties  for  violation. 

Prohibiting  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  and  limit- 
ing hours  of  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age;  applying 
only  to  cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Prescribing  duties  of  em- 
ployees; providing  for  age  certificates  to  be  Issued  by  state  factory 
Inspector ;  prohibiting  certain  employments  to  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  and  placing  enforcement  of  act  under  control  of  state  factory 
lns|)ector.    Providing  penalties. 

S.  H.  No.  8,  p.  80,  Mar.  20,  1007. 
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l(Vin.  Missouri:  Euforciiig  in  cities  of  500,000  iubabitaiits  or  over  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  every  child  in  the  State  to  an  education,  and  pro- 
viding for  truant  and  parental  schools  and  attendance  oflBcers,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  children  during  school  hours.  Repealing,  so 
far  as  applicable  to  such  cities,  act  of  Apr.  11,  1905  (p.  146). 

Compulsory  attendance  for  all  children  between  8  and  14  years,  and 
for  children  l)etween  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  not  actively  and  regu- 
larly employed,  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  hours  each  day.  Providing 
for  exemptions,  for  attendance  oflBicers,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
parental  and  truant  schools.  Prohibiting  employment  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  16,  unless  provided  with  prescribed  certificates. 
(Applies  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis.) 

S.  B.  No.  364,  p.  428.  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1050.  Montana:  Prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  in  certain  occupations 

under  the  age  of  16  years;  providing  for  the  registration  of  the  age  of  all 
children,  and  for  the  issuance  of  an  age  certificate  and  the  41f position  of 
the  same;  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  In  certain  occupations 
without  such  certificate;  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and 
providing  penalties  for  violations. 

Employment  under  16  years  of  age  prohibited.  Age  certificates  to  be 
issued  by  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry. 

Chap.  99,  Mar.  5.  1907. 

1051.  Nebraska:  Kegulatlng  the  employment  and  use  of  child  labor,  and  pro- 
viding for  enforcement  of  provisions  and  penalties  for  violations. 

Prohibiting  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  specified 
occuiMitions  during  hours  when  public  schools  are  in  session.  Requiring 
employment  certificates  to  be  issuwl  by  8ui)erintendent  of  schools  for 
children  between  14  and  16  years  employed.  Prescribing  conditions  of 
certificate.  Limiting  hours  of  labor  and  prohibiting  certain  occuimtlons 
to  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  Providing  i>eualties  and  pro- 
cedure in  violations. 

Chap.  66,  Mar.  30,  1907. 

10.^)2.  Nebraska:  Rer>ealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  1,  subdiv.  16, 
chap.  79,  Compiled  Statutes,  1005  (sec.  11293,  Cobbey's  Annotated  Stat- 
utes, Supplement,  1905),  relative  to  compulsory  attendance. 

Providing  that  in  city  and  metropolitan  city  school  districts  children 
lietween  7  and  16  years  of  age  shall  attend  a  public  day  school  for  the 
full  period  each  school  year  in  which  the  public  day  schools  are  In  ses- 
sion. Defining  more  accurately  conditions  of  attendance  uix)n  evening 
"schools. 

Chap.  131,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

1053.  New  Jersey:  Supplementing  cliap.  — ,   Laws,   1896    (Revisal  of  1896), 

relative  to  the  punishment  of  crimes. 

Prohibiting  unaccompanitMl  minors  under  16  years  of  age  from  attend- 
ing dance  halls,  theaters,  shows.  Excepting  school  and  pier  entertain- 
ments. Prohibiting  sale  of  liquor  to  minors  under  18  years;  also  prohib- 
iting such  minors  from  frequenting  billiard  halls. 

Chap.  185,  Apr.  13,  1908. 

1054.  New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  153,  chap.  1,  Laws,  1903  (sp.  sess.),  relative 

to  school  attendance. 

Raising  upper  limit  of  compulsory  attendance  from  14  to  17.  Pre- 
scribing subjects  to  be  taught.  Exempting  children  above  15  completing 
the  grammar  school,  when  regularly  and  lawfully  employed;  those  not 
employed  to  attend  high  or  manual  trainhig  school.  Transportation  of 
such  children  residing  in  districts  not  provided  with  such  schools. 

Chap.  231.  Apr.  13,  lOOS. 
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1055.  New  York:  Amending  sec*  3,  tit*  16,  chap.  556,  Laws,  18&4  (Ck>nBoUdAt«d 

School  Lflwl,  Bs  added  to  by  chap.  3T1.  LawR,  ISM,  as  amended  bj  chap. 
fK)6,  LawB,  18Sm,  and  by  ctiap.  450,  Laws,  1903;  amending  sec  6,  tXL  16, 
t»hap,  550.  T^vvis,  Ift^M,  an  amended  by  chap,  459,  Laweu  1903,  and  clwf^ 
2SiK  Laws,  190ri,  relathc*  to  ern»p«lfM:>ry  education. 
Inserting  definite  provision  eouceming  school  record  certlficat^a 

CMp.  lOa,  Apr.  3,  1907. 

1CKHS.  New  Xorkt  Amending  sec,  71^  chap.  415,  Lawa,  1897,  ai  amended  by  chap. 
184,  Laws,  1903,  and  cbap,  51B,  Lawn,  1905;  amending  Bee,  73  of  said 
chapter,  as  amended  by  chap,  1S4,  Laws,  1903:  amending  sec.  1^  of 
Mild  chapter,  a^  am^ided  by  chap.  255,  Laws,  1903,  and  chap,  51S,  Laws, 
1905;  and  amending  sec,  105  of  said  cha[iter,  :if*  amendetl  by  chap*  255, 
I^WB,  1JK)3,  i-elaMre  to  Issuance  of  employment  L-ertlflcates  for  children 
In  factories  and  mercantile  e^tabllshmentit. 

Dlstfugui«hing   the  different    kliuU  of  age   evidence  and    prescribing 
order    of  con bI deration.     Provisions    regarding  a    pbyalelan'a    eertiticate 
added.     Number  of  days  of  requiretl  ntiendauce  to  be  during  the  ficelpe  ^ 
months.  Instead  of  the  school  year,  preceding;  14th  birthday,  ■ 

Chap.  2U1,  May  0,  1907,     (Oct,  1,  1907/1       ■ 

1057,  New  Tork:  Amending  see.  3,  tit  16;,  chap.  550,  Lawa,  1894  (Consolldatid 

School  LawK  aa  added  by  chap,  671,  Laws,  1894,  and  amended  by  chAp. 
006,  Laws,  1896,  ehap,  459,  I^ws,  1903,  and  chap,  103,  I>awi»,  1907: 
amending  sec.  4  of  said  title,  as  added  by  chap,  671,  Laws,  1S94,  a» 
amende*i  by  cha|J.  tM>6,  l^iws,  18®(J,  and  by  chap.  459,  Laws,  llt03 ;  hisertbig 
!*ee,  4a  Into  said  title;  and  amending  i3ec.  5  of  said  tllle,  as  added  by 
ehap*  671,  Laws,  1894,  and  amended  by  chap.  459,  Laws,  1903,  chap,  280, 
IJlws;  1905,  and  chap,  103,  I^awg,  11)07,  relative  to  compulsory  education 
of  children. 

Harmonizing,  with  respect  to  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classea, 
provlsious  of  compulirtory  educafmn  iiud  labor  liiws  n^lathi^  tu  employ- 
m^it  certificates,  and  increasing  requirements  and  data  ll5r  school  record 
certificates  for  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

"  Section  4a.  Any  principal  or  chief  executive  oflicer  of  a  school  to 
whom  application  shall  have  been  made  for  a  school  record  required 
under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  shall  issue  such  school  record  to 
said  child  as  follows:  Such  school  record  shall  be  issued  and  signed  by 
the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  such  child 
has  attended  and  shall  be  furnished,  on  demand,  to  a  child  entitled 
thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health.  It  shall 
contain  a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the 
public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  schools  for  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday  or  during  the  twelve  months  next  pre- 
ceding his  application  for  such  school  record  and  is  able  to  read  and 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  EJnglish  language,  and  has  received  during 
such  period  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar 
and  geography  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arith- 
metic up  to  and  including  fractions.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give 
the  date  of  birth  and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of 
the  school  and  the  name  of  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian." 

Chap.  585,  July  15,  1907.     (Sept  1,  1907.) 

1058.  New  York:  Amending  art  12,  chap.  415,  Laws,  1897,  as  added  to  by  chap. 

151,  Laws,  1903,  as  amended  by  chap.  519,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  chil-' 
dren  working  in  streets  and  public  places  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes. 

Adding  prohibition  relative  to  sale  of  magazines  and  periodicals. 
Providing  that  the  district  superintendent  or  other  ofi^cial  appohited  by 
the  board  of  education,  before  issuing  a  permit  or  badge,  "  shall  also 
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haye  received,  examined  and  placed  on  file  the  written  statement  of  the 
principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  the  child  Is  attend- 
ing, stating  that  such  child  is  an  attendant  at  such  school,  that  he  is  of 
the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  his  age  and  physically  fit  for  such 
employment,  and  that  said  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  approves 
the-  granting  of  a  permit  and  badge  to  such  child."  Principals  must  also 
keep  complete  lists  of  all  children  in  their  schools  possessing  permits 
and  badges.  Changing  date  of  expiration  to  the  first  day  of  January, 
and  requiring  change  of  color  for  badge  each  year.  Adding  provision 
"  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  "  to  section  relating  to  limit  of  hours. 
Providing  for  revocation  and  surrender  of  permits  and  badges. 

Chap.  588,  July  16,  1907.     (Oct.  1,  1907.) 

1059.  North  Carolina:  Relative  to  compulsory  attendance  in  Goldsboro  Town- 
ship, Wayne  County. 

Providing  for  compulsory  attendance  of  children  between  7  and  16 
years.    Provisos,  exemptions,  p«ialties,  etc.     (Kefers  to  city  of  Golds- 
boro.) 
Amended  by  chap.  778,  Mar.  8,  1907,  making  act  effective  Jan.  15,  1909. 

Chap.  375,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

1060*.  North  GaroUna:   RequirUig  attendance  upon  public  schools. 

Providing  for  the  submission  of  the  question  of  compulsory  attendance, 
upon  petition  of  any  township  or  school  district,  by  the  county  board  of 
education.    Prescribing  procedure  for  such  elections. 

In  townships  and  districts  adopting  compulsory  attendance,  and  upon 
order  of  county  board  of  education,  children  between  8  and  14  years  of 
age  must  attend  public  school  for  sixteen  weeks  each  year,  excepting 
children  over  12  years,  lawfully  employed.  Other  exemptions :  Indigency 
of  parent  or  guardian,  and  abnormal  mental  or  physical  condition  of 
child. 

Constituting  the  employment  of  children  under  12  a  misdemeanor; 
proviso.  Provisions  concerning  census  lists,  reports  of  attendance  by 
teachers,  and  prosecutions  for  violations. 

Excepting  eleven  specified  counties  from  the  application  of  the  act. 

Chap.  894.  Mar.  11,  1907. 

1061.  North  Carolina:  Compelling  white  deaf  children  to  attend  school. 

Prescribing  school  attendance  of  forty-five  months  for  white  deaf 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  years.    Provisos  and  exceptions. 

Chap.  1007,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

r>  1062.  North  Carolina  (1907)  :  Laws,  1905,  p.  227,  chap.  213,  requiring  certain 
Indian  children  to  attend  school,  is  not  unconstitutional  as  class  legisla- 
tion.—State  r.  Wolf,  59  S.  E.,  40. 

1063.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  213,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  Indian  children  at  school. 

Increasing  period  of  required  attendance  from  nine  to  ten  months. 
Modifying  application  of  act  relative  to  proportion  of  Indian  blood — one- 
seventeenth  instead  of  one-eighth. 

Chap.  59,  Jan.  31,  1908  (si),  sess.). 

1064*.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  894,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to 
compulsory  education. 

Striking  out  clause  concerning  eight  months'  period  of  attendance  for 
deaf  or  feeble-minded  child.  E^xtending  enforcement  of  act  to  all  chil- 
dren residing  within  3  miles  of  schoolhouse  (formerly  2|).  Parents  and 
guardians  not  to  be  prosecuted  without  ten  days'  notification  to  comply 
with  law. 

Chap.  98,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

1065.  North  Dakota:  -^Vmendlng  sec.  8983,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  pro- 
hibiting minors  in  certain  public  places. 

Prohibiting  '*  any  person  attending  a  local  high  school "  from  playing  or 
being  employed  in  any  pool  or  billiard  hall,  bowling  alley,  etc. 

Chap.  :12«,  Mat,  la,  V^-\, 
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UhWk  Ohio:  KeiierUht^.  nud  reeuactUig  with  iimeiidLiieuti!*  poes.  1,  2,  find  ;{, 
.S,  11,  58,  l»*  :VI^,  I41WS,  liKH  (set",  (>1)«(S-T,  Revised  Statutes,  l£>05),  ami 
**tH.^  4,  II,  R»  ;h,  p,  123,  Laws,  1898  (Hot.\  ftM>-10,  Ilevlswi  ^tHtnte^  ItMCO, 
rcliitive  to  tb(?  employment  of  miuorn. 

Sundry  a  men  tl  merits,  Apo  iiud  school  eertlfieate  firovislDns  «treu|fth* 
eiied. 

n,  B.  T14*  i>.  m,  Fell,  2S,  IfMji**, 

D  UfCiT.  Ohio  (lOai)  ;  Rev.  8tat,  see.  4022ji,  relating  to  the  attendanee  of 
rlilidren  of  school  n^e  on  the  inibllc  schools.  Is  violative  nf  eiMifttttiition. 
art,  2,  sec,  2(i  in  eonferrlnj:  a  privilege  on  a  iKirtlon  of  the  fhildren  nf 
school  iii^e  who  reside  fartlier  than  14  miies  fi'om  tlie  schotil  where  they 
iiave  fi  legal  reeideoce,  atid  not  on  oiheris.  thon^h  t^imllitriy  slttjutetl— 
ntu'iunQtl  School  THstrlct  t\  Oakley  Siiechil  Si^Uool  Dist.  No.  11,  27  Olilo 
(If.  Ct  K„  824, 

1*>Q8*,  Oklalicimai  Providing    for    the    compulBory   atteudaiiee   in    the    |«iUlic 
'    schools  of  chUdreu  ijctween  the  ages  of  S  and  It*  years, 

ProvidlH^r  for  exetnjjtions ;  procedure  for  enforcement,  l^reecrlbing 
I  hat  ne^^Hwary  liooks  simiJ  he  fiinilshetl  to  needy  children,  Estublishhig 
Sir  hoi  ivr  ships,  ^ 

'*  Sec.  4,  If  any  widowed  mother  ehall  make  alKdnvii  to  the  effert 
that  the  witges  of  her  ehild  or  children,  under  HJ  years  of  age,  are  neces!- 
'  sary  to  the  euppt^rt  of  Bnch  widowed  mother,  then  the  CfKJiity  BUperin- 
teudent  of  public  instruction  may  after  careful  imeBtigation,  In  his  dis- 
cretion, upon  the  reconimemlatiira  of  llie  school  district  lioanl,  or  tnMni 
of  education  of  cities  of  the  first  claaw,  fund  ah  sncli  child  or  children  n 
eertitlctite  t^aliefl  a  *'  Bcholamhlp,"  ,«itaHng  the  amount  4^f  wage**  sncb 
eidid  or  children  ai*e  receiviuj?,  or  bi>  much  of  such  w^age©  as*  shall  h^ 
deenietl  necess»iry  ro  long  as  such  child  or  children  shall  nttend  the  tnddl^' 
sciioal  In  accordance  with  the  ]»rovisions  of  this  net;  which  aid  iimy  he 
nnffwed  and  paid  upon  the  certirtcate  of  the  county  sui>erlntendent  of 
puhlic  instruction  to  the  child  or  children  holdlnj?  «ncb  si'hohirahip,  by 
the  board  of  county  commiesloDerB  of  the  county  in  which  such  child  or 
children  reside/^ 

Chap-  34,  H.  B,  31,  p.   3113,  April   10.   19Cm. 

10C9.  Oregon:  Rei»eaMng  sees,  342S,  3424,  and  S425,  B,  and  C,  1901,  relative 
to  compulsory  education. 

Compulsory  attendance  for  children  0  to  14  years  of  age,  and  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  not  regularly  and  lawfully  employed. 
Attendance  for  entire  period  of  public-school  sessions.  Exceptions.  Pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  and  comi>ensatlon  of  truant  officers.  Pro- 
viding also  for  procedure  for  enforcement.  (See  also  p.  79,  Laws,  1903, 
and  chap.  208,  Laws,  1905.) 

Chap.  79,  Feb.  23,  1907. 

1070.  Pennsylvania:  Amending  sec.  1,  act  No.  335,  Acts,  1901,  relative  to 
school  attendance  and  certificates. 

Providing  for  the  issuance  of  school  certificates  by  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  notary  public,  or  anyone  who  can  administer  oaths  In  cities 
and  boroughs,  and  by  secretary  of  school  board  in  rural  districts.  Rais- 
ing age  of  exemption  of  working  children  w^ho  can  read  and  write  (from 
13  to  16)  to  14  to  16. 

Act  No.  237,  May  29,  1907. 

1071.  Pennsylvania:  Amending  sees.  2,  3,  and  5,  act  No.  335,  Acts,  1901,  re- 
lating to  school  attendance,  and  providing  attendance  officers. 

Providing  penalty  of  fine  of  $10  to  .$.30  for  employment  of  a  child  not 
in  attendance  at  school  as  stipulated.  Authorizing  attendance  officers  to 
enter  any  place  of  employment  to  inspect  the  records  required  by  law. 
Providing  i)enaitie8  for  refusal  to  i)ermit  such  iusi)ectlon.  Authorizing 
the  dismissal  of  children  illegally  employed  and  providing  penalty  for 
violation.  Extending  the  iK)lice  power  of  attendance  officers  to  incorri- 
gible children;  and  providing  for  proceedings  against  persons  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Act  No.  241,  May  29,  i907. 
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3072.  Sonth  Dakota:   Providing  for  Uio  compulsory  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren at  schools  when  tuition,  lodging,  and  board  are  furnished  at  the 
ex[)eD8e  of  th^  United  States. 
Compulsory  period  6  to  18.    Prescribing  i>enalties. 

Chap.  130,  Mar.  8,  IDOT. 

1073.  South  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  compulsory  education  of  the  deaf  and 
t)lind. 

Defining  duties  and  authority  of  county  judges  and  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools.     Providing  for  payment  of  expense. 

Chap.  137,  Mar.  4.  11X)7. 

1074.  Tennessee:  Providing  for  and  enforcing  the  education  of  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  IG  years  in  counties  having  a  poi)ulation  of  not 
less  than  11,000  nor  more  than  11,100,  according  to  the  federal  census 
of  1900,  or  any  subsequent  federal  census,  and  a  population  of  not  less 
than  17,300  and  not  more  than  17,400  by  the  last  or  any  subsequent  fed- 
eral census. 

Minimum  period  of  attendance  fixed  at  sixteen  consecutive  weeks. 
Providing  for  exemptions  and  for  the  care  of  indigents.  Prohibiting  the 
employing  of  children  of  compulsory  age  during  school  sessions  unless 
provision  concerning  minimum  school  attendance  has  been  compiled  with. 
Prescribing  conditions  for  enforcement  and  i)enaltles  for  violation. 
(Became  law  without  governor's  signature.) 
.  Chap.  (503,  Apr.  2,  1907.    (June  30,  1907.) 

1075.  Tennessee:  Providing  for  and  enforcing  the  education  of  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  IG  years  in  counties  having  a  [wpulatlon  of 
not  less  than  17,300  and  not  more  than  17,4(X),  according  to  the  federal 
census  of  3000,  or  any  subsequent  federal  census. 

(Similar  act  to  preceding.    Became  law  without  governor's  signature.) 
Chap.  GOi,  Apr.  4,  1907.     (June  30,  1907.) 

1076.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  712,  chap.  38,  Statutes,  1894,  as  aniendeil  by 
sec.  1,  act  No.  155,  Acts,  1904;  sec.  715,  chajh- aS,  Statutes,  1894;  sec.  1, 
act  No.  155.  Acts,  1904;  sec.  710,  chap.  38,  Statutes,  1894,  as  amended  by 
sec.  2,  act  No.  39,  Acts.  1904;  sec.  718,  chap.  38.  Statutes.  1894,  as  amended 
by  sec.  1,  act  No.  2G,  Acts,  1898,  relative  to  truancy  and  child  labor. 

Extending  provisions  so  as  to  Include  quarries  and  railroad  companies. 
Providing  for  school  certificates  for  children  under  10  years  of  age  who 
have  not  completed  the  elementary  course  of  study  of  nine  years. 

Act  No.  52,  Dec.  19,  190G. 

1077.  Vermont:  Providing  educational' privileges  for  children  of  school  age 

In  unorganized  towns  or  gores. 

Authorizing  the  commissioner  of  taxes  of  unorganized  town  or  gore  to 
assess  a  tax,  not  exceiHling  50  i)er  cent,  for  jMiynient  of  exi>enses,  not  to 
exceed  $1.50  a  week.  Granting  to  conmilssloner  of  taxes  the  powers  and 
duties  of  school  directors  and  truant  officers  of  organized  towns;  and  ex- 
tending provisions  of  attendance  laws  to  unorganized  towns  and  gores. 

Act  No.  59,  Nov.  21,  190G.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

1078.  Virginia:  Regulating  the  employment  of  children  In  factories,  mercan- 
tile establishments,  workshops,  and  mines  on  and  after  Mar.  1,  1909. 

Fixing  minimum  age  limit  at  13  years  after  Mar.  1,  1909,  and  at  14 
years  after  Mar.  1,  1910.  Providing  for  exceptions  and  iH»nalties.  (No 
educational  provisions.) 

Chap.  r,01,  Mar.  13,  1J)()S. 
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1076.  Fli^nla:  Providing,  in  certain  cases,  for  the  compulsory  atteodance  of 
cblldreti  between  the  ages  of  S  aud  12  jears  upon  die  public  scbootRp  and 
providing  penalty  for  failure,  and  de^lpiatlng  tbe  manner  of  colleetlng 
sueli  pennltleB. 

Uequirin^  attendance  for  twelve  weeks  in  eaeb  wbool  year,  six  of 
wblcli  to  be  consecutive.  KuuierouB  conses  for  exception.  Act  to  becotne 
i^|ierfltlve  within  any  county ,  city,  or  town  only  after  subml^lon  aud 
fid  opt  ion  by  qnaUfied  electors.    Prescribing  election  procedure. 

Chap.  364,  Mar.  U,  190i, 

1080.  WofihinstoiL:  Eepeallug  cbap.  133,  Laws.  1£K)3,  relative  to  cblld  tabor, 
And  enacting  a  ^ubsitltute. 

Prohibiting  emiiloyment  of  persons  under  19  years  of  age  as  nieseen- 
gers.  Providing  for  iJermlta  to  labor  to  be  Issued  by  Judge  of  Juvenile 
court  to  uiale  children  over  14  years  of  age. 

Chap,  128,  Mar.  11,  190T. 

IQSl,  Washington:   Rehitlng  to  the  compulsor}^  education  of  children  l»etween 

the  ages  of  S  tind  15  years,  foi bidding  the  c^niployment  of  children  durla^ 
the  session  of  the  public  schools,  providing  penalties,  and  repealing  coa- 
met  tug  acts. 

Chap.  231.  Mar.  16^  1901, 

1082»,  WastiingtoEi:  Amending  sec,  Tl,  chap.  118,  Laws,  1897  (C5ode  of  Public 
Instructlouj,  relative  to  compulsory  attendanct^ 

ExteucJlng  annual  period  of  compulsory  attendance  from  three  montbM 
Uj  the  entire  session  of  the  public  schools. 

Bee.  T,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

\<m.  Wlsc«fisJii:  Ber  maetment  Yo,   iS^C, 

1084.  Wisconsin:  Amending  see.  558,  Statutes,  1398,  as  amended  by  cbap.  45^, 
I*aws,  1901,  relative  to  the  apportionment  of  the  school  fund. 

Requiring  the  maintenance  of  an  eight  (formerly,  seven)  mouths' 
seHsiou. 

Chap.  108,  May  1«,  1907. 

1085*.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sees.  439a  and  439b,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended 
by  chap.  189,  Laws,  1903,  and  uddlng  sees.  439cb,  439cc,  and  439cd,  rela- 
tive to  attendance  at  school. 

Requiring  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  and 
of  those  between  14  and  16,  unless  employed  In  accordance  with  chap. 
349,  Laws,  1903,  during  entire  annual  session  of  school  in  cities  of  first 
class,  eight  months  in  other  cities,  aud  six  months  (formerly,  five)  in 
towns  and  villages.  Defining  **  regular  attendance."  Fixing-  time  of 
enrollment.  Prescribing  compulsory  attendance  without  exemption  on 
account  of  distance  from  school  In  districts  furnishing  transportation. 
Providing  for  exemptions  of  children  completing  course  of  study  of 
common   schools. 

Requiring  ten  (formerly,  three)  or  more  truant  oflacers  in  cities  of 
the  first  class,  and  one  or  more  in  cities  of  over  2,0(X)  (formerly,  10,000) 
inhabitants.  Malting  sheriff,  undersheriff,  aud  deputies  truant  officers 
in  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

Providing  for  census  lists,  reports  of  attendance  aud  nonattendance  of 
pupils,  and  for  procedure  for  enforcement  of  act.  Providing  also  for 
compensation  of  truant  officers  aud  sheriffs. 

Chap.  446,  June  29.  1907. 

1086.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sees.  1  to  10,  luclusive,  chap.  274,  Laws,  1899,  as 
amended  by  chap.  182,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  chap.  349,  Laws,  1908, 
and  making  them  sees.  1728a  to  1728J,  Statutes,  1898,  relatiye  to  child 
labor. 
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Granting  to  register  of  probate  same  power  as  officers  already  desig- 
nated in  issuance  of  child  labor  permits.  Forbidding  delegation  of  such 
power,  and  requiring  that  child  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  simplo 
sentences  in  the  £2nglish  or  his  native  language  ns  a  condition  for  grant- 
ing permit. 

Enumerating  in  greater  detail  places  where  children  under  the  age 
of  16  years  may  not  be  employed.  Making  maximum  number  of  work- 
ing hours  in  one  week  fifty-five.  Changing  hour  limits  from  0  at  night 
and  6  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night  and  7  in  the  morning,  except  for 
children  working  in  stores,  or  newsboys. 

I^eavlug  to  ))erson  Issuing  i)ermit  decision  ns  to  physical  ability  of  child. 

Increasing  minimum  fine  of  employer  violating  law  from  $10  to  $25, 
and  providing  that  employer  or  parent  may  be  imprisoned  in  county  Jail 
thirty  days. 

Chap.  523.  July  9,  1907. 

1087*.  Wyoming:  Repealing  sees.  554  and  555,  Revised  Statutes,  1899,  relating 
to  compulsory'  education,  and  enacting  substitutes. 

Fixing  period  of  compulsorj'  attendance:  children  between  7  and  14  to 
attend  school  each  year  for  the  first  six  months  during  which  the  public 
schools  are  lu  session.  Exceptions.  Providing  for  enforcement  by  sher- 
iffs, constables,  and  truant  officers.  Clerks  of  school  districts  to  furnish 
officers  with  enumeration  lists. 

ChHV.  93.  Feb.  21.  1907. 


I.  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  most  significant  legislative  event  of  the  biennium  has  been 
the  decisive  manner  in  which  a  number  of  States  have  acted  against 
the  so-called  high  school  fraternity.  The  extent  of  this  legislative 
activity  is  indicative  of  the  importance  that  these  organizations 
have  assumed  in  the  life  of  the  secondary  schools  of  certain  States. 
Owing  to  the  widespread  interest  in  this  legislation,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  present  in  full  several  of  these  enactments. 


(a)  General. 

1088.  Calif omia:  Adding  section  :U(7b  to  the  IVnal  Code,  providing  against  the 
offense  of  hazing. 

•*  Whosoever  being  a  student,  or  being  a  jierson  In  attendance  at  any 
public,  private,  parochial,  or  military  school,  college  or  other  educational 
institution,  conspires  to  haze  or  engages  in  liazlng  or  commit  any  act 
tliat  Injures,  degrades  or  disgraces,  or  tends  to  Injure,  degrade,  or  dis- 
grace any  fellow  student  or  ))erson  attending  such  Institution  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  uix>n  conviction  shall  b(»  ttned  not  less 
ttian  fifty  nor  more  than  Ave  hundred  dollars,  or  tmprlsoneil  In  the 
county  jail  not  more  than  six  numths,  or  both." 

Chap.  4S8,  Mar.  22,  1907. 

1089.  Colorado:  Providing  for  the  prevention  of  "hazing"  and  other  vicious 
practices  In  state  Institutions,  and  for  the  i>unlshment  thereof. 

Requiring  officers  of  state  institutions  to  punish,  dismiss,  or  expel 
teachers,  employees,  or  students  found  guilty  of  liazing. 

Chap.  154,  Apr.  4,  1907. 
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1)  miMK  Illinois  MtK)S)  :"  A  rule  luloptwl  by  the  Inmrd  of  eclu(.*atioii  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  advorso  to  secret  school  siK-ieties  held  neither  uiireiii«ou- 
a!)le  nor  unlawful.  Wilson  /•.  Hoard  of  PMiicntion  of  Chicago  (111.).  ^ 
N.  E.,  01)7. 

1>  1(H)1.  Illinois  (1908)  :  *' Tkk  curiam.  This  was  a  bill  in  chancery  filed  by 
the  plaintifl's  in  error  in  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County  to  enjoin  the 
defendant  in  errc»r  from  enforcing  a  rule  adopted  by  the  defendant  in 
error  known  as  the  *' antifraternity  rule."  A  demurrer  was  lnteri>oseil 
to  the  bill  and  sustained  and  the  bill  dismissed  for  want  of  equity.  The 
(lecrtH*  of  tlie  circuit  court  was  aflirnuHl  by  the  api>ellate  court  for  the 
lirst  district,  and  this  writ  of  error  has  been  sueti  out  from  this  court 
to  the  appellate  court  to  review  the  judjrment  of  that  court  In  afflnnlng 
th<'  dwree  of  the  circuit  court. 

"The  (piestions  raised  upon  this  record  are  identical  with  those  ralwHl 
in  the  case  of  Wilson   r.  I^oard  of  Mucation  of  Chicago.  233   111.,  4G4; 

54  X.  R,  ()07,  and  the  decision  in  that  case  is  decisive  of  this  case.  In 
accordance,  therefore,  with  the  holding  of  this  court  in  that  case,  the 
judgment  of  the  appellate  court  alfirming  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court 
will  l)e  affirmed." 

Judgment  attirmed. — Favorite  et  al.  r.  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago. 

55  N.  R,  402. 

10i)2.  Indiana:  Enlarging  the  r>owers  of  boards  of  school  commissioners,  boards 
of  trusttH^s,  township  trustees,  superintendents  of  schools,  and  others 
having  the  govemnuMit  of  such  schools,  prohibiting  secret  societies  and 
fraternities,  and  declaring  an  emergency, 

"SicnoN  1.  Kr  it  ruacinJ  *  «  *,  That  the  common  sohool.s  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  both  elementary  and  high  schools,  shall  be  oi>en  to  all 
children  until  they  complete  the  courses  of  study  in  said  common  scho^ils, 
subj(H*t  to  the  authority  of  the  teachers  therein  and  to  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  provided  l)y  th(»  proper  authorities  for  the  government  of 
such  schools.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  pupils  in  any  of  the  ele- 
mentary or  high  schools  of  this  State  to  form  secret  societies,  fraternities, 
or  other  similar  organizations  in  such  schools:  and  the  board  of  schoi»l 
conunissioners  or  board  of  truste<»s  of  :iny  schcml  town  or  clt>%  and  the 
trustee  of  any  school  township,  and  the  superintendent  of  any  school, 
;irc  hereby  recpilred  to  enforce  the  pro\  isions  of  this  act  by  suspending;, 
or.  if  necess.Miy,  expellJuLT  a  |»npil  i!»  nny  elementary  or  high  s<^'lnx)l  wh«» 
refill's  Ml-  iK'L'lects  i«)  oln'v  sn<*li  rules  «n-  reiruiations  oi*  any  of  tln»ni. 

*' Si  (  .  •_'.  An  emeru'einy  oxists  lui-  tln^  innnedijite  takini;  effect  of  this 
.■let.  ant!  il  sluill  Ite  in  iVnx'c  Ironi  and  after  its  passage." 

Chai).  27>^,  Mar.  12.  10<)7. 

1)  inn:;,  lowa  iIIMH',):  rndei-  (NmIc,  sec.  2772.  ant li<»ri'/jng  school  dire<'tors  t«» 
make  I'ules  and  re;rnIations  for  tlie  Lroverninent  of  pupils,  the  boanl  of 
directors  of  a  hi;:li  scIjooI  iiad  authority  to  iir<>hil)it  juipils  of  such  scho«il 
from  playing  fnotball  in  a  iranie  inirpnrting  to  lie  ])layed  un<ler  the 
ausjiict»s  of  the  sclinnl  1>\-  a  tc.-ini  pnrp«»rtinir  to  reja'csent  the  school. 
tlioUL'h  the  'janie  was  not  jilayed  in  school  hours  nor  on  or  near  the 
school  groiiiids.-  Kinzer  '".  l)ij*ectors  of  Independent  School  l>ist.  of 
Marion.  lo.~»  N.  W'.,  r,s<;. 

miH  \  Kansas:  Making  it  nnhn\ful  for  liigh  school  pujVils  to  behnig  to  any 
-ecret  oiL'anizaiinu  in  any  way  connected  with  public  schools. 

•' ."<i «  riov  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  jaipils  of  any  high  schools  to 
pait  i«-ipate  in  or  he  nienihei-s  of  any  s(»ci'et  fraternity  or  scH'ret  orgjiniza- 
lion  wliatsocxei-  thai   is  in  any  deirree  a  school  oriranizat ion. 

*■  .Si  (  .  'J.  Any  Ixiai'ds  «»f  education  nj-  hoard  of  trustees  of  c<»unty  hiirh 
schools  ai'e  hei'ehy  anthoiized  and  empowered  to  deny  to  any  student  r«*:ru- 
lai'ly  ''iirollcd  in  such  hl^h  school,  wlio  shall  violate  section  1  of  this  act. 
an\  or  all  of  the  iiri\ileLrcs  of  sn<-h  hi^h  school  or  to  expel  such  student 
for  failni'e  or  i-efnsal   to  comply  with  the  recpiireinents  of  this  act. 

•"She.  :;.  This  act  shall  take  etTiHt  from  and  aftei*  its  pul>lication  in 
the  statute  ho«ik." 

Chaj..  :i20.  Mar.  0.  1«H)7. 
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1095.  Minnesoia:  Prohibiting  secret  fraternities  and  societies  being  formed  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  empowering  and  mailing  it  the  duty  of 
school  directors  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  relating  thereto  and  to 
enforce  the  sjime,  and  making  it  an  offense  to  solicit  pui)ils  to  join  them, 
and  prescribing  the  penalty  therefor. 

'*  Proliibils  ftrcrrt  fraternities  in  the  public  schools, — Suction  1,  That 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  i)upil, 
registered  as  such,  and  attending  any  public  high  school,  district,  primary 
or  gradcHl  school,  which  is  .partially  or  wholly  maintained  by  public  funds, 
to  join,  bcHome  a  member  of,  or  to  solicit  any  other  pui>il  of  any  such 
schtH)l  to  join,  or  become  a  member  of  any  secret  fraternity  or  society 
wholly  or  partially  formed  from  the  membership  of  pupils  attending  any 
such  schools  or  to  take  part  in  the  organization  or  formation  of  any  such 
fraternity  or  s(K*iety,  except  such  societies  or  associations  as  are  sjinc- 
tioned  by  the  directors  of  such  schools. 

'*  Directors  to  establish  rules  and  regulations, — Sec.  2.  The  directors 
of  all  such  schools  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  act, 
and  shall  have  full  iM)wer  and  authority  to  make,  adopt  and  modify  all 
rules  and  regulations  which  in  their  Judgment  and  dlscTetlon  may  bo 
necessary  for  the  projKT  governing  of  such  schools  and  enforcing  all  the 
provisions  of  sec.  1  of  this  act. 

"Directors  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  dismiss, — Sec.  3.  The 
directors  of  such  schools  shall  have  full  iK)wer  and  authority,  pursuant 
to  the  adoption  of  such  rules  and  regulations  made  and  adopt eil  by  them, 
to  suspend,  or  dismiss  any  pupil  or  pupils  of  such  schools  therefrom,  or 
to  i>revent  them,  or  any  of  them,  from  graduating  or  participating  In 
school  honors  when,  after  investigation,  in  the  judgment  of  such  directors, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  such  pupil  or  pupils  are  guilty  of  violating  any  of 
the  ju-ovlsions  of  sec.  1  of  this  act,  or  who  are  guilty  of  violating  any 
rule,  rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  such  directors  for  the  purpose  of 
governing  such  s(.*hools  or  enforcing  sec.  1  of  this  act. 

**  i>olicitin(j  a  misdemeanor,  by  persons,  not  pupils — municipal  and 
justice  courts  to  have  jurisdiction. — Sec,  4.  It  is  hereby  made  a  ml.<?de- 
meanor  for  any  person,  not  a  inipil  of  such  schools  to  be  ui)on  the  school 
grounds,  or  to  enter  any  school  biUlding  for  the  purpose  of  *  rushing'  or 
soliciting,  while  there,  any  pupil  or  pupils  of  such  sch(K)ls  to  join  any 
fraternity,  society,  or  association  organized  outside  of  said  schools.  Ail 
municipal  courts  and  justicre  courts  In  this  State  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  all  offences  conmiltted  under  this  section,  and  all  persons  found  guilty 
of  such  offences  shall  be  tine<l  not  less  than  two  dollars  nor  more  than 
ten  dollars,  to  be  i)ald  to  the  city  or  village  treasurer,  when  such  schools 
are  situated  inside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  village,  and  to 
the  county  treasurer,  when  situated  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of 
any  such  city  or  village,  or  upon  failure  to  pay  such  fine,  to  be  Impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  ten  days. 

•*  Skc.  5.  All  acts  and  i>arts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
re|H»aI(Ml. 

Chap.  140,  Apr.  11,  1007. 

lOOtJ.  Minnesota:  rrohibitiug   the   manufacture,   sale,   or   use  of  adulterated 
cigarettes,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  by  persons  under  IS  and  by 
all  minor  pupils  of  the  public  s<'liools. 
Defining  age  limits,  i>enaltles,  etc. 

Chap.  ;i.S(5,  A|)r.  24,  1007. 

1097*.  Ohio:  Abolishing  fraternities,  sororities,  and  other  like  societies  among 
pupils  of  the  i)ublic  schools. 

••  Section  1.  It  shall  bo  unlawful  for  any  jaipil  of  tlie  i>nl>lic  schools  of 
the  state  of  Ohio  in  any  manner  to  organize,  join  or  belong  to  any  frater- 
nity or  s(»rority  or  other  like  scK'ietles  comjKJsed  or  made  up  of  pupils  of 
the  public  s<*hools. 

'*  Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teach(?r.  principal,  or  su|)erintend- 
ent  having  knowlcnlge  or  reason  to  l)elieve  that  such  fraternity,  sorority, 
or  like  society  is  being  organized  or  maintained  In  any  of  the  schools  of 
the  state,  or  that  any  of  the  i>uplls  attending  sjild  school*  vv^vi  ^^^%\\\!\'l^:s^??^ 
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c^r  belonging  to  sucii  fraternitj,  sorority  or  like  society*  to  advise  Imme- 
diatelr  the  president  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  edueatloD  In  charge  of 
Bucto  schools  of  fnich  factw.  Upon  rt>celpt  of  snch  notice.  It  sliall  be  the 
dutj*  of  Buch  bonrd  of  education*  within  thirty  days  after  the  rft^eipf 
therei>f,  nwl  after  not  loss  th*in  toi  days'  written  notlw^  to  thp  i^emons 
charged  with  violating  this  urt,  or  to  thnir  im rents  or  guardlaus,  to  Investl 
gBte  the  charges  therein  t*oiitalned,  and  If  snoh  ix»ard  of  e^Jut^ition  find 
the  same  to  he  corre*?t  and  true,  it  nhnll  be  the  dnty  of  the  iipcretsry  of 
such  board  to  notify  I  miueii  lately*  In  writ  las,  s^ny  tmd  all  pnplJ«  organic- 
Ing^  joining  or  bi^hmslng  to  mit^'h  fnitprnlty,  sorority  or  like  wx'iety  to 
dlffbaud  and  diHc^^ntinne  the  ^ame  and  to  withdraw  thei^froTn  ivltUhi 
five  days  from  the  ret^elpt  c^f  «ftid  notice, 

**  And  if  within  an  eh  time  any  pupil  guilty  of  oi^ganizlng,  Jointhg  or 
belonging  to  any  Bnch  fraternity*  sorority  or  like  sc^^letj-  shall  fail  to 
obey  said  notice,  Kjiid  pupil  i^iliall  have  violate*!  the  roles  of  the  s^cb^iol  and 
he  (niinetliately  pn^pendetl  from  the  public  schools  of  this  stitte  by  thr 
euperlnteDdent  or  principal  In  charge  of  tho  HJime  in  cities  or  dlstrk*tfi 
haviuji  such  superintendetit  or  prlneliml,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  hmiM  «f 
ed  neat  ion  in  villa  ;^es,  s(  social  and  towDsblp  districts  not  having  snch  sn- 
perlntendejit  or  princii»fll,  until  lauch  pnjill  tiliall  comply  with  the  ortler  of 
fhp-  boards 

**  Sec.  3.  Aiiy  officer,  lencher,  principal,  sut^erinteodeDt  or  other  [ier«oiis 
tnentktneil  In  this  act  neglecting  to  jierform  any  dnty  linp*ised  upon  him 
by  this  act,  ni>ou  coiivl</ti(»ii  t hereof ♦  shall  be  titied  not  b^e^K  than  ten  dol- 
lars (|10)  nor  more  than  twenty -five  dollara  t|25)  for  each  offense. 

**Sec.4*  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Hie 
first  day  of  Jnly,  1908/' 

H,  B,  1120,  J).  2rA  Apr.  80,  1908.    ( Jtdy  l,  ifMig.  | 

D  1008.  Washiiijyrt4iii  UPOr*)  :  i.aws,  VMKi,  \l  :>2h,  rhap,  trift,  sec,  12*  pro- 
hibiting ''any  person''  from  dUtnrbhif^  a  pnhllc  school,  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  Include  an  enroUed  pnpil  nf  the  ficbmd  illatnrbed, — State  n  fack- 
enham,  82  P*,  "rii7:  40  Wash,,  mi. 

0  nym.  WashJiigtoit  (l^Oro  :  Hallinger's  Ann,  Codes  and  8iat.,  sec.  2334,  pro- 
vides that  every  common  schfwil  shall  bt*  open  to  alt  children  Ijetween  ttw* 
specified  school  ng^^  Bee*  2330  provides  that  all  pupils  shall  comply 
with  tlie  n*gulatlons  establishe*i  for  the  government  of  the  schools  and 
Ridnuit  U*  the  authority  of  tejK'hors.  smd  st'i .  -:u\2.  ^^ulldh^  r»,  nnrhorb.t-s 
school  directors  to  adopt  and  enforce  such  regulations  as  may  be  deemed 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  school,  and  subdiv.  6  authorizes  them 
to  suspend  or  expel  the  pupils  who  refuse  to  obey  the  rules.  Held,  that 
the  directors  of  a  school  district  had  authority  to  deny  to  those  pupils 
belonging  to  a  secret  fraternity  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  school  par- 
ticipation In  athletic,  literary,  military,  and  similar  school  organizations, 
constituting  no  part  of  the  school  work,  though  the  meetings  of  the 
fraternity  were  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members,  after  school  hours, 
and  with  parental  consent. — Way  land  v.  Board  of  School  Directors  of 
Dist.  No.  1.  Seattle,  86  P.,  642. 

1100.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sees.  4608v  and  4608w.  Statutes,  1908,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  tobacco  by  persons  under  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

Providing  fine  of  not  more  than  $10  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  thirty  days  for  any  person  under  sixteen  found  using  tobacco  in  any 
public  place  when  not  accompanied  by  parent  or  guardian.  Providing 
same  punishment  with  increase  to  $25  for  second  offense,  or  for  anyone 
allowing  such  a  person  to  use  tobacco  in  or  upon  premises  occupied 
by  him. 

Chap.  463,  July  1,  1907. 
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(b)  Coxporal  Punishment. 

D  1101.  North  Carolina  (1904) :  Where  a  school-teacher  exercises  his  Judg- 
ment in  whipping  a  pupll«  the  presumption  is  that  he  exercised  it  cor- 
rectly.—State  V.  Thornton,  48  S.  EL,  602 ;  186  N.  C,  610. 

Within  the  sphere  of  his  authority,  the  school-teacher  is  the  Judge 
as  to  when  the  correction  of  a  pupil  is  required,  and  of  ttie  degree  of 
correction  necessary. — Ibid, 

When  the  correction  administered  by  a  school-teacher  is  not  in  Itself 
immoderate,  and  therefore  beyond  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  its 
legality  or  illegality  must  depend  entirely  on  the  quo  animo  with  which 
It  is  administered. — Ibid. 

Where  a  school  has  not  l)een  well  managed  prior  to  defendants  em- 
ployment as  teacher,  and  he  was  specially  requested  to  be  more  strict 
In  compelling  obedience  to  the  rules,  he  has  no  more  authority  by  reason 
thereof  than  he  would  otherwise  have  possessed. — Ibid, 

D  1102.  Texas  (1907)  :  The  jury,  in  determining  whether  a  teacher,  who 
punished  a  scholar,  was  guilty  of  assault,  must  consider  his  acts  and 
the  acts  of  the  scholar,  and  the  teacher's  guilt  must  not  be  measured 
alone  by  severity  of  the  punishment,  but  by  his  intention  in  inflicting  it ; 
and  if  the  punishment  was  inflicted  in  good  faith,  without  intention  to 
injure  the  scholar,  but  only  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  school,  the  teacher 
was  not  guilty,  though  he  used  more  force  than  was  necessary. — Greer  r. 
State,  106  S.  W.,  359. 

Where  a  teacher  corrects  a  scholar  and  inflicts  corporal  punishment, 
the  presumption  is  that  the  same  is  done  in  the  exercise  of  lawful 
authority,  and  it  does  not  devolve  on  the  teacher  to  show  his  Innocent 
intention:  and.  If  the  punishment  is  inflicted  without  any  intent  to 
injure  the  scholar,  the  teacher  is  not  guilty  of  assault,  though  the  punish- 
ment is  more  severe  than  necessary. — Ibid. 


(c)  Suspension  and  Expulsion. 

1108.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendment,  sec.  14,  chap.  147, 
Laws,  1886,  relative  to  county  high  schools  In  counties  having  a  popula- 
tion of  6,000  or  over. 

Deflning  authority  of  principal  over  pupils  and  granting  power  to  sus- 
pend such.  Providing  for  committee  to  examine  teachers.  Prescribing 
qualiflcations  of  teachers. 

i^ap.  835,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

D  1104.  Wisconsin  (1908)  :«A  school  board  has  no  power  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  money  as  a  condition  of  reinstatement  of  pupils  under  suspen- 
sion.—State  V.  District  Board  of  School  Dlst.  No.  1  (Wis.),  232. 

A  school  board  may,  under  the  express  provisions  of  Stat.,  1898,  sec. 
439,  make  all  rules  needful  for  the  government  of  the  school,  and  may 
suspend  any  pupil  for  noncompliance  with  rules  made  by  it  or  by  the 
teacher  with  its  consent. — Ibid* 

A  pupil  may  be  punished  for  misconduct,  although  no  rule  has  bepn 
promulgated  in  regard  to  such  conduct. — Ibid, 

Power  of  school  authorities  to  suspend  pupils  stated. — Ibid. 


(I  See  p.  '.\'V.i  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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(d)  Fire  Drills, 

The  single  enactment  indicated  nnrler  tliis  lieading  is  a  reniiiicler  of 
the  greatest  disaster  to  school  children  whidi  has  ever  hftppeneil  in 
this  country.  The  compulsory  fire  drill  will,  perhap?*,  serve  si  valu- 
able purpose,  yet  it  will  not  take  the  place  of  safely  and  honestly 
constructed  school  buildings-  The  example  set  by  Ohio  in  respect  to 
these  fire  drilliii  is  one  that  will  probably  be  followed  by  other  States 
in  which  there  is  a  full  appreciation  of  the  danger  to  which  thousands 
of  Aniorican  school  children  are  expost^d  each  day. 

1105*,  OLilo:  Prosidlug  fur  the  pixitectloii  of  tlie  Uvea  of  scliool  cliUdreu  Xff 

an  atl0(iimte  cominils^iry  firt?  OHlh 

'  *'  Lectio »  1,  It  gbull  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  or  other  person  In  charge 
of  every  piibUc  or  privute  Hcbctol  or  oducatioiial  ittstltutioQ  within  the 
Btiiie.  having  ao  avera^tUiily  at  ten  da  uc*?  of  fifty  or  more  pupils,  to  Instruct 
and  trait]  tiie  pupUs  by  menim  of  drills,  ko  that  tbey  may  in  »uddt>rj  eiuer- 
gfrnt-y  lie  a  hie  to  leive  the  nrhool  l)tjUdiug  in  the  shortest  irosnible  tUue 
and  without  confiiwiou  or  panic,  Sneh  drilla  or  rapid  dljmjlMsals  »hMl  be 
licid  at  least  once  for  t»ych  month  when  »Bfd  scIiooIh  are  hi  seBBlon  aud 
ntl  doors  of  exit  shall  be  kept  nn locked  durhag  school  honi***, 

"That  every  teacher  or  Instrnetor  in  every  publk%  i^rivate  *^r  T>nrochta[ 
school  shaU  devote  not  Iv^s  than  thirty  a^lnutes  In  ea<.'h  month  during 
which  the  fit-'hcM^t  is  Ip  session,  to  iastrnctiou  of  pnplls  between  the  ag^s 
of  slj£  and  fourteen  yeai^ft,  hi  fire  dangers* 

**  For  the  jmnKit!^  of  such  Instruction  it  shall  bo  the  dnty  of  the  state 
firtJ  marshal  to  prepure  a  book  conveniently  a  r  ran  (fed  In  ciiaptera,  or  les- 
sons, snch  chapters  or  lessons  to  he  1u  nnmher  snfflclent  to  provide  a  dif- 
ferent cha]5ter  or  less*in  for  each  week  of  the  mtixiuinui  sehrxil  year,  one 
of  siicJi  lessons  to  be  read  hy  the  tea(*hers  hi  such  schools  each  week. 
The  books  shall  be  pobllsliod  at  the  ea[r*eiiBe  of  tlio  state  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state  ^'hmd  commissioner  and  Mball  he  distr United  In  qnnnti- 
tlrs  cEnflk'ient  to  provide  a  copy  for  each  teacher  rerjulred  by  the  provt- 
js^Tmis  nf  Mils  jirt  tii  'A\o  flip  itist rTirthui  ht^n^lii  ]pr*n  idt^l  fivr;  the  distri- 
bution to  be  made  by  the  state  school  commissioner. 

"  Sec.  2.  Willful  neglect  by  any  principal  or  other  person  in  charge  of 
any  public  or  private  school  or  educational  institution  to  comply  with 
the  provision  of  this  act,  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable,  each  offense, 
by  a  tine  of  not  more  than  twenty  nor  less  than  five  dollars. 

*'  Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  members  of  school  boards,  school 
directors,  trustees,  or  other  body  of  persons  having  control  of  the  schools 
of  any  township,  town  or  city,  to  cause  a  copy  of  this  act  to  be  printed  in 
the  manual  or  handbook  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  where 
such  manual  is  In  use  or  may  hereafter  come  In  use. 

*•  Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities." 

H.  B.  1166,  p.  231.  Apr.  28,  1908. 
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J.  HEALTH  REGULATIONS. 

Among  the  comparatively  few  enactments  in  this  section  are  to 
be  found  several  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  judicial 
interpretations  cited,  may  easily  be  regarded  as  of  eminently  pro- 
gressive rank.  That  of  Connecticut  (1120)  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  school  physicians,  that  of  Louisiana  (1121)  relative  to 
physical  examination  of  children,  that  of  Massachusetts  (1123) 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  se\\ool  nurses  in  Boston,  and  that  of 
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Virginia  (1125)  providing  for  the  testing  of  the  sight  and  hearing 
of  pupils  of  public  schools  represent  a  new  and  growing  movement 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  efforts  of  the  public  school. 

The  several  judicial  decisions  cited,  Arkansas  (1106),  Illinois 
(1108),  Massachusetts  (1111),  New  York  (1112),  North  Carolina 
(1113),  Ohio  (1116),  and  Pennsylvania  (1117,  1118),  while  not  per- 
haps of  wide  general  interest,  are  clearly  indicative  that  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination  has  become  firmly  fixed  as  a  part  of  our  general 
American  protective  social  policy. 

The  Massachusetts  act  (1110),  adding  instruction  as  to  tuberculosis 
and  its  prevention  to  the  prescribed  list  of  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  is  classified  here  in  spite  of  its  very  obvious  mis- 
placement. 


(a)  General. 

D1106.  Arkansas  (1907) :  A  child  of  school  age,  seeking  to  compel  the  school 
board  to  admit  him  to  a  school  without  first  complying  with  a  rule  of 
the  board  requiring  a  pupil  before  admission  to  the  school  to  be 
vaccinated,  can  not  complain  that  the  rule  makes  a  certificate  of  a 
reputable  physician  showing  that  the  pupil  has  been  successfully 
vaccinated  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  pupil  that  he  has  com- 
plied with  the  rule. — Auten  v.  Board  of  Directors  of  Special  School  Dist. 
of  Little  Rock,  104  S.  W.,  130. 

1107.  California:  Providing  for  the  preserv^ation  of  the  public  health,  and  em- 
powering state  board  of  health  to  enforce  provisions,  and  providing 
penalties  for  violation. 

Providing   for  the   protection  of  schools  by  the  exclusion   of  those 
affected  with  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease. 

Sec.  17,  chap.  492,  Mar.  23,  1907. 

D  1108.  Illinois  (1908)  :<»  The  general  police  powers  of  a  city  authorizing 
ordinances  for  the  promotion  of  health  or  the  suppression  of  disease  do 
not  include  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  making  vaccination  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  right  of  education. — People  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
City  of  Chicago  (111.),  84  N.  E.,  1046. 

A  city  ordinance  prohibiting  any  child  not  vaccinated  within  seven 
years  from  attending  school  held  unreasonable  and  void. — Ihid. 

1109.  Massachusetts:  Amending  sec.  6,  chap.  44,  Revised  Laws,  1902,  as 
amended  by  chap.  371,  Acts,  1906,  relative  to  certificates  of  exemption 
from  vaccination  of  children  attending  public  schools. 

Providing  that  physician's  certificate  contain  statement  of  cause  for 
which  granted. 

Chap.  215,  Mar.  16,  1907. 

1110.  Massachusetts:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  42,  Kevised  Laws,  1902,  relative 
to  instruction  in  public  schools. 

Adding  instruction  **  as  to  tuberculosis  and  Its  prevention  "  to  the  pre- 
scribed list. 

Chap.  181,  Mar.  6,  1908. 

a  See  p.  320  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
63470-09 ^14 
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t>  till.  ^ta6»achu§ett«  (10(17) ;  Kev,  LawH«  ehup.  42,  f^ec.  2T»  gives  di^  selio<]|| 

oominlttee  of  n  town  ^'eneral  ftiiirire  and  suin^riutexideufe  of  uil  pnhllc 

acbools,    Cl)a|>.  44,  f^ec.  3,  gives  children  the  rigUt  to  attend  tlie  fiohllc'' 

schcHils,  subject  to  «ucU  reas^mable  regtilatkma  as   to  qiialifti.'sUiori^  of 

puplb  and  other  eirliool  matters  aa  the  school  coninilttee  slwM  from  time 

H  to  time  preHcrihe,     *See,  tl  provide*  that  a  eblJd  who  bnn  not  been  vac- 

H  cloatpd  shall  not  be  admitted  to  a  pttblie  school  except  on  presentation 

H  of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  re^lar  phyBk-ian  that  he  is  not  a  (it  subject 

H         for  vaccination.     During  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  a  school  eommttti 

H         enacted  a  regulation  excluding  from  attendance  all   ma  vaccinated  ehtl^' 

H         dren,     Hehl,  that  the  town  was  not  Ha  hie  for  e3tc  lading  a  pnpll  under  J 

■  Biich  regulation,  though  she  presented  the  certlllcnte  that  she  was  not 

■  fit  &uhje<'t  for  vact^l nation^  as  tlie  exception  contained  In  sec,  6  ban 
'         'Biiplication  when  tiiere  is  particular  reason  to  api»reUend  daiiper  frooil 

an  epidemic  of  smallpox,— Hammond  t%  Town  of  Hyde  Park,  80  N,  R.  isr>(*. 

Dins*  New   Vork  (1904):  I.awfl,  1893,   i%  14f*5,  chap,  ml,  m  tim^    '    '■     y 
Laws,  1900,  \J.  14S4,  chap.  ttBT,  wee*  2.  belnjc  sec.  210  nf  the  pnhi  \i  I 

law,  excluding:  childrc^n  not  vacclaiitcd  from  the  (uibUc  si*b*M.r^  uniil 
vaccinated,  is  a  health  Jaw*  enarte<l  la  the  reasonable  exercTi^e  of  the 
poHce  power.  Judgment  (Sup.  Ift03i  84  N,  Y.  S»,  712,  affirmed,— Vie- 
melster  v.  White,  T2  N,  E.,  9^ ;  17»  N.  X*,  2a'*. 

D  Ilia,  North    Carolina  (1004)  :*»  Rule   of  school    t>oard    of   city    miiklng   a 

Hcbolar*«  vaceiiititinn  prereqiil&itc  to  attendance  hvttt  aiithorlased,  and  uj^ 

m  ptk^ahle  to  a  child,  tbouj^h  her  health  w*ou)d   Ufit  admit  vaccinal  low.— 

■  Hutehlne  \\  School  C^ommlttee  of  Town  of  Durham,  49  8.  EL,  46. 

1114.  North  Dakota:    Providing  for  the  creating  of  a  imblic  healtli  laiioratnrjj 
for  the  control  of  siicla  laboratory,  and  for  the  apjiolntment  and  dutiee  of 
a  director. 

laboratory  to  be  established  at  the  state  university.  Profesaor  of 
B  bacteriology  In  the  medical  college  to  he  director  and  ex  ofBelQ  state 
r        bacteriologist 

Chap,  238,  Mar.  T,  IWT. 

D  ma  Ohio  (in05)  :  Rev,  Stat,  sec,  3986,  empowering  the  board  of  ednca- 
tton  of  any  school  district  to  make  and  enforce  sucli  rules  und  regulations 
to  secure  the   vjiccinatbiu   of,  and   to  prevent  the  si»read   of  i*uialii>ox 
among,  the  pupils  attendluR,  or  eligible  to  attend,  the  schcKiIs  of  the  dis- 
trict, as  in  Its  opinion  the  safety  and  interests  uf  the  public  i-equlre.  Is  e 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  and  the  ralldtty  of 
a  resolution  passed  by  a  Iwiird  of  etlucatlon  under  the  p4>wer  thercl>y  con- 
ferred, exclnding  from  the  pnblic  schools  all  children  not  vaccinated,  ot| 
who  did  not  furnish  n   rihysician*s  certificate  excnsing  them  from   vac*l 
cination,  does  not  de(»end  u|)On  the  actual  existence  of  smallpos  In  thai 
community,  nor  upon  nn  a i^jjrc headed  epidemic  of  that  disease, —  (lit()7)l 
State  n  Board  of  Education  of  Village  of  Barherton,  SI  N*  E,,  568;  76  ' 
Ohio  St.,  207,  amrming  judgment  29  Ohio  CIr.  Ct.  R.,  375. 

1116.  Oregon :  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  enforc«nant  of  Quarantine 
regulations. 
Prohibiting  the  attendance  at  eehool  of  persons  from  quarantined  places. 

Sec  7,  chap.  70,  Feb.  ^  IWt. 

D1117.  Peimsi^lvaitla  (1606)  :  ^  Act  June  IS,  18115  (P.  L.,  203),  reqtilrlnit  «^ 
elusion  from  pnblic  schools  of  children  who  have  not  been  vaccina tedi 
ia  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  powder. — Stull  t\  Reber  tPa.),  41&» 

Act  June  18,  1805  (P,  L„  SOa),  relating  to  vaccination  of  children  in 
public  schools,  htld  not  a  violation  of  constitution,  art.  10,  sec*  1,  recjnir* 
lug  mftlntenance  of  public  schools,- r&fil. 


9  8««  p^  322  for  <!om|>li>te  tpxt  of  decision. 
♦  IBee  pL  825  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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Act  June  IS,  1805,  maca,  11,  12  (P.  L,,  2(Mh  2UT).  considered  aivd  held 
that  tilt'  fact  thut  tbere  bh»  been  no  B«mUp£>x  In  n  certain  i oca Jily  for 
forty  years  dm^s  ntit  preveut  application  of  sec,  12.  excluding  unvac- 
ci  na  t wl  children . — /  bid. 

Act  jTine  18.  1805,  «fK\  12  (P.  L*,  207 )*  excluding  unv urinated  children 
frwm  the  v^nblk*  Bchools,  Urhi  nrM  a  tivajwrss  on  tlie  reBervixl  ligbf!^  of  au 
individual  twyond  tbc  jiolice  jw*wer* — Ibid, 

*llia  PennRyUaiiia  (1907*  :  Act  June  18,  18»5  (P.  U  203),  pro\lde«  tUat 
iwr^sous  la  cUarge  of  schools  nhuU  re f nee  arlnila«lon  to  cliildretx  ext.'ejit  on 
certlflaite  of  a  physician  that  they  huvc  been  tin<-XH?s«fully  vaccliintt^  or 
had  smalltKJX.  Ueid,  that  such  duty  Is  imposed  ui>f>n  sui>er1at«*ndent8, 
priucifsflla  and  teachers  In  charge  of  schoolt^  and  mandanins  will  not  He 
to  conii>ei  school  directors  to  exclude  a  chlkl  from  i*chm>l  who  has  faiU'd 
to  ot>tatn  a  certlflcate.—Conmion wealth  r,  Rowe,  67  A,,  56;  218  Pa^  ItiS. 

im  Wisconsin;  Creating  se<?s.  14131,  1413m,  and  1413n,  Statutes,  1S08,  pro- 
viding for  the  control  of  smallijox  in  school  districts. 

Eequlriug  local  hoard  of  tiealtli  to  prohibit  attendance  at  school  for 
twenty-five  days  of  all  persons  not  recently  vaccinattnl  whenever  small- 
I>ox  Is  prestMit  in  the  district.  Providing  for  renown  1  of  prohibition  for 
another  tw*enty-five  days  If  necessary;  and  for  jiayment  for  vaeclnatUni 
of  chHdren  of  ludlgeut  parents*  or.  If  necessary,  for  free  vaccl nation  of  all 
children. 

Clmp,  113,  May  20,  190T. 


(b)  Physical  Examination  and  Medical  Inspection* 

Coiineetlciit:  Ooueernlng  the  apiioiutment  nud  duties  of  school  phyBl* 
ctans^ 

"  SECTioii  1,  The  board  of  school  visitors,  board  of  education,  or  town 
school  committee  of  any  town,  or  the  hoard  of  tHliK-atlmi  or  committee 
of  any  school  district,  may  appoint  one  or  more  ^chwjl  physi chins  and 
assign  one  to  any  public  school  w^ithin  the  limits  of  snch  town  or  84  liool 
district  and  shall  pn>vide  BUch  s^^hool  phystlelanij!.  when  so  api>oinh>d, 
with  proiier  facilitiei*  for  the  performance  of  tUelr  duties, 

**  8ec,  2.  Every  school  physician  so  appointed  shall  make  a  prompt 
examination  of  all  children  refer  ret!  to  him  as  hereinafter  provldwU  and 
such  further  examination  of  teachers,  janitors,  and  whool  hnlldliiga  as  hi 
his  opinion  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  pnpila  may  reqnirc, 

"  Kkc,  3.  The  sniierintendentT  principal,  or  teacher  of  any  seh<X)l  to 
which  a  school  physician  has  been  assijzrued  as  hereinbefore  provided 
shall  refer  to  such  physic  I  tm  every  child  returning  to  school  without  a 
permit  from  the  health  otlieer  or  hoard  of  health,  after  absence  on  aC' 
count  of  llhvess  or  from  unkuowu  cause,  and  every  child  attending  such 
school  who  api.*ears  to  be  En  ill  health,  or  is  susi>ectetl  of  being  sick  with 
any  contagious  or  inftH*tions  disease,  unless  such  child  be  immediately 
exciuded  from  snch  school  under  the  t>t'ovisions  of  the  j^neral  statutes 
or  the  sanitary  regulations  in  force  in  sj^kl  town  or  district;  provided, 
that  In  the  case  of  schools  In  remote  and  Isolated  locations  the  school 
committee  may  make  such  other  arrEugemeuts  as  may  t>e  advisable  to 
carry  out  the  poriwjses  of  this  act 

"Sec,  4,  The  school  authorities  of  any  town  or  school  district  which 
has  appointod  a  schtwil  physician  in  aceordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  canst?  every  child  attending  the  public  schools  therein  to 
be  separately  and  carefully  tested  and  examlnetl  at  least  once  In  every 
school  year,  to  as^^rtaln  whether  such  child  is  iiufferlng  from  defective 
Bight  or  hearing,  or  from  any  other  physical  disability  teuding  to  prevent 
such  child  from  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  school  work*  or  requiring  a 
modifleatioo  of  such  school  work  in  order  to  prevent  Injury  to  the  child 
or  to  seen  re  the  best  educational  results. 

**  Sec,  5*  Notice  of  the  disease  or  defet^ts.  if  any,  from  which  any  child 
to  found  by  euch  school  phyatclan  to  be  suffering  shall  be  given  to  the 
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parent  or  guardian  of  sucli  child  with  such  advice  or  order  relatttig 

thereto  as  wild  r^hyKlcliiu  may  deem  advlsahle*  «nd  wtieiiever  any  child 

H  shows  syiwptoujK  of  tmy  cotuaglauR  or  lufectkiui*  dtstease  uotlce  »hal(  al*M> 

■  be  given  trj  the  healtli  <»lSeer  or  board  of  health  »ud  euch  child  ttiay  be 
I  excluded  from  atteudaiiee  at  giiich  school  In  aceordance  wltb  the  {iro^ 
I  visions  of  the  general  statutes  or  the  sanitary  reguiationj  In  force  in 

■  the  town  or  district. 

H  **  Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  board  of  school  visitors*  board  of  edncatiwn. 

H  or  town  flcbool  committee  of  any  town,  or  the  board  of  education  or  dls- 

H  trict  committee  of  any  school  district  BhaU  baveapiioliiteda  scfaoot  jihy- 

H  slclan  aa  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  said  tmard  or  committee 

■  may  also  aptw>ln*  a  matron  or  luirae  who  shall  take  ^uch  action,  tinder 
H  the  direction  of  the  school  j>hyflk'ian,  jis  may  be  necessary  for  safef^uard-- 

■  ing  the  heollh  of  the  jRtpllH  titiii  t(>acberi^  of  the  fK'bools,  8t]cii  matron 
H  or  nurae  sihall  al^i  act,  under  tiie  direction  of  the  whool  pb^'^lcfan,  as  a 
H  irl siting  unrse  in  the  town  or  schofjl  district,  shall  visit  the  homes  of 

V  pnplls  In  tbf^  public  schools,  and  sJiall  assist  in  essecuting  ^e  order  of 

■  the  iichool  pbyeiclnn, 

■  *'  Sec.  7.  The  ex^wnBes  Incurred  under  the  [irovlslons  of  this  act  tball 
I  ^  be  paid  In  the  8ame  manner  as  are  tlie  onllnary  cxrvenses  for  tbe  support 
I  of  Bciiools  In  the  several  towns  and  school  districts." 

p  Chap.  207,  July  11,  IWr. 

1121*.  Louisiana:  Requiring  the  state  board  of  health  and  superlnteJidetit  of 
edueation  to  i>repare  or  cause  to  be  preparinl  suitable  test  cards,  blaukst. 
and  I'ecord  bixik^,  and  alt  necessary  a|i)^l lances  to  be  used  in  testing  tiie 

■  sight  and  hiring  of  pupils  in  public  schools. 

P  Act  No.  292,  July  9,  1008. 

1122.  Massactiusetts:  Amending  sec,  6^  chap»  502,  Acts,  lOCMj,  relative  to 
m^llcal  Inspection  In  pit  bile  schools. 

Increasing  authorized  annual  expenditure  by  state  board  of  education 

■  to  1800  (formerly,  ^fiOO). 

■  Chap,  180,  Mar,  10,  1908, 

1123,  Massacliusetts:  Relating  to  the  appointment  of  nurses  by  the  school 

commiltct*  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

**  S?ECTioN  1-  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  apiM>lnt 
one  Hupervlsing  female  norse  iind  so  many  district  female  nurses  ni*  ia 
their  iiplnlou  are  necessary.  The  syild  nurses  shall  bold  otfiee  for  yuch 
tenna  jis  the  school  com  mitt  et^  mny  determine  and  Bhail  tH*rforni  such 
dutic8  as  the  committee  mny  depiiniate,  hut  more  jHirtlcularly  they  whall 
ai^j^lst  tlH)  met!  lea  I  inai>ectorR  In  their  work  In  the  public  sc^hools  iif  the 
clty»  seeing  that  the  directions  given  by  the  lnst)*>clors  are  carried  out,  and 
givjuK  aiK-b  instruction  to  the  t'^P^l^  ^^  will  promote  their  phyetail 
_  welfHre. 

■  '*  >^E€.  2.  No  iiereon  shall  be  api>olnted  as  one  of  the  »tild  nuntes  nnlesM 
H         she  has  taken  a  course  of  instruction  In,  and  has  graduated  from,  some 

V  hospital  or  similar  Institution  glvtni;  a  eour:^  of  Instruction  in  nurttlng 
B         at  least  Ivsro  years  In  length,  and  has  presented  to  the  school  committee 

■  taMsfactory  evidence  that  she  iiosaesses  goi>d  character  and  health,  nor 
H  unless,  in  additionp  she  fihall  have  passed  an  examination  given  under  the 
H  direction  of  the  schotil  committee  and  desijoied  Ut  test  the  api*llcant'» 
H         training,  knowledge,  character,  experience  and  aptness  for  the  work, 

H  **  8ec*  3.  To  meet  the  ivx|)ense  Incurred  nnder  thii^  act  the  school  commit- 

H  tee  of  the  city  may  ai*]iropriate,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  allowtHi  by 

■  chapter  four  hundrwl  oml  forty-elgbt  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  huu- 

■  dred  and  one,  and  in  the  simie  manner  In  which  other  appropriations  for  the 
m  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  are  made  by  the  8cho<*l  com- 
I  mttteet  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  In  the  current  flnriii'  'H 
I  year*  and  In  each  year  tliereafter  two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  ii  ►f 
m  lars  of  the  valuation  upon  wliicb  the  appropriations  of  tlie  city  council 
m         of  the  city  are  based," 

^^_  Chap,  35T,  May  8,  imi7, 
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1124.  BfaMAchusetto:   Repealing  sec.  7,  chap.  602,  Acts,  1906,  limiting  ex- 
penditares  for  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools. 

Chap.  412,  Apr.  17,  1908. 

1126.  Virgiiiia:  Providing  for  the  testing  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  pnpils 
in  public  schools. 

Directing  state  superintendent  to  prepare,  with  the  advice  and  ap- 
proval of  state  board  of  health,  suitable  test  cards,  blanks,  record  books, 
instructions,  etc.  Principal  or  teacher  to  make  examinations.  Reports 
to  state  superlnt^dent.  Appropriating  $400  for  1908  and  $300  annually 
thereafter. 

Chap.  377,  Mar.  14, 1908. 


K.  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Of  the  legislation  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  text-books 
and  supplies,  those  enactments  having  to  do  with  the  creaticm  and 
organization  of  special  text-book  commissions  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  uniform  text-books  occupy  the  more  important  position. 
Several  of  the  States  amended  in  a  more  or  less  important  manner 
existing  laws  with  reference  to  these  text-book  conmiissions.  Idaho 
(1146),  Montana  (1148),  Nevada  (1149),  Oklahoma  (1151),  and 
Texas  (1153)  each  created  state  text-book  commissions;  Missouri 
(1147)  provided  for  county  uniformity  and  the  creation  of  a  county 
text-book  conmiission;  Wisconsin  (1154)  attempted  to  secure  county 
uniformity  in  a  manner  which  precluded  success. 

The  four  enactments  having  to  do  with  free  text-books  are  of  un- 
doubted importance  to  the  communities  to  which  they  apply. 

The  two  enactments  in  Indiana  (1128,  1129)  relating  to  the  sale 
of  schoolbooks  and  the  enactment  in  Louisiana  (1132)  giving  pref- 
erence to  Louisiana  text-books  may  be  noted  in  passing. 


(a)  General. 

1126.  Arizona:  Amending  8ubdiv8.  2  and  3,  par.  2264  (sec.  184,  chap.  18,  tit 

19),  Revised  Statutes,  1001,  relative  to  tlie  time  and  manner  of  adopting 
text-books. 

Clianges  to  be  made  only  in  May  or  June,  instead  of  in  July  or  August. 

Requiring  thirty  instead  of  sixty  days*  notice  of  proposed  changes. 
Repealing  provision  that  no  cliange  shall  be  made  without  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  majority  of  the  county  superintendents. 

Sec.  22,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

1127.  GaUfornla:  Amending  sec.  1874,  Political   Ckxle,  1906,  relative  to  the 
duties  of  state  text-book  committee. 

Repealing  provision  concerning  supplementary  books.  Modifying  man- 
ner of  payment  for  text-books  for  school-district  libraries.  Omitting 
provision  concerning  secretary  of  committee  (already  provided  for  by 
chap.  582,  Statutes,  1905).    Sundry  minor  alterations. 

Chap.  515,  Mar.  28,  1907. 
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1128.  Ittdlmifi:    Relating  ta  Biile  of  ficboolbooka* 

KeqiUrlQjJT  thnt  contructH  for  sehoolbiKHcR,  efiteri^  tuto  hy  Htate  board 
of  education,  8li»ll  provide  for  dlstribulioD  atid  Bale  ihrough  local  frades- 
meiK     Maxlinnm  comnil^^&km  of  10  i*or  cent- 

Towiisliip  trusti^es  or  board  of  school  tnmteeei  to  dlttlrllmtt^  itml  at«tl 
bookf!  onty  after  failure  to  secure  loeal  tradesmnEi,  (loTv>mar  to  iesne 
IH'oclfliuatlon, 

rsee  e«cs.  5853-530^.  Euros'  Annotnted  Stiitutt^.  tt^it.l 

Chap*  9»*  Mar.  2.  1907. 

112tK  Itidiana:    Rf?  la  ting  to  the  Rdle  of  sehootbooica 

Ciiuiity   mijierliitt'Tulerit    to   atitmlui    Bonie  dealer  or    merchant    to    iirl 
aa  (leftist tory  for  sale  and  dlettrllmtioii  of  school brK>!£s  (*t>titrnrted  for  h>- 
state  board  of  wfluiolbiKik  couimlt^sioners.     Pn»v  idUi*:  for  eootract#i<  tHmdn. 
prices,  dEwcountB,  iiai^iiewts*  etc,     rrm*laa*atU»n  by  pivertjor. 
(See  secH,  riS5a-5899,  Bums'  Anmrtated  Stntutew.  IJKJl.J 

Chap,  2T3,  Mar,  12,  lOOT, 

II BO.  Kansas:  Repealing  and  reenacHng  with  ainendmentu  i$eo.  (MGT,  GeDerat 
Rta lutes.  IflOl,  relative  to  the  establlabnieut  of  agencies  at  the  coiiDtj- 
seat  lu  each  county.  Providing  for  Jifrendes  In  eitles  of  the  flrst,  Beennd, 
nnd  third  classes  for  the  hamlUn^,  i^le,  and  exehati^  of  m-hooibooks. 

Chap,  m.  Jan.  30,  Ific^ 

nSl.  Louisiana:  Bee  fmuHmm^  No,  £J, 

1132,  Loulsiatin:  f^er  enact mettt  No.  7S* 

D  1133.  Missouri  (n>08) :  A  majority  of  th<*  patnmfl  of  a  school  difttrlct  have 
Jio  authority,  nfter  the  repeal  by  Iaiwh,  IttOfi.  p.  302.  of  Rev-  8lat..  isiHK 
chn[i.  154.  art.  7^  creating  a  ^hoobbook  counulH^loiier,  to  deteruihie  whnC 
books  the.  ehildren  In  tJie  schiiol  sbail  u?ie  tn  oppiisitlon  to  the  will  of 
the  teacher  of  the  school  where  the  directors^  If  posse&sinif  the  power* 
under  ^ec.  9704  (Ann.  8tat..  1006,  p,  4478),  to  select  books,  failed  to  do 
iso.— State  ex  rel,  Moore  i\  Mlllsap,  108  ^.  W.,  1133. 

1134*,  Ohio;  Rei^ealing.  aud  reeuactiDg  with  aniendmeuts,  sec,  5  (S.  B,  24&, 
]h  2*^2.  Lavvf*,  t,StM;).  ^.v-f  <^f  .\\w.  22.  I^W  imn-.  4020-14,  Revised  Statntes. 
1905),  relative  to  supplying  the  schools  with  good  and  suf&clent  school 
books  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Making  it  unlawful  for  superintendents,  supervisors,  or  principals  to 
act  as  sales  agents,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  text-l)ook8.  Other  minor 
amendments. 

H.  B.  1052,  p.  460,  May  9,  1908. 

1135.  South  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  1239,  vol.  1,  Code,  1902,  relating  to  the 
siile  of  books  by  county  superintendents  of  education. 
Provisions  of  section  made  permissive  for  Newberry  County. 

Act  No.  227,  p.  481,  Feb.  18.  1907. 

D  1136.  South  Carolina  (1906)  :  Civ.  Code,  1002,  sec.  1175.  providing  that  the 
state  sui>erintendent  of  education  shall  have  general  supervision  over  all 
the  school  funds  and  shall  secure,  under  advice  of  the  state  board  of 
education,  uniformity  in  the  use  of  text-books,  and  sec.  1184,  conferring 
on  the  state  board  of  education  power  to  prescribe  and  enforce  the  use 
of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  and  requiring  publishers,  in  the  diacre- 
tlon  of  the  board,  to  establish  in  each  county  one  or  more  depositories 
of  their  books  within  the  State,  do  not  prevent  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion from  providing  by  contract  with  publishers  of  school  text-books 
that  they  shall  maintain  at  the  state  capital  a  central  wholesale  deposi- 
tory from  which  its  agencies  and  county  deiwsltorles  may  be  supplied 
at  a  discount  of  not  less  than  10  t)er  cent. — Duncan  v.  Heyward,  54 
S.  E.,  760. 


I 
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1187.  Tenneflsee:  Amending  sec.  8,  chap.  205,  Acts,  1890,  creating  a  state  text- 
book commission,  and  procuring  for  use  in  tbe  public  free  schools  a  uni- 
form series  of  text-books,  etc. 

Providing  that  depositories  of  text-books  shall  only  appoint  agents  or 
merchants  who  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the  county,  and  that  said 
agents  shall  sell  and  exchange  books  only  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Chap,  er,  Feb.  12,  1907. 

I)  1138.  West  Virginia  (1907)  :  A  publisher  of  schoolbooks  having  a  contract 
with  the  schoolbook  board  for  furnishing  lKX>ks  can  not  compel  the 
board  to  continue  or  renew  its  contract  for  five  years  after  its  expira- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  board  changed  books  without  a  sufficient 
vote. — Ginn  &  Ck).  v.  School  Book  Board  of  Berkeley  Ck>unty,  59  S.  E.,  177. 

D  1139.  Wisconsin  (1906)  :  Where  a  school  board,  acting  without  authority, 
orders  a  change  in  text-books,  mandamus  will  lie  to  compel  the  granting 
of  school  privileges  to  a  child  not  complying  with  such  regulation. — . 
Harley  v,  Lindemann,  109  N.  W.,  570,  129  Wis.,  514. 


(b)  Free  Text-Books. 
1139a.  California:  See  enactment  No.  1568. 

1140.  Connecticut:  Amending  sec.  2135,  General  Statutes,  1902,  concerning 
text-books  and  supplies. 

Adding  provision  that  upon  the  petition  of  20  legal  voters  the  vote  to 
direct  school  officers  to  provide  free  text-books  and  supplies  shall  be  by 
ballot. 

Chap.  40,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

1141*.  Maryland:  Amending  In  a  minor  manner  sec.  67,  art.  77,  Public  General 
Laws,  1904,  relative  to  annual  state  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  text- 
books. 

Chap.  635,  p.  227,  Apr.  6, 1908.  (Aug.  1, 1908.) 

1142.  New  York:  Providing  for  free  text-books  In  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
of  Schenectady. 

Text-books  to  be  furnished  free  of  expense  to  all  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  only  after  submission  of  question  to  electors. 

Chap.  174,  Apr.  19, 1907. 


(c)  Uniformity  of  Text-Books. 

1143.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  22,  act  No.  312,  p.  474,  Laws,  1903,  creating  a 

state  text-book  commission  and  providing  for  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books. 

Exceptions  to  act  in  case  of  counties  having  previously  adopted  a  uni- 
form system  of  text-books  limited  to  Sept.  1,  1908. 

Act  No.  312.  p.  474,  July  11,  1907. 

1144.  Alabama:  Creating  a  text-book  commission  and  procuring  for  use  in 

public  schools  a  uniform  series  of  text-books ;  defining  duties  and  powers 
.  of  said  commission ;  making  appropriation  for  carrying  the  act  Into  effect; 
and  providing  for  penalties  for  violations. 

Reenacting  with  numerous  amendments  act  No.  164,  p.  167,  Laws, 
1908. 

Act  No.  778,  p.  762.  Aug.  13,  1907.    (Sees.  1805-1850,  Code,  1907.) 
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D  1145.  Alabama  (1904) :  The  provisions  of  the  uniform  text-book  law  (act 
Mar.  4,  1903,  p.  167),  being  germane  and  complem«itary  to  the  subject 
expressed  in  the  title,  constitution,  art  4,  sec.  45,  requiring  every  law  to 
contain  but  one  subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  the  title,  is 
not  contravened  thereby. — Dlcl^inson  v.  Cunningham,  37  So.,  345,  140 
Ala.,  527. 

114G*.  Idaho:  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  board  of  text-book 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books and  making  contracts  for  same;  defining  duties  of  said  board  of 
text-book  commissioners  and  making  an  appropriation  for  carrying  out 
the  puii)oses  of  the  act. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  text-book  commissioners 
consisting  of  seven  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  Prescribing  organization,  powers,  and  duties 
of  t>oard. 

S.  B.,  No.  84,  p.  476,  Mar.  14.  1907. 

1147*.  Missouri:  Creating  a  county  text-book  commission,  providing  for  county 
uniformity  and  city  adoptions,  licensing  school  text-book  publishers,  regu- 
lating prices  of  school  text-books,  prohibiting  changes  of  text- books 
oftener  than  once  in  five  years,  providing  for  the  sale  of  books  to  pupils 
at  cost,  preventing  loss  to  families  that  move,  prohibiting  combinations  of 
publishers  of  school  text-books,  and  providing  penalties  for  violationa 

**  Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  county  school  text-book  com- 
mission, which  shall  be  the  county  board  of  education,  in  all  counties 
in  which  such  a  board  exists.  In  counties  where  there  is  no  county 
board  of  education  the  school  text-book  commission  shall  consist  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  and  two  teachers,  who  shall  be  selected 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  two  members  of  the 
county  board  of  education  that  are  appointed  in  those  counties  that  have 
a  county  commissioner  of  schools:  Provided,  that  no  person  i^all  be 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  said  commission  who  has  been  in  the  employ, 
as  a  traveling  salesman  or  otherwise,  in  this  state,  of  any  publisher  of 
scbool  text-books  within  tbe  period  of  two  years  prior  to  this  act.  Va- 
cancies on  the  eonimlssion  rosultinj?  from  death,  resignation,  removal 
from  the  county,  disqiuilification,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  as  prv- 
scribod  by  Jaw.  A  majority  of  the  commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business  of  the  commission, 

"  Skc.  2.  Th(»  county  text-book  commission  shall  meet  at  the  county 
seat  to  orpmize  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  taking  effect  of 
this  act.  The  county  sui)erintondent  or  county  commissioner (s)  shall 
be  ('X-<>lhci(>  president  of  the  conunisslon,  and  a  sei-retary  sliall  be  elected 
from  its  own  moml)crship.  Said  comniissi<m  shall  meet  annually  then^ 
after,  and  sju'cial  meetings  may  be  calknl  by  the  president,  or  on  the 
written  reciuest  of  tin*  other  two  meml)ers.  The  i)resident  shall  preside 
at  all  nieetinjxs  of  the  connnission,  and  the  S(HTetary  shall  kiH^p  the 
records  of  the  meetinjrs,  and  all  contracts  shall  be  siprnecl  by  both  the 
l)resident  and  secretary.  Members  of  said  commission  that  do  not  re- 
ceive an  annual  salary  from  the  county  shall  receive  five  dollars  i)er  day 
for  their  services,  with  such  additional  amomit  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
cover  their  actual  traveling:  (»xi)enses:  Provided,  that  they  shall  receive 
pay  for  not  to  exc(HHl  six  days  in  any  one  year,  the  same  to  be  audite<i 
and   paid  by  the  comity  court. 

"Sic.  ,*5.  Said  commission  shall  adojil  from  the  authorized  state  list, 
as  hereinafter'  providcMl,  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the 
scli(K)ls  of  all  the  districts  of  the  county,  except  that  in  cities  having 
more  than  one  thousand  children  of  school  aire,  as  shown  by  tbe  last 
enumeration,  and  in  towns  havinjr  high  schools  atfiliated  with  the  state 
university,  the  board  of  directors  of  said  cities  and  said  towns  may  select 
from  the  aforesaid  list  such  books  as  in  their  opinion  are  best  suite<l  to 
the  local  conditions,  and  may  contract  for  the  siime. 

'*  Skc.  4.  Before  tin*  publisher  of  any  school  text-book  shall  offer  the 
same  for  sale  to  any  county  text-book  commission  or  board  of  8cb<iol 
(I/nx-fors  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  said  publisher  shall  file  a  copy  of  said 
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teact'book  in  the  office  of  the  f^tnte  Btiperinteudent  of  puhHc  schools  with 
a  sworn  slotenient  of  the  Met  jirlee  and  the  lowest  net  price  at  whleh 
aald  iKwik  Is  auk!  anywhere  In  the  United  States  under  like  eondlttonB 
of  iHstribution.  ^ald  puhllsher  sbaJl  file  with  the  state  snijerintendent  a 
written  agreement  to  fund&Ii  said  hook  or  bookj*  to  the  county  text-twjok 
conimlsslouR  or  boards  of  directors  of  Missouri  at  the  prtfre  eo  filed, 
Satd  publiaher  irnist  fnrther  agree  to  reduce  such  prices  In  Missouri  if 
red  net  Ion  a  are  made  eLsewhere  In  the  country,  so  that  at  no  time  may 
any  iNKik  be  sold  In  Mlswitiri  nt  a  higlier  price  than  Is  received  for  the 
t^nkc  ht^fik  elscwlicre  In  the  country  wlicre  like  methods  of  distribution 
prevails  Baid  tMibllsber  shall  further  aierrw*  that  all  hooka  offered  for 
aale  In  MlH«ouri  shull  be  equal  In  qnallty  to  thoi^e  deiioRited  In  the  office 
of  tile  state  superintendent  as  repfards  imjter^  binding,  print.  Illustration 
and  all  polnti^  that  may  affeet  the  value  of  Biild  liooks. 

Sec.  4a.  Before  the  publisher  of  any  iichooi  test-book  Bball  olTer  the 
ftame  for  sale  to  any  county  text-book  commission  or  board  of  school 
directors  In  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  snch 
text'book  In  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  *;<*hool8,  si* Id 
publisher  shalT  pay  Into  the  treasury  of  the  state  of  Mlssijurl  a  filing 
fee  of  ten  dolhirs  for  each  iRiok  offered  by  said  publisher,  A  series  of 
hooks  by  the  same  author  and  ni>oii  the  s^me  subject  shall  constitute  one 
hook  for  thli?  [iurr»i«e»  The  ft*es  thus  r*?cpivecl  Bhall  constitute  a  ftiad 
out  of  which  tiixm  retinlRitlon  made  by  the  state  !5Uf>erintendLjnt  of  rn^bllc 
tcho*>ls  shall  be  juild  the  exi»enses  of  pulMlshIng  bats  nnd  other  informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  county  school  text-hook  commiasiona,  clerk  hire 
and  other  necessary  exiTenses  in  conneetion  with  the  filing  of  all  teit- 
books  Bubmlticd  for  adoption  In  the  state  of  Mlssonrl,  Auy  balance  re- 
maining In  such  fund  shall  be,  ufwu  the  first  of  January  of  each  year* 
placed  to  the  credit  t»f  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  stat?* 

"  Seo,  Tk  To  insure  Cfrmr*ilance  with  the  aforesaid  cornditlona  under 
which  school  text-lKMiks  may  be  Sifjid  In  tlie  state  of  Missouri  said  pub- 
lisher shall  file  with  the  state  suTM>rln  ten  dent  a  bond  of  not  less  than  two 
thousand  d^iiiars  nor  nmre  thnn  ten  thrnifsjind  d*:dlars,  sjild  bond  to  be 
approved  hy  the  state  sui)erlnten(tent  ami  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  him; 
upon  compliance  with  this  and  the  preceding  section,  said  publisher  sliail 
thereupon  be  licensed  to  sell  school  buoks  tn  this  state, 

**  Sec.  (k  If  in  any  ciiwe  wild  publisher  shall  furnish  hooka  inferior  In 
any  particular  to  the  samples  on  file  with  the  state  8Ut>erlntendent,  or 
shall  require  hiirher  prices  than  those  listed  with  the  state  superintendent, 
then  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the  comity  text-book  commission,  or 
board  of  directors^  to  inform  the  state  siiiM^rtntendent  of  the  failure  of 
said  pubUsher  to  comply  with  the  temis  of  his  contract  The  state  super- 
intendent shall  thereuiKvn  notify  the  imbllsher  of  said  complaint,  and.  If 
said  pubilshtir  shall  dlsregrard  the  notification  and  fail  to  Immedhitely 
comply  with  the  terms  of  his  eontnict,  then  tiie  state  superintendent  shall 
institute  legal  proceedings  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond  of  said  publisher. 

**  Src.  7.  During  the  month  of  April,  1007,  and  thereafter  annually^  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  superintendent 
to  fnniisli  ef*ch  county  sui)erintendcut  or  wnmty  cfunmlssioner  with  a  list 
of  pub  I  libbers  who  shall  have  ctmfornieit  to  the  n?quirements  hereinbefore 
set  forth  relating  to  sample  hiwks,  prices  and  bond. 

"  Sbc.  S,  Before  seeking  to  enter  Into  coninict  with  any  county  text- 
book commissimi,  or  board  of  directors,  for  the  schools  covered  hy  this 
act,  the  publisher  shall  furnish  the  cmmty  superintendent  or  county  com- 
nilsfiloner  or  secretary  of  the  hcaird  of  directors  with  a  duplicate  printed 
list  of  the  bf>oks  and  prices  filed  with  the  state  sniierintendent.  When 
any  bo^tk  or  series  of  books  In  such  list  shall  have  been  adopted  hy  the 
county  €(*mniisslon  or  by  the  boanl  of  directors  Ln  aald  county.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  stild  puhlisht»r  of  said  binik  or  books  to  furnish  each  county 
super  tut  on  dent  or  county  commissioner  with  a  sample  of  the  same,  to 
remain  !n  the  office  of  said  county  sut>ertntendeut  or  county  commissioner, 
and  to  l>e  the  property  of  said  county, 

**  Skc,  9.  The  county  text-book  eommlsstons  are  hereby  empowered  to 
adopt  text-books  for  all  subjecta  that  may  be  taught  in  the  public  sclioola 
of  their  resi>ectlve  counties,  and  to  enter  into  inm tract  for  the  same  for  a 
period  i)f  five  years  In  the  manner  herelnarter  provided.  All  hixiks 
adopted  by  the  county  commission  shall  he  used  exclusively  In  the  ^ftfes3&\fe 
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nf  the  (?oiint>%  except  in  Biieh  towrifl  nivtl  eltlpB  na  jiri*  f^Tcempt  In  nectttt^^ 
of  ibif^  not ;  and,  fiirtber,  except  that  all  boc^ks  introduced  Into  tbe  P^^H 
Bchoola  eince  May  1,  ltM)5,  eitber  tlirongb  the  action  of  botircis  of  dlr^MlH 
or  on  the  recommendation  of  county  superin  ten  dent  §  or  county  boards  of 
ed  neat  Ion,  may  he  continued  in  ose  for  a  period  of  ^ve  years  from  t-be 
date  of  tbe  inttodnetlon  of  ^Id  tuxikR:   Provided,  that  piibllsbers  of  paid 
book  fit  shall  comply  wltli  all  the  reqnlrements  of  sections  4  and  &  of  thlf^ 
net  prior  to  Augnst  1.  IMTT. 

"  ^Kc\  10.  Said  eommiflffloue  i^mll  make  no  cMnneB  until  they  shall 
hnve  lulveHlsed  for  bids  for  at  least  two  RncceRHlve  weelcs  in  one  or  more 
c*j|»t*iy  r  III  per**,  and  the  a  do]  it  I  on  of  s^nrh  hooks?  nhnll  not  l^  made  nntP 
tbe  expiration  of  at  least  fourti*eii  dtiys  frcun  the  date  at  which  f?}}*\i 
advertisement  firs^t  a[M»€>firpd.  !J3nch  adverllwnuewt  «luill  sjjeclfy  subir.  :- 
ill  which  ('ban^e*M  will  l>e  etniBidered  juid  the  probable  number  of  b<«iU^ 
of  eocb  kind  ri:Hiuired* 

**  Skc,  11.  In  aeleetlng  books  the  text-hook  commlsBlon  shall  cnrefiilly 
ctm elder  l!ie  price,  character  of  tbe  subject  matter,  binding,  lllnstnUIOTiB> 
print  and  [laper,  the  ndfiptiibitity  to  local  conditions,  and  all  i^ofnta  that 
affect  the  value  of  the  hook. 

*'  8ec.  11a*  In  ail  cfumtlcs  where  tbe  county  court  does  not  elect  to  pur* 
.chafte  text'tKKikB  »nd  sell  tiit!  same  to  pupils  at  cost,  as  hereinafter  prtv- 
r  Ttde^l^  the  pnbURher  ma  kins?  contraetw  under  this  act  aha  11  sell  and  fur- 
nish to  all  dealers  or  merchants  of  said  county,  or  to  dealers  or  merchant 3 
In  contiguous  territory,  all  adopted  text-iMXJkB  at  tlie  net  contrnct  price. 
No  dealer  shull  sell  ^iid  books  at  more  than  fifteen  tier  cent  advance  on 
said  net  contract  price, 

**  Sbc,  12.  When  any  county  text-hook  commisHlon  or  board  of  director* 
shall  adoj)t  books  and  enter  into  contracts  with  the  publishers  thereof 
such  contracts  shall  provide  a  reasonable  exchange  jirice  for  the  books 
disphiced  by  adoption. 

*'  Sec.  13.  Any  teacher  or  school  director  who,  within  eight  months 
after  tbe  county  board  of  CHlucatlon  shall  have  adopted  a  list  of  text- 
books for  SQch  county,  ^hall  sanction  or  j>ermit  tbe  use  of  any  t>oi:ik  not 
tn  ficcordnnce  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  tweuty-five 
dollars  no{r^  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  If  any  county  text-book 
commission  or  board  of  directors  shall  attempt  to  change  any  text-ttook 
(  before  the  explratloa  of  n  contract  for  the  same»  made  under  this  act  any 
tnemt>er  of  such  commission  or  bonnl,  who  votes  for  fiueh  unlawful 
change,  shall  be  guilty  of  n  mlstlemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  twe»ty-flre  dollars  nor  more  than  one  bund  red  dollars* 
Any  publisher,  or  agent  of  said  publisher,  wlio  shall  connive  at  or  seek 
to  procure  such  unlawful  change,  shall  be  anility  of  a  misdemeanor,  mid 
subject  to  a  like  petialt^'. 

"  Sejc.  14.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  t»e  coastrned  to  prevent  tbe  nse  of 
supplementarj'  b*3oks  as  shall  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
district,  provided  such  supplementary  books  sliall  not  disi^lace  books  re^i* 
larly  adoptetl  under  the  r»ro visions  of  this  act. 

**  Sec,  If).  The  beards  of  directors  of  each  school  district  sbail  have  aU' 
thority  to  pnrcha!^  all  necessary  books  for  indlj^ent  pupils  and  pay  for 
the  same  out  of  the  incidental  funds  of  the  district. 

"Sec.  IG,  B([iards  of  directors  of  cities  and  towns  exempt  from  eoinity 
uniformity  under  section  3  of  this  act,  who  may  not  accept  county  uni- 
formity, may  adoiit  and  contract  for  books  from  the  state  list  under  the 
same  restrictions  and  In  the  Rime  general  manner  as  hertHn  provided  for 
the  adof>tion  of  ho*jk«  by  the  county  text-book  commission, 

'■  Slc.  17.  When  any  publisher  of  school  text-btxik«  shali  fiie  wltii  the 
state  superintendent  the  sampk*s  and  lists  provldHl  for  In  section  4  of 
this  act,  s^iid  publisher  at  the  same  time  shall  be  reipiired  to  tiie  a  icw^im 
atatement  tliat  he  has  no  nnderstaoding  or  aj^reement  of  any  kind  with 
any  other  pubHsher,  or  interest  In  the  business  of  atiy  other  pnhllstier, 
with  tbe  effect,  desl^  or  intent  to  control  the  prices  on  such  books  or  to| 
restrict  competition  in  the  adoption  or  sale  thereof, 

*' Sko.  1ft.  Before  being  licensed  to  sell  scbool  text-liooks  In  this  states  j 
the  puldisher  thereof  shall  file  wiih  the  ^ate  fttif*erln  ten  dent  of  public  | 
scliools  a  sworn  statement,  sbowlnit  the  ownershlji  of  Huch  puhllshtng 
hoiim  with  interest,  namee  aad  addresses  of  such  owners,  and  specific^  J 
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114B. 


1140. 


1150. 


1153. 


Ally  Btatlti^  wlietln?i*  nv  not  llic'  ttiiUl  iitibHsber*  or  ihs?  owner  of  any  Inter- 
est or  shares  In  such  jHibHsliluf  bouse.  Is  tbe  owner  of  any  int<?reel  or 
abnreR  In  any  other  pnbllfibing  bouse  and  If  80  ^ving  the  name  and 
itddrt^iss  theieof. 

"  Skc.  19,  If  at  any  time  any  publisher  etball  enter  into  any  understand- 
ing, agreement  or  combination  to  control  the  prices  or  to  restrict  c(>mi>e- 
tltloo  In  Uie  adoption  or  sale  of  «c*lK>f»l  bfxiks»  or  if  the  istateujeats  required 
of  said  publiaber  by  the  two  jireceijing  ftecfions  sbnl!  be  untrue  In  any  re- 
Bpect  then  tbe  attornpy-^nera!  hUrW  institute  and  i^Tosecnte  legal  pnj- 
coedingB  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  l*on<t  of  Siild  i>id>llsber  and  for  the 
revocation  of  fhl8)  anthority  to  st^ll  stiKiol  lwK>ks  in  this  state,  and  n\\ 
roDtnicts  nmdu  by  siiid  inibllshcr  under  this  act  s^ball  thereupon  become 
tuill  :jnrt  void  at  tbe  option  of  the  other  parties  thereto. 

*'Skc*20.  Any  publli^lier  who  shfill  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  or  adoption  In 
this  state,  ac^iuxil  text  books  of  any  kiml  witliout  first  ivbtsiining  license 
therefor  nnder  this  act^  sbail  l*e  jndlty  of  a  nilBrlemestnori  nnd*  u|w»n  con* 
viction  Sim  11  l>e  dned  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  not  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars- 

"Six,  20a,  Any  nieinlier  of  any  county  board  of  education  who  shall 
accept  or  receive  any  money,  >:lft  or  any  proi>i*rty,  or  favor  whatsoever, 
frtim  any  jierson,  firm  or  corpc*ration  selling  or  offf-ring  for  sale  any  text* 
books,  or  any  ajrent  thereof*  or  from  any  person  in  any  way  Interested 
in  tbe  pale  of  text-books?,  sliaM,  upon  conviction,  l»e  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  ttv  by  Sni  prison  men  t  in  tbe  county  jail  for 
not  more  than  stx  months,  or  try  both  such  tine  and  Imprisonment. 

**  Sec.  21.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

"Sec,  22,  There  being  no  hiw,  now  providing  for  the  selection  nnd  adop- 
tion of  fi?xt-l>ooks  ereates  an  entf^r^ency  within  the  nieanlnic  of  the  Potistt- 
tntion ;  therefore  this  act  she  11  take  eflTect  and  l)e  In  force  from  and  after 
Its  iMssage/' 

{Appropriating  |4,000  for  expenses,  sec.  70ft,  H.  B,  No.  34,  p.  16,  May 
13,  1907*) 

P,  454,  Mar,  10,  1907, 

Montana:  C renting  n  state  text^tK>ok  comto lesion,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  and  maintaining  a  nniform  series  of  text^books  for  tbe  public 
schools;  regulating  the  price  of  the  same;  defining  the  duties  and  powers 
of  891  Id  commission  ;  and  making  an  appropriation. 

Commission  to  consist  of  seven  members  apt)olnte*I  by  governor.  Adop- 
tions to  l>e  nmde  for  five  years.  Prescribing  conditions  of  contracts  and 
agreements.     Free  text -books. 

Ohap,  132^  Mar.  7,  1907, 

Nevada:  (treating  a  state  text-book  commisaion  and  nuthorlzlng  thecom- 
miiislon  to  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  tatt-books  for  the  pnbllc  Hchools  of 

tbe  Btata 

Cbap.  112,  Mar,  22,  1907. 

North  Carolina:  Ameiiding  sec.  40fk%  chap,  S5,  Bevlaal,  1905,  relative 
to  text -book  commission. 

Providing  for  tiie  payment  of  per  diem  of  $4  per  day,  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days,  and  payment  of  expenses  of  niembers  of  snbeom mission* 

See,  lb,  chap,  a^•>,  IVIar.  0,  IWT, 

Oklahoma:  Carrying  Into  effect  sec.  6,  art.  13,  of  constltntion  by  creat- 
ing a  text-l»Mik  comiaisslon  for  the  puri>ose  of  preparing  for  use  in  the 
connuon  ncIuk^Ib  of  tbe  State  a  uniform  system  of  text-books,  registers, 
records,  and  school  ai>paratas;  deftnlng  the  duties  of  bidders  and  certain 
ottleers  and  iirescrlbl ng  |»ennl{if*s  for  violntions, 

"  Sectioi?  1,  There  Is  h^^reby  creattnl  a  commission  to  lie  composed  of 
seven  members,  to  be  known  as  tbe  *  Text-Hook  Commission,*  consisting 
of  the  go  vendor  and  six  other  j>ersons  iif  reeognlKod  ability,  resklents  of 
this  State,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  he  ext»erlemxMl  wlucators,  who  shall 
be  a|>j)olnted  by  tbe  govemoi  and  approved  by  tUe  ^«lV!v'o\^,  \v>  ^a»f?r^'&  ^^^ 
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II  terns  of  flvo  years  and  until  their  sincces^ors  nrc*  np|K>lutetl  ntstl  quail- 
fled*  uiiJess  sviHiner  reuuiv  etK  Any  vdcimt^y  ot't'iirring  niH>n  tbe  e*>miijifr»u>Ti 
from  any  cause  i^hall  be  tilled  by  appoliitmeut  by  the  governor  as  In  llie  i 
first  til  s  fa  nee.  A  niajorlty  of  siild  commission  shall  coDstUute  a  qtionim  ^ 
for  tlie  transaction  of  all  bvisiuepn  of  tUe  conmiission.  Before  transacHug 
any  bU!^ine«is  relating  to  the  ilutiea  of  the  eooimlssiont  tUey  shall  each. 
In  addition  to  tlie  oath  prescriLed  by  the  cousiltnHon,  take  an  oath  before 
Bcmie  iwrson  antborl^ed  to  administer  same,  to  faithfully  dl^^barice  all 
the  duties  ImiMjsed  ui»on  them  as  memlM^rs  of  the  Text4tiKJk  rumnilRHioo 
and  that  tliey  have  no  hUerePt»  directly  or  tndlrei'tly,  in  atiy  contract 
that  may  be  omde  rinder  this  act,  and  will  rectal ve  no  perFu^nal  !>cnr(lT 
therefrom,  that  they  will  examine  all  btioks  submitted  carefidly  and 
faithfyllj%  as*  herein  directed  and  t>t*c^'Hbed,  and  said  oath  shall  W  tiled  ' 
in  the  olltee  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  seivretary  of  said  eonintls»ton 
shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  proci?edlngs,  roles  and  actions  of  the 
coutmlssifin,  which  said  re^L'ords  sliall  be  defiosited  !n  the  otltce  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  at  the  time  when  said  eonimlsslon  is  not  in  ftennlon. 
All  voteif  upon  any  proiw>sUlon  snlmiitted  to  the  etimmls^sion  shall  tic  yea 
and  Day,  and  recorded  In  the  Journal  of  the  day's  proceed tnics.  No  |H»r- 
son  shall  be  apixiinted  to  Berve  on  said  coumiis^bin  who  ban  bc«u  In  the 
employ,  dire*.nly  or  indirec^tlyt  as  traveling  nalesman,  or  otherwise^  fur 
any  publisher  of  schotil  text  books. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  Text-Book  Comudssion  shall  he  calle^l  together  by  th#r 
ijovenior,  within  thtrty  days  after  the  passaige  and  approval  of  this  act* 
and  said  coram  las  I  on  is  hereby  em  power  e*!  to  select  and  adopt  a  uniform  •' 
system  or  series  of  sc^hool  test-books,  registers,  records,  maps,  charts, 
gl(>lx*Sp  and  other  school  aptiaratus,  for  use  in  all  the  common  schools  ut 
OkJahoma,  and  the  series  so  selected  shall  Include  all  the  studies  tan^ht 
In  the  CI  I  mm  on  schools  of  the  Slate  up  to  and  Including  the  twelfth  gnule, 

''  Provided}  that  none  of  said  text-books  flhall  contain  anything;  of  n 
partisan  or  sectarian  cliaracter.  I'^eh  bidder  presenting  bfUiks  f*»r 
adoption  Bhall  Htate  at  what  price  the  books  are  offered,  as  basic  books, 
and  as  supplementary  books: 

*'  Provlde<l,  that  the  commission  may  adopt  sapplementary  rtmdera, 
but  such  readers  shall  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  basic  read  era 
The  duly  constituted  authorities  In  charge  of  any  private  schtKil,  or  other 
eilncatlonal  Institution,  desiring  to  use  any  of  the  books  selet?tM  by  said 
commission  in  such  school  shall  have  the  privll^e  of  buying  said  b(*i>ks 
at  the  same  ]»rice  and  on  the  same  terms  at  which  they  are  fnrnfshed  to 
the  common  schools. 

**  Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practlcablet  at  the  time  Oxed  in  the  notice  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  comniisslun  may  deem  be^t,  the  commission  slmtt 
advertise  for  at  least  thirty  days,  for  sealed  bids  on  proposals  from  pub- 
lishers of  said  text  b*XJk8  for  furnishing  hooka^  registers,  records,  and 
apparatus  to  the  common  schools  of  this  State  as  heretofore  provided. 
The  bids  or  proiwsals  shall  be  for  furnishing  the  books,  registers,  rec<:irdst 
and  a|*]iaratiiH  for  a  pi^rhid  of  Bve  years,  commencing  August  first,  nine- 
teen hundred  el^ht.  Each  bid  ^ali  state  sf>eclfically  and  clearly  the 
retail  |irice  at  which  each  book,  register,  rec<:ird  atid  api>aratua  shall  l»e 
furnlBhett.  ICach  bid  or  propoital  shall  be  accf*mpanled  with  stuecim^iL 
ciiples  of  each  and  all  books  offered  in  siUd  hid,  which  specimen  copies 
of  bor»ks  shall  he  sent,  by  express  or  mall  to  the  governor,  and  It  sball 
be  required  that  each  bidder  dejiosit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  ^tate  of 
Oklahonja,  such  sum  of  money  as  the  commission  shall  require,  not  less 
than  five  huiidred  dollars  nor  more  tlian  twenty*  five  hundred  dot  la  rev 
according  to  the  value  of  the  books,  reiglsters^  records,  and  apiitiratu^ 
eiich  bidder  may  profwse  to  supply.  Such  deposit  shall  be  forfeited  to  ' 
the  State  If  such  bidder  eeo  de{ii>sltinir  shall  fall  to  make  and  execute  such 
contract  and  bond  as  provided  In  title  act  within  such  time  as  the  cnm- 
ml  fusion  may  re«piire,  which  time  shall  be  specified  In  the  notice  adver- 
tised. Each  bid  shall  be  aeconipanled  with  a  swoni  statement  sbnwlnff  ! 
the  ownership  of  sijch  publlshin;?  house,  with  the  Interest,  names  and  ad* 
dresses  of  such  owners  and  siM:*clally  stating  whether  or  not  tlj**  s!kl(l 
publishers  or  the  owners  of  any  interest  or  share  of  any  such  p^.- 
house  Is  the  owner  of  any  Interest  or  share  of  any  other  pui 
house,  and  If  s<i,  give  the  name  and  address  thereof  and  further  state  in 
mid  Jitfidavit  that  no  member  of  the  ci>mmlsaion  Is  in  any  manner  Inter- 
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eetedt  dlreutly  or  indtrwtly*  tn  eijcIj  flnii  or  corfMiradon  Bubmlttlng  such 
bid.  If  tlie  fiiet  shall  Ih?  i|is<.*loBal  that  any  member  of  the  comiolsslon  Is 
so  Interested,  It  shall  work  a  dlstiiialirtfatlon  of  such  member  of  the 
eonjml88ioii»  and  be  iibaH  not  be  i>crDiitted  to  serve  on  eueh  commlsalon, 
or  If  It  should  further  appear  or  be  dlaclosed  that  a  member  of  the  com- 
mtssloD  is  Interested  In  any  book  or  series  of  books  aa  the  author  or 
asKOf'late  flutbi>r  pr  that  any  member  of  the  commission  is  Interested  In 
any  aiich  book  or  series  of  books  in  any  matinert  such  fact  shall  likewise 
work  a  dlsqualifteatJon  of  8m."b  memlrt^r  aiid  be  sball  not  i^e  r>ermltted  to 
aerve  on  the  eouunisBion,  F*acb  member  of  the  couuuission,  after  a 
called  session  of  tho  commission,  at  wblcb  any  ?H>i>kH  are  adopted  shall 
make  out  and  file  with  the  set^retary  of  state  an  nlfidavit  that  he  la  not, 
and  has  not  been,  directly  or  indirectly  interested  In  or  relati^l  to  nny 
pubUihlng  houee,  persoUf  firm  or  coriK^iratiou  submitting  any  ht>oki 
register,  record,  manuscript,  or  school  niu^aratus  for  fldoi>tion,  or  In  any 
book,  register,  record,  manuscript,  or  schtjol  a|>pui*atijs  offered  for  ad^ op- 
tion, nor  la  he  related  to  anj-  i)erson  or  agents  representing  such  house, 
jterson,  or  firm  or  corporation^  and  that  he  will  not  accept  any  position  aa 
agent  or  representative  of  any  r«?rsoii,  firm,  or  etuimnitiou  to  whom  any 
contract  may  be  awarded  by  said  commission  durlnj?  the  term  and  durji- 
tion  of  said  contract  and  that  he  la  not  related  to  any  Tierson,  or  aprents, 
representing  such  house,  firm  or  corporation.  Any  contract  entered  into 
under  the  provlaions  of  this  act  with  any  publlabers  who  may  hereafter 
become  a  party  to  any  combination  or  trtint  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  price  of  school  text  books,  reiprleters,  records  or  school  apparatus 
used  In  this  8tate,  at  the  wish  of  the  commission,  shall  become  ihiII  and 
void. 

**  Sec.  4,  All  bids  shall  be  sealed  and  dej^ositetl  with  the  chairman  of  the 
commission,  to  be  by  him  delivered  to  the  commission  in  executive  ses- 
sion for  the  purriose  of  considering  the  same.  "V^Tien  any  person,  firm  or 
eorf>oratlon  has  been  awarded  a  contract  and  the  contract  and  bond  re- 
qutreil  has  been  filed  with  the  commission,  it  shall  make  an  order  on  the 
treasurer  of  the  Htate,  reciting  such  fact,  and  therenpfTU  the  treasurer 
shall  return  the  deposit  of  such  bidder,  but  if  any  anccessfal  bidder  shall 
fall  to  make  tbe  contract  fxn^  bond  as  heretofore  provided,  the  treasurer 
shall  place  the  dejK>sit  of  such  bidder  in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  available  school  fund,  aod  the  Cfuunilssion  shall  re-adveitise  for 
other  bids  to  supply  such  books  or  school  aiirxaratus  which  said  blddera 
may  have  failed  to  supply.  All  unsuc^^essfui  bidders  shall  hare  their 
deposits  returned  to  them  aw  soon  as  the  commission  has  decided  not  to 
accept  their  bids.  All  books  adopted  by  the  commls^^Ion  shall  be  printed 
in  English,  except  such  text -hoicks  as  may  be  adopted  for  the  teaching 
of  any  foreign  language.  The  commission  shall  stipulate  In  the  contract 
that  where  a  ctiange  shall  have  been  made  from  the  books  now  in  use 
fa  this  State,  the  c<in tractor  tir  contractors  shall  take  hi  exchange  the 
respective  books  and  receive  itie  same  In  exchimge  fc»r  new  books  at  a 
price  not  less  than  fifty  iier  cent  of  the  cou tract  price,  Such  exchange 
perl<>d  shall  not  continue  lotj>;er  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  contraot, 

**  8ec,  5.  The  bidder  or  bidders  to  whom  any  contract  may  have  been 
awarded  shall  make  and  execute  a  gtXKl  and  su Sclent  bond  fjayable  to 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  In  the  sum  of  not  less  tlian  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  he  approved  by  the  governor,  such  bond  to  he  conditioned  that  the 
contractor  or  contractors  shall  falthfuUy  t>erform  all  conditions  of  the 
contract.  The  cf>n tract  and  Iwud  shall  be  preparetl  by  the  attorney- 
general  and  shall  t»e  made  to  conform  with  all  the  requirements  of  this 
act,  and  shall  be  payable  In  the  county  where  the  sent  of  governujent  of 
this  8tate  is  ICM^akHl,  which  shall  ho  deposited  hi  the  orllce  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  Tlie  bond  shall  not  be  exhaustM  by  a  single  recovery  tliereon  but 
may  he  sued  upon  from  time  to  time  until  the  full  amount  thereof  la  recov* 
ered,  and  the  commission  may^  after  twenty  days  notlc^  require  a  new 
bond  to  be  given,  and  in  the  event  the  contractor  or  contractors  shall  fall 
to  furnish  such  new  bond,  the  contract  of  the  contractor  or  eontractora 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  commission,  be  forfeited. 

''  Bkc.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  meet  at  the  time 
and  the  place  mentioned  in  the  notice  and  advertisement  and  It  shall 
adopt  such  rules  and  regulation  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  transaction 
of  its  business  not  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  u,^t,  ^^<i.  ^^ax^  >Oqssv 
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and  tUere  open  and  exaniltw^  tlic  seale<l  pffiprmafNi  i  '  ^  *  ''  ^TiaU 
be  tile  duty  i>f  Uic  ctinunit4.slfm  f*^  make  a  fnll  iiml  il«tti 

of  uH  btHjkg,  reglsiteri^,  records  and  wbool  apiMiratnh  .n..i  ;-.v.--  .., .  ..^m' iti>* 
Ing  the  fsaum.  Ettcli  pereon,  erimpany,  or  eorin^ration  pnlmilttine  bids  or 
profK>HalM  Hball  b**  |*erndttecl  to  file  a  written  statem^^nt  as  to  tbe  morlta 
of  any  book  or  bookie  rt^^ister,  rtHrord,  or  pi'btio]  apfiarutu^  oCT^red  by  »octi 
bidder,  or  tbt^y  niay  Im?  iw^rmitteil  to  api'^pur  in  person,  or  by  a  duly 
authorized  agent,  before  Raid  commission,  and  the  party  so  nppiHirlng  vt 
represi^itJng  the  claluin  of  any  bidder,  »hali  deix>t;1t  with  the  comixilf^loti 
hlR  prot>er  cTedentlalii  or  authority  to  represent  fiuch  bidder.  Every  per* 
s*>ri  who  at>fM*Hrs  before  the  cnmtnisilon  In  advocacy  of  tJie  adopUon  or 
rejection  of  any  btMikp  register,  record,  ma nu script  or  any  8cho<>l  apiinra- 
tU8  shall  file  an  arildavit  showing  fully  in  what  capacity  he  appmrs  and 
whetber  h^  \e  represent  in  jjf  as  ai^ents  or  otherwise,  any  bidder  or  whether 
be  haa  received  or  has  a  contract  to  receive  pay  for  hia  services  in  appear* 
tag  before  said  eommlsision ; 

"  Provided,  that  no  eiate  ofHclal  of  this  State  shall  be  allowed  to 
appear  as  tbe  agent  or  representative  of  any  text-lxjok  coinimny,  Arm  or 
corporation, 

"  Sec,  T*  The  literary  merits  and  hlstortcal  accuracy  of  all  booka  ehall 
be  the  main  t^olnt  to  be  considered  In  tbelr  adoption,  and  the  l>ookB  aha  11 
be  iiele<ned  after  a  careful  ex  ji  ml  nation  and  con  #!i  deration  of  all  the  iKwiks 
presented,  ami  booJis  select***:!  shall  be  those  which,  in  tJie  optnioti  of  the 
conmilission,  are  m<^st  ai*<*eptable  ff^r  use  in  the  various  schools  of  the 
State^  qnality,  uiecbanical  cou^trnction,  paiier^  print,  price,  autborsblp, 
and  any  other  relevant  matter  being  given  such  weight  in  making  Its 
decision  as  the  commission  may  deem  advisable; 

**  Provided,  that  books  by  Oklahoma  authors  shall  have  preference, 
merit  and  i^rice  being  equal.  The  commlaslon  shall  proceed  without 
delay  to  ado[>tt  for  use  in  the  common  schools  of  this  Stiite,  text-bijoks  in 
the  schooJs  hereinbefore  mtjutioucd,  and  shnM  notify  t*i^bli«bers  to  whom 
contracts  are  awarderl.  Each  contract  shall  be  duly  signed  by  the  pab- 
llshlng  honwe  or  its  autiiorized  otficers  or  agents,  and  if  It  Is  found  to 
be  bi  accordance  with  the  award  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  if  the  bond  herein  required  ia  presented  and  duly  approved,  tJie  com- 
mission slnill  approve  said  contract  and  order  it  to  be  sl^ed  on  ^K^half 
of  the  State  by  the  governor.  All  contracts  shall  be  made  in  dupUcjtte 
and  one  copy  shall  remain  In  the  custody  of  the  secretary  of  state  and 
be  cor>led  In  full  iii  the  minutes  of  the  nieeting  of  the  comnil»sb>n  In  a 
well  bound  book,  and  the  other  copy  to  be  delivered  to  the  pub  libber  or 
agent  thertnif.  All  the  books,  registers  and  records  furnished  under  such 
contract  shall  t>e  t^ual  In  all  respects  to  the  specimei^  or  iample  copies 
furnished  with  the  bids;  and  it  shall  l>e  tiiQ  duty  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  ingtrnctloii  to  preserve  in  hJs  office^  as  the  Klaudar^l 
of  quality  and  excellence  to  be  maintained  In  such  bi>okSt  registers  and 
records,  during  the  coutlntiance  of  such  contract,  the  st>ecimen  or  s^m* 
pie  copies  of  all  books,  rt^gisters  and  records  which  have  been  the  basis 
of  any  contract,  togetheT  with  the  origlRnI  bid  and  proposaL  The  cnn' 
tract  and  exchange  price  of  each  book  sliall  he  plainly  printed  on  the 
back  of  each  book,  together  with  the  following  notice : 

**  *  The  price  markt^d  hereon  Is  fij^ed  by  the  State,  and  any  deviatloD 
therefrom  should  be  reports  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
tnslruetion/ 

"  Sec,  a  The  commission  shall  not  in  any  case,  contract  with  any 
publfsber  of  any  luxjk  or  books,  registers  and  records,  or  any  person, 
firm  or  corfioration,  submitting  bids  for  furnishing  charts,  map«,  glol>e*i 
or  other  school  apiiaratus  to  t^e  used  in  the  common  si-hot^ls  in  this  State, 
at  a  price  In  excess  of  the  lowest  price  at  which  sucb  jiubH«h**r  or  bidders 
furnishes  and  distributes  the  same  book  or  books,  registt*rs,  records  or 
Bchool  apparatus  under  contract  with  any  other  etiJte,  count v  or  school 
district  In  the  United  States,  under  like  conditions  of  dlstributlfia, 

"Sec,  9,  The  ptib Ushers  or  bidders  shall  file  with  en(*h  propoaal  a 
swoTO  statement  of  tbt  lowest  jirice  at  which  each  boiik,  chart,  map, 
globe  or  other  apparatus  offered  is  sold  an>'w:bere  In  the  United  Staletiv 
under  like  condithuiB  of  distribution.  Said  publishers  or  bidders  muift 
further  agree  to  reduce  the  prlee  of  any  book  or  apparatus  adopted  1)7 
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coBlininpicul,  If  n^uetlona  are  made  below  sufh  coiitrnct  price  utiy* 
111  tlie  Vnltett  Htates*  fw>  tbflt  at  iii»  time  may  jiuy  l:>ook  or  R[i>pa> 
mtiiB  !m*  8i>I«1  iu  Okluhoiim  «t  a  higher  iirk-e  rhnu  is  ret»eivecl  for  the 
same  bcKjk,  register*  reetird  or  ai*ri4initUH  elsewliei't?  in  tlie  rnifcNl  States 
where  like  conditions  of  dlstrUMitioii  prevail. 

**  J?Ec»  10.  Any  pnhlisher  iw.*nwin,  firm  or  corj>oratlou  mjbniittinir  bids, 
or  agent  of  mteh  publisher,  p^r8f)n,  flrui  or  eoriKjrallon,  who  fiholl  con* 
nhe  at  or  seek  to  pn>cure  a  ehangt'  of  the  series  of  text-h<iok«.  regis- 
ters^  i^eeorda  or  ajiy  seJiool  apparatui^  by  the  eouiiulsaioii  before  flie  expi- 
ration of  the  period  In  whieh  a  uuifortu  system  of  text  Iniiika  Is  estab- 
llfibe<l  in  this  State,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  niisdeiuejinor,  and,  upon  con- 
victioftt  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-live  dollars  and  not  more  than 
cue  hoodrt?d  dollars  for  soeh  oflfense, 

*'  Sec,  11,  It  BhaU  bo  uuUiwfrji  for  any  teacher,  trustee  or  school  board 
of  any  common  school  in  this  State  to  luirchase  or  contract  for  any  chart, 
map,  glol»e  or  other  school  apparatns,  unless  the  same  shall  have  k»eeii 
submitted  to  the  text-tK>ok  commission  of  tliis  Btate  at  a  regutar  or 
special  session,  and  by  them  approved  and  a  majcLmum  price  thereof 
fixed  by  said  commission. 

"  Ski\  12.  Any  i^erson  who  shall  sell  to  any  teftcher,  trustee  or  scbool 
board  of  any  common  school  of  this  State,  any  chart,  map,  globe  or  other 
school  apparatns.  which  liave  not  been  approved  by  tlie  text-book  com- 
mission  of  this  State,  and  Buy  i>ersi5n  who  fihnil  request  or  endeavor  to 
|>erftua*le  any  snch  teacher^  trustee  or  schcxji  board,  or  any  member 
there<if,  to  purcMse  any  chart,  map,  or  globe  or  other  school  apparatus, 
the  sale  of  which  is  hereby  prohibited,  sliall  tje  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
dem^inor  and  liable  to  a  flne  of  not  less  than  fifty  oor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars. 

"  S»:c.  13.  It  shall  be  a  part  of  tba  terms  and  conditions  of  every  con- 
tract made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  that  the  State  of  Oklahoma  shall 
not  be  liable  to  any  contractor  thereunder  for  any  sum  whatever,  but  all 
such  contracts  shall  receive  compeusjUion  solely  and  exclusively  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  siiles  of  schmil  books  ii**  tin^vidcd  in  this  act,  and  it 
is  hereby  provided  that  the  State  shall  have  tlie  right  to  terminate  sold 
contract  whenever  the  law  is  reiJeiiled  or  amended^  altered  or  qnalified 
as  to  make  ne(:*ess!iry  or  HXfKKlient  that  such  contract  should  l^e  revoked, 
or  as  to  such  bock  or  books^  registers  and  records  as  may  be  published 
by  or  at  the  cost  of  the  State; 

"  Provided,  ftirther,  that  the  commission  shall  have  the  power,  by  a 
majority  votO;,  to  discontinue  tbe  use  of  unsatisfactory  bmiks.  rejilstera 
Hud  records  at  the  end  of  any  school  year  during  the  continuance  of  this 
contract,  and  to  make  another  adoi»tiou.  and  all  contracts  shall  contain 
a  stiimlation  to  that  eiTect*  The  State  may.  at  its  election,  cancel  any 
contract  entered  Into  by  virtue  of  the  |irr» visions  of  this  act  for  fraud  or 
collusion  uiion  the  juirt  of  either  j^iirty  to  the  contract  or  auy  menjber 
of  the  commission,  or  any  person,  firm,  corporatl<in  or  their  agents  mak- 
ing said  bond  or  contract;  and  for  the  cancellation  of  any  sucti  contract, 
the  attorney-general  Is  hereby  anthortKoi!  to  bring  suit  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  In  the  Sttite,  and  In  case  of  the  cancellation  of 
any  contract  as  provided  In  this  act  the  damages  are  tixed  at  not  Jess 
than  the  amount  of  said  bond  to  be  recovered  as  iitjuidatt^  damages  In 
the  same  suit  cancelling  such  mid  contract.  And  on  account  of  the 
dlfflcnlty  in  determining  the  damage  that  might  accrue  by  reas^Jn  of 
snch  fraud  and  cancellation  of  such  contract,  the  full  amount  of  tbe 
bond  given  by  any  contractor  shall  lie  conslilered  as  liquidated  damages 
to  be  recovered  out  of  said  bond  by  the  State  at  the  suit  of  tlie  attorney- 
general,  and  every  contract  shall  contain  a  clause  to  tbla  effect. 

"  Src.  14.  The  text-bock  commission  shEll  have  and  reserve  the  rigbt 
to  reject  any  and  all  bids  or  proposals  If  said  conimlssfon  be  of  the 
opinion  that  nny  or  all  bids  should,  for  any  reason,  be  rejeined;  and  in 
case  they  fail,  ftom  among  the  bids  or  proiwsals  submitted,  to  sc^lect  any 
book  or  books,  registers,  records  and  apt^aratus  U[>on  any  of  the  brjinchea 
of  Btndy  provided  for  In  this  act,  they  may  advertlfip  for  sealed  bids  or 
prcyoflals  under  tbe  same  terms  and  conditions  as  lieffire.  and  proceed  in 
tfieir  Investigation  in  all  respects  as  they  did  tn  the  ^rst  Instance  and 
as  f€qnlr€d  by  tlie  terms  and  provisions  Qf  tbls  actt 
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*'  Set,  15,  The  pfirty  or  parties  with  whom  the  conf  r  1  he  l3H| 

fihall  plRoe  their  books,  registers^  records  aiul  st^htjol  -^  on  wSt 

nt  tin  miiiiy  piaces  in  enrh  ntuiity  i>f  the  Sfjitt*  jis  tin-  r rn^lnn  nui|n 

direc't  for  the  distribution  of  the  hooks  lo  the  patrons.  Hud  the  t'ontTaetor: 
shall  be  penulttiHl  to  iimke  arrnni^emetits  with  the  mercJintits  or  <Jtbefj 
persons  for  tlie  handling  and  dlatrtbiitioii  of  the  1km »ks*  All  hin^tis  ntmlv 
be  sold  to  the  eonsuuier  at  the  retail  price  fixed  by  the  coninjlwslom*' 
Upon  the  failure  of  any  contractor,  binder  the  provisioua  of  this  act^  to 
fumt^  the  hooks,  registers,  records  or  apparatns  as  provided  Id  tlifi? 
contract,  the  county  sni)crintendent  of  public  bas^nictlon  of  snrh  cdtinty 
shall  iinmediately  rer^rt  the  fact  to  the  aitomey-geDeral  and  he  hIiimi 
bring  snit  on  acconnt  of  fuch  failure.  In  the  name  of  the  f^tate  of  Oklii- 
homa.  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  the  State*  and  shut  I 
recover  on  the  bond  given  by  such  contractor  for  the  full  vaVue  of  the 
books,  registers,  records  and  apparatiia  not  fiinilshed  a^  n^nlrc^,  and 
til  addition  thereto  the  sum  of  one  hundred  doHura,  and  the  amounts  so 
recovered  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  available  school  fund  of  Ih^ 
State.  1 

*'Si;c.  16*  As  soon  as  the  State  shall  have  entered  Into  the  contnict  for 
fumlshliisr  of  the  hooks  and  apparatus  for  use  In  the  common  B(;hot>lg  i>f 
this  State*  under  the  pro  vis  In  as  of  this  act  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
governor  to  Issue  his  iircKjlamatlon  of  such  fact  to  the  i>eoi>le  of  the  State* 
and  immediately  tberewfter  the  #;tute  superintendent  of  pohlle  Instru^^tt^ 
shall  address  a  circular  letter  to  the  county  superintendents,  tru^eei^^| 
school  boards  of  the  various  schools  of  the  State,  which  clrculnr  l^^| 
shall  contain  a  list  of  the  iKwks.  regif^ters^  records  and  apiiaralH 
adopted,  with  their  resjiective  prices,  together  with  such  other  Inforori^ 
tlon  as  he  may  deeai  advisable. 

"  Sec.  17,  If  any  local  agent,  dealer,  clerk  or  other  person  handling  or 
telling  the  hrniks,  registers,  records^  maps,  charts,  globes  or  other  aps>ara* 
tus  adopted  under  this  act,  shall  demand  or  receive  for  a  cofiy  of  any  of 
the  hookfl,  registers,  rect>rds,  or  for  any  chart,  map,  giolx?  or  *>tUer  ap|ia- 
ratus  adopted  under  this  act,  more  than  the  contract  price,  be  shiill  I*e 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall,  for  each  ofTcnstv  t»e 
punished  hy  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  Ore  hun- 
dred dollars. 

'*  Sec.  18.  The  trustees  and  school  boards  of  the  various  M^hools  of 
the  State  using  hooks,  registers,  records  and  apparatus  ad(»ptei1  by  tbe 
commission  shall  hold  annual  meetings  and  make  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  school  text-hooks,  registers,  rec^vrcls  and  api>ar»HuB  ne**ded 
in  said  school  for  the  term  next  commencing  therein,  and  n  rejMirt  thereof 
shall  tie  made  to  the  county  Ra|>erlntcndent  of  ptihMc  Inmructhin  In  «iild 
county  Immediately,  and  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  Aujiust  nest  there- 
after^ and  the  county  suiierlnfendent  shall,  as  soon  as  [M>piFlhTe,  and  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  of  August  of  each  year,  and  nfteaer,  If  the 
tiecesslty  of  a  school  requires  It,  make  out  his  rei|uIsltlon  frcmi  the  rei*art 
so  received,  and  from  any  other  scmrce,  and  send  It  to  tbe  sinte  superin- 
tendent, when  such  books  are  printed  by  the  State  or  the  iiicbool  iKwik 
puhlisber  or  publishers  having  contracts  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
stating  therein  the  numher  of  books,  registers,  records  and  apparatus  of 
each  kind  needed  for  the  schools  of  his  county. 

"  Skc.  1&.  The  books  and  apparatus  adopted  by  the  comml&slon  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  introdueetl  and  used  as  text'lwx*k«> 
registers,  records  and  apparatus  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  In  the 
common  schools  of  this  State  as  hereinbefore  provided,  but  nothing  In 
thii  act  shalJ  be  construed  to  prevent  or  prohibit  the  patrons  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  I^tate  from  procuring  lM>oka,  registers,  recr»rds  and 
apparatus  in  the  usual  way  in  the  event  that  the  State  does  nut  publish 
such  hooks,  registers,  records,  or  manufacture  such  apparatus.  In  fher, 
event  that  no  contracts  are  made,  or  In  the  event  that  the  contractor  ori 
contractors  fall  or  refuse  to  furnish  the  books,  registers,  reconls  ori 
apparatus  provided  for  In  this  aet^  at  the  time  that  said  books  or  api^i-i 
ratus  are  required  for  use  in  the  schools. 

*'  Sec.  20,  Any  school  trustee  who  shall  prevent  or  aid  in  preventing  the 
use  In  any  common  school  In  this  State  of  the  books,  register*,  records 
and  apparatus,  or  any  of  them^  as  adopted  under  the  provij^lonp  of  thl^ 
ic^  or  any  teacli^  la  M^  tsut^  ^h<i  shall  wilfully  fall  ur  rt:fude  to  oat 
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tho  books.  regl&terH,  records  and  apparatus  adopted  under  the  provlaions 
of  this  act,  aball  be  guilty  of  a  jnisdenieonor,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  fined  any  sum  uot  leaa  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars  for  each  offense,  and  pach  day  of  such  wilful  faUure  or  rBfusal 
of  Mid  teachers  or  wllftil  prevention  of  the  use  of  the  books,  reirlstera, 
reeorda  or  apparatua  by  Mtd  school  trusftee,  shall  constitute  a  aei>arate 
off^Lse, 

"  8KCt  21,  The  commission  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  any  nece&eary 
regulations,  not  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  tbls  act,  to  secure  the 
prompt  distribution  of  the  hooks,  regiatera,  records  and  apparatus  herein 
provided  for  and  for  the  prompt  and  faithful  execution  of  all  contracts; 
and  it  Is  now  expressly  provided  for  that  said  eommisBlou  shall  nnalntain 
Its  OTganfzatlon  during  the  continuance  of  the  contracts  to  be  entered  Into 
during  the  year  nineteen  htmdred  and  el^ht^  and  after  the  expiration 
of  same,  to  reorganize  the  commission  for  a  period  of  five  yeara  as  tn 
the  first  instsnce,  and  enter  into  Rich  other  cidu tracts  In  pursuance  of 
this  act  ns  they  may  deem  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  patrons  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  8tate:  ProHdvd,  That  said  conmilsslon  shuU  be 
fllst'ou  tinned  at  such  time  when  tht^  erticiency  for  the  pub  I  lea  t  ton  of  such 
books,  registers  and  records  f provided  for  In  this  act,  by  the  State^  nmkes 
the  continuance  of  Raid  commli^alon  unnecessary. 

"  Sec.  22,  If,  when  the  proixisala  to  furnish  text-books  are  submitted 
to  the  text-book  board,  it  shall  apjjear  that  publlsheris  have  combined 
upon  prices  and  that  the  proiK)Sala  arc  unreason  able,  satd  l>ourd  is 
hereby  empowered,  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
to  do  any  and  all  acts  that  may  t>e  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  meritorious  uniform  system  of  text-books,  registers  and  records  for 
use  hi  the  <Mjimnion  aehools  of  Oklahoma,  They  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  state  board  of  education,  offer  prises  for  manuscripts  of  books  or 
employ  suitable  persons  to  prepare  or  compile  the  same,  and  contract 
with  print in(c  concerns  for  publication,  purchase  or  hire  plates,  maps  and 
engravluj^  of  copyright  matter:  contract  for  or  lease  copyrl;jhtH  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  In  compiling  and  printing  such  liooks,  provide 
for  the  payment  of  royalties  or  for  the  leasing  of  plates  for  printing  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  sabl  biHiks,  Provided,  that  the  entire  ciist  of 
any  book  or  books  so  furnished  shall  not  exceed  the  price  of  any 
Btaudard  book  or  books  of  like  character  wtdch  was  proposed  to  b€ 
fnmishe<l  by  publishers, 

**  Sec,  23.  An  Itemized  statement  of  all  necessary  e^tpenses  of  the  com- 
mission, together  with  a  sworn  itemized  statement  of  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Individual  members  of  the  commission,  aliall  be  filet!  with 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  members  thereof  shall  be  allowed  to 
receive  as  their  only  compensation  for  their  serviceSj  the  sum  of  six 
dollars  per  day  while  on  duty,  and  their  actual  traveling  expenses  going 
to  and  retumlnjr  from  the  place  of  meeting,  to  be  paid  by  the  state 
treasurer^  under  the  direction  and  approval  of  tlie  governor:  provided, 
that  no  per  diem  shall  be  allowed  to  any  nicmtver  of  the  Cf^ramisslf>n  who 
shall,  at  the  time  of  service  thereof,  be  receiving  a  stated  sulnry  from  the 
f5tate;  provided  fnrtlier,  that  the  members  of  said  commission  shall  not 
draw  pay  during  the  yeiir  nineteen  hundred  eight  for  more  tlian  thirty 
days,  nor  more  tlian  ten  days  for  any  follow itifc  year, 

"  Sec,  24,  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of  the  text-book  com- 
miBsion  to  accept  as  a  gift,  or  at  a  reduced  price,  any  bocjka,  registers, 
records  or  school  apfjaratus  or  anything  of  value  from  any  r>erson,  firm 
or  corporation  interested,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  any  bid  filed  with  said 
commission  or  In  the  adoption  of  any  book,  register,  record  or  apparatus 
by  said  commission,  and  any  j»ersou  violating  this  section  of  this  act 
shall  be  punlsbe<l  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars^  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  In  the  county  Jail  not 
less  than  thirty  days, 

"  SEa  25,  The  words  *  common  schtwls,*  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  all  the  sebixils  of  thl«  State  receiving  aid  from  the 
State  out  of  the  comuion  school  fnnd, 

"  Sec.  26*  Any  nonresident  jierson  or  firm  or  foreign  corporation  with 
whom  a  contract  has  been  entered  Into  under  the  provisions  of  thle 
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net*  tiball  deai^^ate  tlie  secretory  of  stnte  of  Oklalioma  as  Its  or  tlielf 
ngent  on  whom  rjitatloa  aad  other  wrtts  and  process  may  be  served*  In 
tile  eveut  that  any  suit  stiall  be  brought  agalnet  bucIi  person,  firm  or 
corjwnvtloti. 

"Sec.  27.  The  sum  of  tvveiity-flve  bundrecl  dolJars,  or  so  much  tliereof 
as  may  be  necessary.  Is  hereby  appropriate*!  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
Into  effect  the  provleloDS  of  this  act- 

**  Sec.  28,  Ail  acts  and  parta  of  acta  In  conflict  with  this  act  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

"  Sec,  29,  t^or  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  safety,  an 
emergency  i»  hereby  declared  to  exist,  by  reason  whereof  this  act  shall 
take  effect  and  be  lu  force  from  and  tifter  Its  pai^Bnge  and  approval/' 

Chap.  77,  H.  B.  331,  p.  6S0,  May  18,  1903^ 

1162.  Houth  Dakota^  tiee  tnavtment  ^o,  100, 

1163.  Texas:  Creating  a  state  text-book  boiitd  and  procuring  for  u«e  In  tlit  < 

l)ubllc  free  schools  of  the  State  for  n  period  of  five  years,  beginning 
Sept,  1,  1908,  a  series  of  uniform  text-bookfl,  defining  the  duties  of  cer- 
tain officers  namaU  making  appropriation  therefor,  defining  certain  mis- 
demeanors,  provJdhig  for  a  bond  for  the  faithful  jx^rformatice  of  contracts 
and  to  cover  llqulduted  dnmages  for  fraud  or  colluslou,  «nd  authorUlng  | 
the  atttorney-general  to  bring  suit  therefor,  iind  providing  penalties  for  \ 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Chap.  9,  May  14,  llKJT   («p.  sesM.), 

1164.  Wisconsin  i  Creating  secg^  553m — 1  to  553m — 2D  tncluslve,  Statutes,  l^Sr  j 

providing  for  county  uniformity  hi  school  text-hooka  and  for  a  county  ' 
board  of  education  In  each  county. 

Providing  for  anbiolaslon  of  question  of  ctiunty  uniformity-  to  annual  ! 
conutj*  school-board  convention  I  chap.  105,  Laws,  19tK5),  vote  of  majority 
of  districts  to  determine.  Providing  fur  the  election,  qualifications  of 
members,  organlsflatlou,  aud  proceedings  of  a  county  board  of  education 
to  select  nnd  adopt  uniform  Eyries  of  text^books.  Prohibiting  changes  of 
any  book  within  five  years  of  time  of  adoption.  Authorizing  adoption 
of  supplementary  books. 

Exempting  cities  and  districts  maintaining  a  free  high  school  and  all 
state  graded  schools  of  the  first  class  from  using  predcribed  books  unless 
so  desired.  Exempting  districts  having  adopted  the  free  text-book  sys- 
tem from  using  prescribed  books  until  some  change  is  made  in  books 
used  therein. 

Chap.  561,  July  10,  1907. 


L.  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  with  great  accuracy  the  legislation  affecting 
in  a  definite  way  the  content  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  public 
schools.  This  is  especially  true  with  those  enactments  having  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  elementary  or  secondary  technical  and 
industrial  courses  or  schools.  Of  the  enactments  of  a  general  nature 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  deserving  of  especial  attention: 
California  (1155),  relative  to  postgraduate  courses  of  study  in  gram- 
mar schools;*  Idaho  (1156),  providing  for  uniform  eighth-grade  exam- 
inations; Utah  (1160),  creating  a  "state  school  committee;''  and 
Vermont  (1162),  providing  for  instruction  in  special  subjects. 
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Of  the  remaining  enactments  in  the  group,  the  following  may  be 
specially  mentioned:  Rhode  Island  (1169),  Utah  (1173),  Massa- 
chusetts (1170),  Arkansas  (1176),  California  (1177),  Texas  (1178), 
Virginia  (1180),  and  Wisconsin  (1181). 


(a)  General. 

1155*.  California:  Adding  sec.  1779  to  Political  Code,  1906,  relative  to  gram- 
mar grade  iwstgraduate  course  of  study  In  public  schools. 

Permitting  the  establishment  of  such  courses  of  study  requiring  one 
o''  more  years  for  completion. 

Chap.  67,  Mar.  1,  1907. 

1156*.  Idaho:  Providing  for  a  final,  uniform,  eighth-grade  examination  which 
shall  admit  pupils  to  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  and  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations. 

Questions  to  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  Defining  conditions  of  passing.  Eighth-grade 
diploma  necessary  for  entrance  to  high  school. 

S.  B.  No.  120,  p.  168,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1157.  Illinois:  ^Vmendhig  sec.  3,  p.  379,  Acts,  1905,  providing  normal-school 
scholarships  for  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade. 

Changing  time  of  holding  annual  examination  from  second  Saturday 
of  JUay  to  any  Saturday  between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  15th  of  May. 

H.  B.  332,  p.  523,  Apr.  19,  1907. 

1158.  Montana:  Creating  a  county  board  of  educational  examiners,  providing 
for  their  appointment,  fixing  their  compensation,  and  prescribing  their 
qualifications  and  duties. 

Board  to  conduct  also  eighth-grade  examinations  upon  request  of  state 
board  of  education. 

Chap.  47,  Feb.  27,  1907. 

1159.  Utah:  8cc  enactment  No.  168, 

1160.  Utah:  Creating  a  state  school  committee,  defining  its  powers  and  duties, 
providing  for  the  preiMiration  of  a  state  course  of  study,  and  further 
providing  for  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  county  sui)er- 
intendents  on  the  committee. 

Constituting  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  state  normal  school,  the  principal  of  the  state  normal  training 
school,  and  two  county  superintendents  a  committee  to  prescribe  a 
course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  State  not  included  In  county  school 
districts  of  the  first  class  or  In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

Chap.  57,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

1161.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  1,  act  No.  30,  Acts,  1894  (sec.  607,  chap.  32, 
Public  Statutes,  1894),  relative  to  courses  of  study  In  the  elementary 
schools. 

Extending  authority  of  the  superintendent  of  education   to  prepare 
when  necessary  (formerly  annually)   a  course  of  study  for  elementary 
(formerly  ungraded)  schools.    Adding  provision  concerning  distribution. 
Sec.  4,  Act  No.  43,  Dec.  18,  1906.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

1162.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  686,  chap.  36,  Public  Statutes,  1894,  relative  to 
special  branches  In  the  public  schools.  Adding  provision  for  Instruction 
in  physical  culture,  drawing,  and  the  Industrial  arts  and  sciences. 

Act  No,  49,  ^w ,  *22*.  ^S*5»^. 
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1163,  Wisconaln:  AniendiDg  sec.  447,  Statuteo,  1808,  aa  aoiaaded  by  chap.  158, 

Law»,  1905»  relative  to  brandies  taught  In  public  £c-hoolB. 

ProvldlDg  that  tbe  teaching  of  a  forelfm  langtmgo  sh&U  not  at  an^ 
time  prevent  the  offorlriK  of  the  reg'iUar  common  acbool  broncheB  )n 
EngHah,  Hequirhig  every  impU  to  devote  at  l^ist  half  the  scliool  day  ta  ^ 
the  ^udy  of  English  branches 

Cbap.  200,  June  12,  190T» 


(b)  History,  Civics*  and  Patriotiam, 
f8e«  entciaiCT)t«  nnil^r  subdtrlslan  (J)  :  **  JHys  far  Sp^cl«l  Ohgerrancie/*! 

1164*  Delaware:  EeqnirtDg  that  the  coiiatltutlon  of  the  State  be  taught  and 

explained  to  all  public  school  puplla. 

Cbap,  124,  Apr*  9,  1907. 

1165*  Kansas:  Proyldlng  for  the  tltfiplay  of  the  United  States  flag  on  school- 

h^msea^  and  encouraging  patriotic  exercises  in  schools. 

Providing:  Hlsrr  that  statf:^  8ui>erlntendent  elm  11  prcytare  form  of  flag 
salute  and  jirogramnie  of  exercises  for  the  observance  of  si>eclal  days— 
Hdco]u*b  Blrtbday,  Wasblogtotfs  Birthday*  Jlemorial  Day  (May  30 J » 
and  i'lag  Day  (June  14). 

Chap.  311>,  Mar.  3,  190T*    T'nslgned  hy  the  governor, 

1100.  Maine:  Encouraging  the  com  piling  and  teaching  of  local   history  and 
l*jcal  gcograjihy  in  the  public  sebools. 

Providing  for  the  a[*P>lntnient  of  a  atate  historian,  wbo  fiUall  compile 
h  I  SI  or  J  CM  1  fiat  a  of  the  St  rite  and  encourage  the  teaching  of  the  satne  in  the 
public  schools;  wbo  shall  also  encourage  the  coiDplling  of  towrr  histories* 
cfiinblued  with  local  geogi'aphy,  suitable  for  use  In  tb(»  graauuar  and  high 
BL■hooI!i^  and  approve  the  same  for  |Mthlicatton.  Const  I  tut  log  the  aiit»eHn^ 
tending  school  committee,  the  sntierlatendent  of  sch(M>ls,  and  a  dtlssen  of 
the  town  selected  bj^  tliem  a  board  to  compile  and  to  secure  the  pnblica- 
tkin  of  the  history  and  1ck;u1  getigraphy  of  the  town.  Providing  for  ex- 
penaes  of  stutc  historian  (annual  maximum,  $500)  aud  for  state  aid  to 
ttiwns   I  maximum,  $iri4>). 

Chap.  88,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

1167.  New  Jersey:  Encouraging  the  celebration  of  Flag  Day  in  the  public 

schools. 

Requiring  appropriate  exercises  on  June  14  of  each  year  as  the  day  of 
the  adoption  of  the  American  flag  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

Chap.  84,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

1168.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4087,  chap.  85,  Revisal,  1905,  relative 

to  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Removing  ambiguity  of  phrase  concerning  the  teaching  of  the  history 
and  constitution  of  North  Carolina  and  the  history  and  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Providing  for  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  civil 
government  and  for  text-book  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Sec.  Ic,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9,  3907. 

1169*.  Rhode  Island:  Providing  for  the  observance  of  May  4  as  Rhode  Island 
Independence  Day. 

May  4  of  each  year  to  be  observed  with  patriotic  exercises  in  all  public 
schools.  Commissioner  of  public  schools  to  prepare  and  distribute 
programme. 

Chap.  1591,  May  26, 1908. 


J 


I 


(c)  Physical  Education. 
(See  under  Section  M,  subdVvl^V^  ^\  "V^kCi^Uou  Schools  and  IMa^groanda.*'] 
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(d)  Physiology;  Hygiene;  Alcohol;  Narcotics. 

1170.  Massachusetts:  See  enactment  No,  lllO. 

1171.  North  Carolina:  See  enactment  No.  J 168, 

1172.  North  Carolina:  Providing  for  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  the 
public  schools. 

Prescribing  character  and  amount  of  such  instruction,  and  providing 
for  its  enforcement  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Chap.  957,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

1173*.  Utah:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  Instruction  in  the 
public  schools  on  the  subjects  of  sanitation  and  the  cause  and  prev^i- 
tion  of  disease. 

"Section  1.  Sanitation  and  the  cause  and  prevention  of  disease  shall 
he  taught. — ^Tliat  there  shall  be  established  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  public  schools,  beginning  with  the  eighth  grade,  a 
course  of  instruction  upon  the  subjects  of  sanitation,  and  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  disease. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  state  board 
of  health,  acting  conjointly,  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act." 

Chap.  96,  Mar.  14,  1907. 


(e)  Moral  and  Ethical  Education. 

D  1174.  Kentucky  (1905)  :  A  public  school  opened  with  prayer  and  the  read- 
in  without  comment  of  passages  from  King  James's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  during  which  pupils  are  not  required  to  attend,  is  not  "  a  place  of 
worship,"  nor  are  its  teachers  "  ministers  of  religion,"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  constitution,  sec.  5,  providing  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to 
attend  any  place  of  worship  or  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  minister 
of  religion.— Hackett  v.  Brooksville  Graded  School  District,  87  S.  W.,  792. 
The  King  James  translation  of  the  Bible,  or  any  edition  of  the  Bible 
is  not  a  sectarian  book,  and  the  reading  thereof  without  comment  In 
the  public  schools  does  not  constitute  sectarian  instruction,  within  the 
meaning  of  Ky.  Stat.,  1903,  sec.  4368,  providing  that  no  books  of  a  sec- 
tarian character  shall  be  used  in  any  common  school,  nor  shall  any 
sectarian  doctrine  be  taught  thereiu. — Ibid, 

D  1175.  Texas  (1908) :  ®  The  holding  of  certain  exercises  in  the  public  schools 
held  not  to  convert  the  schools  into  a  place  of  worship.  In  violation  of 
constitution,  art.  1,  sec.  6.— Church  v.  Bullock,  109  S.  W.,  115. 

Notwithstanding  constitution,  art.  1,  sees.  6,  7,  and  art  7,  sec.  5,  one 
or  more  Individuals  field  not  entitled  to  have  the  courts  deny  the  i)eople 
the  privilege  of  having  thetr  children  Instructed  in  the  public  schools  In 
the  moral  truths  of  the  Bible.— /Md. 


(0  Humane  Treatment  of  Animals. 


(g)  Music. 

(h)  Drawing. 

(i)  Elementary  Technical,  Manual,  and  Industrial  Training. 

[See  also  Section  O  :  *'  Technical  and  Industrial  Education — Elementary  and  Secondary.**] 

o  See  p.  31G  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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1176.  Arkansas:  Authorizing  tlie  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture  in  the 

[)iil)llc  schools. 

Act  No.  455,  May  29,  1907. 

1177.  California:  Amending  sec.  1665,  Political  Ckxle,  1906,  relative  to  course 
of  study  In  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

Nature  study  to  be  taught  with  special  reference  to  agriculture.  Man- 
ual training  and  domestic  science  added  and  made  optional. 

Chap.  52,  Mar.  1,  1907. 

1178.  Texas:  Amending  sec.  100,  chap.  124,  Acts,  1905,  relative  to  subjects  to 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Providhig  for  the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture,  excepting  in 
independent  school  districts  containing  a  scholastic  population  of  three 
hundred  and  more. 

Chap.  169,  Apr.  24,  1907. 

1179.  Utah:  Urging  Congress  to  adopt  the  Burkett-Pollard  bill  (providing  for 
appropriations  to  the  several  States  for  advancing  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary agriculture  and  manual  training). 

Sen.  Jt.  Mem.  No.  2,  p.  275,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

USD.  Virginia:  Bee  enactment  No,  107. 

1181.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  49Cb,  Statutes,  1898,  and  sec.  496c,  Statutes, 
1898,  as  amended  by  chap.  273,  Liiws,  1899,  and  creating  sec.  496c — 1, 
relative  to  manual  training  and  state  aid  therefor  in  free  high  schools. 

Authorizing  extension  of  manual  training  so  as  to  include  the  three 
upper  /grades  below  the  high  school.  Authorizing  assistance  of  inspectors 
of  graded  schools  in  the  sui)ervision  of  manual  training  departments. 
Annual  state  aid  to  equal  one-half  the  cost  of  instruction;  not  to  exceed 
$.350  if  ill  high  school  and  three  upiier  grades,  or  $250  if  in  high  school 
alone  (formerly  $250  to  high  school).  Authorizing  two  or  more  districts 
to  unite  in  engaging  manual  training  teachers  and  providing  aid  there- 
for. Increasing  maximum  limit  of  annual  state  aid  from  $5,000  to 
$25,(K)0. 

Chap.  508.  July  0,  11K)7. 


(j)   Days  for  Special  Observances. 

I  S«' ■   onactmonts   und*'!-   subdivision    Ibi:   "History,    Civirs.   ntul   Patriotism:*'    also    untl^T 
Soc'tlon  II,  subdivision  d:   '*  School  Holidays.") 

11^2.  Montana:   Ainoiuling  socs.  VMH)  and  :^2S0,  lN)litical  Code,  ISO.H,  relative  to 
Arl)or  Day. 

Changing  Arbor  Day  from  second  Tuesday  of  May  to  third  Tues<lnv  of 
April. 

Chap.  11,  Feb.  la,  11M>7. 

^^K\.  New   Hampshire:   Making  May  1,*5,  1007,  a  logJil  holidaj'. 

Mailing  May  l.'{,  lOOT,  the  tliree  hundredth  anniversiiry  of  the  landing 
of  tlie  first  Knglisli  colonists  at  .laHiestown,  Virginia,  n  legal  holiday. 

Chai).  00,  Mar.  20,  1IX)7. 
llsi.  New   Jersey:    Uelative  to  Arl)or   Day. 

Designating  first  Friday  in  May.     Exercises  in  schools. 

Chap.  1S7,  Apr.  i:^,  1*K)S. 


(k)  Other  Special  Subjects. 

11 K.').  Arizona:   Providing  for  instruction  in  connuercial  branches  in  the  public 
schools  of  Arizona. 

Authorizing  th<'  intrcMluction  of  coniniercia)  subjects  by  l)oards  of 
sch(M>l  trustees,  and  providing  for  the  employment  and  licensing  of 
teachers. 

Chap.  58,  Mar.  21,  11K)7. 
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M.  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  SCHOOL. 

The  legislation  relating  to  special  types  of  school  reveals  a  con- 
tinued tendency  to  extend  greatly  the  activities  of  public  education. 
While  some  of  the  enactments  here  included  are  not  applicable 
strictly  to  schools,  they  are  brought  forward  in  evidence  of  this  wid- 
ening tendency  of  public  education.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
those  of  New  Jersey  (1186),  Ohio  (1187),  Massachusetts  (1197a, 
1197b),  Oregon  (1199),  and  Wisconsin  (1200). 

The  special  schools  for  adults  established  in  Pennsylvania  (1188), 
and  the  special  evening  schools  established  in  New  Jersey  (1196), 
are  of  peculiarly  large  contemporary  interest. 

The  establishment  of  kindergartens  by  Kansas  (1191)  and  by 
Texas  (1192)  are  features  of  the  widening  scope  of  the  public-school 
system.  In  connection  with  these  two  enactments,  the  decision  of 
the  California  supreme  court  (D  1190)  is  pertinent. 

The  Massachusetts  act  (1197)  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  school 
committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  with  reference  to  physical  education 
stands  out  as  a  prominent  example  of  the  progressive  and  far-reach- 
ii^g  legislation  affecting  the  schools  of  the  large  cities. 

The  several  enactments  in  Wisconsin  (1201-1204)  are  deserving 
of  special  mention  in  connection  with  this  general  topic  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  activities  of  the  school  as  a  social  institution. 


(a)  General. 

1186.  New  Jersey:  Amending  chap.  G9,  Laws,  1904,  as  supplemented  by  chap. 

106,  Laws,  1005,  authorizing  cities  of  the  first  class  to  provide  annual 
excursions  for  children  of  the  same. 

Increasing  authorized  limit  of  annual  appropriation  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000. 

Chap.  130,  Apr.  9,  1908. 

1187.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  4007,  Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  elementary  schools. 

Authorizing  city  school  districts  to  establish  and  maintain  normal 
schools,  summer  or  vacation  schools,  school  gardening,  and  playgrounds. 

H.  B.  887,  p.  85,  Apr.  9,  1908. 

1188.  Pennsylvania:  Establishing    schools    for   adults,    including    foreigners, 
and  providing  for  instruction,  and  employment  of  teachers  for  same. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  whenever  an  application  shall  be 
made  to  the  school-direi'tors  of  any  school  district  of  this  Ck>mmonwealth, 
requesting  the  said  board  to  provide  means  for  the  instruction  of  any 
colony,  camp,  or  settlement  of  adults,  including  foreigners,  who  may  re- 
side temporarily  or  permanently  within  the  boundaries  of  said  school 
district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  arrange  a  suitable  and  con- 
venient place  wherein  any  such  persons  desiring  to  attend  may  be  in- 
structed in  the  several  branches  now  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this 
CJommonwealth. 
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"  Sec.  2.  The  application  or  petition  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  twenty 
persons  of  said  school  district,  who  may  either  be  taxable  residents  of 
said  district,  or  aliens  desiring  such  tuition:  Provided^  That  any  alien, 
so  signing,  must  accompany  his  request  by  the  statem^it  that  he  desires 
to  avail  himself  of  the  said  instruction. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  said  school  may  be  discontinued,  at  any  time,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  said  school  board,  whenever  the  average  daily  attendance 
for  any  month  Is  less  than  fifteen. 

'*  Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  school  board  to  use  any  one 
or  more  of  the  st'hool houses  established  for  ordinary  and  usnal  school 
purposes,  or  to  erect  or  provide  such  suitable  building  or  buildings,  port- 
able or  permanent,  as  may  be  necessary. 

"  Sec.  5.  That,  ui)on  receipt  of  such  application  or  petition,  the  school 
board  shall  at  once  proceed  to  provide  a  suitable  location  for  such  school, 
hire  the  necessary  teachers,  and  make  all  needful  expense  to  open  and 
continue  said  school :  Provided,  That  any  two  or  more  school  districts 
may  unite  in  the  establishment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  said  schools: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of  such  schools 
shall  be  optional  with  the  school  boards  of  the  several  districts,  except 
such  years  as  a  State  appropriation  is  made  for  this  purpose. 

*'  Sec.  6.  The  school  board  may  prescribe  the  hours  at  which  the  school- 
house  may  be  oi^eu  for  instruction,  which  shall  be  between  the  hours  of 
nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  nine  o*clock  in  the  evenings. 
-  ""  Sec.  7.  The  instruction  in  said  school  shall  be  in  the  Bngltsh  lan- 
guage, except  when  necessary  to  translate  the  same  into  the  original 
language  of  the  scholars :  Provided,  That  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be 
allowed." 

Act  No.  GO,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

1189.  Virginia:  Establishing  a  public  free  school  on  the  grounds  of  the  prison 
association  of  Virginia  at  Laurel,  Henrico  County,  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  providing  for 
the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  same. 

Chap.  404,  Mar.  IG,  1908. 


(b)  Kindergartens. 

DlllM).  California  (1005)  .a  Vo).  Code,  socs.  1017,  1GC2,  IGOS,  which  recognize 
jukI  iimkc  provision  for  tlu»  establishment  of  knulergartens  in  cities  ami 
towns,  do  not,  when  constrnwl  so  jis  not  to  entitle  kindergartens  to  partici- 
l»ate  in  the  state  school  fnnd.  conflict  with  constitution,  art.  1>,  sec.  5, 
i-e(jnirin^  the  lejrislalnre  to  provide  a  system  of  conmion  schools  l)y  which 
a  free  srhool  shall  he  kept  up  and  snpi>ort(xi  in  each  district,  aud  sec.  C  of 
the  same  article.  r^Hjuirinj;  the  state  school  fund  to  be  applied  exclusively 
to  the  support  of  primary  and  j^rammar  schools. — I^s  Angeles  County  r. 
Kirk.  SS  1'.,  L'oO. 

IIIH*.  Kansas:  Empowering:  school  hoards  to  establish  and  maintain  free 
kinderjrart<Mis  for  the  instruction  of  children  between  4  and  0  years 
of  age. 

Nothing  in  the  act  to  he  constrm^l  to  change  law  relating  to  the  taking 
of  the  census  (»f  the  school  i)oi)ulation  (»r  the  apiK>rtionment  of  state  and 
county  school  funds.  Cost  of  estahlishing  and  maintaining  to  be  paid 
from  school  fund  of  districts.     Prescribing  qualifications  of  teachers. 

Chap.  325,  Mar.  1,  11K)7. 
1102.  Texas:   Empowering  the  truster's  of  any  school  district  to  establish  and 
maintain  free  kindergartens  for  the  training  of  children  betwetni  4  and  7 
years  of  ag(»  and  to  provide  for  traincnl  teachers  for  same. 

Providing  that  such  estahlislnnent  .shall  not  affect  laws  goveniing 
sch(»ol  census  or  apportionment  of  school  funds.  Supi)ort  by  si)eoial  tax. 
Providing  for  kindergarten  teachers'  certificates. 

Chap.  149,  Apr.  20,  1907. 


u  Soo  \>.  V.\v>  U\x  comvl*'to  toxt  of  dcolHiun. 
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(c)  Evening  Schools. 

1&3.  Callfomia:  See  enactment  No,  4* 

I  1194.  California  (1907) :  **  Canstitutlon,  art  S,  »ee*  6*  held  not  to  prevent 
tile  maiDteimnce  of  eveiiiug  high  schools  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system* — Board  of  Education  of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  v^ 
Hyatt,  m  Pm  111. 

195.  Georgia:  Amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Macon  so  as  to  authorize 
and  direct  Ike  mjiyor  and  council  to  appropriate  certain  fixed  fluins  of 
money  for  the  supitort  of  a  nl^jht  Si.'hool  to  he  kei>t  ot  one  or  both  of  the 
M»ctm  pnbtie  llhmries. 

Act  No.  too,  |j,  im,  Aug.  17,  1£K>T. 

190.  New  Jersey:  Providing  for  the  estahllslimeat  of  evening  schools  for 
foreign-bom  rcpidente. 

"1.  The  boaril  of  etjncfltlon  of  any  school  district  may  establish  and 
nmintaln  a  public  evening  school  or  evening  schotils  for  the  iustroctioii 
of  foreign -born  residents  of  said  district  over  fourteen  years  of  age  lo  the 
English  lani^uage  and  In  the  form  of  goveniinent  and  the  laws  of  this 
State  and  of  the  United  States.  Every  teacher  employed  In  such  a  school 
shall  bold  a  8i>t^inl  teacher's  certificate,  valid  as  a  Iteense  to  teach  In  such 
Bebools,  The  state  board  of  education  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  proper 
control  and  managi?nient  of  such  schoolR.  for  the  lusjtection  thercHjf,  for 
the  granting  of  certificates  to  teacb  therein,  a  ad  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  p  Mr  poses  of  ttds  act.  The  course  of  study  in  each  of  such  schools  and 
any  changes  therein  shall  be  submlttetl  to  and  shall  be  approved  by  the 
state  board  of  education. 

"2,  Whenever  In  any  schotd  district  there  shall  bnve  been  raised  by 
Special  appropriation  or  si>eclal  tax,  or  by  subscription,  or  l)oth.  s*ich 
SMtn  as,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  state  bimrd  of  education,  shall  he  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  In  such  district  of  an  evening  school  or  schools  as 
aforesaid,  there  shall  he  fiald  for  such  purimpt*  to  the  custodian  of  the 
school  moneys  of  said  district,  on  tiie  onler  of  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction,  an  amount  equal  to  that  raised  therein  as  aforesaid, 
which  amount  sliall  be  tsaid  by  the  state  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the 
state  ctimptroller :  Provuled,  said  order  shall  not  he  Issued  until  the 
course  of  study  in  such  sthwjl  or  schools  or  any  changes  tliereln  sliall 
have  been  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education.  The  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  State  as  aforesaid  to  any  school  district  shall  not  esi^eed 
In  any  year  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  custodian  of  the  school 
moneys  of  the  schoo}  district  eball  be  the  legal  cnstitdhm  of  any  and  all 
funds  appropriated,  raised  or  subscribed  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
evening  schc»ols.  He  shall  keep  a  sejjarate  and  distinct  RCi*ount  thereof, 
and  shall  disburse  said  moneys  on  orders  signed  by  the  president  and 
district  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 

*' 3.  The  lM>ard  of  education  of  any  school  district  receiving  an  appro- 
prhitb>n  from  the  ^tate  for  the  imrr>ose  mentioned  In  this  act  shall  annu- 
ally, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  make  a  special  report  to  the 
state  suiierlntendent  of  public  Instruction  la  the  uiaaner  and  form  pre- 
scribed by  him. 

"4.  The  state  itoard  of  education  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  suit- 
able iiersous  to  assist  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thil  act  and  to  en- 
e*mrnge  the  establishment  of  such  eveniug  ac^hools.  The  persons  so 
a  pixilated  shall  receive  no  conii>i*nsation  for  their  services,  hut  shall  be 
jmld  the  necessary  expenses  tncurreti  by  them  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

"5.  The  expenses  Incurreil  iu  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  on  the  wiirrant  of  the  state  comp- 
tri>lk-r,  but  no  exr>enst»  sluill  lie  Inctu'red  nor  paynseat  made  for  any  of 
the  purposes  named  In  this  act  until  an  apiiroprlatlon  therefor  shall  have 
been  made  In  a  regular  appropriation  hi  lb 

"ft.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately" 

Chap,  Se,  Apr.  11,  imi. 
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(d)  Vacation  Schools  and  Playgrounds. 

1107.  Maryland:  Authorizing  contract  between  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the 
Children*s  Playground  Association  of  Baltimore  for  the  maintenance  of 
playgrounds  in  said  city. 

Chap.  511,  p.  587,  Apr.  8,  1908. 

1197a.  Maryland:  Adding  sec.  93A  to  art.  4,  Code  of  Public  Local  Laws,  1904, 
authorizing  the  board  of  park  commissioners  of  Baltimore  to  establish 
athletic  fields  and  playgrounds  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  Chap.  106,  p.  594,  Mar.  19.  1908. 

1197b.  Massachusetts:  Enlarging  the  powers  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
city  of  Boston  in  respect  to  physical  education. 

"  Sec.  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston,  within  the  limit 
of  the  appropriations  for  such  purposes  made  by  it  as  hereinafter  author- 
ized or  under  existing  authority  of  law,  shall,  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion and  such  other  part  of  the  year  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  organize 
and  conduct  physical  training  and  exercises,  athletics,  sports,  games, 
and  play,  shall  provide  proper  apiuiratus,  equipment  and  facilities 
for  the  same  in  the  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds  under  the  control 
of  said  committee,  or  upon  any  other  land  which  It  may  have  the  right 
to  use  for  this  purpose. 

'*  Sec.  2.  The  said  committee  shall  use  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  such 
of  the  playgrounds,  gymnasia  or  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  park 
commission  of  said  city  as  the  school  committee  may  deem  suitable 
therefor,  such  use  to  be  subject  however  to  such  reasonable  regulations 
and  conditions  as  the  park  commission  may  prescribe:  Provided,  also, 
that  such  use  shall  not  extend  to  any  playground,  gymnasium  or  build- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  imrk  commission  which  said  commission 
shall  by  vote  approved  by  the  mayor  declare  to  be  unsuitable  for 
such  use. 

"  Skc.  3.  Appropriations  for  the  above  named  purposes  shall  be  made 
by  the  school  committee  in  the  same  manner  In  which  It  makes  appro- 
priations for  the  supiK>rt  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  total  amount  of 
the  appropriations  which  said  committee  is  authorized  by  law  to  make 
is  hereby  increased  for  the  current  fln.incial  year  of  the  city  by  two 
cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  on  which  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  council  are  basod,  and  by  two  cents  additional,  or  four 
cents  in  all.  for  each  suhse<inent  year;  but  the  amount  of  said  increase 
shall  be  appropriated  solely  for  the  i>nriK)ses  mentioned  in  this  act." 

Chap.  205,  Apr.  13,  1007. 

n07c.  3fassarhusetts:  Antliorizin;;  the  hoard  of  park  commissioners  of  the 
city  of  Lowell  to  establisli  and  maintain  parks  and  playgrounds. 

Chap.  148,  Feb.  27,  190S. 

1P.)7<1.  Massachusetts:  Providin^r  for  public  playjrronnds  in  certain  cities  and 
totN'ns. 

Adoptive  by  cities  <»f  more  than  KMMM).  At  least  one  public  playground 
to  he  maintained   after  July   1,  11)10. 

Chap.  513,  May  12,  19<K 

11  OS.  New  Jersey:  Amending  the  title,  and  s<h^s.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  G,  chap.  117, 
Laws,  11)07,  relative  to  public  playgrounds  in  cities. 

Title  to  read  "An  act  concerning  playgrounds  and  recreation  places  in 
cities  of  tliis  State,  and  i>roviding  for  the  establishment,  equipment,  con- 
trol, use  and  regulation  then^jf." 

Amending  so  to  n*ad  tliroughout  "  pJ^.vgrounds  and  recreation  places" 
(formerly,  *'  playgromids  and  recreation  ]\U\ccs  for  children  '* )  ;  authorizing 
tlie  use  of  playgrounds  for  exhibitions,  etc.:  admission  free.  Other  minor 
amendments. 

Chap.  lOS,  Apr.  7.  190S. 
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IlliO*  Oregon:  Creating  a  public  playgrounds  boar  J  for  the  city  of  Port  hi  ml, 
Aulborizlug  said  hoard  to  acquire  by  purchaRe,  gift,  or  pomlenmntion, 
lands  for  public  pJnyifr«:njnd«  and  KS'tiuiasiunj,  and  to  equip*  malntnliu  sud 
rnariajte  tbe  i^ine,  and  to  provide  rules  and  regulations  for  tbe  manage- 
ment thereof. 

''Sect  I  O.N  1.  That  there  be  and  Is  hereby  createil  a  Imard  of  Ave  r»eraons 
to  be  known  as  the  public  playground  board,  wbost*  duty  it  si  ha  11  be  to 
provide*  WiuiPi  and  malntatn  public  playgrounds  and  gymnaslunia  for 
the  use  of  children  within  the  elty  of  Portland,  Multuomah  Countyi 
Oregon,  as  tierelnafter  provided, 

"  Skc,  2*  Such  pnlilic  playgrounds  Ijoard  shall  conslit  of  the  mayor  of 
the  elty  of  Portland,  and  the  jud^e  of  the  Juvenile  court  of  Muitnomah 
i'ounty,  tJregon,  the  t^uiJerlnteudent  of  the  public  schools  of  school  dis- 
trict No.  1,  Multnomah  County,  Oregon,  the  president  of  the  Multnomah 
Amateur  Athletic  Club»  and  the  librarian  of  tiie  public  library  of  the 
city  of  Portland*  Oresron,  and  tbeir  succesasors  iu  their  respe<?tlve  uitices. 

'*  Skc.  3.  Said  public  playgrounds  iKiard  sliall  orj?imii«e  at  a  ineetinj? 
thereof,  to  l>e  calieil  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland,  uot  more  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  on  which  thla  law  shall  take  effect  and  elect 
a  cbairnuin  from  among  their  number,  and  a  secretary,  who  need  not  be 
a  member  of  the  board*  None  of  said  board  shall  receive  any  conuwnsa- 
tion  for  their  services  as  fiucli.  Regular  meetings  of  said  board  shall  be 
held  monthly  at  sueh  times  as  may  he  prescribed  by  the  board*  and 
special  meetings  may  be  held  ni>on  call  of  the  chairman  or  of  three 
meml>ers  of  the  board,  and  at  all  such  meetings  three  members  of  said 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum* 

**  8t:c*  4,  The  st'cretary  of  said  board  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  said  board*  Including  all  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  for  the  govenunent  or  use  of  the  playgrounds  or  gymnasium,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  tjy  the  Hiild  briard* 
lie  shall  ref.'eive  in  full  comiK^nsatlon  for  all  his  services  such  salary  ae 
may  be  determined  bj  the  hoard*  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  flOO  per 
month. 

'*  Hrx:  ~K  Tho  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Portland  shall  be  treasurer  of 
the  board  and  shall  kt*t*i(  an  accurate  accnunt  of  all  moneys  received  and 
paid  out  on  account  of  Siitd  twjard  ai+art  from  all  other  accounls*  and 
Kliall  pay  out  no  moneys  on  areouut  of  such  tioard,  except  tiix>n  a  warrant 
drawn  urKin  him  by  the  chairman  or  acting  chairman,  countersigned  by 
the  secretary  or  acting  secretary  of  the  said  board* 

**Sec,  6.  ^aid  public  playgrounds  iwiard  at  any  regular  meeting  thereof 
shall  have  power  to  assess  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  one  mill 
on  the  dollar  In  any  one  year  during  the  first  five  years  after  this  act 
takes  effect,  and,  thereafter,  one-eighth  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  dnrlnif 
any  one  year  ur>on  the  taxable  proj^erty  of  the  city  of  Portland;  which 
tax  shall  be  colle<^'ted  like  other  city  taxes,  and  when  so  collected  shall 
be  exclnsively  under  the  control  of  said  pnbllc  playicrounds  board,  and 
shail  he  exclusively  usetl  for  public  playgrounds  and  gymnasium  i)ur* 
po««eB,  according  to  the  Judgment  of  ^Id  board,  and  said  hoard  shall 
have  fnll  and  exclusive  control  of  all  public  playgrounds  and  gym- 
nasiums within  the  city  of  Portland,  Including  all  those  tmrts  of  the 
public  parks  or  grounds  of  said  city  which  had  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  set  aside  for  playgrounds  or  gymnasinms,  and  shall  have  power  to 
lay  out,  improve,  and  equip  such  public  i>hiygrouuds  and  gymnasiums,  to 
apiTolnt  all  uec^essar^*  employees,  Including  watchmen  or  kef^jM^rs,  who 
shall  have  the  iKiwer  and  authority  of  police  officers,  and  lix  the  com- 
pensation of  all  such  employees,  and  shall  dlsljurse  all  moneys  appro- 
priated, received,  or  collected  for  the  imi>rovement  or  use  of  said  play- 
grounds and  gj^mnaslums,  and  generally  shall  have  fjower  to  do  all  acta 
needful  or  proi»er  for  the  protection,  care  or  Imi^rovetneut  of  said  play- 
grounds aJid  gj'-mnaslums,  and  to  make  all  ne<'essary  rules  or  regulations 
for  the  use  or  government  thereof,  and  for  breaches  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  to  afllx  penalties  thereto,  not  exceeding  $20  for  any  one 

^m        offense,  to  be  collected  as  other  flues  and  penalties  are  collected  In  the 

^H       said  city  of  Portland,  On*gon. 

^™  *' £%Ec,  7»  The  said  i*uhllc  playgrounds  board  Is  hereby  empowered  to 

acquire  title  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  and  condcinnntion  or  otherwise  to 

^        any  land  it  may  deem  desirable  for  public  playground*  ^^  ^^svaa.'s^^xsffl^ 
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the  title  t beret o  to  he  token  In  tUe  nanw  of  the  rity  of  Portland,  MultiiO- 

mab  Ccmut>%  Oregun,  an*l  to  pjiy  for  tLi*  siime  from  tlie  tai  collected 
as  herein  provided^  <ir  frotii  any  otlier  funds  given  or  received  for  said 
|iurpoi«e,  and  the  park  board  of  tlie  ctty  of  Portland  shall  have  autliortty 
to  tnrn  ov^r  to  the  said  public  playgrounds  board  sucli  parts  of  the 
Tmrks  and  other  grounds  belouglngr  to  the  city  of  Portland  aud  with  Id 
tbE*  control  of  i^ld  park  board  as  shnll  be  bu  it  able  aud  desirable  for 
public  playgrounds  and  ^yrunaaiuaiH,  and  when  so  designated  and  turned 
over  to  said  public  playgrounds  board  the  same  shall  be  under  the 
JiirlfHjlction  of  said  inibllc  playgrounds  board  as  other  prtiperty  It  mli^ht 
aetpiliN?  fr^r  fyiid  |iariiOMt\  Said  public  playiJ:iTinndii  board  shall  have 
IK>wer  aud  authority  to  sell  any  lands  or  other  proi>erty  acquired  for 
playgrounds  or  gymnasium  imrposes  w  lien  ever  in  the  Judgment  of  s^id 
board  suf'h  larjd  or  llro^^erty  shall  have  bet^ome  undesirable  for  such  pur- 
IMJfses,  aud  all  mr^ucy  received  on  euch  sale  shall  be  turned  into  and  be- 
come  part  of  said  playgrotuids  fund-  It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  water 
board  of  the  city  of  Portland  to  furnish  whatever  water  may  be  neces- 
sar3'  for  drinking  fountains,  water  closets,  sprinkling  or  other  legitimate 
ptir(>OHes  for  the  playe^roumis  and  gymnasiums  which  may  be  establlslied 
under  this  actj  free  of  charge* 

**  ^KL\  H.  If  the  stild  public  playgrounda  board  desires  to  acquire  any 
laud  for  use  In  accordance  with  this  act  and  cannot  agree  with  tlie 
(owners  us  to  the  amount  to  be  t>ald  therefoi!,  said  public  playgrounds 
board  may  proceed  lu  the  circuit  court  of  Multnomah  County,  Oregon, 
as  provided  iji  chapter  2,  title  41,  of  Bellinger  and  Cotton's  eoaipflatlon 
of  the  laws  of  Oi^goUp  for  the  appropriation  of  such  land  fur  ptlblle 
playgrounds  aud  gymnasium  purposes. 

"  Skc.  (h  N(i  land  Rhall  tx*  purchased  unless  authorissed  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  said  [vubllc  playgrounds  Ixmril  and  concnrre^l  !n  by  at  least 
three  nienibt*rs  of  said  board.  It  shall  be  a  crime  for  any  mfmb<*r  of 
.fiald  boHnl  to  be  lnten>stcd  ia  any  contract  to  which  the  bi>ard  of 
which  hi*  is  a  uiend>er  shall  be  a  j>arty  or  lo  which  it  is  Interested,  and 
such  crime  shaU  be  prose<  nted  aiid  punished  as  a  misdemeanor, 

'*  Filed  lu  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  Feb.  25,  190T/' 

Chap,  159,  Feb,  25,  1907. 

1200.  Wisconslii:  Amending  sees,  1^  3,  and  4,  chap.  181,  Laws,  1S09,  and  mak- 
ing the  same  sees,  f*2tl — ^17 1  92(J — UK  and  92*1 — 20,  resijectively,  of  die 
statutes,  and  creating  sec.  776n,  providing  for  the  creation  of  park 
districts  in  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  and  in  towns,  and 
providing  for  levying  and  collecting  a  district  tax  to  procure  lands  for 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  to  Improve  and  maintain  parks  and  play- 
grounds therein. 

Chap.  585,  July  12,  1907. 


I 


(e)  University  Extension;  Public  Lectures. 

3201.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sees.  1  and  2,  chap.  336,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended 
l)y  sees.  1  and  2,  chap.  325,  Laws,  1905  (creating  sees.  515a  and  515b, 
Statutes,  1898),  relative  to  the  use  of  public  schools  and  libraries  for 
I)ul>llc  lectures. 

Providing  for  lectures  (formerly,  evening  lectures).  The  further 
education  of  adults  to  be  cared  for  in  particular.  Empowering  boards 
to  delegate  management  and  control  of  lectures. 

Chap.  75,  May  3,  1907. 

1202.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  435,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  powers  and 
duties  of  school  district  l)oards  and  the  care  of  school  property. 

Authorizing  use  of  school  buildings  for  lectures,  public  entertainments, 
etc.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  school  authorities  for  the  l>eneflt  of  the 
schools.    Permitting  admission  fees. 

Chap.  270,  June  19, 1907. 
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1203.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  1494 j  of  the  statutes,   relating  to  university 
extension. 

Regents  may  carry  on  extension  and  correspondence  teaching;  $20,000 
annually.  Chap.  413,  June  26,  1907. 

1204.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  933  of  the  statutes,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  use  of  public  libraries. 

Free  library  may  employ  lecturers;  cooperation  with  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  free  library  commission  to  encourage  wider  use  of  educa- 
tional books.  Chap.  307,  June  21, 1907. 


({)  Farmers'  Institutes,  etc. 

1205.  Alabama:  Appropriating  annually   $4,000   for   the   purpose   of   holding 

farmers*  institutes,  conducting  experiments,  gathering  statistics,  etc.,  for 
the  betterment  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state. 

Act  No.  767,  p.  751,  Aug.  9,  1907. 

1206.  California:  Authorizing  the  regents  of  the  University  of  California  to 
hold  farmers*  Institutes. 

Making  appropriation  of  $1,200  for  the  biennium  1907  and  1908. 

Chap.  136,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

1207.  Colorado:  Making  a  special  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  1907  and  1908 

for  farmers*  institutes  and  agricultural  extension  work  by  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Sec.  4,  chap.  76,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

1208:  Indiana:  Supplementing  chap.  134,  Laws,  1889  (sees.  2809-2811,  Burns*s 
Annotated  Statutes,  1901),  relative  to  the  encouragement  of  faripers* 
institutes. 

Authorizing  additional  annual  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $100  for 
each  county  Institute.  Providing  for  recognition  of  woman's  auxiliary. 
Penalty  for  false  reports.  Chap.  117,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

1209.  Louisiana:  Authorizing  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  immigration 

to  employ  a  farmers*  institute  conductor,  providing  for  i>ayment  of  his 
salary,  his  expenses,  and  the  expenses  Incurred  In  conducting  said  farm- 
ers* institutes,  and  for  holding  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  In  the  various  branches  of  agriculture. 

Act  No.  162,  July  2,  1908. 

1210.  Olslahoma:  See  enactment  No,  1436. 

1211.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  486c,  Statutes,  1898.  relative  to  the  method 
of  placing  farmers'  institute  bulletins  In  the  public  schools. 

To  be  distributed  by  superintendent  of  agricultural  Institutes  directly 
to  town  clerks  (formerly,  through  state  superintendent). 

Chap.  66,  Apr.  30,  1907. 

1212.  Wyoming:  Authorizing  the  several  boards  of  county  commissioners  to 

appropriate  annually  $100  to  defray  expenses  of  holding  farmers*  insti- 
tutes under  the  supervision  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming.  Chap.  77.  Feb.  20, 1907. 


(^)  Private  an4  En4owe4  Schools, 
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N.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

The  volume  of  legislation  and  judicial  decisions  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  high  schools  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  school  was 
occupying  a  larger  and  larger  place  within  the  scheme  of  public  edu- 
cation. Aside  from  the  question  of  direct  state  aid,  the  attitude  of 
the  various  States  toward  the  development  of  secondary  education  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following:  Alabama  (1215),  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  county  high  schools;  California  (1220),  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  postgraduate  courses  of  study  in  high 
schools;  California  (D1224),  relative  to  the  status  of  evening  high 
schools;  Illinois  (1227),  providing  for  high-school  privileges  for  all 
graduates  of  the  eighth  grade;  Indiana  (1230),  relative  to  the  classi- 
fication of  high  schools;  Kansas  (1233-1235),  relative  to  county  high 
schools;  Montana  (1245),  relative  to  the  status  of  the  county  higii 
school;  Nebraska  (1246),  providing  free  public  high  school  educa- 
tion for  all  the  youth  of  the  State;  Nebraska  (1247),  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  county  high  schools;  North  Carolina  (1255), 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  county  high  schools;  South  Caro- 
lina (1261),  providing  for  the  establishment  of  county  high  schools. 
Throughout  this  group  of  legislation  and  judicial  interpretation  it 
is  easy  to  detect  the  growing  importance  in  popular  favor  of  the 
county,  township,  and  joint  high  schools. 

1213*  Alabama:  Providing  for  county  higli  school  for  Dale  County. 

I*rovidin^  for  annual  state  ai)proi)riation  of  $5,000;  for  board  of  trus- 
ttH's,  and  duties  and  i)Owers  thereof. 

Act  No.  703,  I).  041,  Aug.  0,  11H)7. 

1214.  Alabama:    Providing  for  statc^  appropriation  to  high  sc'Ikh)!  at  Planters- 

villo. 

Ai>propriation,  $4,(KM).     Constitution  of  board  of  trustees. 

Act  No.  705,  p.  042,  Aug.  1),  VMM. 

1215.  Alabama:   I*roviding  for  the  establishnunt  of  high  schools  in  the  counties 

of  the  State  and  making  appr<)i)riations  therefor. 

Creating  a  conunission  composed  of  tli(^  governor,  auditor,  and  suihu-- 
intendent  of  e<lucation  for  location  of  such  high  s<'hools.  Providing  for 
anninl  state  appropriation  of  .$2,0<K)  for  eaeh  school.  County  to  provide 
site  and  building.  Provisions  regarding  hoard  of  trustees,  (lualifleations 
of  teachers,  ellglhility  of  students,  course  of  study. 

Act  effective,  i)roviding  api)roprlations  can  l)e  made  from  trejisury. 
Act.  No.  757,  p.  728,  Aug.  7,  1007.     (Sees.  1801-lSr>8,  Co<ie,  VM)7.) 

1210.  California:   »SVc  enactment   So.  Jf 

1217.  California:   i^cc  enact  mm  t  Ao.  1155. 

121 S.  California:    Amending   S(h\    10(;0.    Political    Code,   1000,   relative   to    the 
estahllshment  jind  maintenanre  of  high  schools. 

High  school  districts  may  be  maintained  with  one  or  more  high  8cho<ils 
in  the  manner  provided  for  by  sees.  1070  and  1071,  Political  Code. 

Chap.  14,  Feb.  15,  1907. 
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1220»  Calif omiji :  AdfUug  iit^w  section  ti>  tbe  Politlcnl  Code,  lo  be  numberetl 

16S1,  relative  lo  po.stjrraduQte  ctmrses  of  stuclj  in  bigh  wlioois. 
I  '*  IG-Si.  The  board  of  trustees  of  any  ctty,  district  imlon.  Joint  njilon^ 

I  or  county  blgh  school  may  preacrtbe  postgraduiite  couraea  of  study  for 

the  KTfldyates  of  such  hlglx  wrUoo!,  or  other  high  schools,  wbicb  courses 
of  study  shiill  iii>t>roximate  the  studies  urescribetl  in  tbe  first  two  years 
of  uolverstty  courses.  The  Irnar*!  of  fruf^tees  of  any  city,  district  union, 
joint  union,  or  county  biirb  schmil  wherela  the  iwstgrnduate  course  of 
studies  are  tau^bt  may  ehflrj?e  tuition  for  ponils  living  without  thebounil- 
arles  of  the  district  wberelD  sucli  courses  are  taught" 

Chap,  m,  51a r.  1,  IDOT. 

1221.  CallfornJft;   Adding  sec,  1671a  to  Political  Code,  IDOf],  relative  to  Issuance 
of  Ixjudfi  for  sui>i*cu-t  *^f  county  high  schools. 

Providing  for  the  submission  to  electors  of  the  county  of  the  quesstltju 
of  issuance  of  bonds  for  county  bigb-scbo4>l  pitrpoBes. 

Chap.  197,  Man  12,  1D<>7. 

1222;  California:  Amending  sec.  1670,  Political  Code,  1905,  relative  to  estab- 
Ing  and  maintaining  high  scliools» 

Providing  for  tbf  establlslunent  and  maintenance  of  Ulgb-ftcliool  dis- 

I  trlcts  ( formerly  higb  »ehtK.its)  In  nny  city,  lncon»oratetl  town  const Hii ting 

I  one  or  more  c^immon  schfMii  districts   (formerly  Incorixjrateti  town)*  or 

any  school  district  having  a  schwil  popnlation  of  200  (formerly  300)  or 

I  more. 

^^         Decreasing  powers  of  county  superintendents  relative  tbereto. 
^P  Chap,  51D,  5Iar.  23,  1907, 

T»  122:i,  Oallfornla  (1006)  :  Pot  Code,  sec^.  I(im»-lfi74,  regulating  tbe  govem- 
meut  of  high  scbcmls,  are  not  to  be  controlled  by  provisions  of  tijo  Code 
applicable  to  comnxou  i5f:'hoois, — IJaneroft  v.  Randall*  87  P.,  SOG, 

I»  1224.  California  (1007) :«  A  high  school  being  a  part  of  the  public  seliool 
t^slem,  as  providt^l  by  constitution,  art  0,  sec.  6,  such  a  R-boiil  estalj- 
tlsliHil  by  tile  l)o*ird  of  education  of  San  Francisco  under  Pot  Code,  sec, 
imiK  and  Stat  1871-72,    p.  MB,  cha|).  r)76.  if  otherwise  qualified,   wa« 

I  entitled  to  share  In  the  state  high  »«;*biK)l  fund,  under  act  .March  «*  KMlfj, 

p.  50,  chap,  Sr*,  sec.  5,  though  not  eHtal>iisbed  pursuant  to  an  election  im- 
der  Pol.  Cotle,  set\  1^70. — Board  of  Education  of  City  &  County  of  San 

I  Francisco  r.  Hyatt  03  P.,  117. 

A  high  school  having  been  organized  in  October,  1897»  any  defects  In 

I  Its  organ izatiiui  were  cured  by  8tJit,,  ItMJt  p,  290,  chap.  140,  and  by  Acts, 

1  1005,  auieuflhig  Pol.  Cixle,  chap.  1G71,  so  tbat  tbe  schiml  was  *'  organized 

under  tbe  laws  of  the  state,"  within  Stat,  1905,  p.  58,  cbaii.  05,  sec,  5, 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  tJie  bigb  school  fund. — Ibid. 

I  Tbe  fact  that  tbe  Besslona  of  an  evening  ijljjh  school  wore  limited  to  two^ 

btnirH  a  day  did  not  prevent  U  from  partlclpatlug  In  tbe  benefits  con- 
ferred on  regularly  established  high  acliools  by  act  March  6»  1005,  p.  TiH, 
chap,  65,— /Wd, 

Under  Pot  Code,  sec.  1070,  suhdlv,  12,  and  Stat.,  1005,  p.  58,  chap.  B5. 
sec.  5,  a  blgh  scboid  maintaining  two  couri«i»s  of  ^tudy,  only  one  of  which 
complied  with  university  admli^sldU  rt^inVremeutu,  held  entitleil  to  wtafe 
bigb-scbrnjl  ftmds  only  In  case  It  nuilntained  In  ^ucb  courts  not  lesK  than 
two  higb-scht*ol  teachers,  and  had  a  dally  average  attendance  of  twenty 
or  more  pupils, — Ibid. 

Pnder  Pol,  0>de,  sec,  1670,  sobdtv.  12,  the  fact  that  an  evening  high 
school  course  Intended  to  conn>ly  wilh  university  rc^julrements  ejc tended 

^_        for  Ave  years  did  not  affect  scbo*>r8  right  to  imrticlpate  In  distribution 

^^      of  state  bigb  sebool  fundi  as  prescribed  by  Btat,  1905,  p,  58,  chap,  65, 

^P      sec.  5.— /&M, 
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1225.  Colorado:  Amending  cliap.  100,  Laws,  1899,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  high  schools  in  counties  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 


Extending  act  so  as  to  include  counties  of  second  and  third  classes. 
Providing  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  school  buildings 
and  sites,  or  for  funding  floating  debts. 

Chap.  219,  Apr.  9,  1907. 

1226.  Connecticut:  Amending  chap.  187,  Acts,  1903,  concerning  tuition  of 
children  in  high  schools  and  academies  In  towns  and  cities  other  than 
those  in  which  they  reside. 

Towns  in  which  a  high  school  is  not  maintained  (previously,  high 
school  or  academy)  to  pay  whole  or  part  of  tuition  fees  of  scholars  at- 
tending approved  school  or  academy. 

Chap.  90,  May  27,  1907. 

1227*.  Illinois:  Providing  free  high  school  privileges  for  graduates  of  the 
eighth  grade. 

Providing  that  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  in  districts  where  there 
is  no  high  school  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  any  four-year  high  school 
in  the  same  or  any  adjoining  county  upon  payment  of  tuition  not  to 
exceed  cost  per  capita  for  instruction  In  said  school. 

District  of  residence  to  pay  tuition  of  children  of  indigent  parents. 

Pupils  from  districts  maintaining  work  of  ninth  and  tenth  grades 
must  complete  work  of  these  grades. 

H.  B.  857,  p.  523,  May  25,  1907. 

D  1228.  Illinois  (1904)  :  Under  the  school  law  (Laws,  1889,  p.  239),  providing 
for  organization  of  school  districts  and  maintenance  therein  of  free 
schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  State  may  receive  a  good  common 
school  education,  and  constitution,  art.  8,  sec.  1,  providing  that  the  general 
assembly  shall  provide  a  thorough  and  eflSclent  system  of  free  schools, 
whereby  all  children  of  the  State  may  receive  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation, any  school  district  may  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school  de- 
partnu'ut. — Russell  r.  Hiffh  School  Board  of  Education  of  School  Dlst 
No.  131,  12  N.  E.,  441  ;  212  111.,  327, 

1221).  Idalio:    Hce  enactment  Xo.  1156. 

1230.  Indiana:   Kolatiiig  to  high  schools. 

*' Skctiox  1.  lie  it  enacted  *  ♦  *  ,  That  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  shall  bo  aiul  are  defined  and  distingulshetl  as  (a)  elementary 
schools  and  (b)  high  scho(^ls.  The  elementary  schools  shall  include  the 
first  eight  (S)  years  of  school  work,  and  the  course  of  study  for  such 
years  that  which  is  now  prescrilttnl  or  may  hereafter  be  pres<.Tibtxi  by 
law.  The  conunissioned  high  schools  shall  include  not  less  tlian  four  (4) 
years'  work  following  the  eight  years  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
higli  school  course  in  non-coniniissioned  high  schools  shall  be  unlfonii 
throughout  the  State  and  shall  follow  a  course  to  be  establlshcnl  and 
amended  or  altered  from  time  to  time  as  (»ccasion  may  arise,  by  the 
state  board  of  education. 

•'  Skc.  2.  The  following  enumerated  studies  shall  be  taught  In  all  cora- 
missioneil  high  schools  throughout  the  State,  together  with  such  addi- 
tional studies  as  any  l(»cal  board  of  education  may  elect  to  have  taught 
in  its  high  school :  Provided,  That  such  additions  shall  be  sulijtH't  to 
revision  of  the  state  i)oard  of  education.  Mathematics:  Commercial 
aritlmietic,  algebra,  geometry.  History:  Tnited  States,  ancient,  uuHlieval 
or  modern.  (Jeography :  Connnercial  or  i)hysical,  i)hysical.  English: 
Composition,  rhetoric.  Literature:  English,  American.  Language  (for- 
eign) :  I^itin  or  German.  Science:  Hiology,  physics  or  chemistrj\  Civil 
government:  General,  state.    Drawing.     Music." 

Chap.  191,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

1231.  Iowa:   ^ec  deeisum  A'o.  l>  1o. 
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D  1232.  Iowa  (1905) :  Acts,  twenty-seventh  general  assembly,  p.  48,  chap.  84, 
is  entitled  **An  act  to  amend  sections  2728,  2730,  2731,  and  2732  and 
repeal  section  2733  of  the  code,  and  enact  a  substitute  therefor.  In  rela- 
tion to  county  schools,"  and  sec.  4  of  the  statute  provides  that,  should 
there  be  more  applications  for  admission  to  a  county  high  school  trom 
any  school  corporation  than  the  corporation's  proportionate  number  of 
pupils,  the  school  corporation  from  which  they  attend  shall  pay  their 
tuition  out  of  its  contingent  fund.  Held,  that  the  statute  is  not  violative 
of  constitution,  art.  3,  sec.  29,  as  embracing  more  than  one  subject,  but 
one  of  which  is  expressed  in  its  title,  on  the  ground  that  sec.  4  is  an 
attempt  to  amend  code,  sec.  2803,  the  latter  relating  to  ordinary  school 
corporations,  and  not  being  intended  to  regulate,  nor  in  effect  regulating, 
high  schools. — Boggs  v.  School  Tp.  of  Cass,  Guthrie  County,  102  N.  W., 
796. 

1233*.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sees.  4  and  10, 
chap.  397,  Laws,  1905,  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of 
county  high  schools  in  districts  or  cities  under  16,000  population. 

Apportionment  of  high-school  fund  to  be  made  according  to  estimated 
cost  of  maintaining  high  schools,  in  place  of  according  to  average  daily 
attendance. 

Providing  for  the  submission  to  electors  of  counties  of  the  question 
of  adoption  of  the  provisions  of  the  high-school  act  of  1905,  as  amended 
by  laws  of  1907  and  1908. 

Chap.  69,  Jan.  27,  1908. 

1234*.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  6,  chap.  397, 
Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the  regulation  and  maintenance  of  high  schools 
In  districts  or  cities  under  16,000  population. 

Relating  to  county  high  schools.  Providing  for  the  certification  of 
the  amount  necessary  for  maintenance  of  such  schools  by  county  super- 
intendent. Maximum  levy,  3  mills.  County  superintendent  to  make 
levy  In  case  county  commissioners  fall  to  do  so. 

Chap.  333,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

1235*.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  6455,  General 
Statutes,  1901  (sec.  1,  chap.  250,  Laws,  1899),  authorizing  and  enabling 
school  districts  in  certain  counties  to  levy  a  tax  and  pay  the  high-school 
tuition  of  all  scholars  actually  residing  In  said  district. 

Relating  to  school  districts  located  In  counties  not  maintaining  a 
county  high  school.  Provisions  concerning  tax  levy  for  the  payment  of 
tuition  of  pupils  In  other  high  schools  not  to  apply  to  any  county  adopt- 
ing provisions  of  chap.  397,  Laws,  1905. 

Chap.  336,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

D  1236.  Kansas  (1904)  :  Laws,  1889,  p.  326,  chap.  224,  sec.  1  (Gen.  Stat,  1901, 
sec.  6305),  authorlzhig  cities  of  second  class  to  maintain  high  schools  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  collection  of  a  tuition  fee  from  each  pupil.  Is  a  vio- 
lation of  constitution,  art.  6,  sec.  2,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  common  schools  and  schools  of  higher  grade. — Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  Lawrence  v.  Dick,  78  P.,  812. 

The  term  "  common  schools,"  as  used  In  constitution,  art.  0,  sec.  2,  pro- 
viding for  their  establishment,  means  "  free  common  schools." — Ihid, 

The  high  school  grade  of  a  city  system  of  schools  Is  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon school  system. — Ibid, 

D  1237.  Kansas  (1906)  :  Laws,  1905,  p.  676,  chap.  414,  authorizing  boards  of 
education  to  separate  colored  and  white  children  In  high  schools,  and  to 
maintain  separate  high  schools  for  white  and  colored  children.  Is  a 
special  act  amendatory  of  sec.  6290,  Gen.  Stat,  1901,  relating  to  the 
regulation  and  support  of  public  schools,  and  Is  not  In  violation  of  any 
provision  of  the  constitution. — Richardson  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Kan- 
sas City,  84  P.,  538,  72  Kan.,  629. 
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D  1238.  Kansas  (1908)  :  Per  Curiam.  This  case  involves  the  constitutionality 
of  chap.  368,  p.  534,  I^ws,  1907,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  a  special 
tax  levy  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  county  high  school 
building  for  Scott  County,  Kansas."  The  act  is  special,  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  case  of  Anderson  v.  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Cloud  County  (just  decided),  95  Pac,  583,  is  held  to  be  repugnant  to 
the  provisions  of  sec.  17,  art.  2,  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  void 
for  the  reason  that  a  general  law  could  plainly  be  made  applicable. 

The  Judgment  will  be  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded  for  further 
proceedings.    Deng  et  al.  v.  Lamb  et  al.,  95  P.,  592. 

1230.  Kentucky:    See  enactment  No.  133. 

1240.  Maine:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  68,  Public  Laws,  1003  (sec.  63,  chap.  15. 
Revised  Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  high  school  tuition  of  nonresidents. 

Adding  provision  that  such  tuition  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  high 
school  fund  of  town  receiving  same. 

Chap.  73,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

1241.  Maine:  Amending  sec.  6,  chap.  148,  Acts,  1901  (sec.  81,  chap.  15,  Revised 

Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  state  aid  for  academies. 

Adding  provipion  concerning  additional  state  aid  for  academies  main- 
taining a  training  school  for  teachers,  a  course  in  manual  training,  domes- 
tic science,  or  agriculture  approved  by  state  superintendent  of  schools. 

Chap.  78,  Mar.  20.  1907. 

1242.  Massachusetts:  Relative  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  school   in   the 

town  of  I-eicester. 

Anthorizlng  agreement  between  trustees  of  Leicester  Academy  and 
school  committee  for  conducting  a  high  school  in  the  academy. 

Chap.  496,  June  12. 1907. 

1243.  Massachusetts:  Providing  for  a  high  school  building  commission  for  the 

city  of  Haverhill. 

I*ro.scrihing  powers  and  duties  of  commission;  limiting  expenditures  for 
building  and  grounds  to  $350,000. 

Chap.  408,  .Tune  12,  1007. 

1244.  Montana:  Ropcalin^',  and  reenacting  a  substitute  for  an  act  to  establlsli 
('<)iinty  froo  lii^li  schools  and  to  i»rovi(lo  for  their  niaintenanco,  su]">stitutt» 
for  II.  l\.  No.  (V,),  [).  .'.O,  Laws,  1^00,  ;is  amondod  by  S.  R.  No.  ni.  p.  ♦'., 
Laws,  11)01,  MS  aniondiHl  l)y  chap.  ;V.),  Laws,  MHX\,  validating  everything 
done  under  said  Inws  of  1800,  1001,  and  1003. 

Sundrv  niin<n*  aniondnionts. 

Chap.  20,  Feb.  2r>,  1007. 

D  12-15.  Montana  (1007):  Soss.  Laws.  1007.  p.  r»0,  authorizing  the  estaMisli- 
nient  of  rounty  free  lii^li  schools.  IkUI  iu)r  to  violate  constitution,  art.  ">. 
sec.  2;^,  jirovidin^'  that  no  hill  c(nUn inin^'  more  than  one  subje<n  shall  he 
pnssed.      Ih crs  r.  Hudson,  02  P.,    102. 

124G*.  Nebraska:  Providin.^'  four  years  of  free  public  high  school  education 
for  nil  youth  of  the  st.-ite  whose  parents  or  ^'uardians  live  in  public-s<"hool 
districts  which  ninintain  less  than  a  four-year  high  school  course  of  study. 
Detininj;  conditions  of  ndmisslon  of  such  pupils  to  high  s<*h(^<d  j^rivi- 
le^'es.  Fixing  tuition  chnr^'e  at  7.^)  cents  i)er  week  and  jiroviding  for  com- 
j»ulsory  tax  levy  hy  district  of  residence  to  pay  such  tuition. 

Chap.  121,  Mar.  6,  1007. 

1247.  Nebraska:   Fioviding  for  and  establishing  county  high  schools. 

Frovidin;:  for  el(»cti(nis  f(u-  such  establishment.  Constituting  county 
Ixrjird  of  conunissioners  or  supervisors  as  l)oard  of  trustees  for  c<nnity 
high  sch(»ol.  Defining  powers  and  duties  of  hoard  of  trustees  and  of  its 
oflicers.  Autlioriziuj:  the  issuaiice  of  certificates  an<l  dii^lonias  to  students 
and  ni.Mking  tuition  fre<'  to  all  pupils  residing  in  the  county.  Providing 
fur  the  location  of  the  school  and  auihorizinj;  the  issuance  of  bonds. 

Chap.  122,  Apr.  5.  1007. 
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1248.  Nevada:  Amending  sees.  3,  4,  5,  and  G,  chap.  31,  Statutes,  1895,  i)ermit- 
ting  the  establishment  of  county  high  schools,  and  providing  for  their 
construction,  maintenance,  and  management. 

Providing  for  election  to  determine  location  of  school,  for  deferring  the 
tax  levy,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  county  high  school  building  and  recon- 
stituting county  boards  of  education. 

(See  chap.  154,  Mar.  28.  1907,  authorizing  county  commissioners  of 
Churchill  County  to  issue  bonds  for  county  high  school  building  in 
Fallon.) 

Chap.  86,  Mar.  15,  1907. 

1249.  New  Hampshire:  Enabling  certain  school  districts  to  make  contracts 
with  certain  towns  or  institutions  outside  of  the  state  for  furnishing 
instruction  to  pupils  of  high  school  grade. 

Chap.  122,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

D  1250.  New  Hampshire  (1906)  ;  Under  Laws,  1901,  p.  588,  chap.  96,  sees.  1 
and  2,  and  I^ws,  1903,  p.  117,  chap.  118,  sec.  1,  authorizing  the  recovery 
from  a  school  district  for  tuition  of  Its  residents  in  a  high  school  where 
the  school  district  does  not  maintain  a  high  school,  and  I^ws»  1905,  p. 
505,  chap.  90,  sec.  1,  authorizing  the  school  district  to  contract  for  the 
tuition  of  its  residents  in  a  high  school  or  academy  in  another  district, 
where  a  school  district  voted  to  contract  with  a  certain  academy  and  to 
pay  the  tuition  of  pupils  then  in  a  certain  high  school,  parents  paying 
tuition  of  their  children  then  in  the  high  school  are  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  district  the  money  paid,  whether  the  vote  of  tlie  district  was 
valid  or  not. — Burbank  r.  School  Dist.  of  Pembroke,  64  A,  17;  73  N.  H.. 
540. 

D  1251.  New  Hampshire  (1907)  :  I^ws,  1901,  p.  588,  chap.  96,  sec.  2,  providing 
that  a  town,  not  maintaining  a  high  school,  which  refuses  to  pay  for 
tuition  of  any  child  attending  a  high  school  or  academy,  shall  be  liable 
therefor  to  the  parent  of  the  child  paying  or  the  town  furnishing  the 
tuition,  gives  parents  and  school  districts  maintaining  approved  schools 
an  action  against  school  districts  which  refuse  to  pay  the  tuition  for 
which  they  are  liable,  but  does  not  give  an  action  to  academies  and  ap- 
proved 8ch<K)ls  as  such. — New  Hampton  Institution  r.  Northwood  School 
Dist.,  08  A,   538. 

D  1252.  New  Hampshire  (1907)  :  I'nder  Laws,  1901,  p.  588,  chap.  96,  as 
amended  by  I^ws,  1903,  p.  117,  chap.  118,  i)rovidlng  that  any  town  not 
maintaining  a  high  school  shall  pay  for  the  tuition  of  any  child 
attending  a  high  school  or  academy,  and  defining  a  high  school  or 
academy  as  a  school  having  at  least  one  four-year  course  required  for 
admission  to  college,  etc.,  and  Pub.  Stat.,  1891,  chap.  89,  sees.  9-13;  I^ws, 
1899,  p.  318,  chap.  77;  and  Laws,  1905,  pp.  411,  505,  chaf>s.  19,  90.  author- 
izing the  maintenance  of  high  schools,  etc.,  a  district  maintaining  a  high 
school  with  one  course  of  instruction  is  not  liable  for  the  tuition  of  chil- 
dren who,  having  taken  that  course,  attend  an  approved  school  in  another 
district,  and  a  district  not  maintaining  a  high  school  is  not  liable  for  the 
tuition  of  children  attending  an  approved  school  after  having  graduated 
from  an  approved  school. — New  Hampton  Institution  v.  Northwood 
School   Dist.,  68  A,  538. 

1253.  New  York:  Amending  sec.  4,  chap.  659,  I^ws,  1905,  as  amended  by  chap. 
258,  Laws,  1906,  relative  to  the  erection  of  a  new  high  school  in  the  city 
of  Syracuse. 

Increasing  total  bond  issue  from  $200,000  to  $275,000. 

Chap.  58,  Mar.  20, 1907. 

1254.  North  Carolina:  See  enactment  No.  1J^8. 

1255*.  North  Carolina:  Stimulating  high-school  instmction  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State. 

Authorizing  county  high  schools  to  be  established  and  maintained  by 
county  boards  of  education  with  consent  of  state  board  of  education. 
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1256*.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec  1  (H.  B.  171« 
p.  281,  Laws,  1898),  act  of  April  25,  1898  (sec.  400^-15,  Revised  Statutes, 
1905),  empowering  township  boards  of  education  to  establish  township  or 
joint  township  high  schools,  and  to  discontinue  subdistrict  schools  when 
too  small  CO  Justify  their  continuanc*e,  as  amended  April  25,  1904  (S.  B. 
57,  p.  359,  I>awH,  1904),  providing  for  joint  high-school  districts. 

Providing  that  such  joint  high  school  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a 
Joint  high-school  committee.  Authorizing  siiecial  tax,  not  exceeding  5 
mills  in  any  year,  for  such  school. 

H.  B.  1023,  p.  462,  May  9,  1908. 

1257.  Oregon:  Providing  for  the  choice  by  an  election  of  the  location  of  the 
county  high  school  in  counties  which  have  heretofore  voted  In  favor  of  a 
county  high  school. 

Chap.  80,  Feb.  2a,  1907. 

1258.  Oregon:  Providing  for  the  establlsliment  of  union  highnschool  districts 
and  for  the  maintenance  and  government  of  the  same. 

Providing  for  procedure  for  consolidation  of  districts  for  high-school 
purposes.  Defining  the  constitution  of  union  high-school  board;  powers 
and  duties. 

Chap.  101,  Feb.  2a,  1907. 

1259.  Pennsylvania:  Amending  act  No.  23,  I^ws,  1905,  permitting  children 
residing  in  school  districts  In  which  no  public  high  school  Is  maintained 
to  attend  a  high  school  in  some  other  district,  located  near  their  homes, 
and  providing  for  the  payment  of  cost  of  tuition  and  schoolbooks. 

Requiring  attendance  at  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  township  or 
borough  high  school.  Defining  more  clearly  the  method  of  calculation 
and  i)aynient  of  the  cost  of  tuition  and  schoolbooks. 

Act  No.  163,  May  23,  1907. 

1260.  Pennsylvania:  Supplementing  act  No.  293,  Acts,  1895,  regulating  the 
establishment,  classification,  anil  maintenance  of  high  schools,  the  distri- 
bution of  appropriations  in  aid  of  liiirli  schools,  and  the  employment  of 
teachers  in  liifrh  schools  receiving  state  aid. 

Anthorizinjr  the  dirtH-tors  of  ailjaceiit  townships  or  school  districts  to 
purchase  real  estate  and  enn't  buildings  for  Joint  high  schools,  and  to 
issue  bonds  for  s^ihl  i)uri)ose;  and  i)roviding  for  formation  of  high  school 
boards  to  control  and  manage  stud  schools. 

Act  No.  239,  May  29,  1907. 
12G1*.  South  Carolina:   Providing  high  schools  for  the  state. 

Authorizing  the  establishment  of  high  schools  by  counties,  townships, 
adjoininj:  townships,  or  school  <listricts,  and  lncoriK)rated  towns  or  cities 
of  not  ninrc  than  l.(MM)  inha])itants.  r*roviding  for  adoptive  eIe<'tions, 
Iioards  of  trustees,  sptn-ial  tax  levies,  and  l)ond  issues,  for  the  classitica- 
tion  of  liij^h  schools,  and  for  state  aid.     Api>roi>riating  annually  ^50,<KH). 

Act  No.  245,  p.  r»18,  Feb.  19,  1907. 
12G2.  Tennessee:   Amending  sec.  9,  chap.   254,  Acts,  1903,  relative  to   county 
boards  of  education. 

Adding  new  su])section  authorizing  contracts  with  city  boards  of  Ciln- 
cation  or  with  private  schools  for  the  instruction  of  high  school  pupils 
and  pajinent  of  the  tuition  thereof. 

Chap.  520,  Apr.  15,  1,007. 
1263*.  Utali:  Amending  sec.  is:n,  Revised  Statutes.  1898,  relative  to  the  union 
of  scliool  districts  to  form  a  high  school  district. 

Constituting  a  county  district  of  the  first  class  a  high  school  district, 
and  endowing  its  board  of  education  with  all  powers  and  duties  pro- 
vided for  in  sec.  1833,  Kevised  Statutes,  1898. 

Chap.  51,  Mar.  14,  1907. 
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1264*.  Vermont:  Amending  sec  5,  act  No.  37,  Acts,  1904,  relative  to  hlgli 
schools. 

Defining  and  fixing  authority  of  superintendent  of  education  regarding 
standards  for  high  schools  and  qualifications  for  pupils.  Decision  of, 
final. 

Sec.  2,  act  No.  50,  Dec.  19,  1906.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

1265.  Vermont:  Revising  and  continuing  in  force  the  act  of  Nov.  6,  1805; 
act  No.  53.  Acts,  1824;  act  No.  M,  Acts,  1836;  act  No.  106,  Acts.  1S52, 
relative  to  the  Essex  County  grammar  school  at  Guildhall. 

Providing  for  the  establishment,  revival,  and  management  of  the 
school. 

Act  No.  346,  Dec.  12,  1906. 

D  1266.  Vermont  (1906)  :  Under  Acts,  1904,  act  No.  37,  p.  61,  requiring  towns 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school  or  furnish  higher  instruction  for 
advanced  pupils,  and  authorizing  the  board  of  school  directors  to  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  advanced  pupils  in  a  high  school  or  schools  of  the 
town,  in  the  high  school  of  an  incoriwrated  school  district  or  academy 
within  the  town,  or  in  the  high  schools  or  academies  of  other  towns,  the 
board  of  school  directors  has  a  discretion  in  determining  which  of  the 
modes  of  furnishing  high  school  instruction  they  will  follow,  and  so  long 
as  they  select  one  mode  they  can  not  be  compelled  by  mandamus  to 
select  another  mode  in  its  place. — Sampson  v.  Town  of  Grand  Isle.  63  A. 
180;  78  Vt.,  383. 

1268.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenactlng  sees.  1,  3,  4,  and  7,  chap.  31, 

Acts,  1905,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  in  Tyler  County. 

Chap.  23,  Feb.  22.  1907. 

1269.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  490a,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  the  powers  of 

electors  of  school  districts. 

Authorizing  vote  to  discontinue  free  high  school  organization.  Pro- 
cedure. 

Chap.  588  (in  part).  July  12,  1907. 

D  1270.  Wisconsin  (1908)  :  Laws,  1901,  p.  234,  chap.  188,  as  amended^  by  I^aws, 
1903,  p.  525.  chap.  329,  authorizing  persons  of  school  age  who  may  reside 
in  any  town  or  incorporated  village  not  within  a  free  high  school  district 
to  attend  a  free  high  school,  and  making  the  municipality  or  part  of  the 
municipality  having  no  high  school  in  which  such  f)er8ons  reside  liable 
for  high  school  tuition  at  a  specified  rate,  is  a  valid  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive power. — City  of  Columbus  v.  Town  of  Fountain  Prairie,  115  N. 
W.,  111. 

1271.  Wyoming:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  and  reenactlng  sees.  2,  9,  10, 

1.3,  and  20,  chap.  67,  Laws.  1905,  relative  to  county  high  school  districts. 

Chap.  57,  Feb.  16,  1907. 

1272.  Wyoming:  Providing  for  extending  the  territory  of  high  school  districts 

provided  for  in  chap.  67.  I^ws,  1905. 

Providing  for  incorporating  therein  school  districts  within  the  same 
county. 

Chap.  58,  Feb.  16,  1907. 


O.  TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION— ELEMENTARY 

AND  SECONDARY. 

The  vocational  and  industrial  trend  of  public  education  finds  no 
better  evidence  than  in  the  enactments  of  this  group,  which  group  it 
was  found  desirable  to  create  in  order  that  due  prominence  might  be 
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given  to  the  latest  legislative  efforts  to  further  the  development  of 
elementary  and  secondary  technical  training.  Practically  all  of  these 
enactments  are  worthy .  of  special  mention ;  that  of  Connecticut 
(1274),  that  of  Georgia  (1277),  that  of  Michigan  (1281),  that  of 
Mississippi  (1282),  that  of  New  York  (1287),  that  of  Oklahoma 
(1291),  and  that  of  Wisconsin  (1295),  however,  may  be  selected  as 
representing  efforts  of  various  sorts. 

The  establishment  of  a  commission  on  industrial  education  in  New 
Jersey  (1284)  and  also  in  Maryland  (1278),  following  the  example 
of  Massachusetts  several  years  ago,  is  an  event  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  industrial  and  technical  education  in  that  State. 

3273.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  12,  act  No.  988,  p.  182,  Laws,  1901,  granting  a 
new  charter  to  the  Alabama  Girls'  Industrial  School  and  conferring  ad- 
ditional powers  upon  the  board  of  trusteesw 

Modifying  appointment  of  free  students.    Providing  for  condemnation 
proceedings  to  secure  land.     Making  trustees  ineligible  for  election  to 
any  office  by  board  of  trustees. 
Act  No.  642,  p.  579,  Aug.  6, 1907.    Sees.  1913,  1924,  and  1928,  Code,  1907. 

1274.  Connecticnt:  Concerning  the  establishment  of  free  public  schools   for 

Instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  trades. 

"  Section  1.  Any  town  or  school  district  may,  by  vote  of  such  town  or 
district,  establish  and  maintain  a  free  public  school  for  instruction  in 
the  princii)les  and  practice  of  such  distinct  trades  as  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  be  designated  by  the  board  of 
school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of  education  of  8iicl» 
town,  or  the  district  committee  of  such  district.  Such  school  shall  be 
o[>en,  under  such  rules  as  may  l)e  prescriheil  by  said  school  officers,  to 
all  n'sidonts  of  this  state:  but  no  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  sliall 
he  iidniittcd  to  any  such  school  who  has  not  completed  the  studies  of  tlie 
eighth  jxrado  in  tlie  public  schools  of  the  town  in  which  said  school  is 
located,  or  nii  cqnivniciit  course  of  study  approved  by  sjiid  sch(»ol  ofhcers. 
S;ii(l  school  oIMccrs  sliall  make  rules  and  rej^ulations  with  reference  to 
the  iii;nia;reiiient  of  said  school  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  net.  The  instructors  in  any  such  scliools  shall  be  experts  in  ihe 
trades  resjK'ctively  tJiu^ht  by  them. 

**  Si:(".  2.  Two  or  more  towns  amy,  by  vote  of  each  of  said  towns,  unite 
for  the  pnrjMise  of  f<wniin.i;  a  trade  scli(»ol  district  and  establishing  schools 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  scho(>l  otheers  of  the  towns  so 
united  may  nuike  all  arrangements,  agreements,  and  regulaticais  neces- 
sary to  the  orpmizMtion  ;ind  maintenance  of  such  trade  schoi)l  district. 
The  said  school  olficers  of  each  of  the  towns  constitutuig  such  district 
shall  jippoint  one  of  their  number  to  he  a  member  of  the  trade  schcH)l 
conin)ittee  <»f  snch  district,  and  the  connnittee  so  appointed  shall  be  a 
joint  committee  on  behalf  of  the  several  towns  c(aistituting  the  district. 
Ka<h  town  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  said  c(anmitt(H».  lOvery  district 
orjranized  under  the  provisicMis  of  this  section  shall  continue  for  at  U»ast 
live  years,  but  at  the  end  of  said  piMiod  of  live  y(»ars  any  town  may  dis- 
.solve  said  district  by  withdrawal  therefrom,  by  vote  of  such  town;  pro- 
vided, that  notice*  of  the  intention  to  so  withdraw  sliall  be  given  in  writ- 
ing to  each  of  the  other  towns  comprising  said  district  at  least  thrtn* 
months  iH'fore  the  termination  of  said  period. 

"  Sj:c.  y*.  The  buildings,  equipment,  and  courses  of  study,  and  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers  of  every  trade  school  established  as  hereinbefore 
provided  shall  l)e  snbj(»ct  to  the  api)roval  (►f  the  state  board  of  eiiucation ; 
and  the  attendance  at  each  such  s<-liool,  together  with  siiecial  reiM>rts 
ujMHi  the  sp(HMlic  work  (h»ne  and  the  actual  results  of  instruction  therein 
shall  be  annually  certified  under  oath  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  In 
July  by  the  se<-retary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors,  town  S(*liool  com- 
nnttuv,  board  uf  edueaUou,  Ol\^U*Vv!\  »:mumittei\  or  trade  school  district 
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committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  said  state  board  of  edacation ;  and  no 
payments  sliall  be  made  by  tlie  state  on  account  of  such  school,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  unless  said  certificate  has  been  filed  with  and  approved 
by  snid  state  board  of  education,  and  unless  application  for  state  aid  for 
said  school  has  been  made  to  the  board  of  control  by  said  secretary  and 
approved  by  said  board  of  control. 

•*  Sec.  4.  The  board  of  education  or  board  of  school  visitors  of  any 
town,  or  the  committee  of  any  town,  school  district,  or  trade  school 
district  wherein  a  trade  school  has  bt>en  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall,  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  certify 
to  the  comptroller  the  amount  exi)ended  within  said  school  year  for  the 
maintenance  and  supix)rt  of  said  school  and  the  comptroller  shall,  upon 
application  of  the  state  board  of  education,  draw  his  orders  on  the 
treasurer  in  favor  of  said  board  of  education,  board  of  school  visitors, 
or  committee  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  one-half  the  amount  so  certified 
as  having  been  exiiended  for  such  support  and  maintenance;  provided, 
that  the  amount  so  paid  by  the  state  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not,  in  any  one  yetir,  exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  and  provided,  further,  that  said  sum  shall  be  exi)ended  toward 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  not  more  than  two  such  schools,  and,  if 
application  is  made  in  behalf  of  more  than  two  such  schools,  the  board 
of  control  shall  designate  the  two  such  schools  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  which  such  payments  shall  be  made." 

Chap.  250,  July  30,  1907. 

1275.  Florida:  See  enactment  No.  461, 

127G.  Georgia:  Recommending  appropriations  by  CJongress  for  industrial  in- 
struction. 

"  Whereas,  Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Ck>ngress  which  pur- 
X)ose  to  furnish  means  of  enlarging  existing  high  schools  devoted  to^ 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  other  industrial  subjects,  it  is  hereby; 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring, 
that  we  resi)ectfully  urge  ur)on  Congress  the  wisdon  of  thus  extending  to 
the  many  the  class  of  Industrial  instruction  so  well  supplied  to  the  few 
in  our  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  founded  by 
Congress  through  the  land  grant  act  of  1802. 

•*  Resolved,  further,  that  such  legislation  be  passed  that  will  establish 
such  schools  of  secondary  grade  in  agriculture,  the  mechanical  trades 
and  industries  and  home  making  suited  to  all  country  and  city  youth, 
and  that  there  be  provided  for  agricultural  high  schools  farms  such 
as  these  In  Georgia,  means  with  which  to  carry  on  such  agricultural 
Investigations  as  the  local  conditions  may  require; 

Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  by 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Georgia  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  encourage  the  passage  of  this  measure  known  as  the  Davis 
bill  (H.  R.  24575)  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress, 
entitled;  *A  bill  to  i)rovlde  an  annual  appropriation  for  industrial  edu- 
cation In  agricultural  high  schools  and  in  city  high  s<.*hools  and  for 
branch  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  regulating  the  expenditure 
thereof.' " 

Con.  Res.  No.  6,  p.  994,  Aug.  22,  1907. 

1277.  Georgia:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  the  respective  congressional  districts 
of  the  State. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  ♦  ♦  *  That  the  governor  is  hereby 
authorized  to  establish  and  cause  to  be  maintained  in  each  congressional 
district  of  the  State  an  industrial  and  agricultural  school  in  accord- 
ance with  further  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  schools  shall  be  branches 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  a  department  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  The  general  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  shall  exercise 
such  su[)ervi8ion  as  in  their  Judgment  may  be  necessary  to  secure  unity 
of  plan  and  efilciency  in  said  schools. 
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**  Seg,  2.  Be  it  further  enacfed^  Thut  all  fees  reeelved  from  jtr  -  -  *'  ^^ 
of  fertiUaers,  oUsn,  and  all  other  luspeotlou  fees  received  hy  tli 

ment  of  ai^rictilture  la  this  8tate,  after  tlie  [iresent  yenr*  ovei    

l^f^aseB  of  mich  liiPiiecHoii,  aud  after  any  iJortlon  of  said  fiiad  otlxerwitit* 
appropriated,  aUall  be  used  as  a  fund  for  llie  purpose  of  establialiliig  and 
malntatiiliig  suet*  shoola^  and,  aa  far  as  practleHble,  be  equally  divided 
between  such  schools,  and  the  gald  governor  \9  autliorl^ed  to  pay  to  the 
tru,^tees  of  said  selioola*  from  time  to  t!me^  their  reepectli^e  portions  of 
said  fund. 

**  Sec,  3.  Be  It  further  enacted.  That  the  goyemor  Is  authorized  and 
directed   to  aiiix>lr}t  from   each  eouaty   iu   the  resriiectlve  LHiugre^slomil 
districts  one  trustee  for  the  school  to  be  established  In  such  a^  -  ■    '-: 
such  trustee  to  hold  othee  for  the  term  of  six  ywirs  from  his  ajif^ 
and  until  his  successor  Ja  appointed,  and  that  Ibe  trustees  so  sti  i 

each  district  shall  constitute  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  school  iii  kjiui 
district,  with  jvower  to  control  the  monagement  of  said  a'hool,  and  miiki- 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  same,  subject  to  the  provisluns  of  this  act. 

*'  Sec.  4.  Be  It  further  enacted,  Tliat  the  governor  sliaU  be  antboriz^ 
to  receive  from  any  county,  or  any  of  the  citizens  there*3f,  a  donation  of 
a  tract  of  J  a  ad  in  Bueh  county,  not  less  that  two  hundred  acres,  on  M^hirh 
to  locate  a  school  for  the  district  in  which  such  county  Is  situated,  to 
gether  with  any  additional  donation  In  tlie  way  of  buildings  or  moiioy; 
and  If  there  are  two  or  more  offers  of  aueb  doiuUloas.  the  governor, 
w^lth  the  aid  of  the  trustees  of  sncli  scliool,  shall  sclet^t  which  to  accetit, 
taking  into  consideration  the  title,  value,  the  central  In  ess  of  locatioo, 
accessibility  and  suitableness  in  any  respect  for  the  parj:x»se  intended, 
and  uiK>n  the  ucceptunce  of  any  such  donation,  aud  the  execution  of 
projiex  deeds  vesting  title  In  the  trnstees,  within  a  reasi>nahle  lime,  the 
school  for  said  district  shall  be  establishod  on  the  tract  selected,  with 
the  right  to  select  another  locality  sbuuld  each  deeds  not  be  made  to 
the  Siitlsfaction  of  tiie  governor*  And  if  no  such  donation  Is  made  or 
I»erfected  lu  any  district  wlthtn  one  year  from  passage  of  this  act  the 
pro  rata  share  of  the  fund  t'oln^  to  said  district  shall  go  Into  and  b$ 
prorated  In  the  regular  common  school  fund  in  said  district- 

*"  Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  prlnciiial  of  said  schools 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  keep  an  account  of  all  recelpta 
from  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  farm  or  shops  which  are  not  eon- 
sum  e<l  la  said  school,  and  one-half  of  said  receipts  for  each  year  shall 
be  set  aside  as  a  fund  to  fiay  the  students.  That  each  pupU,  having  \\er* 
formed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  |>rln€lpal  his  duties  for  an  CJitire  schoiil 
year  J  shall  receive  his  pro  rata  of  said  fund,  the  aniount  g*>ing  to  each 
pui>il  not  to  exceiMl  one  hundred  dolhu^fi,  and  the  balance,  If  any,  to  be 
replaced  in  the  general  fund  of  the  school. 

**  Sec.  tj.  Be  It  further  enjicted.  That  the  course  of  studies  la  said 
schools  shall  be  coutlniHl  to  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  edn- 
ciition,  the  practical  treatises  or  lectures  on  agricuitiire  In  all  Its  brunches, 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  such  other  studies  as  will  enable  Htudt?nts 
completing  the  course  to  etiter  the  freshman  clasa  of  tlte  State  College  of 
Agriculture  on  eertlficnte  of  the  principal. 

"  Sec,  7.  Be  It  further  enact e<l.  That  the  faculty  of  such  schools  fthali 
consist  of  the  [iHucipnl,  who  shnil  be  an  intelligent  fnruier;  oue  sui>erln* 
tendent  and  Instr actor  in  farm  work,  one  Intelligent  i»e**hanic»  who  shall 
direct  and  Instruct  in  all  mechanical  work  [u  and  out  of  the  shops;  one 
pmctical  instructor  In  care  of  stock  and  dairying,  one  instructor  In 
English,  and  such  other  instructors  and  assistants  us  the  funds  of  the 
college  may  permit  That  the  trustees  may  dispense  with  and  combine 
the  duties  of  any  of  the  above,  as  necessity  may  require,  and  it  &haii  be 
the  dnty  of  said  Instructors  In  siiicl  schmHs  to  cooiH?rate  In  conducting 
farmers'  inatltntes  and  farm  and  stock  demi>usl rations  In  th©  several 
counties  of  their  resi>et^ttve  districts* 

"Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  TJmt  after  the  flrst  buildings  are 
erected,  before  the  openlni^  of  such  school h,  which  shfUI  he  only  f^uoli  as 
are  absohiteiy  neceSHary  for  temijorary  use,  ttll  work  on,  in  and  about 
said  schmjls,  or  on  the  farm,  or  on  at  In  the  b«rns  and  shops  tvmnerteil 
with  said  schools,  whether  It  be  farming,  building,  care  of  stock,  or  woric 
of  whatever  kiQd»  sball  be  performed  exclusively  by  the  studenta  gtf  s&ld 
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sclidola,  UDcler  smh  regtilatfoos  tor  tbo  proper  dlTtelon  and  altera  rlotii 
In  much  work  as  may  be  jirovlded  by  tbt*  trttateea 

"  Bec.  d*  Ue  It  further  enacted,  Tbiit  tuition  iti  said  scbocJs  shall  be 
free,  and  tbe  trustees  may  limit  tbe  number  of  students,  from  time  to 
tittle,  according  to  the  capacity  and  means  of  the  Institutloji,  and  shall 
make  such  rules  of  adaiisBiou  so  as  to  aiuallKe,  aa  far  as  practicable,  the 
privileges  of  the  st*bool  Hmoug  the  count  lei  aeeorrSlug  to  population.  And 
the  trusteed  may  defer  the  actiiai  oiietiitijj  of  the  school  until  such  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prei>are  i*casotiably  proi>er  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  beglBttlng  the  same,  in  the  meantime  accumulating  for  said  pur- 
I>ose  the  funds  goiug  to  siiid  school  which  may  be  rtH^eUt*d  fnvm  tlie  rent 
of  any  portion  of  the  protterty,  but  it  Ib  maJe  the  duty  of  the  trusteea  to 
opeu  aald  school,  even  tbongh  it  may  have  to  be  done  at  (irHt  on  a  (Imited 
scale,  as  early  as  lu'acticable,  and  afterwards  extend  its  orierations  as  cit^ 
cnmiitaDeee  may  permit;  and  the  trustees  are  authorissed  to  rent  to  the 
best  advantage,  from  time  to  time,  any  ijortloii  of  the  property  of  said 
©ehool  wot  required  for  tiie  i>nrpos*e  of  siiid  schi>oL 

*'  Sec  10,  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  lawa  In 
cofiiltct  with  thii*  act  be,  and  the  sjime  are,  hereby  repealed*'* 

Act  No,  448,  p.  72,  Aug.  18,  1906. 

12?S«  Maryland:  Authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commfsiiou  on  indUB- 
trlal  education. 
Five  members     Report  to  next  legislature.    Approprfatlng  |300, 

Chap.  3tiT,  p.  mK  Apr.  i\  190a 

1279,  Massacfmsetts ;  Providing  for  an  Inqalry  by  tlie  commissbvn  on  IndnS' 
trial  education  Into  the  orgaalawitloa  and  methoda  of  the  textile  scIkjoIb 
of  the  Common  weri  1th. 

Resolves,  chap,  04,  Apr.  24,  1»0T. 

12S0«  Massachusetts ;   Relative   to   the   commission   on    industrial   education, 

(Aaiendiag  chai».  51)5,  Acta,  HKHj,) 

■  Extending  term  of  commLsisIoii  from  three  years  to  five  years,    Provld- 

I  hig  for  the  api)olntment  of  a  woman  as  an  adtlilional  member.     8iJ*H-*lfy- 

I  lug  further  the  powers  of  the  commission  with  reference  to  Independent 

I  Industrial  schools. 

I  "  Sec.  4,  Any  resident  of  Massachusetta  may^  with  the  approval  of  the 

L  commission   on   indm^trlal  education,   attend  an  Indei^cndent   industrial 

^^m  school,  as  provided  for  In  this  act,  located  hi  any  cily  or  town  other  than 

^^1  that  in  which  he  reshies,  provided  there  is  no  such  schi>ol  supt'ortetl  in 

^^B  whole  or  in  part  by  the  city  or  town  In  which  he  residt^s,  upon  payment 

^^H  by  the  city  or  town  of  hi^  residence  of  such  tuition  fee  a^^  may  be  tlxed 

^^m  by  said  commission;    uud  the  commonwealth  shall  repay  to  any  city  or 

W  town  one  half  of  all  such  paymeots.    If  any  city  or  town  neglects  or 

m  refuses  to  j^ay  for  such  tuition  It  shall  be  liable  therefor,  in  an  action  of 

^^L  contract,  to  the  legally  constituted  nutborities  of  the  school  which  the 

^^p  pupil  attended  under  the  approval  of  mild  conuulsaion,''* 

^^  Chap.  572,  Jnne  2,  1908. 

[•1281*.  Michigan;  Providhig  for  the  establishment  of  free  county  schools  of 

I  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  economy, 
I  **  Section  1,  The  board  of  sui>ervisors  of  any  county  Is  hereby  author* 

I  txed  to  appropriate  money  for  the  orgaid/ation,  eijufpment  and  maln- 

I  tenaucc  of  a  county  s^i-hool  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy.     The 

I  iKHirtl  of  su[*ervisors  of  two  or  more  counties  may  unite  in  e?flablli?hlng 

I  such  a  schf>ol,  and  may  appropriate  money  for  Its  organ Isia lion,  equip- 

I  ment  and  uialuteuance:  Providtif,  That  whenever  the  boanl  of  HUper- 

I  visors  of  the  couutj^  shall  by  a  twti-thirds  vote  of  all  members  elect, 

I  resolve  to  contTaet"  liidebteduess  ur  issue  bonds  to  raise  money  for  tJie 

I  organization,  cquit>meut  and  maintenance  of  such  school,  the  question 

I  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  tlie  county  at  a  ^neral 

I  or  special  election  to  !je  called  for  that  purpose.     Notice  of  the  submis- 

I  Bton  of  such  resohitioii  to  the  vote  of  tlie  electors  and  In  case  a  special 

I  election  is  called,  notice  of  the  calling  of  such  special  elecUcsii.  %^eiiSw Xj^ 
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giyen  In  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  is  now 
prescribed  by  law  for  general  elections.  If  a  majority  of  the  electors  of 
each  county,  voting  on  such  resolution,  shall  vote  in  favor  thereof,  it  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  carrietl.  The  returns  of  the  election  herein  provided 
for  shall  be  canvassed  and  the  results  declared  in  the  same  manner  and 
by  same  officers  as  is  provided  by  general  law  for  canvassing  the  returns 
of  and  declaring  the  results  in  city,  county  and  district  elections.  The 
manner  of  stating  the  question  upon  the  ballots  shall  be  pre8cril)ed  by 
the  resolution  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

"  Sec.  2.  A  board  to  be  known  as  the  county  school  board  is  hereby 
created,  which  shall  have  charge  and  control  of  all  matters  i)ertaining  to 
the  organization,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  such  schools,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  five  members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  county  commissioner  of  schools  of  the  county 
or  district  in  which  the  school  is  located.  The  other  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  of  sui>ervi8ors,  one  for  one  year,  one 
for  two  years,  one  for  three  years  and  one  for  four  years,  and  thereafter 
one  member  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  annually  for  the  full  term  of 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  about  to  become 
vacant,  but  no  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  be  eligible. 
Vacancies  existing  in  the  board  from  whatever  cause,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  county  commissioner,  shall  be  filled  by  ai)i)olntment  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  if  the  board  of  supervisors  is  not  in 
session  when  such  vacancy  occurs.  If  the  board  of  suiiervlsors  Is  In  ses- 
sion, vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  election  by  said  board  for  the  unexpired 
term.  Appointments  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  suixjrvlsors, 
as  hereinbefore  si)eclfied,  shall  be  for  the  period  of  time  until  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  sui)ervisors.  Each  person  appointed  or 
created  a  member  of  the  county  school  board  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
the  notice  of  such  api)ointnient,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  Michigan, 
and  honestly,  faithfully  and  Impartially  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  said  board  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  which  oath  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  He  shall  also,  within  the  same  time,  file  a 
bond  in  such  sum  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  which 
bond  shall  be  filed  In  the  oflice  of  the  county  clerk.  Within  fifteen  days, 
after  the  ai)i)ointnu?nt  of  said  board,  the  nieiiibers  thereof  shall  meet  and 
organize  by  electing  one  of  tlioir  number  as  president.  The  county  com- 
missioner of  schools  shall  bo  <'X  oflici(>  secretary  of  the  said  board.  The 
board  liore.'ifter  crcatod  shall  prescrlbp  tlio  duties  of  the  several  ofllcers 
except  as  lixtHl  by  law. 

"  Skc.  :>.  Whenever  two  or  mon*  conntios  nnite  in  establishing;  such  a 
school,  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  this  a<*t  shall  apply  to  the  orjxani- 
zation  of  the  county  school  Ixwinl,  and  to  fillinji:  vacancies  therein  :  I*rf> 
vith'd.  That  th(»  county  connnissioner  of  the  county  in  which  the  si^hcxil 
is  located  shall  be  a  member  (►f  the  board  and  ex  officio  its  stn'rotary; 
and  two  members  shall  also  be  elected  from  each  county  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  thereof,  oiw  for  one  year  and  one  for  two  years,  and  theri^ 
after  one  member  of  the  board  shall  he  elected  annually  in  each  county 
for  the  fnll  term  of  two  years,  bnt  no  member  of  the  county  board  of 
sniKTvisors  shall  be  eliirible. 

*•  Si:c.  4.  Whenever  two  or  more  conntios  shall  unite  in  establishing: 
and  maintaining  a  sch(M>l  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  coimty 
school  board  herein  i)rovidod  shall,  ou  or  before  the  first  day  of  Octoln^r 
in  each  year,  determine  the  amonnt  of  mon(\v  necessary  for  the  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  Siiid  scluuU  for  the  ensninj;  y(»ar,  which  sjiid  amount 
they  shall  apportion  amonir  the  <*ounties  in  proportion  to  the  ass<»ss(Kl 
valuation  of  each  county  as  last  fixed  by  the  state  bonrd  of  equalization 
and  shall  rei)ort  their  estimate  iind  ajiportionnxMit  to  the  county  clerk 
of  each  county,  who  shall  lay  said  report  before  the  board  of  snin^r- 
visors  at  its  annual  meetinjr.  The  amount  so  a|)portioned  to  each  county 
shall  be  levieil  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  such  county,  as  a  iH^rtion 
of  the  county  tax  for  the  ensuing'  year,  for  the  support  of  the  said 
school. 

"Sec.  5.  The  county  tronsurer  of  the  county  in  which  said  school  is 
locatiMl  shall  be  ex  oflicio  trensjirer  of  said  board;  all  numeys  ai)propri- 
ated  and  expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  expended  by 
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the  county  school  board  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  county  treasurer 
on  orders  issued  by  said  board  or  in  counties  having  a  board  of  county 
auditors,  by  such  auditors,  and  all  moneys  received  by  said  board  shall 
be  paid  to  the  said  county  treasurer  for  the  fund  of  the  county  school 
board. 

"  Sec.  6.  In  the  county  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  instruction  shall  be  given  In 
the  elements  of  agriculture  including  instruction  concerning  the  soil,  the 
plant  life,  and  the  animal  life  of  the  farm ;  a  system  of  farm  accounts  shall 
also  be  taught;  instructions  shall  also  be  given  in  manual  training  and 
domestic  economy  and  such  other  related  subjects  as  may  be  prescribed. 

'*  Sec.  7.  Each  such  school  shall  have  connected  with  it  a  tract  of  land 
suitable  for  purposes  of  extieriment  and  demonstration,  of  not  less  than 
ten  acres  in  area. 

"  Sec  8.  The  schools  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be-free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  or  counties  contributing  to  their 
support,  who  shall  be  qualified  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  school  board.  Whenever  students  of  advanced  age  de- 
sire admission  to  the  school  during  the  winter  months  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  warrant  the  organization  of  siiecial  classes  for  their  instruction, 
such  classes  shall  be  organized  and  continued  for  such  time  as  their 
attendance  may  make  necessary. 

"  Sec  9.  *The  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  shall  give  such 
information  and  assistance  an4  establish  such  requirements  as  may 
seem  necessary  for  the  proper  organization  and  maintenance  of  such 
schools,  and,  with  the  advice  of  the  president  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College,  determine  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers 
employed  in  such  schools :  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  a 
position  as  superintendent  of  any  school  established  under  this  act,  who 
is  not  a  graduate  of  a  state  college  of  agriculture.  The  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all 
schools  established  under  this  act;  shall  from  time  to  time  inspect  the 
same,  make  such  recommendations  relating  to  their  management  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  and  make  such  report  thereon  to  said  schools  as 
shall  give  full  information  concerning  their  number,  character  and 
efficiency.    ♦     ♦     ♦  •' 

Act  No.  35,  Apr.  3,  1907. 

1282*.  Mississippi:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  county  agricultural 
high  schools,  and  providing  for  their  organization,  equipment,  and 
maintenance. 

Authorizing  one  school  in  each  county.  Maximum  tax,  2  mills.  One 
thousand  dollars  annual  state  aid. 

Chap.  102,  Mar.  21,  1908. 

1283.  Mississippi:  Authorizing  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  offer  prizes  to 
com  clubs  of  the  public  schools. 
Maximum  total  sum  to  be  allowed  annually  not  to  exceed  $50. 

Chap.  104,  Mar.  16,  1908. 

1284*.  New  Jersey:  Authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  to  in- 
quire Into  the  subject  of  industrial  education  and  report  thereon  to  the 
next  legislature. 
Appropriating  $3,000  for  expenses.    No  compensation  to  commissioners, 

Jt.  Res.  No.  9,  Apr.  14,  1908. 

1285.  New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  203,  chap.  1,  Laws,  1903  (sp.  sess.,  Oct.  15), 
relative  to  appropriations  for  the  manual  training  and  industrial  school 
for  colored  youth. 

Increasing  annual  amount  due  under  provisions  of  the  supplement  to 
the  act  of  Congress,  Aug.  13,  1890,  from  $5,000  to  $12,000. 

Chap.  120,  May  7,  1907. 
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New  Jersey:   Reliitlng  to   schools   for   IndustrlaJ   educat[on   la  cities  of 
tlie  second  class. 

Authorizing  the  trustees  of  the  BOhool  for  industrial  education  in  any 
eueh  tlty,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bi>vernlng  body  of  the  city,  to  ere«?t 
BUitabk*  buildings  for  tm  Induflti  liil  wlittol ;  inovjdhig  the  cost  of  the  iiind 
and  Ijulldings  shall  uot  exceed  3^*000  \  authorlsdng  the  issuance  of  bonds 
therefor- 

Chap.  222,  May  27.  19(17. 

'.  New*  York  J  Amending  *?eca.  25^2S»  art.  10*  tit.  ir>,  consoUdnied  school  law 
(chaiJ.  556,  Lawp,  1894),  by  pro vi ding  for  tlie  establiBlmient  mnl  iniiJn- 
tenance  of  general  Indnsttial  and  trade  Fu^hoolH  i]i  cities  and  In  ddIoq  free 
school  district 3,  and  making  an  u]»proprlation  therefor. 

**  •  *  •  Sec,  2D,  Ucnertil  intiu  fit  rial  und  trUile  schools  may  be  eiiolh 
lUhvd.  1.  The  hoard  of  edncaliou  of  any  cKy,  and  In  a  t.*ity  not  havhijf 
n  board  of  education  the  oiBcer  havujg  Ibe  manaKemeiit  and  supervision 
of  the  pnbllc  i^'bool  system,  may  estnblisbf  acquire,  conduct  and  niahi' 
lain  as  a  jmrt  of  the  nnblle  scbiiol  t^ysiem  of  tincli  city  general  Industrial 
schools  oi>en  to  impils  wbo  have  cttmpietcd  tbe  LHenTentary  school  courm? 
or  who  have  attaine*!  the  age  of  14  years*  and  trade  ^Aools  ojteii  to 
pnt^ils  who  have  attained  the  age  of  16  years  and  have  completed  either 
the  elementary  school  c^mrse  or  a  coin**!e  ht  tbo  nbove  mentionetl  general 
Industrial  school  or  wbo  have  met  snch  other  requlremeota  as  the  local 
seliool  authorities  may  have  tirescribed, 

*'  2.  Tbe  board  of  education  of  any  nniou  free  scbool  district  shall  also 
establish,  acquire  and  maintain  sucb  schools  for  hke  pur|ioses  whenever 
such  schools  shall  he  authorl^fied  by  a  district  meeting, 

■*  Sk(\  r.  SrcUou  2rm  is  hereby  added  to  article  10,  title  15,  of  the  COd- 
fi<jHdatL"d  sHChuoi  law  and  to  read  as  ftjJiows: 

*'  Skc,  25a.  1.  Appotntment  of  titi  tid visor u  board.  The  board  of  edn* 
cation  In  a  elty  and  tbe  olBccfr  having  the  management  and  saipervtslon 
of  the  public  schCK.*!  t^yKlem  In  a  city  not  iiaving  a  biard  of  edm^atioo 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  hoard  of  tive  members  represent  In  g  the  local 
ti'ades  and  industries.  In  the  first  instance  two  of  such  n^embers  shall 
be  aiiiXJintetl  for  a  term  of  one  year  ami  three  of  such  members  shall  he 
aprK>i»ted  fur  a  terui  of  two  years.  Thereafter  as  the  terms  of  sndi 
mcndwi's  shall  expire  the  vacancle,s  causefl  thereby  sliall  he  tilled  for  a 
full  term  nt  two  years.  Any  other  vacuucy  ocenrriug  on  such  hoani  shall 
be  tilled  by  the  ap[»olntlng  ijower  named  In  this  section  for  the  renin inder 
of  the  unexpired  term. 

"  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  advisory  board  to  counsel  with  and 
advise  the  board  of  education  or  the  officer  having  the  management  and 
supervision  of  the  public  school  system  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of 
education  in  relation  to  the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  such  board  or 
officer  by  section  26  of  this  act. 

"  Sec.  3.  Section  26  of  article  10  of  title  15  of  the  consolidated  school 
law  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'  Sec.  26.  Authority  of  the  board  of  education  over  such  schools.  The 
board  of  education  in  a  city  and  the  officer  having  the  management  and 
supervision  of  the  public  school  system  in  a  city  not  having  a  l)oard  of 
education  and  the  board  of  education  in  a  union  free  school  district  which 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  general  industrial  or  a  trade  school  is 
vested  with  the  same  power  and  authority  over  the  management,  super- 
vision and  control  of  such  school  and  the  teachers  or  instructors  em- 
ploy e<l  therein  as  such  board  or  officer  now  has  over  the  schools  and 
teachers  under  their  charge.  Such  boards  of  education  or  such  officer 
shall  also  have  full  ix)wer  and  authority: 

*'  1.  To  enii)loy  competent  teachers  or  instructors. 

"  2.  To  provide  proper  courses  of  study. 

*'  3.  To  purchase  or  acquire  sites  and  grounds  and  to  parchase,  acquire, 
lease  or  construct  and  to  repair  suitable  shops  or  buildings  and  to  prop- 
erly equip  the  same. 

"  4.  To  purchase  necessary  machinery,  tools,  apparatus  and  supplies. 

"  Sec.  4.  Section  27  of  article  10  of  title  15  of  the  consolidated  school 
law  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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**  Sf:a  27,  State  aid  for  general  indmtrial  and  trade  sehnoU*  Tlie  com- 
missioner of  education  In  the  annual  aiJiiortkinmerit  of  the  state  school 
moneys  nhttU  ajiportlon  therefrom  to  each  city  and  union  free  achocjl  dis- 
trict the  sum  of  $500  for  each  tnder>eDdentlj  or^aulzeil  geiienil  Jndiiatrlal 
or  trade  H<.'hool  maintained  ilieret»  for  40  weeks  during  the  school  year 
and  employing  one  teacher  whom^  work  is  deroted  exclusively  to  sach 
Bchoolj  and  having  an  ean.iHment  of  at  least  25  pupilft  nnd  maintaining 
a  course  of  study  afWf>^'^  hy  him.  He  shall  also  make  an  additional 
apiwjrtiotmient  to  eat'li  fit 3'  and  union  free  schotjl  district  of  $2<IK»  for  each 
additional  teacher  employed  excluslvs^ly  In  such  schools  for  40  weeks 
(Inrlng  the  school  year.  All  such  moneys  apTwrtloued  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  such  schools  in  the  cUy  or  district  to  which  such  moneys  are 
apportioned.  But  the  commissioner  of  education  may  in  his  dlscreilon 
apportion  to  a  d-Utrlct  or  city  maintaining  such  schools  or  eini>loying 
such  teachers  for  a  shorter  time  than  40  weeks,  an  amount  pro  rata  to 
the  time  such  schotils  are  raalatalued  or  such  teachers  are  employed. 
This  section  shall  not  he  construed  to  entitle  manual  tminlng  high 
aehools  or  other  sec^ondary  schools  maintaining  manual  training  depart- 
ments, to  an  apportjfmment  of  funds  herein  provided  for. 

"Sec*  5.  Section  28  Is  hereby  added  to  artleie  10,  title  15^  of  the  con* 
aoHdated  schcxil  law  and  to  read  a»  follows; 

*'  Sec.  28.  Annual  v»timate  hp  brjard  of  edumtion  and  api>ropriationis 
htf  mnnidptil  and  achool  dhtriets.  1.  The  board  of  ed  neat  ion  of  each  city 
or  the  officer  having  the  nianagemeiU  and  surservlsion  of  the  public  s^chool 
igrHtem  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of  education  ^Imll  file  with  th**  com- 
mon council  of  such  city  within  .^  day  si  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  such  city  a  written  itemized  estimate  of  the  ej^tiendlture** 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  It;*  i^enerai  industrial  and  trade  schiiols 
aud  the  estimated  amount  which  the  city  will  ret^eive  from  the  state 
school  moneys  applicable  to  the  support  of  such  schools.  The  common 
council  shall  give  a  public  hearing  to  such  itcrsons  as  wish  to  be  heard 
hi  refer euee  thereto.  The  common  conncll  shall  adot^t  such  estimate  and 
after  deducting  therefrom  the  amoimt  of  state  money s^  applicable  to  the 
support  of  such  schools  shall  Include  the  balance  in  the  annual  tax  budget 
of  such  city.  Such  amount  shall  be  levied^  aS8essi*d  and  raised  by  tax 
upon  the  real  and  personal  property  liable  to  t  a  .nation  in  the  city  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  that  other  taxes  for  school  pun»OHes  are  raised* 
The  common  council  shall  have  power  hy  a  two  thirds  vote  to  reduce  or 
reject  any  item  Included  In  such  estimate. 

**2,  The  hoard  of  etlucation  In  a  ualon  free  st^hool  district  wlilch  main- 
tains a  general  industrial  or  trade  school  shall  include  In  Its  estimate  of 
anticipated  expenses  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  9  aud  18  of 
title  S  of  this  act  the  amount  that  will  be  refpiired  to  maintain  such 
Bciiools  after  applying  toward  tlie  nmiuleiiauce  thereof  the  amotmt  ap- 
portioned therefor  by  the  commissioner  of  education.  Such  amount  shall 
thereafter  be  levieil,  assessed  and  raised  by  tax  uijon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  district  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  that  other  taxes  for 
wbool  puriioees  are  raised  In  such  district. 

"  Btc,  f).  Poicera  and  dutie»  of  Commi^Mloner  of  Edttcatirm.  The  com- 
missioner of  education  shall  have  general  suiTeryisloi^  uf  such  scbiKils; 
he  shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  Ileensinp  of  the  teachers 
employed  therein;  aud  he  is  hereby  autluuiKed.  emiKiwered  and  directed 
to  provide  for  the  insi^ection  of  such  schools,  to  take  iitH/esswiry  action 
to  make  effect nal  the  iirovlslons  of  thi?^  act,  and  to  advise  and  assist 
Ijoarda  of  education  in  the  several  cities  and  school  districts  In  the  estal>* 
llshment,  organization  and  management  of  such  schools.  The  sum  of 
(TT.OOOj  or  90  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  the  edncatlon  department  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  aud  the 
commissioner  of  education  Is  hereby  emr'owered  to  create  such  positions, 
to  make  such  appointments  and  to  fix  the  salary  of  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  t)urposcs  of  this  act  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

**  Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately/' 


I 
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Chat*.  2tia  May  IS,  1908. 


12^  Ktnth  Dakota:  See  enactfnent  No,  USO, 
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1289.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1092,  Revised  Ck>de8,  1905.  relative  to  the 
object  of  the  North  Dakota  Academy  of  Science. 

Object  of  school  to  be  **  the  training  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  prac- 
tical phases  of  applied  science." 

Chap.  100  (hi  part),  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1290.  Ohio:  See  enactment  No.  653. 

1291*.  Oklahoma:  Putting  Into  force  sec.  7,  art.  13,  of  the  constitution  re- 
quiring the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock 
fee<ling,  and  domestic  science  in  the  common  schools;  creating  a  liarmoni- 
ous  system  of  agriculture  and  industrial  education  for  Oklahoma;  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  departments  of  agricultural  instruction 
in  the  state  normal  schools  and  for  the  chair  of  agriculture  for  schools  in 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college:  and  i)roviding  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  agricultural  schools  of  secondary  grade  in  each 
supreme  court  judicial  district,  with  branch  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  short  courses  for  farmers  in  connection  therewith. 

••  Section  1.  That  for  the  puri)ose  of  carrj'ing  out  the  requirements  of 
the  state  constitution  relating  to  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture  and  stock  feeding,  and  domestic  science  In  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State,  there  is  hereby  created  a  state  commission  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  education,  consisting  of  the  state  suiierlu- 
tendent  of  public  histruction,  who  shall  be  chairman  thereof;  the 
president  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  and  the  president  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  each  of  whom  shall  serve  without 
additional  pay.  Said  commission  shall  conform  to  the  rulings  of  the 
state  board  of  education,  shall  cooperate  with  all  state  normal  schools, 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  and  the  state  board  of  agri- 
culture, and  said  boards  and  institutions  are  hereby  required  to  cooiH^rate 
with  the  state  con)mi.sslon  of  agricultural  and  industrial  education  as  far 
as  i>racticable,  and  without  interfering  with  the  more  immediate  duties 
of  said  boards  and  institutions.  Said  commission  shall  make  a  reiwrt  In 
writing  to  tbo  governor  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  Icgislatun'  includhig  the  work  done  under  its  sniJcrvisiou  and  a 
complete  account  of  all  funds  and  their  disbursonients  made  in  pursuanci' 
of  this  act.  io«^('thcr  with  snch  reconnncndations  as  may,  by  Siiid  board, 
be  deemed   advisaljle. 

•*  Sic.  2.  Tlie  elementary  i)rinciples  of  aj^ricnUure,  horticulture,  animal 
husbandry.  stockfe^Mlin;;.  forestry,  bnilding  country  roads,  and  doniostic 
science,  incindinf;  \\w  elements  of  economics,  shall  be  (»nibraciHl  in  tlic 
brandies  taught  in  all  the  i)nl)lic  schools  of  this  state,  receiving  any  inir| 
of  their  snpi)ort  from  tliis  state,  and  these  l)ranches  shall  be  as  thor- 
oughly studied  and  tauiL^ht  by  observation,  i)nictical  exercises,  and  the 
use  (»f  text  and  reference  l)ooks,  and  in  tlie  sanu^  manner  as  are  (ither 
lilvc  required  l)ranches  in   s;iid   i)ul)lic   schools. 

'•  Sec,  ;i.  The  state  sniierintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  investi- 
gate and  deterniine  tlie  character,  extent  and  cost  of  courses  of  iustrnc- 
tion  in  the  branches  provided  fi»r  in  this  act,  including  manual  training' 
adapted  to  the  diflVrent  schools:  and  through  bulletins  and  public 
addresses  jjjive  infornialion  to  school  Ijoards  and  conununities  as  to  tlie 
courses  and  cliaracter  of  instruction  which  have  provtnl  most  satisfactory 
and  l)est  adapted  to  vai'ioiis  schools.  He  shall  determine  and  givt»  infor- 
mation as  to  where  the  most  tlioronirhly  traiueil  and  best  e<plip|M^l 
teacliers  of  snlgects  named  in  tills  act  may  l)e  found,  and  shall  formulate 
and  reccnnmend  plans  fnr  the  organization  of  training  and  normal 
schools  for  the  i»rei)aration  of  teachers  of  said  snl>jects.  He  shall,  in  all 
proper  ways,  seek  to  awakrMi  an  active  interest  among  teachers  in  the 
sni)Jects  rccpiired  to  l)c  tanj^ht  in  tills  act  and  shall,  in  ail  proper  ways, 
awaken  pul)lic  sentiment  to  the  imi»<>rtan(M»  of  teacliing  sjiid  subjei-ts  in 
the  common  scliools  and  all  pul)lic  schools  with  elficieucy  and  success, 
aud  shall  make  such  investigations  as  may  l)e  mvessjiry  for  the  projHT 
j>erformance  of  his  duties  as  i)rescril)ed  in  this  act. 

•*  Sec.  4.  All  comUy  8u\>ev\utendenis  of  education  shall  file  a  written 
re|K)rt  with  the  pres\deu\.  v>t  v\\e  vs,VvyVv>  Xivivwvi  v>f  education  annually  at 
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Bueh  time  nft  tlje  president  of  sfikl  Ijoiirtj  may  require,  concerning  the 
eosr.  tbu meter  Jiiid  t^\t^nlt  of  ynvU  eouim^tf  of  liistrtictiou  in  the  l)ranelieR 
prortdeit  Ut  be  Lii light  In  this  net,  in  their  rpHjjeiitive  eonutles*  tugethef 
with  *^nc'Ii  re|Jorts  on  work  clone  iind  !*n^j;earious  io  rehUk»D  tliereto  a@ 
the  president  of  the  atnte  bo«fd  of  e<ln€!Uion  innj  re^rjnlre, 

"  Sti.\  5.  Afiei*  July  1st,  PMK  uo  i>erson  ^hfili  tt^nch  and  no  certificate 
wlii  he  g muted  to  an  appiiexint  to  teat-U,  in  the  jnihtie  ^hiHOsiereiv  Ing  uld 
from  this  Htate,  who  tins  not  jiassi'd  a  satisfactory  exaniiimtlon  In  the 
elements  uf  ajrrientture  and  atlied  branL'lies  menliouerl  in  this  net.  It 
Bhaii  he  the  duty  ot  i^acheri^  In  iilJ  Ht-h^xils  refelviu^^  itld  frinu  the  state 
to  tile  quarterly*  or  et  wncb  times  or  the  county  an  per  hi  ten  dent  may 
require*  a  writlen  re[H>rt  from  the  covnity  sur>erin  tea  dent  of  fRibiic  tustrue- 
tlon  of  their  re^iitM^live  countiej^,  in  fuil  detaii,  of  any  progrefls  or  woric 
done  in  the  dilTerent  hranches  reijulred  to  be  tangrht  nnder  the  terms  of 
tliis  acL  tn^retiior  with  such  recommendattons  as  I  hey  may  deem  advisabie, 
and  stieJi  other  information  as  the  county  an[jerlntendent  may  require. 
Any  teacher,  wiujse  duty  It  is  to  iuBtruct  in  branches  required  to  be 
taught  by  this  net.  who  fails  or  neglects  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
tills  act,  fihali  Ije  difm^har|;€>d. 

"  Hec.  il  The  state  normal  schools,  and  like  schoola  to  t>e  hereafter 
created,  Khali  lend  npe<?ific  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  instrae- 
tloa  in  the  eb^ment^  of  agriculture  ami  allied  1 1  ran  dies  aamed  in  this  act, 
In  the  rame  manner  aa  teachers  are  prepared  for  other  required  stibjects 
and  shall  render  sucli  cooperation  and  active  sup|x>rt  through  their 
resfiectlve  i*resident8,  ofllcers,  and  teachers  as  will  lies^  contribute  to  the 
successful  in  trod  net  ion  and  support  of  a  successful  system  of  agrlcal- 
tnral  and  Indufetrial  edi^-^iUon  for  the  schools  of  the  state.  There  shall 
be  estahlisiied  in  each  of  the  state  nonnal  schools,  located  or  to  be  here- 
after located,  a  department  to  be  known  an  the  department  of  ap'icul- 
tiii*al  «nd  industrial  tHlucationt  w^tth  a  professor  in  charge,  which  shall 
give  socli  instruction  hi  the  regular  course  or  cottrse-%  as  may  be  det^med 
necessary  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  public  t=chools  of  the 
state.  For  the  purjtose  of  estahlishing  such  deiMirtnients  there  Is  hereby 
Hfiproprhited  out  of  the  ireaKury  for  ihe  maintenance,  support,  and  equip- 
ment of  said  depurtments  the  sum  of  two  thonsaml  five  hnndi'ed  dollars, 
or  so  nHich  thercfjf  as  may  be  necessary*  for  each  of  said  departments 
estohMsheii  Iti  ptnsttance  of  this  act  in  tlte  three  existing  uortnal  ^hools, 

*'  Stc  7.  The  akTicuItnral  and  mechanleal  college  shall  be  the  technical 
head  of  the  agricniturai.  industrial,  and  alllefl  t?cience  system  of  education, 
and  its  firesidenti  professors  and  employees  shall  lend  such  assistance  In 
carrying  out  the  t^bjecle,  aims*  and  purposes  of  the  state  constitution 
retpiiring  the  (eacbiug  of  agriculture  and  allied  practical  subjects  as 
sbrtH  not  conflict  with  the  immediate  datles  incumbent  on  them  In  said 
institation* 

**  Sec.  8,  There  Is  hereby  created  tJje  chair  of  agriculture  for  schools, 
who  shall  t)e  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  agricultural  and  mecbaalcal 
eollejje,  whose  doty  shall  be  to  direct  and  advise  tn  all  matters  relating 
to  the  teachlug  of  agriculture  and  ailleil  subjects  in  the  common  sihools, 
under  the  suiiervislon  of  the  president  of  flie  agricniturai  and  mct^listnical 
college,  and  he  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  agricultural  and 
met-hank'al  college.  He  siiaU  vls^it  the  schools,  the  teachers'  fnsti rates, 
the  sunmier  normal  schools,  and  the  state  normal  schools,  advise  w^ith 
the  teachers  and  officers  concerned,  and  plan  such  means  of  c*>i>pertttion 
in  the  imiyrovemeut  of  methods,  appliances,  the  use  of  seeds,  plants,  and 
trees  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  and  shall  prepare,  print 
and  distribute  such  leaflets  and  other  literature  as  may  be  heijifnl  to 
teacliers  and  pupils  concerned  or  engaged  lu  teaching  Industrial*  prac- 
tical, and  stj  leu  title  subjects  bearing  ou  tecJmical  and  practical  agrlcniture 
aud  its  allied  branches. 

"8ec.  0.  It  ?!h!ill  be  the  duty  of  the  agricultural  and  roechaQical  col- 
lege, under  the  board  of  agrictdture,  (ex  officio  board  of  regents  of  said 
institution)  to  carry  on  all  natural  tilstory  surveys,  soli  surveys,  miaeral 
and  forestry  surveys  that  are  oow  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  provided  for*  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
agricultnral  and  mechanical  college  to  cooperate  with  the  National  De- 
[lartment  of  Agriculture  la  caiTying  out  the  survey**  herein  mentioned, 
and  in  the  coustr action  of  country  roads,  and  In  all  wiiyfi  ^Xi*.\ii  ^^^ 
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meani?  to  supply  the  schools  nnd  the  p«>ple  with  ai^rJeulttiral,  IncttiBtrfAl, 
find  technlriil  fnets  demnndert  liy  the  &]ilrH  tif  tills  nt.'t- 

'*  Sec.  10*  Any  fitiidetit  hiivini:  (■oinTiletetl  the  rt^guhir  four  yeflp«*  conrsi* 
of  study  of  the  iiKrlf^uHnral  «nd  niwhniilciil  collpjrc  aod  rt^elvlug  a 
diploma  from  saiti  college*  shall  be  prjinted  a  j^ernmneot  te#»chors'  eertitl- 
cate  of  first  grade  by  the  satate  siJr*crtn  ten  dent  of  i>«lilk'  La^rutJlloii,  when 
application  for  fetich  eertificate  has  been  duly  made  and  approved  by  the 
«tate  com  mi  fJsioD  of  agricultural  nud  SuduKtiial  educalltin. 

"  Sec.  11.  The  fitiite  comiaisslotiers  of  agrkiilf  tirai  aurl  (tidnRtrlnl  edu- 
cation, with  the  ai^Bintnnee  of  mwh  ex]»ertH  In  iip:rlcaltnral  edn  ^^ 
may  he  Beciirefl  fmrn  ihe  ^ti\te  and  Nat  loan  I  Departments  of  Au- 

ehall  have  the  iHithortty  and  It  shall  Ik^  their  dtiiy  to  prepare  n a 

conrse  of  study  in  the  elements  of  agriciiltiiro  and  allied  suhjectiit  domi^s*- 
tic  science,  and  eeonomlos  adai»ted  to  the  needs  of  Imrtrncthju  In  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  The  eommisglon  shall 
prepare  a  syllabus  of  the  course  of  Btndy  In  each  subject^  In  »nrh  detait 
and  with  such  elaboration  of  the  body  of  bnowle^lge  to  be  cf*n@idere<l  as 
may  he  necc»eBary  for  the  organization  and  a  dm  in  titration  of  tiie  projier 
eoursefi  of  instrwctlon  In  jwiid  branches.  Iti  preparing  the  ootir^<-»  <jf 
study  required  to  be  taught  by  this  act.  any  ut  wald  subjects  may  be 
combined  in  one  text-bfwic  so  they  will  be  adaptaldc  to  the  vaHons  H.hoolg 
in  which  they  are  taught,  at  the  same  time,  fm  far  as  iw^^lhle.  ^ung 
practical  educational  values  to  each  snbject,  T'pon  the  satisfactory  cotn* 
pletlon  of  said  course  of  study,  as  evidenced  by  a  diploma  or  t^rtltir  ii.^ 
signed  by  the  comity  siii>erintendent,  pnpils  Miall  Im*  ailmltted  to  the  pnh 
freshman  or  higher  clas^  of  the  agricultural  and  tnechaitlcal  college  with- 
out further  exaniinatlon*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  tbr» 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  each  year  tti  simd  to  ciich  school  In 
this  State^  where  ^uch  branches  as  required  by  this  act  are  taught,  a 
catakigue,  aud  uixm  application  to  furnish  said  schools  such  utht^r  infor- 
mation as  may  t>e  deslretl  relative  to  said  college*  8tich  catalocites  and 
<ither  information  shall  be  kept  lu  each  school  for  refer»:»nre. 

"Sec.  12,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
in  struct  Ion  to  secure  at  least  twice  a  year,  a  set  of  exam  inn  t  ion  QUi?*7tinnjj 
In  all  the  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  agricultural  and  inecbno^ 
leal  college,  and  he  shall  send  a  printetl  lint  of  same  to  eaich  cnunty 
sui>printendent  wbteb  shall  be  used  in  examining  candidates  who  maj 
desire  to  enter  said  college, 

"Sec*  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the*  counfy  superlnt*^^^  '  i  give 
public  notice  of  the  examination  provided  for  In  the  precox  I  >tn  at 

the  time  of  all  regular  teachers'  examiuatlons,  and  to  subhjiL  ,-..i  i.  iim-s- 
tioofl  to  any  candidate  who  may  desire  to  enter  the  agrlrultnnil  nntl 
mechanfcal  college.  The  examinations  shall  be  conducted  lii  the  same 
manner  as  are  regular  teachers*  examinations  of  the  county-  The  w-orlc 
of  each  and  every  candidate^  together  %vith  tlie  name  and  address,  tstmll 
be  forwarded  by  the  state  superintendent  within  ten  daj^s  from  the  thiff' 
of  the  examination,  and  by  bim  to  the  pre«fldent  of  the  ci>llege,  who  «bflll 
examine  and  grade  the  answers,  and  report  to  the  candidate  n!S  i^ih 
possible,  after  the  receipt  of  the  paper,  ttie  retiult  of  the  esamliu 
An  average  grade  of  seventy  per  cent  in  each  branch  will  admit  tli*?  r^iti- 
didate  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  without  further  estaml- 
nation. 

**  Sec.  14.  There  shall  be  established  in  each  of  the  supreme  coun 
ctal  districts  a  dlfftrfct  agricultural  s(*hfK>l  of  secondary  grade  for  In^ 
tlon  In  agriculture  and  mechanics  and  allied  branches*  and  d  oncost  If  bii- 
enre,  and  ecvmomlcs,  with  c\>urseB  of  Instruction  leadinif  to  the  agrlcijl- 
tural  and  mechanical  college,  and  the  estate  norm n Is.  At  iea^r!  two  of 
mild  agricultural  st^hools  shall  be  lot.^Ued  and  esfablishetl.  beginning  July 
nineteen  hundred  eight,  and  every  two  years  thereaften  until  mie  af  Raid 
agricultura!  schools  shall  have  been  provided  for  lu  each  stijtrenic  court 
Judicial  district;  provided,  that  each  i^»f  said  agricnltural  schools  i=hail  he 
provided  with  not  less  than  eighty  acres  of  land  without  cost  to  the  state 
and  deedefl  In  pen>etuity  to  the  state.  The  Im-atlon,  o|wratir»n.  at  id  etinii*- 
ment  of  said  agricultural  s^'hools  shall  be  under  the  a<lndnistratlon  (»f  ihc 
state  commission  of  agrlciiltnral  and  Industrial  education,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  agriculture. 
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•*  Sec.  15.  There  shall  be  aa  e:speHmental  farm,  oi>erftt<Kl  by  each  of  said 
agrlciilturiil  SfhooK  on  whlrh  cJirefiil  triaie  sLall  be  made  of  the  be^t 
fruits,  vejjetable^,  Jlowera,  fleJd  and  forage  crops,  fertilizers,  and  strx'k 
feetlH  for  tbat  section,  as  well  ns  the  systems  <?f  dairjing,  drainaget  Irriga- 
tion and  farm  management  that  may  be  considered  of  practical  value  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  In  »uch  supreme  court  indicia!  dis- 
tricts: provided  that  each  district  agrlciiltnral  ecbocl  shall  make  at  leaat 
one  rejwirt  annually  to  the  governor  of  the  State  covering  all  work  done. 
Its  coBt,  the  rcFultK,  and  the  prtibahle  value  of  such  experinicids,  which 
refjort  shall  be  pubiished  for  free  distribution  to  farmers,  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  auil  stockmen  in  the  Bupreme  court  judicial  district 
In  which  said  school  is  lrx.'ated. 

"Sec,  16.  There  shall  be  held  annually  by  each  of  said  agricultural 
schools  a  farmers'  short  course  extending  over  at  least  one  week  and 
embracing  practical  and  elementary  scientific  Instruction  In  those  Iminches 
of  MgriculUrre  that  may  be  deemed  most  Important  in  the  supreme  court 
Judicial  distiict  in  which  any  sach  agricultural  achf»ol  Is  k>cated  at  the 
time  such  course  ol  Instruction  is  to  be  provided,  Including  a  course  In 
domestic  economy,  canning,  preserving  and  cooking*  There  shall  be  no 
fees  charged  for  attendance  on  these  practical  courses  of  instruction 
and  no  entrance  examinations  may  be  required  ^  provided*  that  all  citizens 
of  tJ)e  white  race  over  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  be  entitle*!  to  admission 
to  such  courses* 

"  Sec^IT.  No  courses  of  instruction  shall  be  offered  in  such  agricultural 
schools  other  than  Industrial  coorses,  but  this  shall  not  exclude  teaching 
the  common  school  branches,  the  languages,  maunal  training,  manufac- 
ture, the  ecienceti,  and  other  neeessary  studies  as  subjects  In  the  industrial 
eonrses. 

**Sec.18l  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  building  fund  of 
the  state  treasury  for  tlie  purpose  of  erecting  the  necessary  building  or 
buildioffs,  for  the  flrst  two  si*hooIs,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  each  school,  and  ont  of  the  state  treasury  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  such  sciiool  the  sum  of  twelve  thoua.Qnd  dollars  for  each 
st*hool  per  anniiui  for  mahitenance  during  the  first  year;  provided,  that 
one-fourth  of  the  sum  herein  appropriated  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  schools  shall  lie  expended  in  developing  agricultural  experi- 
ment in  field,  barn,  orchard,  shf>ps,  and  garden  of  practical  value  to 
students  of  the  m_'hool  and  to  farmers  of  the  supreme  court  Judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  such  school  may  be  Iw^ated. 

"  Sfc  10.  The  Mate  commission  of  agricultural  and  Industrial  educa- 
tion is  bereliy  aiithorlxcd,  suhjeet  to  the  approval  of  the  bimrd  of  agri- 
culture, to  advertise  for  plans  and  fit>echiciitions  and  to  contract  under 
the  terms  of  this  act  for  the  construction  of  such  buildings  subject  to 
such  laws  as  are  in  force  governing  the  advertising  for  plans  and  speci- 
fications and  the  construction  of  other  public  buildings, 

*'  Sec-  20.  All  acta  and  imrts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

**  Skc.  21,  An  emergency  is  hereby  declared,  by  reason  wh^^reof  It  is 
neceswary  for  the  immediate  preserve  Hon  of  the  public  j>eace  and  siifety 
that  this  act  tnke  effect  frfim  and  after  Its  pasitage  and  approval*" 

<^hap.  li  8.  B,  109.  p.  13,  May  20,  ltK)a 

12fi2,  Oklahoma  1  Establlshhig  an   industrial    Institute  and  college  for  gtrla, 
and  providing  for  Its  h^catlon  aud  govertiment* 

Chap,  70,  8.  B.  249^  p.  614,  May  IS,  1008. 

Wisconsin:   Creating  siecs.  02^ — 22  to  a2d— 30,  IncluslTe,  Statnte^s  1898, 
providing  for  the  establishment  and  malnte^iance  of  trade  schools* 

**  Section  02(j — 22,  Any  city  In  the  HhiiQ  nt  Wisconsin  or  any  schmd 
district  having  within  its  limits  a  city  desiring  to  establish,  conduct  and 
mnintaln  a  school  or  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  Inst  ruc- 
tion in  the  useful  trades  to  jierstuis  having  attalnetl  the  age  of  sixteen 
yetirs,  as  a  i>art  of  tlie  public  schixil  system  of  such  city*  Is  empowered 
to  do  tio  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  sections  020-— 23  to  920—30, 
inclusive,  statutes  of  1806, 
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"  92G — 23.  Such  trade  school  or  schools  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  school  boards  of  the  respective  cities  or  school  districts 
in  which  they  may  be  located. 

**92G — 24.  The  school  board  of  every  such  city  or  school  district  is 
given  full  power  and  authority  to  establish,  take  over  and  maintain  a 
trade  school  or  schools,  equip  the  same  with  proper  machinery  and  tools, 
employ  a  competent  instructor  or  instructors,  and  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  one  or  more  of  the  common  trades.  Such  a  trade  school  shall  not 
be  maintained,  however,  unless  there  be  an  average  ^iroUment  of  at 
least  thirty  scholars. 

**  92G — 25.  Whenever  any  school  board  shall  have  established  or  taken 
over  an  eRtnbli8he<l  trade  school,  such  school  board  may  prepare  the 
courses  of  study,  employ  instructors,  purchase  all  machinery,  tools  and 
supplies,  purchase  or  lease  suitable  grounds  or  buildings  for  the  use  of 
such  school  and  exercise  the  same  authority  over  such  school  which  it 
now  has  over  the  schools  under  Its  charge. 

"  920 — 26.  Whenever  any  school  board  shall  have  established  or  t;iken 
over  an  already  established  trade  school  or  schools  it  may  apiK>int  an 
advisory  committee,  to  be  known  as  the  committee  on  trade  8chiH)ls,  con- 
sisting of  five  citizens,  not  members  of  the  school  board,  each  of  whom 
is  experienced  in  one  or  more  of  the  trades  to  be  taught  in  the  school 
or  schools,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  trade  school  or  schools 
located  in  that  city,  which  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  such  school  board  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  board. 
Such  committee  shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the  approval  and  ratifi- 
cation of  the  school  board,  to  prepare  courses  of  study,  employ  or  dis- 
miss Instructors,  purchase  machinery,  tools  and  supplies,  and  purchase  x>r 
rent  suitable  ja*ounds  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  such  trade  schools. 
Whon  any  such  committee  on  trade  schools  is  appointed  two  of  its  orig- 
inal members  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  one  year,  another  two 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the  fifth  member  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  thereafter,  each  member  of  said  committee  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  term  of  two  years.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  during  the  term  of 
any  member  of  said  committee,  said  school  board  shall  fill  such  vacancy 
by  ai)polntment  for  such  unexpired  term. 

"  {)2(\ — 27.  Students  attending  any  such  trade  school  may  be  requiretl  to 
I>}i.v  for  all  niatt^rinl  (.•onsiimed  by  tlioni  In  their  work  in  such  school  at  cost 
prices  or  in  lion  tboroof  the  s<.'hool  board  may  establish  a  fixed  snm  to  bo 
paid  by  onch  student  in  each  course  which  snm  sliall  be  sufficient  to  eover, 
as  nearly  as  may  be.  the  cost  of  tlie  material  to  be  consunie<l  in  sndi 
conrs(»:  any  manufactured  articl(*s  made  in  such  school  may  be  disp«>sed 
of  at  tl»e  discretion  of  the  school  l)oard.  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid 
int(»  tlu*  tradi^  s<*li(>ol  fund. 

**i»L*r, — 2S.  Whenever  any  such  school  board  shall  have  decided  to  ostab- 
lisli  a  trade  sc1kk»1  or  schools,  or  to  taixO  over  one  already  establisheil. 
under  the  nrovisi(»ns  of  tliis  act,  a  tax,  not  excoi^dinp  one  half  of  one  mill 
on  tl»(»  total  assessed  valuation  of  such  city  shall  be  levied.  ni)ou  the  requi- 
sition of  llie  school  board,  as  other  school  taxes  are  levied  in  such  city: 
the  fund  derived  from  such  taxation  shall  be  known  as  the  trade  school 
fund,  shall  be  us«h1  in  establishing^  and  maintaining  a  tnide  school  or 
trade  schools  in  such  city,  shall  not  be  diverted  or  used  for  any  other 
purpose  whatsoever,  and  may  be  disimsed  of  and  disbursed  by  the  school 
i)oard  of  such  city  in  the  same  manner  and  pursuant  to  the  same  regula- 
tions L'overninc:  the  disposition  arid  disbursement  of  rej^ular  school  funds 
by  such  lioards. 

•';>2(;  ■2\).  Any  school  board  desirinir  to  avail  Itself  of  the  provisions  of 
this  a<-t,  may.  before  the  trade  school  fund  herein  providtnl  for  becomes 
available,  establish,  take  ov(m-.  equip  and  maintain  a  trade  school  or 
schools  out  of  the  reixular  scho(»l  fmids  which  may  be  at  the  disi)osal  (►f 
such  school  hojird.  pro\  ided,  lu^weNcr,  that  all  moneys  used  for  thes<»  p'lr- 
[>oscs  out  of  the  regular  school  funds  shall  be  refuncle<l  within  thn>e  years 
from  the  trade  school  fun<l. 

••!>LM;  -:\().  1.  When  th(»  school  board  of  any  city  of  the  second,  third 
or  foui'th  class,  or  the  school  board  of  any  school  district  havlni:  within 
its  limits  su<*h  a  city,  shall  determine  to  establish,  take  over,  conduct  or 
maintain  such  trade  school,  it  shall  publish  notice  of  Its  intention  so  t«"» 
do  with  a  copy  of  live  resolution  or  order  expressing  such  determination 
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once  each  week  for  four  successive  weeks  In  a  newspaper  published  in 
said  school  district  and  shall  take  no  further  steps  in  said  matter  until 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  publication. 

**2.  If  within  such  thirty  days  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
such  city  a  petition  signed  by  a  number  of  electors  of  the  school  district 
equal  to  twenty  per  centum  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  In  said  city  at  the 
last  municipal  election  praying  that  the  question  of  the  establishment, 
taking  over,  conduct  and  maintenance  of  such  trade  school  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  such  school  district,  the  city  clerk 
shall  at  the  earliest  opportunity  lay  such  petition  before  the  common 
council.  The  common  council  shall  thereupon  at  Its  next  regular  meeting 
by  resolution  or  ordinance  direct  the  city  clerk  to  call  a  special  election 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  such  question  to  the  electors  of  such  city 
and  school  district. 

"  3.  Such  election  shall  be  noticed  and  conducted  and  canvassed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  943,  statutes  of  1898.  All  electors 
within  the  territory  constituting  such  school  district,  qualified  to  vote  at 
any  election  pertaining  to  school  district  matters  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 

"4.  If  any  of  said  school  districts  shall  be  beyond  the  limits  of  such 
city,  the  city  clerk  shall  Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
or  ordinance  by  the  city  council  ordering  such  election,  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  towns  of  which  such  territory  Is  con- 
stituted. The  clerk  or  clerks  of  said  towns  shall  thereupon  cause  a  notice 
of  such  election  to  be  given  and  such  election  to  be  held  and  canvassed  as 
provided  In  section  943. 

"  5.  If  a  majority  of  the  ballots  cast  In  such  school  district  shall  be  In 
favor  of  the  establishment,  taking  over,  conducting  and  maintenance  of 
such  trade  school,  then  such  board  shall  proceed  as  heretofore  provided 
to  establish,  take  over,  conduct  and  maintain  such  trade  school.  But  If  a 
majority  shall  vote  against  such  proposition  to  establish,  take  over,  con- 
duct and  maintain  a  trade  school,  the  board  shall  take  no  further  steps 
towards  such  end. 

"  6.  If  no  petition  to  submit  such  proposition  to  establish,  take  over  or 
maintain  a  trade  school  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  s^all  be  filed  with  the 
city  clerk  within  thirty  days  after  the  first  publication  of  the  notice  of 
the  determination  of  the  school  board  to  take  such  action,  then  such 
school  board  may  proceed  as  hereinbefore  provided  without  submitting 
such  proposition  to  the  electors  of  the  district." 

Chap.  122,  May  22,  1907. 

1294.  Wisconsin:  Creating  see.  490m  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  establish- 

ment of  technical  schools  and  colleges  by  cities. 
Cities  may  establish  technical  schools;  referendum. 

Chap.  344,  June  24,  1907. 

1295.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  10,  chap.  288,   I^ws,   1901,  as  amended  by 

chap.  143,  Laws.  1903  (sec.  5531,  Statutes),  relative  to  the  number  of 
county  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy. 

Increasing  the  maximum  number  of  schools  to  be  established  from 
four  to  eight. 

Chap.  540,  July  10,  1907. 

1296.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sees.  392m  to  392t,  inclusive.  Statutes,  1898,  relative 

to  the  establishment  of  a  state  mining  trade  school  and  making  an 
appropriation  therefor. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Wisconsin  mining  trade  school 
at  Platteville,  to  teach  the  science,  art,  and  practice  of  mining  and  the 
application  of  machinery  thereto,  said  school  to  be  under  the  control 
and  management  of  a  board  of  three  members,  known  as  the  Wisconsin 
mining  school  board.  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  members,  term, 
compensation,  organization,  procedure,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  board. 
Prescribing  branches  to  be  taught.  Requiring  consultation  with  dean 
of  college  of  enginering  at  University  of  Wisconsin  as  to  course  of  study. 
Prohibiting  fees  to  residents  of  State  and  contraction  of  d^t  by  college. 
Appropriating  $30,000. 
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(m)  GeneraL 

120T.  Florida.'  Providing  for  the  erect  ton  of  a  ntatue  of  Kdmund  Klrby  SmLtb 
111  the  naHonnl  Htatimry  Hull  in  Wafililngtotl  mid  proiirtmjf  for  a  eom- 

(Fomierlj  cUniif?<?llf>r  of  the  TTnivei^lty  of  Nashville  and  profoi^ar  of 
nut Hit?ma ties  in  the  UtilverBltjr  of  the  South.) 

Chap,  5714  (act  No.  119),  Maj  20.  19CIT. 

D  12m.  Illinois  (ir»08)  :  A  ehtdent  Biiiii>ortlng  himself  entirely  bj*  his  own 
etTorts,  not  svibjeet  io  pa  rental  control,  and  who  repirdJ?  the  (rlaee 
wlit^ro  the  coUof^e  in  j^Uoiited  as  his  home,  evea  though  lie  may  at  ^otoe 
future  t1m?>  iuttmd  to  reuiove,  Is  entitled  to  vote, — Wele^  u-  Shu oi way* 
S3  R  R,  M>;  2;S2  IIL,  54. 

A  student  Iw  presumed  not  to  have  the  right  to  vote,  and*  If  he  at- 
tempts*  to  do  so,  the  bnrdeii  Ih  on  hiui  to  prove  his  residence.^/ 6iff, 

The  foct  that  a  rI  udeat  bus  borrowed  mon^'  from  hlB  jm rents  to  help 
him  throuj^h  eolU*^*  weakens  his  claim  to  a  tx^&ldent't^  la  a  i>oliege  ttjwn^ 
onlesH  it  he  shown  to  be  a  purely  hnelnee^  propoeitlon  between  hlmBelf 
and  his  piireata — Ibid. 

l>  12fi9.  MJclilgan  (lOOS) :  A  university  athletic  association  re  present  tug  the 
Kindeuti^  and  its  othcers«  In  buUdluy:  a  Btmid  for  a  football  grame  ou  th«i 
athleti<^  tieid  iiekmginjf  to  the  unlversUy,  does  not  represent  the  unl 
verslty  board  of  regents  m)  as  to  make  such  hoard,  rather  than  the 
assoelatioti  and  Its  officers,  the  proper  party  defendant  In  an  action  for 
injury  lo  a  HptK'tntor  at  the  jsame  from  i-ol lapse  of  the  stand,  thon^h  the 
m*adnate  directi»r  of  the  ai*soeiatlon,  who,  l\v  Its  constltntlou,  Ik  a  member 
of  its  flnaiuH*  t.'omndttee,  and  who  als*>  exercises  such  jiowers  and  per- 
forms such  duties  as  its  lionrd  of  control  may  determlue  and  require,  t» 
paid  for  his  siirvices  as  advis<T  of  tlve  association's  athletic  i  ml  ley  hy  the 
roLo^Til^,  0T]ii  hin  fiojBijnMi  of  ^rtdunt*^  dSn^^tor  i*  (Ir^pf^ndHit  oti  hW  t*^^ 
gagement  with  the  regents,  and  though  he  applied  to  the  committee  on 
buildings  and  grounds  for  permission  to  build  the  stand  and  received 
the  permission  from  it;  the  stand  and  all  other  structures  on  the  field 
being  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  association,  which  receives  and 
disburses  its  money  without  control  by  the  regents,  except  that  they 
require  a  proper  auditing  of  accounts. — Scott  v.  University  of  Michigan 
Athletic  Association  et  al.,  116  N.  W.,  624. 

1300.  Oklahoma:    See  enactment  No.  4S. 

1301.  Virginia:   See  enactment  No.  52. 

1302.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  57,  chap.  29,  Code,  1903, 

as  amended  and  reenacted  by  chap.  35,  Acts,  1905,  relating  to  proi)erty 
exempt  from  taxation. 

Exempting  one-half  acre  of  land,  and  buildings  used  by  college  or 
university  society  for  literary  hall,  dormitory,  or  club  room,  when  not 
leased  for  profit. 

Chap.  75,  Feb.  20,  1907. 


I 


(b)  Finance;  Lands;  Support. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  legislation  relating  to  the  general 
financial  policy  of  the  States  toward  their  higher  educational  institu- 
tions is  clearly  one  of  increased  liberality.    The  proposed  amendment 
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to  the  constitution  of  Florida  (1307) ;  the  increased  millage  for  the 
University  of  Michigan  (1320) ;  the  increased  appropriation  for  the 
University  of  Oregon  (1341)  are  representative.  While  not  classi- 
fied here,  the  general  appropriation  acts  of  nearly  all  of  the  States 
bear  out  this  conclusion  of  continued  generosity  toward  the  higher 
educational  interests. 

1303.  Alabama:  Providing  for  the  paymeDt  of  deferred  interest  on  land  fund 

for  the  Alabama  Girls'  Industrial  School. 

Act  No.  159,  p.  235,  Feb.  28, 1907.     (Sec.  1932,  CJode,  1907.) 

1304.  Arizona:  Amending  tit.  65,  Revised  Statutes,   1901,  relative  to  school 

lands. 

Amending  so  as  to  permit  and  authorize  the  board  of  education  of  the 
Tempe  Normal  School  to  take  possession  and  control  of  a  certain  section 
of  school  land. 

Chap.  52,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

1305.  Colorado:  Transferring  10  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  principal  of 
the  land  fund  belonging  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  to  the  credit 
of  the  college  fund,  and  authorizing  the  expenditure  by  the  state  board 
of  agriculture  of  the  said  10  per  cent  for  the  i)urchase  of  lands  for  sites 
or  experimental  farms  in  connection  with  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Chap.  221,  Apr.  3,  1907. 

1306.  Delaware:  Providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  for  experimental  pur- 
poses in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 

Authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $20,000 ;  also  creat- 
ing a  special  commission. 

Chap.  50,  Mar.  29,  1907. 

1307.  Florida:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  art.  12  of  the  state  constitution, 

1885,  relative  to  education,  by  adding  see.  16,  providing  for  the  levy  of 
a  special  tax  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  the  Florida  Female  College,  the  institute  for  the  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb,  and  the  colored  normal  school. 
Requiring  special  state  levy  of  1  mill. 

Jt.  Res.  No.  2,  p.  768,  June  3,  1907. 

1308.  Florida:  Making  appropriation  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  build- 

ings, laying  out  and  maintenance  of  grounds,  and  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  state  institutions  of  higher  education  created  and 
required  to  be  maintained  by  chap.  5384,  Acts,  1905,  known  as  the 
University  of  Florida,  the  Florida  Female  College,  the  institute  for  the 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  the  colored  normal  school ;  providing  for  the 
payment  of  any  interest  deficit  on  the  3  per  cent  bonds  held  for  the 
benefit  of  any  of  said  institutions  under  the  said  act  and  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  and  for  the  payment  of  any  unpaid  debts  of 
the  institutions  abolished  or  established  under  the  act  known  as  chap. 
5384,  Acts,  1905,  aforesaid,  under  the  provisions  thereof. 

Chap.  5602  (act  No.  7),  May  30,  1907. 

1309.  Florida:  Requiring  the  state  board  of  education  to  deed'to  the  city  of 

Lake  City,  for  educational  purposes,  the  lands  held  for  and  used  by  the 
University  of  Florida,  formerly  located  at  Lake  City,  and  making  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000  to  pay  to  the  city  of  Lake  City  the  amount 
claimed  by  the  said  city  under  the  provisions  of  chap.  5384,  Acts,  1905. 

Chap.  6659  (act  No«  Q4\,^&a.^  <£V.^^Si»v. 
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1310.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  2«  p.  419,  Laws,  1905,  creating  and  establishing 
tlie  scientific  scIkm)!  fund,  providing  that  moneys  received  into  the  state 
treasury  from  certain  sources  shall  be  placed  in  and  constitute  such  fund, 
and  appropriating  all  of  the  moneys  credited  thereto  during  the  years 
1900  and  1906  for  tlie  support  and  maintenance  of  the  college  or  depart- 
ment of  arts  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Making  i)eri)etual   the  operation  of  said  act  after  first  Monday   of 
January,  1907. 

S.  B.  27,  p.  26,  Feb.  19,  1907. 

1.311.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  2,  p.  420,  Laws,  1905,  creating  and  establishing  the 
agricultural-college  fund,  providing  that  moneys  received  into  the  state 
treasury  from  certain  sources  shall  be  placed  in  and  constitute  such  fund, 
and  appropriating  all  of  the  moneys  credited  thereto  during  the  years 
1905  and  1906  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  college  or  depart- 
ment of  arts  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Extending  time  of  operation  of  act  for  two  years,  or  until  first  Monday 
of  January,  liKKK 

S.  b.  No.  28,  p.  27,  Feb.  19, 1907. 

1312.  Idaho:  Providing  for  the  issuance  and  sale  of  state  bonds  for  the  Uni- 

versity of  Idaho. 

Authorizing  issuance  of  $50,000  bonds  for  rebuilding  and  equipment. 
Providing  fund  by  annual  tax  levy  for  iwiyment  of  interest  and  princiiMil. 

II.  B.  No.  65,  p.  153,  Mar.  7.  1907. 

1313.  Idaho:  Providing  for  the  issuance  and  sale  of  state  bonds  for  the  con- 

struction of  additional  buildings  at  the  Academy  of  Idaho. 

Authorizing  issuance  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $21,000  and  creating 
sinlting  fund. 

H.  B.  No.  79,  p.  135,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

1314.  Idaho:  Providing  for  the  issuance  and  sale  of  state  bonds  for  the  Unl- 

vd'sity  of  Idaho. 

Authorizing  issuanoo  of  .$120,000  bonds  for  rebuilding  and  equipment. 
Providing;  fund  bj'  ainuml  tax  h»vy  for  i)ayuiont  of  interest  and  priucipjil. 

H.  H.  No.  218,  p.  144,  Mar.  7,  lf)()7. 

L)  vnr>.  Idaho  (11)05)  :  T'ndor  act  of  Congress,  Feb.  18,  lasi,  and  the  amend- 
niiMit  thereof,  ^crantin^  to  the  territory  72  sections  of  land  for  university 
purposes,  nnd  under  Achnission  Act  of  Idaho  (act  July  3,  181M),  26  Stat.. 
21  <J,  c.  (;;")<{),  sees.  5.  S,  constitution,  art.  1),  .stv.  4,  providing  that  the  i»uMic 
school  fund  of  tlie  State  shall  consist  of  the  proc(»e(is  of  sncli  lands  as 
have  hren  granted  by  the  (Jeneral  (iovernnient  and  Ivuown  as  school 
lands,  and  lands  at-iiuired  by  ^ift  from  other  i)ersons,  tlie  interest  on  the 
proccH'ds  of  such  lands  can  not  he  usihI  for  the  erection  or  equipuiont  of 
university  building's  or  building's  connectixl  therewitli,  but  can  l)e  nseii 
only  in  the  support  of  said  university,  in  the  payment  of  current  exponst»s 
and  char^'es  for  conduct ini:  the  siime. — Koach  r.  Gooding,  81  P.,  642. 

Kn<>.  Iowa:  Makin;:  appropriation  for  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and 
mcM'hanic  arts,  the  state  university,  and  the  state  normal  school. 

Making  fixed  annual  ai)propriations  for  (»acli  of  the  several  institutions, 
('haps.  212,  213,  214.  and  215,  Apr.  10,  1907. 

1317.  Kansas:  UeiK'aling  sec.  0,  chap.  135,  Laws,  1873,  and  fixing  the  com- 
peusiition  of  the  board  of  rejxents  of  the  university,  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural college,  and  of  the  state  normal  s<.*liool. 

Providing'  that  the  memlxTs  of  such  boards  shall  receive  $5  per  day  of 
actual  employment,  and  reimbursement  for  transportation  and  hotel  ex- 
penses. 

Chap.  208,  Mar.  5,  1907. 
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1318.  Louisiana:  Resolving  that  public  boards  and  officials  shall  be  held  to 
a  rigid  accountability  in  the  matter  of  their  expenditures,  and  that  in  no 
instance  are  they  authorized  to  contract  indebtedness  beyond  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  them  or  to  divert  money  appropriated  by  the  legislature 
to  one  item  of  expense  in  order  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  another;  re- 
solving further  that  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  sen- 
ate and  the  chairman  of  the  appropriations  committee  of  the  house  be  re- 
quested and  authorized  to  visit,  prior  to  the  next  session,  the  various 
public  institutions,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  needs  and  whether  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  these  resolutions  have  been  observed. 

Act  No.  303,  July  9,  1908. 

1319.  Michigan:  Authorizing  the  withdrawal  from  sale  of  the  agricultural 
college  lands  in  the  counties  of  Iosco  and  Alcona,  such  lands  to  be  held 
as  a  forest  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  said  college,  and  defining  the  perma- 
nent use  thereof. 

Reserve  to  be  used  for  instruction  of  students  and  practice  of  forestry 
students.  Contracts  for  timber.  Fire  protection.  (See  also  act  No.  93, 
May  16,  1907.) 

Act  No.  299,  June  27,  1907. 

1320.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  1,  act  No.  32,  Acts,  1873,  repealing  act  of 

Mar.  15,  1867  (sees.  3506  and  3507,  Compiled  Laws,  1871),  as  amended 
by  act  No.  102,  Acts,  1899,  extending  aid  to  the  university. 
Increasing  mill  tax  from  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  a  mill. 

Act  No.  303,  June  28,  1907. 

1321.  Minnesota:  See  enactment  No.  41, 

1322.  Mississippi :  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  support,  repairs,  additional 
buildings,  improvements,  and  equipment  of  the  industrial  institute  and 
colk»ge. 

Conditions  imposed  upon  appropriation  for  support  fund  that  the  an- 
nual salary  for  the  president  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  $3,5(X),  and  that, 
from  and  after  Sept.  30,  1908,  **  the  principals  of  the  various  chairs  and 
heads  of  departments  sliall  receive  the  same  salary  as  paid  in  1906." 

Sec.  1,  chap.  7,  Mar.  17,  1908. 

1323.  Mississippi:  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  support,  repairs,  additional 
buildings,  improvements,  and  equipment  of  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical college. 

Conditions  Imposed  upon  appropriation  for  support  fund  that  the  an- 
nual salary  of  the  president  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  $3,500,  and  that,  from 
and  after  Sept.  30,  1908,  the  principals  of  the  various  chairs  and  the 
heads  of  department  shall  receive  the  same  salary  as  paid  in  1006. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  8,  Mar.  20,  1908. 

1324.  Mississippi:  Proposing  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  university,  the  president  of  the  industrial  institute  and  college  and 
the  president  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. 

"  Whereas,  the  annual  salary  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
is  forty-five  hundred  dollars  ($4,500),  and 

'*  Whereas,  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Mississippi  is  forty-five  hundred  dollars  ($4,500)  and 

"  Whereas,  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  any  other  state  official  is 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars   ( $3,500 )>  and 

"  Whereas,  the  heads  of  the  above  three  named  institutions  receive  as 
annual  salaries  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  forty-five  hundred  dollars 
($4,500),  and  forty-five  hundred  dollars  ($4,500)  respectively,  and 
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State   1 


**  Whereas^  the  head  of  eftch  sjild  institution  ia  fumiiilied  by  the  State 
an  elegant  home  for  himself  and  family,  hi  a  aalary  thereby  being  in- 
creastKl  w)  as  to  exf^e<V  that  [wild  hy  the  State  to  any  of  its  public  ser- 
vants, not  even  except  ing  the  JndKes  of  our  mipremt?  conrt»  anO 

**  Wfit^raiH,  the  Pfilary  imld  the  hen  da  of  the  f*al<\  Insritutlona  \s  entirely 
ont  of  |jroiK>rtion  to  the  reHponBibllity  and  dJ^iity  of  tJie  i^ositiou  held 
when  mmjiared  to  ftalarlee  \m\(l  other  imbllc  servanti^i, 

*'  Thrreforc  he  it  remlvfd.  That  it  is  the  f?enae  of  the  honse,  the  «eniite 
eoncnrrlnK  therein,  that  the  annual  salary  jmid  to  the  bead  a  of  said  in- 
Btitutloufl  simli  he  as  follows: 

**The  cham^^ellor  of  the  university,  thlrty-flve  hundred  dollars  ($3,!^00y, 

''The  president  of  the  Airrlenliurnl  and  Mechanical  CoUesge  of  Miasli- 
alppl,  thirty  five  hundred  dollars    ($S,r»CiO>. 

"The  president  of  the  Industrial  Institution  and  C?oHege  of  Mississippi, 
thirty-flve  hundred  dollars  ($:UiO())." 

H,  Con.  Res.  No.  48,  chap.  290,  Feb.  2S,  19a9. 

132G.  Mlsionrl:  Authorising^  county  courts  to  establish  and  mialntain  agHool- 
turul  exiw*rlment  stations,  with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  \he  state  airrl* 
cultural  experiment  statfoUr  and  aurhorlzlng  county  courts  to  lease  and 
purchase  land  for  the  use  of  such  stations. 

H.  B.  No,  091,  p.  206,  Mar,  ISp  1907, 

D  1320,  Montana  (1906)  :  Constitution,  art-  11,  sec*  12.  provides  that  the  funds 
of  all  state  institutions  of  learning  sbrtl!  forever  remain  tuvlolate.,  and 
shall  be  resptK-tlvely  invested  ui;der  suoh  rcjEmlfltlona  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  iaw,  and  that  the  interest  from  !*uch  Invested  funds*  etc.,  sbo!l  be  de- 
voted to  the  malnteuance  and  perr»etuat1ou  of  such  resi>ective  instftuttous: 
and  laws,  ItKlG,  p.  6,  sec.  5,  provides  that  the  state  treasurer  shall  keep 
al!  moneys  derive*!  from  the  sale  of  timber  from  hinds  granted  in  aid  of 
the  state  normal  school  In  a  separate  fund,  from  which  he  shall  pay  the 
Interest  on  certain  normal  school  bonds  as  it  accrues  and  the  principal  at 
maturity.  Held,  that  as  soon  asi  the  treasurer  receives  any  Dioney  from 
the  sale  of  normal  school  lands  or  timber,  payable  Into  the  normal  school 
fund,  he  Is  required  to  Invest  the  wime,  and  Ib  authorized  only  to  use  the 
Interest  and  the  rents  from  leased  lands  for  the  malotenance  of  the 
schooL— State  v.  Rice,  83  P.,  S74. 

D  1327.  Montana  (1907)  :  The  Montana  legislature  mast  act  in  subordination 
to  the  state  constitution  in  executing  the  authority  intrusted  to  it  by 
Congress  in  enabling  act  Feb.  22,  1889,  chap.  180,  sec.  17,  25  Stat.,  676, 
which  granted  certain  public  lands  to  the  State  for  a  normal  school,  to 
be  held,  appropriated,  and  disposed  of  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  should  provide.  Judgment  (Mont,,  1906) 
83  P.,  874,  affirmed.— State  of  Montana  v.  Rice,  27  S.  Ct.,  281 ;  204  U.  S„ 
291 ;  51  L.  Ed.,  490. 

1328.  Nebraska:  Appropriating  to  the  use  of  the  state  university  the  proceeds 
of  the  1-mlll  university  tax  for  the  years  1907  and  1908  and  so  much 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  1-mIll  university  tax  for  the  years  1905  and  1906 
as  was  not  appropriated  by  the  twenty-ninth  session  of  the  legislature. 

Chap.  151.  Apr.  9,  1907. 

D  1329.  Nebraska  (1906)  :  The  money  donated  by  the  United  States  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1887,  chap.  314, 
sec.  1,  24  Stat,  440  (U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.,  1901,  p.  3218),  and  acts  supple- 
mental thereto,  known  as  the  "  experimental-station  "  fund,  may  be  ex- 
pended by  the  regents  for  the  purposes  expressed  by  the  donation  with- 
out any  more  specific  legislative  appropriation  than  that  implied  by 
constitution,  art.  8,  sec.  2,  and  contained  In  Comp.  Stat,  1905,  chap.  87. 
sec.  19  (Cobbey's  Ann.  Stat.,  1903,  sec.  11215). —State  v.  Searle,  109 
N.  W.,  770. 
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D  1330.  Nebraska  (1907)  :  Ck)mp.  Stat.,  1905.  chap.  87,  sec.  19,  providing  that 
in  the  year  1899  and  annually  thereafter  a  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar 
shall  be  levied  on  all  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  State,  the  proceeds 
to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  university,  was  not  re- 
pealed by  implication  of  the  general  revenue  law  of  1903  (I^ws,  1903. 
I.  135,  chap.  73,  sec.  134),  authorizing  the  state  board  to  levy  a  5-mill 
tax,  if  necessary,  for  the  state  general  fund  and  1^  mills  for  the  common 
school  fund.— State  v.  Searle,  112  N.  W.,  aso. 

1331.  New  Mexico:  See  enactment  No,  392. 

1332.  New  Mexico:  Providing  funds  and  making  appropriations  for  the  fifty- 

ninth  and  sixtieth  fiscal  years. 

Providing  that  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  the  boards  of 
county  commissioners  may  select  and  send  indigent  pupils  to  higher  edu- 
cational institutions,  prescribing  conditions,  and  appropriating  $12,500 
per  annum. 

Sees.  29-36,  chap.  89,  Mar.  21.  1907. 

1333.  North  Dakota:  See  enactment  No,  36, 

1334.  North  Dakota:  See  enactment  No,  427, 

1335.  North   Dakota:  Repealing   sees.    1283   and   1284,    Revised    Codes,   1905, 

relative  to  exi^enditures  and  transfer  of  funds  of  state  institutions,  and 
enacting  a  substitute. 

Making  it  unlawful  for  boards  of  trustees,  commissioners,  directors, 
regents,  person,  or  persons  having  control  or  management  of  the  state 
institutions,  to  expend  amounts  in  excess  of  appropriation,  and  provid- 
ing for  monthly  financial  reports  to  the  governor. 

Chap.  234,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1336.  North  Dakota:  Amendhig  sees.  838,  839,  840,  841,  and  842,  Revised  Codes, 

1905,  relative  to  maintenance  of  state  educational  institutions. 

Adding  the  academy  of  science  and  the  Industrial  school  to  the  list  of 
state  Institutions.  Reapportioning  the  amount  derived  from  the  1-mill 
tax  among  the  various  Institutions:  University,  thirty-three  one-hun- 
dredths  (formerly  forty)  :  agricultural  college,  twenty  one-hundredths ; 
Valley  City  normal  school,  fifteen  one-hundreths  (formerly  twelve) ; 
Mayvllle  normal  school,  thirteen  one-hundredths  (formerly  twelve)  : 
school  for  the  deaf,  six  one-hundredths  (formerly  thirteen)  ;  school  of 
forestry,  t\^'o  one-hundredths  (formerly  three)  ;  academy  of  science,  four 
one-hundredths;  Industrial  school,  seven  one-hundredths. 

Minor  amendments  of  manner  of  appropriation  and  time  of  payment. 

Chap.  107,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

1337.  North  Dakota:  Requiring  persons  in  charge  of  state  institutions  to  make 

annual  Inventory  of  property  therein. 

Chap.  235,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

1338.  Oklahoma:  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  regents  of 

the  various  state  Institutions. 

Appropriating  $5,000.  Fixing  salary  of  members  of  boards  of  regents 
of  the  several  state  institutions  at  $3  per  diem,  while  actually  engaged, 
maximum  of  five  days  in  any  month ;  mileage,  3  cents. 

Chap.  5,  S.  B.  353,  p.  79,  May  22,  1908. 

1339.  Oklahoma:    Relating  to  certain  tax-levy  funds  accumulated  to  the  credit 

of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. 

Appropriating  balance  for  the  payment  of  premiums  for  fire  insurance 
on  buildings. 

Chap.  5.  H.  B.  651,  p.  84,  May  26,  1908. 
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1340p  Oklahoma:  To  provide  lor  the  dirlslou  and  illstrlbuttou  of  the  Income. 

reiitiils,  Interest,  and  pr<x'eedi!i  from  ccrlnln  Inmls  auuirij;  cf*rtalti  eduiiii- 
tUmtil  tustltQtIf>ii&,  aufl  making  apprtiprlattons  tif  sucii  fnnd^  lo  piinfiM- 
a  nee  ther«^f;  de«ijfnuflti«  ii  nnma  by  whldi  siicU  fund  alia  11  hereafti^T 
be  known, 

8t[pii]at1ag  baain  of  dhlpton  of  Incoaic*  ttom  secticm  13  Lands  aincmg 
lUe  several  Ktate  educ-atlonal  Instttuttona, 

Chap.  :i4,  S,  H,  232,  p.  iK>5.  May  10,  1908* 

1341,  Oregon:  Amending  sec*  a529,  B.  and  C.  1001,  relative  to  apprapriatiotti 
for  the  sup|)ort  of  tbe  university, 
IncreastaK  permanent  annual  appropriation  ^^m  |47»&(K)  to  fK^,00O» 

Chap,  64,  I'Vb,  20.  llif>7. 

1S42,  South  Dakota;  Directing  the  board  of  regents  of  cdtx^ttan  to  make 
selections  of  state  or  school  lands  for  experimental- farm  purposes. 

Chap,  22Ji,  Msir,  7,  190T. 

1343.  §onth  Dakota:  Plnchig  under  the  cDotrol  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
education  the  remainder  of  the  edticatloual  and  charltaffle  lauds  for  the 
aapfiort  of  snbittatlQDs  for  prosecuting  eJ£i»e^!menta  In  ftgrlculttir«^. 

Chap,  230,  Mar.  7,  Iti07. 

1344.  Tennessee:  Bet  enaclmeni  Ifo.  S98. 
1344  a.  Vermont!   See  enact  men  i  No.  \50, 

1345.  Vermont:  Relating  to  appointment  to  aeUular^lps  In  case  of  vacant-ir 

in  a  J^enatorabip. 

Authorizing  other  senator  or  sanatorei  of  county  In  which  such  vacancy 
exists,  or  If  none,  the  leoveriior,  to  apjMilnt  and  dcslgnHte  persoim  for 
scholarships  In  Norwich  University,  University  of  Yurmont,  and  Mtddl«^ 
bury  College  to  the  same  number  aud  tn  the  same  way  as  If  no  vacancy 
ejclsted. 

Act  No.  61,  Dec,  la  1906, 

Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1556,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

University  may  not  issue  its  obligations  without  consent  of  general 
assembly. 

Chap.  257,  Mar.  13,  1908. 

Virginia:  Requiring  all  eleemosynary  institutions,  hospitals,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, prisons,  and  reformatories  to  report  monthly  to  the  auditor  of 
public  accounts  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  all  funds  received  by  said 
institutions  from  the  Commonwealth  are  disbursed. 

Chap.  260,  Mar.  13,  1908. 

Virginia:  Relating  to  students  loan  fund. 

Permitting  State  Female  Normal  School,  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, the  University  of  Virginia,  and  William  and  Mary  College  to  draw 
annually  for  five  years  from  state  treasury  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent  of 
the  annual  appropriation  to  each  of  said  institutions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  to  aid  needy  students.    Conditions  of  aid. 

Chap.  284  (Genl.  Approp.),  p.  430,  Mar.  14,  190S. 

Washington:  See  enactment  No,  4^, 

Washington:  See  enactment  No,  920. 

Washington:  Amending  sees.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  11,  and  13,  chap.  119, 
Laws,  1901,  creating  a  state  board  of  control,  and  providing  for  the 

government,  control,  aud  management  of  certain  public  ln8tltation& 


1346. 


1347. 


1348. 


1349. 
1350. 
1351. 
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Providing  that  the  state  board  of  control  shall  visit  annually  the  state 
educational  institutions  (university  and  normal  schools)  and  examine  the 
systems  of  accounting  and  financial  management.  Power  to  prescribe 
uniform  system  of  accounting.    Reports  to  governor  (sec.  3). 

Sec.  3,  chap.  166,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

1352.  Washington:  Repealing  sundry  acts  relative  to  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, and  creating  a  state  university  permanent  fund  and  a  state  uni- 
versity current  fund. 

Chap.  168,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

D  1353.  Washington  (1907) :  Act  of  Congress,  March  2,  1867,  chap.  150,  14 
Stat,  426,  which  provides  that  **  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  several 
territories  of  the  United  States  shall  not,  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
grant  private  charters  or  especial  privileges,  but  they  may  by  general 
incorporation  acts  permit  persons  to  associate  themselves  together  as 
bodies  corporate  for  mining,  manufacturing,  and  other  industrial  pur- 
suits," did  not  deprive  a  territorial  legislature  of  power  in  amending  an 
existing  charter  of  an  educational  corix)ratiou  to  provide  that  its  prop- 
erty shall  be  exempted  from  taxation. — Board  of  Trustees  of  Whitman 
College  v.  Berryman,  156  F.,  112. 

Under  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  1850,  providing  that  legislative  acts  of 
territories  **  shall  be  submitted  to  <Ik)ngress,  and  if  disapproved  shall  be 
null  and  of  no  effect,"  where  such  an  act  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  many  years  without  any  expression  of  disapproval  by  Congress,  the 
implication  is  warranted  that  it  was  approved. — Ihid, 

1354.  West  Virginia:  Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  select  legislative  com- 

mittee of  five  to  report  on  all  state  institutions. 

Plans  to  be  presented  for  the  grouping  of  like  Institutions  under  one 
management  and  for  a  uniform  system  of  accounting. 

Jt.  res.  No.  21,  p.  430,  Feb.  22,  1907. 

1355.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  14,  Laws,  1905  (sp.  sess.),  relative 

to  university  fund. 

Authorizing  until  1909  temporary  transfer  of  not  to  exceed  $250,000 
from  general  fund  to  university  fund. 

Sec.  2,  chap.  428,  June  27,  1907. 

D  1356.  Wyoming  (1907) :  No  particular  institutions  are  entitled  to  the 
grants  and  appropriations  made  respectively  by  act  of  Congress,  July  2, 
1862,  chap.  130,  12  Stat.,  503,  granting  lands  or  land  scrip  to  the  several 
States  for  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  col- 
lege where  the  leading  object  shall  be  to  teach  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  by  act  of  CJongress,  Aug.  30,  1890,  chap.  841,  26  Stat., 
417  (U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.,  1901,  p.  3214),  appropriating  annually  certain 
sums  to  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and 
maintenance  of  such  colleges,  but  the  States  take  the  property  charged 
with  the  duty  to  devote  It  to  the  purpose  named.  Judgment  (1906)  84  P., 
90, 14  Wyo.,  318,  affirmed.— State  of  Wyoming  v,  Irvine,  27  S.  Ct,  613;  206 
U.  S.,  278 ;  51  L.  Ed.,  1063. 


(c)  State  Universities  and  Colleges.^ 

Of  the  legislation  relating  to  state  universities  and  colleges,  the 
following  enactments  are  selected  for  special  mention :    Alabama 

.  *  ^L  \PS  PJovlslonB  of  the  will  of  Col.  William  F.  Vllas.  who  died  at  Madison,  Wis., 
Angust  27,  1908,  the  Unlrcrslty  of  Wisconsin  Is  to  be  made  the  recipient  of  a  fund  which 
will  ultimatelv  amount  to  an  Immense  sum — according  to  estimates,  $30,000,000.  The 
Vilas  bequest  to  a  state  Institution  may  be  considered  as  a  memorable  event  In  the  develop- 
ment of  state  Institutions  of  higher  education.  The  conditions  of  the  beaaest  are  subject 
to  aoeeptanoe  by  the  legislature. 
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(1360),  providing  for  the  better  equipment  and  support  of  the  uni- 
versity; Kentucky  (1370),  reorganizing  the  state  university;  Wash- 
ington (1388),  providing  for  buildings  for  the  university;  AVisconsiti 
(1391),  abolishing  tuition  fees  in  the  law  sehool;  Wisconsin  (1392), 
establishing  a  college  of  medicine;  and  Wisconsin  (1293,  1294),  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  special  construction  purposes  at  the  university, 

1S5T.  Alabama T  Providing  for  the  sale  aud  other  disiwHitloa  by  the  board  of 
truHte**B  of  tlie  t'niverslty  of  A  hi  bn  01a  of  nnch  landR  ns  bare  been  or  may 
be  selected  iiJider  itnd  by  vtrtiie  of  an  art  of  Congress  entltt^  *'Aii  act  to 
Lnc^rea&e  the  endowment  of  the  ralveralty  of  Alabuma  from  the  public 
landa  Id  ^id  Btate/' 

Approved  Apr.  23*  1SS4,  and  ratifying  and  eontirmlng:  former  aalea  ADd 
dfapoEiUfoni^ 

Act  No.  191,  p.  246,  Feb.  2S,  15I0T.     (f5ec6»  ISSfi  and  isa**.  Code,  1907») 

1358.  Alahama:  Pr  or  id  log  for  funds  for  inalntenance^  repairs.  ImprovementB, 

api Manuals,  and  additions  to  the  medical  colle^fe  of  Alabama , 

Appropriating  $45.<NKl  Anruial  appropriation  of  ^'>,000  on  aeeount  of 
free  stndents— one  from  each  county.  Appriiprlatlon  not  available  until 
eontrtji  of  college  beeonjes  vested  hi  board  of  trustees  of  Uuiversity  of 
Alatuiina. 

Act  No.  '2m,  ]K  340,  Mar,  4,  UIOT. 

1369.  Alabama:  Dissolving  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  and  conatitutlng 
the  aame  as  the  medical  department  of  the  Uoi verity  of  Alabama. 

Act  No.  2m,  p,  ;i57,  Mar.  <>,  UKH.     (Secv  ISS^\  C^ode,  1907,) 

1360.  Alabama ;  Providing  for  the  better  equipment  and  support  of  the  0nlTer> 

slty  of  Alnhama. 

•*  Preamble:  Whereas,  n^llable  statistics  dlaclose  th©  fiiet  that  the 
University  of  Alabama  is  poorly  eQ  nipped  materia  J I3'  and  inadeqnately 
s«pjH)rtt?d  financially:  and  whereas  It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the 
limit  practically  of  all  development  bas  been  reached  under  the  present 
meagre  equipment  and  support;  and  whereas  the  State  of  Alabama  can 
not  atford  longer  to  do  less  for  her  sons  and  daughters  than  Is  done  by 
other  States  for  theirs;  therefore,  etc." 

Making  annual  extraordinary  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  be  expended 
in  like  manner  to  regular  appropriations. 

Making  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  four  years  for  improve- 
ments in  buildings. 

Act  No.  335,  p.  367,  Mar.  6,  1907.     (Sees.  1890-1892,  Ck)de,  1907.) 

1361.  Arkansas:  Ck>nstituting  a  legislative  committee  of  seven  to  investigate 

the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  No.  3,  p.  1259,  Feb.  12,  1907. 

1362.  Arkansas:  Amending  sec.  4271,   Kirby's   Digest,   1904.   relative  to   the 

board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Making  number  of  meml)ers  (formerly  six)  equal  to  number  of  con- 
gressional districts.  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be  an  ex 
officio  member. 

Act  No.  87,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1363.  Arkansas:  Amending  act  No.  274,  Acts,  1905,  relative  to  the  sale  of  In- 

toxicating liquors  within  5  miles  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Extending  application  of  act  so  as  to  Include  bartering,  so  that  It  shall 
be  "  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  barter,  or  give  away,  either  for  him- 
self or  another,  or  to  procure  or  purchase  for  another,  etc." 

Increasing  penalty  so  as  to  include  imprisonment  in  addition  to  fine. 

Act  No.  278,  May  8,  1007. 
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13G4.  California:  Authorizing  city  of  San  Diego  to  convey  a  portion  of  La 
Jolla  Park  to  reg^its  of  the  University  of  California  for  the  puriwses 
of  a  biological  station. 

Chap.  3,  Feb.  7,  1907. 

1365.  California:  Adding  art.  7  to  chap.  1,  tit.  3,  part  3,  Political  Code,  1906, 
relative  to  Hastings  College  of  I^w. 

Providing  for  oflBcers  and  their  apr)olntinent ;  for  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  California ;  for  the  granting  and  issuing  of  diplomas,  etc. 

Chap.  335,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1366.  Colorado:  Amending  sec.  3449,  General  Statutes,  1883,  relative  to  the 
University  of  Colorado. 

Removing  the  requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  or  a  pre- 
paratory department  after  June  1,  1907. 

Chap.  229,  Apr.  15.  1907. 

1367.  C}eorgia:  Providing  for  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  committees  on  the 

University  of  Georgia  and  its  branches  for  the  puriiose  of  visiting  the 
various  branch  institutions  while  the  legislature  is  not  in  session. 

Con.  Res.  No.  19,  p.  1012,  Aug.  22,  1907. 

1368.  Qeorgia:  Providing  for  the  api)oIntment  of  one  additional  trustee  of  the 

University  of  (Jeorgia,  to  be  a  nonresident,  native  Georgian,  and  provid- 
ing for  qualifications,  etc. 

Act  No.  478,  p.  77,  Aug.  18,  1906. 

D  1360.  Idaho  (1907)  :  "The  regents  of  the  University  of  Idaho,"  created  a 
corporation  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  is  a  public  coriwration  and  an  agency  of  the  State,  and  as  such  is 
not  subject  to  garnishment  in  the  absence  of  n  statute  clearly  evincing 
the  purpose  of  the  legislature  to  subject  public  corjwrations  to  such 
process;  and  the  general  provision  that  any  "person"  may  be  garnished 
is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  although  the  word  **  i)erson  "  is  ex- 
pressly defined  by  the  statutes  as  including  a  corporation ;  such  pro- 
visions being  generally  construed  as  restricted  to  private  or  business 
corporations. — Moscow  Hardware  Co.  i*.  Colson,  158  F.,  199. 

1370*.  Kentucky:  Changing  the  name  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege to  state  university;  amending  parts  of  sundry  laws  with  reference 
to  said  college,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  apply  to  said  university. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  departments  of  law  and  medicine. 
Modifying  conditions  of  appointment  of  student  beneficiaries.  Providing 
for  bipartisan  board  of  trustees  after  1910,  and  also  for  county  teachers' 
examinations  for  students. 

Chap.  3,  Mar.  16,  1908. 

1371.  Louisiana.  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1,  act  No.  1.52,  Acts,  1902, 
authorizing  the  board  of  sui^ervisors  of  the  state  university  and  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college  to  determine  the  fees  of  students  or 
cadets. 

Permitting  fees  for  students  pursuing  special,  graduate,  or  profes- 
sional cours<^s  of  study. 

Act  No.  227,  July  8,  1908. 

1372.  Minnesota:  Authorizing  regents  of  the  university  to  deed  certain  land 

to   the    I'nited    States   (lovernment   for   the   purix)ses  of  the   Weather 
Bureau  of  the  Unite<l  States  I>ei)artment  of  Agriculture. 

Chap.  12.  Feb.  8,  1907.    Duplicated  by  chap.  187,  Apr.  13,  1907. 
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1373*  MinnesotAt  Provldiug^  for  the  care  and  manflgeiiie^nt  of  Ttascfl  Btal^ 
Park  by  I  be  state  forestry  board,  and  [>ermlttJiig  tlie  maluteuaui^ 
therein  of  denionatratlou  work  In  forestry  under  the  direction  of  ttie 
board  of  regents  of  tlie  state  imivej'^tyf  aod  approprlatini^  money 
tlierefor- 

Cbap.   90.    Apr.   4,    lUOT. 

13T3a*  ^UniieflDta;  Amending  b^.  1470«  chap.  14|  Revised  Lc^wk,  19(^,  relative 

to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  nnlverslty. 

Fixing  the  tenn  nt  otfioe  of  presiejit  appointed  rej^enta.  Providing  that 
hereafter  no  appointed  mem  her  ^  durtng  the  term  for  wbleb  be  Ir  ajv 
1)0  In  ted,  shaJl  bold  any  other  office,  elective  or  api>olntlve,  under  the 
State  of  MlnneBota. 

Chap,    lOG.    Apr.    5,    1907. 

1374.  Minnesota^  Providing  for  the  free  education  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota of  isoldieri?,  residents  of  ^finnesota,  who  enlisted  in  tbe  Unlled 
States  Army  or  Navy  for  tlie  war  of  1H98  between  the  Tnlted  States 
of  America  and  tbe  Kingdom  of  IS  pa  in »  aud  were  honorably  discharged 
therefrom. 

Such  i^erst^^ms  iH-uiltled  to  purine  any  coiirne  or  courses  without  ex- 
pense for  tuition*    Providing  for  refund  of  tuition  already  iwid. 

Chap,  ir>S,  Apr,  12.  1907. 

ISTS.  Minnesota.  Authorizing  hcmrd  of  regents  of  the  university  to  acquire 
Iiror>erty  and  erect  an  engineering  building  and  laboratory  thereon. 

AuthorlsEing  exj>endltnre  of  |2rA(MK>,  and  also  a  state  tax  levy  of 
$175,(>00  anuuHlly  for  four  years. 

Chap.  STiO,  Apr*  23,  1907, 

1376.  Mississippi:  ftlaklng  an  appropriation  for  the  Rnp|K>rt  of  the  University 
of  ^lisslsslppf  for  tbe  years  1P08  and  19(}9  and  for  buildings  and  equ  I  la- 
ment nee^led. 

Conditions  imiKvtwd  ufwrn  aiiproi>riatlnTi  for  support  fund  that  the 
annual  salary  of  chancellor  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  $3,500,  and  that 
from  and  after  Sept.  30,  1908,  *'  the  principals  of  the  various  chairs  and 
heads  of  departments  shall  receive  the  same  salary  as  that  paid  in  1906." 

Sec.  1,  chap.  5,  Mar.  20,  1908. 

1377.  Nebraska:  Making  the  state  treasurer  treasurer  of  the  state  university 
and  custodian  of  its  funds,  and  defining  the  duties  of  such  treasurer. 

Chap.  147,  Mar.  27,  1907. 

1378.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reeuacting  with  amendments,  sec.  11216,  Cob- 
bey's  Annotated  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  meetings  of  the  board  of  uni- 
versity regents. 

All  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  Providing  for 
secret  meetings  and  sessions.  Public  records  to  be  made  and  kept  of  all 
meetings. 

Chap.  148,  Mar.  30,  1907 

1379.  Nevada:  Fixing  the  name  of  the  state  university. 

I^egal  and  corporate  name  to  be  University  of  Nevada. 

Chap.  208,  Mar.  29,  1907. 

1380.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4271,  Revlsal,  1905,  relative  to  vacancies 
in  board  of  trustees  of  the  TTnlversity  of  North  Carolina,  by  reason  of 
nonattendance. 

Failure  to  be  present  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  for  two 
(formerly  four)  successive  years  shall  oi>erate  to  produce  vacancy. 

Chap.  828,  Mar.  8,  1907. 
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D  1381.  Ohio  (1904)  :  The  legislature  having  legislated  with  respect  to  the 
city  of  Toledo  and  referred  to  a  certain  institution  called  a  "  university  " 
in  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  the  term  "  university  "  having  been  used  by 
the  citizens  generally  and  by  the  city  legislature  as  applicable  to  such 
Institution,  New  Code,  sec.  217  (96  Ohio  Laws,  p.  91),  providing  that  in 
any  municipal  corrK)ration  having  a  university  supported  by  municipal 
taxation  all  the  authority  vested  in  or  belonging  to  the  corporation  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  funds  transferred  to  the  cori)oratlon 
in  trust  or  otherwise  for  the  university,  as  well  as  the  government  and 
control  of  tlie  university,  shall  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  a  board  of 
directors,  was  applicable  to  the  cltj'  of  Toledo,  and  hence  it  was  proper 
for  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  board  of  directors  of  the  so-called  "  Toledo 
University."— Waddlck  v.  Merrell,  26  Ohio  Clr.  Ct  R.,  4.37. 

1382.  Oklahoma:  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  state  university  for  the  year  July  1,  1908,  to  July  1,  1909.  Other 
miscellaneous  puri)ose8. 

Approving  and  ratifying  act  of  Congress  of  Feb.  25,  1907  (34  W.  S. 
Stat.,  pt  I,  p.  932),  granting  certain  section  of  land  to  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Chap.  5,  H.  B.  693,  p.  86,  June  10,  1908. 

1383.  Oklahoma:  Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  84,  Statutes,  1893,  relative  to  the 
government  of  the  university. 

Increasing  number  of  members  of  board  of  regents  from  six  to  ten. 

Chap.  77,  S.  B.  76,  p.  669,  Dec.  21,  1907. 

D  1384,  Oklahoma  (1908)  :  The  term  *•  public  schools,"  as  used  In  constitution, 
art.  13,  sec.  5,  providing  that  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  education,  does  not  include  in  its 
meaning  the  University  of  Oklahoma. — Regents  of  University  of  Okla- 
homa V.  Board  of  Education,  95  P.,  429. 

Wilson's  Rev.  and  Ann.  Stat.,  1903,  chap.  77,  art  17,  providing  that 
the  government  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  should  vest  In  a  board  of 
regents,  was,  by  schedule  to  the  constitution  (sec.  2)  providing  that  all 
laws  in  force  In  the  Territory  at  the  time  of  its  admission  as  a  State  not 
locally  inapplicable  shall  be  oxtendtni  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  extended 
to  and  put  In  force  in  the  State  until  it  expires  by  its  own  limitations  or 
is  alteretl  or  rei)ejiled  by  law. — Ihid. 

There  is  no  repugnancy  l)etween  constitution,  art.  13,  sec.  5,  providing 
that  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  vested  in 
a  boattl  of  e<lucation,  and  Wilson's  Rev.  and  Ann.  Stat.,  1903,  chap.  77, 
art.  li,  establishing  the  T University  of  Oklahoma,  and  providing  that  the 
government  of  the  university  should  vest  in  a  board  of  regents. — IJ)id. 

1385.  Tennessee:  Ai)proprlating  $100,000  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  for 
the  blennluni  1907-8. 

Prescribing  Items  of  expenditure.  Providing  for  three  state  scholar- 
ships for  each  member  of  the  general  assembly. 

Chap.  164,  Mar.  26,  1907. 

1386.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  2309,  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  instruction 
In  the  University  of  Utah. 

Regulating  entrance  and  tuition  fees. 

Chap.  159.  Mar.  25,  1907. 

1387.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1541,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Granting  definite  corporate  power  thereto. 

Chap.  256,  Mar.  13,  1908. 

1388.  Washington:  Providing  for  buildings  for  the  University  of  Washington 
and  the  use  thereof  by  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Elxpositlon. 

Appropriating  $600,000  for  the  erection  of  an  administration  and  audi- 
torium, an  engineering,  and  a  chemical  building.  (See  also  chap.  4, 
Feb.  4,  1907.) 

CbaL\>.  <^,  Y^.  V^^SfSV. 
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1589,  WiBConsin:   ^ee  enactment  .Vo.  1203, 

1^0.  WiBCODsin:  See  enactment  No,  1204* 

13dl.  WlscDnain:  AmendlBg  sec.  3SS,  Statutes,  18D8,  as  amended  by  cMp.  344, 
IjEwa^  1901»  relative  to  tuitlou  fees  at  the  stute  unlrersily. 
Abolishing  tuition  fcea  Id  the  law  scbooL 

Chap.  105,  Mgy  15,  1907. 

1392,  Wisconsin:  Amending  »ec.  385,  Statutes,  1S9S,  relative  to  tlie  Unlrerslty 

of  VVlsconsla. 
Antborlztng  establlsbnient  of  college  of  medicine. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  428,  June  27,  1007* 

1893.  Wiscansln;  Amending  sec*  2,  chap.  320,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  appro- 
priations for  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Contbmlnjsr  for  five  years  annual  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  ccinstroc* 
tlon  and  equipment. 

Bee.  3,  chap.  428,  Jnne  27,  1907. 

1394.  Wisconsin:   Cre-atlng  and  adding  sec,  3flln,   Statutes,  1898,  r^Imtlve  to 
appropriation  for  the  Unlreralty  of  Wisconsin, 

Appropriating  ^100,000  finnually  for  four  years  for  construction  and 
equlpuifrnt  for  women's  building.  Requiring  governor's  approra]  as  a 
condition, 

Sec.  4,  chap*  42S,  June  27,  1907. 


Q.  PROFESSIONAL  AND  HIGHER  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION, 

tSee  cfiactmenta  under  Seetlon  O  :  "  TiH^Imteal  mi  4  InilUHtrliil  EdUcaUon^EJeaientnry  and 


(a)  Teachers'  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 

[See  enactments  Nob.  898-021.] 

D  1395.  Florida  (1905)  :  Laws,  1905,  chap.  5384,  Is  not  unconstitutional  be- 
cause It  authorizes  the  state  board  of  education  and  the  Itate  board  of 
control  in  joint  session  to  determine  the  location  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Florida  and  of  the  Florida  Female  College,  the  powers  con- 
ferred not  being  a  delegation  of  legislative  powers. — State  v,  Bryan,  39 
So.,  929. 

1396.  Georgia:  Establishing  and  organizing  an  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
normal  college  in  South  Georgia  as  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Providing  for  the  location  of  the  college  at  Valdosta  upon  the  dona- 
tion of  50  acres  of  land  by  the  city.  Providing  also  for  a  board  of  trustees 
and  for  the  powers  and  duties  thereof.  College  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
university. 

"  Section  9.  ♦  ♦  ♦  That  the  one  purpose  of  the  normal  department 
of  this  college  shall  be  to  train  and  equip  teachers  for  the  common  schools 
of  Georgia ;  Provided,  that  the  general  branches  incident  to  and  taught 
in  the  regular  course  of  the  main  higher  or  collegiate  course,  as  well  as 
the  general  agricultural  course,  be  also  taught  and  with  equal  strength 
as  the  normal  branches:  that  the  said  local  board  of  trustees  are  directed 
and  required  to  arrange  courses  of  study  and  select  teachers  with  refer- 
ence to  rendering  more  efficient  the  rural  teachers  now  In  the  schools  of 
Georgia,  and  such  others  not  now  teachers  as  may  be  preparing  for  this 
work," 

Act  No.  449.  p.  75.  Aug.  la  1906. 
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1397.  Kentncky:  Making  special  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  state 
university,  the  eastern  state  normal  school,  and  the  western  state  normal 
school. 

For  additional  buildings,  equipment,  and  grounds,  $200,000  for  uni- 
versity and  $150,000  to  each  normal  school.  Additional  annual  appro- 
priations, $20,000  for  university,  $20,000  for  eastern  state  normal  school, 
and  $30,000  for  western  state  normal  school. 
Discontinuing  normal  department  of  university  and  establishing  depart- 
^  ment  of  education  of  collegiate  rank,  entitling  holders  of  degrees  from 
such  department  to  teach  in  the  common  and  high  schools  of  the  State. 
Providing  for  teachers*  certificates  for  those  attending  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years.    Discontinuing  subfreshman  work. 

Chap.  5,  Mar.  16,  1908. 

D  130a  Kentucky  (1907) :  Constitution,  sec.  184,  provides  that  state  bonds 
Issued  in  favor  of  the  board  of  education  and  a  specified  amount  of  the 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  shall  be  held  inviolate  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  common  school  system ;  that  no  sum  shall  be  raised  for  education 
other  than  in  common  schools  until  the  question  of  taxation  is  submitted 
to  the  voters,  provided  that  "the  taxes  now  Imposed  for  educational 
purposes  and  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  shall  remain  until  changed  by  law.'*  Sess.  Acts, 
1906,  p.  393,  chap.  102,  establishes  a  system  of  state  normal  schools,  and 
makes  an  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  such  schools,  the  question  of 
the  appropriation  not  having  been  submitted  to  the  voters.  Held,  that 
normal  schools  being  among  the  institutions  for  which,  under  the  proviso 
of  sec.  184,  the  legislature  Is  authorized  to  make  appropriations  without 
submitting  the  question  to  the  voters,  Sess.  Acts,  1906,  p.  393,  chap.  102, 
is  valid.— Marsee  t?.  Hager,  101  S.  W.,  882;  31  Ky.  Law  Rep.,  79. 

1399.  Massachnsetts:  Making  appropriations  for  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Appropriating  $5,000  for  establishing  a  normal  department,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  In  the  elements  of  agriculture  to  persons 
desiring  to  teach  such  elements  in  the  public  schools. 

Chap.  28,  Jan.  25,  1907. 

1400.  North  Dakota:  Amendhig  sees.  1050  and  1051,  Revised  Codes,  1905, 
relative  to  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Designating  the  normal  department  of  the  university  as  "  the  teachers' 
college,**  and  prescribing  the  purpose  thereof  as  "  to  qualify  for  teaching 
in  the  common  and  high  schools." 

Chap.  100  (in  part).  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1401.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sees.  1078,  1079,  1084,  1085,  1086,  1087,  and 

1090,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  state  normal  schools. 

Substituting  **  president  **  for  "  principal  '*  to  designate  the  head  of 
each  school.    Other  minor  amendments. 

Chap.  240,  Mar.  19,  1907. 


(b)  Agricultural  Colleges. 
[See  enactments  Nob.  1205-1212.] 

The  enactments  in  this  section  indicate  the  further  extension  and 
development  of  this  valuable  type  of  educational  institution.  While 
in  the  main  the  enactments  deal  with  matters  of  general  adminis- 
trative importance,  the  following  seem  to  be  of  larger  interest :  Illinois 
(1409),  Iowa  (1410),  Louisiana  (1413),  Massachusetts  (1415a),  New 
Jersey  (1422),  New  York  (142&-1428),  Ohio  (1435),  South  Carolina 
(1488),  Tennessee  (1441),  and  Washington  (1448). 
68470-09 ^18 
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1402.  Alabama:  Amending  act  No*  1ST,  p.  4G5»  Laws,  1897,  relatlTe  to  appro- 
priations to  and  management  of  agrieultural  &eboolK  and  experiment 
Matlons. 

Increasing  annnal  appropriation  from  $2,500  to  |4,500  for  eacJi  of  the 
ntne  schools  and  exjjerlment  BtjUloiiF, 

Annual  exftenditures  for  fann  Improv^nients  and  agrfcultural  experU 
mantB  to  be  increased  from  ^lOO  to  ^IW  for  each. 

Act  No»  146,  p.  198,  Mar,  2,  1^7, 

1403i  Colorado:  Amending  sees.  26  and  53.  General  Statutes,  ISS^  relative  to 

state  board  of  agriculture. 

Modifying  elet^tion.  term  of  office,  and  bonds  of  officera^  Fro  riding  for 
metbmi  of  payment  of  exitenseB  of  at  ate  board  of  agriculture,  at  ate  agrl- 
cultural  college,  and  the  experiment  utatlon, 

CMp.  222,  Apr.  3,  1907, 

1404,  Connectlcnt:  See  enactment  jVo,  66* 

14tl5.  Oonnecticat:  Amending  sec,  43d4,  General  Statutes,  1D02,  concerning 
trustees  of  the  Ct>nnectleut  Agrlcuitiiral  College. 

Modifying  quail  flea  tlons  and  term  of  office  of  almunl  representatives 
on  board  of  trustees  and  mode  of  election, 

Ahimnl  trustees  to  he  graduates  of  ten  In  stead  of  five  years*  standing, 
and  ho  id  office  four  Instead  of  two  j^ears.  To  be  elected  by  **  graduates  of 
two  years'  standing/* 

Chap.  100,  May  3),  1907. 

D  1406.  Florida  (1005)  :  Laws,  1905,  chap,  5384,  ai>olishing  the  Florida  Agrl- 
tural  College,  does  not  lmi>air  tlie  obligation  of  the  contract  made  by  tlie 
KUite  In  enacting  Laws,  IHTO,  p.  45,  cliaji.  ITtiB,  and  the  acts  amendatury 
thereof,  whereby  the  State  accepted  the  ctiudltlons  and  benertts*  of  the 
grant  contained  in  act  of  Congress  JnJy  2.  1SQ2,  chap,  130,  12  Stat..  503, 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  a  college  for  Instroetion  in  agriculture — 
State  V.  Bryan,  30  ^o.,  (129. 

140T,  Georgia:  Making  si)eclal  apT>rO|jrbition  i»f  $10(UMK>  to  the  University  of 
Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  equipping  buildings  to  be  used  as 
an  agricultural  college. 

Providing  for  board  of  trustees  and  powers  and  duties  thereof.  Five 
hundred  acres  of  land  given  by  private  individuals. 

Act  No.  358,  p.  10,  July  21,  1906. 

1408.  Georgia:  Abolishing  (Oct  1,  1906)  the  present  board  of  trustees  of  the 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College;  providing  a  new  board  of  trustees; 
investing  such  new  board  with  powers  for  the  control  and  management  of 
the  college ;   prescribing  other  powers  and  duties. 

Act  No.  544.  p.  78,  Aug.  21,  1906. 

1409.  Illinois:  Extending  the  equipment  and  increasing  the  instruction  in  the 
college  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  providing  for  the 
extension  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  making  appropria- 
tions therefor. 

Appropriating  $152,500  for  special  enumerated  purposes. 

S.  B.  214,  p.  11,  June  4,  1907. 

1410.  Iowa:  Providing  for  agricultural  extension  work  by  the  state  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  making  appropriations  therefor. 

Extending  and  continuing  provision  of  chap.  185,  Laws,  1906. 

Chap.  216,  Apr.  13,  1907. 

1411.  Kansas:  Concerning  fees  to  be  charged  students  in  agrlcoltural  college. 

Chap.  32,  Mar.  7,  1907. 
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1412.  Louisiana:  Authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  branch  station  of  the 
state  experiment  station,  designating  the  general  character  of  the  work  to 
be  done  by  said  branch  station,  and  providing  for  the  management  and 
control  of  same. 

Such  branch  station  to  be  controlled  by  state  board  of  agriculture. 

Act  No.  113,  July  1,  1908. 

1413.  Louisiana:  Establishing  a  chair  of  forestry  in  the  state  university  and 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at  Baton  Rouge. 

Act  No.  242,  July  8,  1908. 
14H.  Massachusetts:  See  enactment  No.  1399, 

1415.  Massachusetts:  Changing  the  name  of  the  Hatch  experiment  station  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  to  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Chap.  66,  Feb.  5,  1907. 
1415a.  Massachusetts:   Repealing  chap.  414,  Acts,  1904,  and  enacting  a  sub- 
stitute relative  to  free  scholarships  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College. 
Establishing  120  free  scholarships  and  prescribing  conditions  therefor. 

Chap.  460,  Apr.  28,  1908.     (Dec.  1,  1908.) 

1416.  Michigan:  Authorizing  and  empowering  the  state  board  of  agriculture 
to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $8,000  In  celebrating  and  commemorating 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  state  agricultural  college. 

(Occasion  of  visit  of  President  Roosevelt.) 

Jt  Res.  No.  1,  Feb.  7,  1907. 

1417.  Michigan:  Authorizing  state  board  of  agriculture  to  convey  to  United 

States  Government  a  tract  of  land  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  weather  station  observatory,  or  observatory  and  post-office. 

Act  No.  94,  May  22,  1907. 

1418.  Michigan:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  veteri- 
nary science  at  the  agricultural  college. 

Giving  authority  for  establishment  to  state  board  of  agriculture.  Pro- 
visions for  such.    Degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  science  to  be  granted. 

Act  No.  97,  May  22,  1907. 

1419.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  1,  act  No.  232,  Acts,  1901,  as  amended  by  act 

No.  303,  Acts,  1905,  extending  aid  to  the  agricultural  college. 

Providing  for  appropriation  of  $26,0(K)  during  the  biennial  period  to 
improve,  exi)eriment  with,  and  exhibit  live  stock  and  poultry.  Authoriz- 
ing experimentation  with  soils. 

Act  No.  266,  June  27,  1907. 

1420.  Minnesota:  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  Uquors  and  cigarettes 
within  1  mile  of  the  university  farm  of  the  agricultural  college  of  the 
university  and  providing  penalties. 

Chap.  378,  Apr.  24,  1907. 

1421.  Nevada:  Providing  for  certain  changes  in  the  control  and  management 
of  the  state  agricultural  experiment  station  farm. 

Providing  for  board  of  control  to  consist  of  three  members.  Prescrib- 
ing qualifications  and  compensation. 

Chap.  27,  Feb.  28,  1907. 

1422.  New  Jersey:  Supplementing  chap.  17,  Laws,  1902,  relative  to  the  estab- 
^         lishment  of  a  course  in  practical  and  scientific  instruction  in  the  art  of 

clay  working  and  ceramics  in  the  state  agricultural  college* 
^  Increasing  annual  appropriation  by  $2,500. 

Chap.  7,  Mar^-L^^iSWV. 
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142B«  New  Jersey:  Supplementtng  chap,  55*  Laws,  lW>5v  prorldlnj?  Tor  short 
emirses  in  pnictlail  and  stleutlflc  agriculture  In  the  state  agricultural 
college. 

Further  approprlatlou  of  ^50,000,  Addltlotml  annua]  appropriation  of 
|1D,000. 

CJhap.  43,  Apr.  12.  1907. 

1424,  New  Jersey:  Providing  for  the  fHmlshliig  and  oqxilpmeiit  of  tiie  engineer- 
Uig  biiSJdltLg  at  tlie  state  agr  leu  It  oral  college. 
Apprtjprtating  ^20,0*J0. 

Cliflp.  95,  Apr.  6,  19aS, 

1425*  New  Jersey:  Amending  see.  1,  chap.  99,  Laws,  1901,  proTldiug  for  eeleu- 
tltie  itivestigntloo  of  oyjiter  propagation  hy  agricultural  ^^i^eriment  sta- 
tion. 

Provldlu^^  for  equipment  and  increasing  annual  appropriation  from 
12^)0  to  $1,200. 

Chap.  189,  May  13,  190?. 

1423.  Now  York:  Estublli^hlng  a   state  rchool   of  »grleulture  at  Alfred   IJilI- 

vfTsity. 

Cha|).  200,  May  0,  1908. 

1427.  New  York:  KfitabllBtaing  a  state  ^^hool  of  iigrlcuttnre  at  MorrisYtlle. 

Chap.  201,  May  6,  1908, 

1428.  New  York:   Egtabllsblng  a  state  »chc*ol  of  agriculture  at  St.  Lawrence 

University. 

Chap.  202,  May  H,  11I08» 

1429.  North   Carolina;  Amending  suIkIIy.  20,   chap.  80    (sees.  4207  tn  4220), 

UevJsjil,  HKJ5,  reUithe  ti>  agricultural  and  luechnnlcal  cnUege  UvblteK 

Defining  the  corporate  rlghtas  of  the  Xortli  Ciirollna  College  of  AgriouJ- 
tiire  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Reconstituting  the  hoard  of  trustees,  Re|>eal- 
Ing  sec.  4213,  providing  for  a  board  of  ^^Isltors.  Sundry  minor  amend- 
ments. 

Chap.  406,  Feb.  26,  1907. 

1430.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1231,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  the 

school  of  forestry. 

Object  of  school  to  be  "  to  furnish  instruction  and  training  contem- 
plated in  an  agricultural  high  school,  empliasizlng  those  subjects  tliat 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  forestry  and  horticulture." 

Chap.  100  (in  part),  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1431.  North   Dakota:  Creating  and  establishing  an  agricultural   experiment 

station  in  Cavalier  County,  providing  for  its  management,  and  making  an 
appropriation. 

Chap.  120,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1432.  North  Dakota:  Requiring  biennial  reports  to  be  made  by  superintend- 
ents of  subexperlment  stations  to  the  president  of  the  agricultural  college. 

Chap.  121,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1433.  North  Dakota:  Creating  and  establishing  an  irrigation  and  dry  farming 

experiment  station  in  Williams  County,  providing  for  its  management, 
and  making  an  appropriation. 

Chap.  122,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

1434.  North  Dakota:  Making  an  annual  appropriation  ($7,500)  to  agricultural 
experiment  station  for  conducting  demonstration  farms  and  cooperating 
with  farmers. 

Chap.  178,  Mar.  5,  1907. 


\ 
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1435.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendment,  sec.  9,  act  of  May  1, 
1878,  as  amended  Mar.  16,  1894,  sec.  4105-44.  Revised  Statutes,  1905, 
relative  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. 

Removing  limitation  of  $2,500  as  the  maximum  annual  salary  for 
professors. 

H.  B.  928,  p.  602,  Apr.  15,  1908. 

1436.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  the  organization  of  the  board  of  agriculture, 
prescribing  the  manner  of  selecting  the  president  thereof,  defining  their 
duties,  fixing  their  compensation,  and  making  an  appropriation. 

Board  of  agriculture  to  be  board  of  regents  for  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges.  Providing  for  farmers*  institutes.  Appropriating 
$101399. 

Chap.  3,  S.  B.  112,  p.  3,  Mar.  3,  1908. 

1437.  Oregon:  Amending  sec.  3541,  B.  and  C,  1901,  relative  to  the  agricultural 
college. 

Increasing  the  continuing  fund  provided  for  the  annual  support  of  said 
college  fiom  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

Chap.  233,  Feb.  26,  1907. 
\ 
1438*.  South  Carolina:  Amending  act  (Feb.  25,  1904)  relative  to  beneficiary 

scholarships  in  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College. 
Increase  number  of  scholarships  from  124  to  164. 

Act  No.  254,  p.  538,  Feb.  19,  1907. 

1439.  South  Carolina:  Requiring  Clemson  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege to  pay  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  state  penitentiary  hire  for  all 
convicts  used. 

Act  No.  549,  Feb.  17,  1908. 

1440.  South  Dakota:  Changing  the  name  of  the  agricultural  college. 

Name  changed  to  "  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts." 

Chap.  12,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

1441.  Tennessee:  Creating  and  establishing  an  agricultural  and  horticultural 
experiment  station  and  model  farm  combined  in  western  Tennessee, 
providing  for  the  erection  of  proper  buildings,  and  providing  for  its 
equipment,  management,  and  operation. 

Providing  that  Institution  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  for  a  commission 
for  location.    Defining  scope  of  experimental  and  Instructional  work. 

Chap.  86,  Feb.  32,  1907. 

1442.  Utah:  Providing  that  Instruction  in  the  agricultural  college  shall  be  free 
to  residents  of  the  State,  and  providing  for  an  entrance  fee  for  residents 
and  nonresidents. 

Chap.  109,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

1443.  Utah:  Providing  for  investigations  and  demonstrations  of  arid  land 
farming  in  various  localities  of  the  State.  Repealing  chap.  41,  Laws, 
1906. 

Work  to  be  under  direction  of  agricultural  college  and  to  be  continued 
for  four  years.    Appropriating  annually  $5,000. 

Chap.  116,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

1444.  Vermont:  Aiding  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  nursery 
for  forest  seedlings  at  the  agricultural  experiment  station. 

Annual  appropriation  of  $500  for  five  years. 

Act  No.  15,  Dec.  16,  1906. 
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1445.  Vermont;  Chiinging  tbe  name  of  Use  state  agrkultunLl  experiment 

tioti,  eataiblisbed  by  act  No.  7S,  Acta,  1886^  to  the  Vermont  Agrkultwnil 
IibEperiaiout  Station, 

Act  No,  425,  Nov.  16,  1006. 

1440.  VirgliLla:  Amending  and  reenaclLng  act  of  Feb.  18,  1896,  as  amended  by 

iwtn  of  Mar.  0»  1900,  and  May  20,  1903  (sec.  1599a,  CMe,  190i),  relative 
to  the  protection  of  domestic  animals,  and  aiithorlzfag  and  empowering 
file  lioard  *if  control  of  the  exj^rlmeut  station  of  the  agricultural  and 
median  J  cal  <*oUego  to  establish  live  stock  <iuaraatine  Hne«,  rules*,  and 
regniatlons,  a  ad  to  jircficrJbe  rK?na!ties  for  violating  the  &am***  Repealing 
sees,  2214,  2215,  and  lD09a,  Code,  1904,  dealing  with  same  subject. 

Chap,  203,  Mar,  12,  IflOa 

D  1447.  Virginia  (1907)  :  Constitntion,  sec.  1^3,  anbscc,  '*6''  [Va,  Code,  IDiM, 
p,  cclxvii]*  hcM  not  to  prevent  an  agricultural  inptltnte  from  sselllng  its 
surplus  agi'Ieulturul  productsi  without  depriving  itself  of  its  exemption 
from  taxation. — Conjmoawealth  r.  Trustees  of  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  54>  S.  K,  594. 

The  sHle  of  nrtJclei^  mnnufactnred  at  the  Hampton  Normal  and  A^n*!- 
cultural  Institute  In  the  market  of  Newport  News  held  not  a  sale  within 
the  KMme  **  ctjmmnnity  "  in  which  the  Institute  was  located,  within  coa* 
stitutlon,  see.  183,  anbsectlon  "d"  [Va.  Code,  19CM,  p.  cclxvii].— /i><^. 

Neither  a  dairy  farm  niaint:iinc»d  by  the  Hampton  Normal  and  A|^i- 
cultural  Institute,  nor  the  products  thereof,  held  subject  tQ  taxation 
under  cotistltutlon,  sec*  183*  subsec*  "g"  [Va.  Code,  1904,  p*  cclxvil]. — 
Ibid, 

1448.  Washiagton;  Creating  the  office  of  state  commissioner  of  horticulture^ 

and  r^rovlding  for  the  promotSou  and  protection  of  the  fruit -growling 
find  horticultural  Interests  of  the  state, 

Provtdlug  ffir  annual  Inspectors-  Institutes  to  he  held  at  the  state  ajcri^ 
cultural  college  for  Improvement  and  conference  (sec.  15). 

Provldini?  fur  citamiuatlonsi  for  county  horticultural  inspectors;  tech* 
uical  questions  to  he  preimred  at  state  agricultural  colleges  (sec.  10). 

Chap.  162.  Mar.  13,  1907. 

1449.  Wyoming:  Transferring  the  state  penitentiary  buildings  and  lands,  near 

Laramie,  to  the  university  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  college. 
Appropriating  $5,000  for  additions  and  repairs. 

Chap.  11.  Feb.  9,  1907. 


I 
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(c)  United  States  Grant. 

1450.  Alabama:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Mar.  16, 

1906,  providing  for  an  increased  annual  appropriation  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations. 

H.  J.  R.  No.  349,  p.  475,  July  13,  1907. 

1451.  Arizona:    (Ditto,) 

1452.  Colorado:    (Ditto.) 

1453.  Connecticut:    (Ditto.) 

1454.  Delaware:    (Ditto.) 

1455.  Florida:    (Ditto.) 


\ 


Sees.  1  and  3,  chap.  30,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

Chap.  132,  Apr.  3,  1907. 
Special  act  No.  145,  May  1.  1907. 

Jt  Res.,  chap.  259,  Mar.  5, 1907. 

Chap.  5704  (act  No.  109),  June  3,  1907. 
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1456.  C}eorgia:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Mar.  16, 
1906,  providing  for  an  Increased  annnal  appropriation  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations. 

Con.  Res.  No.  34,  p.  1161,  Aug.  18,  1906. 

1457.  Idaho:    (Ditto,) 

1458.  niinois:    (Ditto,) 

1459.  Indiana:    (Ditto,) 

1460.  Kansas:    (Ditto,) 

1461.  Kentucky:    (Ditto,) 

1462.  Maine:    (Ditto.) 

1463.  Minnesota:    (Ditto,) 

1464.  Montana:    (Ditto,) 

1465.  Nebraska:    (Ditto,) 

1466.  Nevada:    (Ditto,) 

1467.  New  Mexico:    (Ditto,) 

1468.  North  Carolina:    (Ditto,) 

Chap.  793,  Mar.  8, 1907. 

1469.  North   Carolina:  Authorizing  agricultural  colleges  of  State  to  receive 

moneys  appropriated  by  United  States  Congress,  Mar.  4,  1907. 

Chap.  901,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

1470.  Ohio:     Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Mar.  16, 

1906,  providing  for  an  increased  annual  appropriation  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations. 

H.  Jt.  Res.  No.  109.  p.  634,  Apr.  8,  1908. 

1471.  Oklahoma:    (Ditto,) 

1472.  Pennsylvania:    (Ditto,) 

1473.  Tennessee:    (Ditto.) 

1474.  Texas:    (Ditto,) 

1475.  Utah:    (Ditto,) 

1476.  Vermont:    (Ditto,) 

1477.  Virginia:  Ditto,) 

1478.  Washington:    (Ditto.) 

1479.  Wyoming:    (Ditto,) 


S.  B.  29,  p.  22,  Feb.  15,  1907. 

S.  B.  118,  p.  30.  May  27,  1907. 

Chap.  300  (Jt.  Res.),  Mar.  12,  1907. 

Jt.  Res.,  chap.  433,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

Chap.  11,  Mar.  11,  1908. 

Chap.  39,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

Chap.  101,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

Chap.  64,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

Chap.  149,  Apr.  6,  1907. 

Chap.  209,  Mar.  29,  1907. 

Chap.  13,  Mar.  7,  1907. 


S.  Con.  Res.  No.  45,  p.  787,  May  5,  1908. 

Act  No.  153,  May  8,  1907. 

Chap.  350,  Apr.  11,  1907. 

S.  Con.  Res.  No.  18,  p.  433,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

Chap.  27,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

Jt.  Res.  No.  458,  Act.  29,  1906. 

Chap.  26,  Feb.  8, 1908. 

Chap.  198,  Mar.  15,  1907. 

Chap.  96,  Feb.  21,  1907. 
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(d)  Mining  Schools. 

1480*  North  Dakota:  Fo^eriag  the  development  of  mmeml  and  allied  In- 
diij^tries  by  proTlding  for  experimeotatloOj  encouragement,  publicity,  and 
ju-aotical  tests  under  the  direction  of  the  school  of  mlnea 

Chap.  236,  Man  i,  1907* 

14S1^  Oklahoma:  Creating  a  state  school  of  mines  and  metaUurgy  for  the 
purpose  of  teachtog  the  scientific  knowledge  of  mining  and  ntetalltirgy  In 
the  Btate  of  Oklahoma. 

Locating  school  at  WUbiirton,  conditioned  u{ion  the  donation  of  a  site 
of  40  acre®  by  eitlzenJi,  Defining  purpose  of  scbot^l,  granting  power  to  frin* 
fer  degrees,  providing  for  control,  and  appropriating  |J5.0C>0, 

Chiip.  70t  H.  B,  021,  p.  621,  May  2^  1908. 

1*82.  Virginia;  Establishing  a  school  of  mines  as  a  department  of  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  aud  Mectianlcal  College  and  Polytechnic  Initltute, 
Appropriating  $6,000  for  equipment 

Oiap,  24T,  Man  13,  HKJS- 


(e)  Military  Schools. 

D  14S3.  Florida  (1905)  ;  La  we.  1905,  chap.  5384,  Is  not  nnconttitnUonal  or  tn 

eonHict  with  act  Congress  July  2,  1862,  chap,  130:  12  Stat.,  503,  donating 
to  the  State  a  fund  fbr  the  establishment  of  a  college  In  which  Inst  ruc- 
tion is  given  in  agriculture  aud  the  niechauical  arts  aud  military'  tacticu 
are  taught,  becau&e  such  chapter  provides  that  the  state  board  of  eduea- 
tiou  aud  the  state  board  of  control  shall  Include  mlHtary  tactics  if  they 
deem  the  same  requisite  aud  proper  as  one  of  the  branches  in  the  unl- 
veraity  of  the  State— State  t\  Bryan,  39  So.,  929. 

1484,  Missouri :  nef:>ealing,  and  reenacttug  with  ameadmeats,  sec,  10662,  chap, 
171j  Revised  Statutes,  1S99,  relative  to  the  military  department  of  the 
university. 

Authorizing  governor  to  appoint  ten  cadets  from  the  State  at  large. 

H.  B.  107,  p.  450,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1485,  South  Carolina:  Authorizing  and  empowering  the  South  Carolina  Mili- 

tary Academy  to  execute  to  the  United  States  necessary  bond  for  ord- 
nance and  ordnance  stores. 

Act  No.  591,  Feb.  24,  1908. 

1486.  Tennessee:  Declaring  certain   Institutions  of  learning  where   military 

science  Is  taught,  and  which  grade  the  military  department  equally  with 
others  and  make  proficiency  therein  a  requisite  for  securing  a  diploma,  to 
be  a  post  of  the  national  guard. 

Chap.  481,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

1487.  Vermont:  Amending   sec.  4373,   chap.  186,    Statutes,   1904,   relative  to 

military  organizations  of  Norwich  University. 

Extending  to  all  military  organizations  of  Norwich  University  pro- 
visions exempting  artillery  organization  of  students  from  regulations 
applying  to  state  militia. 

Raising  rank  of  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  from  captain 
to  major. 

Act  No.  141,  Nov.  22,  1906. 
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(f)  Miscellaneous  Technical. 

1488.  Alabama:  Aiding  and  ^icouraglng  tecbnlcal  education  by  providing  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  buildings  and  for  Increased  facilities  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Making  annual  appropriation  of  $56,500  for  four  years.  Specifying 
expenditure. 

Act  No.  162,  p.  236,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

1489.  Xorth  Carolina:  Establishing  a  school  of  technology  at  Spray,  and  pro- 

viding for  its  maintenance. 

Creating  and  incorporating  board  of  trustees,  designating  terms  and 
powers  of  board.  Defining  purposes  of  school;  to  be  for  white  pupils 
only.  Providing  for  annual  appropriation  for  maintenance  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  free  students. 

Chap.  858,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

1490.  Rhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  6,  chap.  67,  General  Laws,  1896,  relative 
to  state  beneficiaries  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

Fixing  annual  appropriation  for  payment  of  tuition  fee  at  $8,000. 

Chap.  1445,  Apr.  19,  1907. 


R.  PRIVATE   AND   ElIDOWED   HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS— STATE 

CONTROL. 

With  but  one  exception  the  enactments  in  this  section  seem  to  be 
of  minor  and  local  importance.  That  of  Ohio  (1506)  would  seem  to 
be  a  move  for  the  more  efficient  control  of  degree-granting  institu- 
tions, a  matter  which  is  certainly  deserving  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  many  other  legislatures. 

1491.  Calif omia:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap  9,  Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  the  ex- 
emption from  taxation  of  a  portion  of  the  property  held  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Proviso  that  no  tuition  fees  shall  be  charged  residents  of  the  State 
amended  so  as  to  exclude  professional  and  engineering  courses. 

Chap.  94,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

1492.  California:  Adding  sec.  280b,  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  1906,  relative  to 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  college  of  law  being 
admitted  to  practice  without  examination. 

Chap.  438,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

1493.  Colorado:  Providing  for  the  relief  of  the  George  W.  Clayton  College, 
and  extending,  adding  to,  and  defining  the  powers  and  provisions  of  the 
will  of  the  founder  in  order  to  enable  the  purposes  thereof  to  be 
carried  out. 

Extending  time  within  which  property  must  be  sold  five  years  beyond 
the  limit  set  In  the  wlli. 

Changing  provisions  to  meet  new  conditions  arising  from  formation  of 
city  and  county  of  Denver, 

Chap.  118,  Apr.  3,  1907. 
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14M.  OonjKMTtlcutt  Amend  Ids  and  revising  tlie  t^hurter  of  WeBlejran  Ullt- 
versity  grMnteiJ  May,  1831,  by  tit  12,  Special  Acts,  1831 ;  as  xi mended  aod 
revised  Juue  ^,  1^70;  a  a  ameuded  Feb.  *JD,  lSTf>;  us  amended  by  act  No. 
4m,  Special  Actis.  Miiy  26,  1893,  and  as  amended  by  net  No.  STft,  Special 

Acts,  June  29.  1905. 

Number  i>f  trustees  lucreasfMl  from  40  to  55,  and  nnmber  elected  by 
alumni  from  5  to  10. 

Granting  prhile^a  and  e.xemptkms  enjoyed  by  Yale  College.  SUpulat- 
Xng  tlxat  no  deiiom I  national  test  be  Jmijoaed  on  trufrteea,  offlcerfit  teacbers, 
iriiidenta.     Other  minor  ehnnges* 

Si>et*ial  ActH,  No,  330,  June  22,  1907. 

1495,  Indiana:  ''Authorizing  unlversttles^  eoUeges,  or  otber  instltutloos  of 
left  ruing  heretofore  organised  mider  general  laws  of  the  Btate  of 
Indiana  or  created  by  sj»ecial  charters,  or  hereiifter  orgauLsied  uuder 
the  laws  of  the  8tate  of  ludlona,  to  ([irovlde  for  the  election  of  their  board 
of  truatees*  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  chiir^^li  or  ecclesiastical  bodies,  in 
imrt  by  the  graduates  Uierefrom  and  In  part  by  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  to  proY'ide  for  the  division  of  Its  funds  into  seiiarate  classes  under 
a  set>arate  manager,  custodian,  or  treasurer  for  each  fand,  and  l»rovlding 
a  toetiiod  for  elTectlng  such  euds,^' 

Chap.  79,  Feb.  21,  1907. 

14dO.  Indifttia:  Permitting  the  estnbllsthment  and  lneoriM>rat]oD  of  scliool^ 
academies,  colleges,  and  other  Institutions  of  leanitng,  and  provtdlng^  for 
the  management  of  tbe  same. 

"  Sectiok  5*  Any  institution  of  learning  established  under  this  act 
aUall  have  the  i>ower  to  establish  departineats  of  law,  medk-^lne,  gym- 
nasties,  letters  and  science,  theory  and  practice  of  jihyalcal  tralntn}^^ 
anatomy,  pliyslology  and  hygiene,  and  such  other  departments  as 
aiay  be  appropriate  to  such  lnstltutl«>nf  utid  it  may  confer  academical 
degrees  and  titles  upon  the  gradtiates  of  any  course  of  study  provided  for 
in   suld  institution,** 

(*hap,  141,  Mar.  [\  1:nH.  " 

1497.  Indiana:  Providing  for  the  issuing  of  l>onds  for  the  liquidation  and 
payment  of  claim  of  Vlncennes  University. 

Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $120,548  to  be  issued  in  favor  of  Vlncennes 
University  on  account  of  lands  granted  by  Congress  in  1804  and  appro- 
priated by  the  State  in  1820.     Vetoed  by  governor. 

Chap.  244,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

1498.  Iowa:  ^Vmending  sec.  1304,  Code,  1897,  relative  to  exemptions  from  tax- 
ation. 

Providing  that  real  estate  owned  by  an  educational  institution  of  the 
State  as  part  of  its  endowment  fund  shall  not  be  taxed. 

Chap.  54,  Apr.  1,  1907. 

1499.  Kentucky:  Amending  act  of  Jan.  15,  1858,  changing  name  of  Bacon 
College  to  Kentucky  University,  and  amending  act  of  Feb.  28,  1865,  con- 
solidating Kentucky  University  and  Transylvania  University  under  the 
name  of  Kentucky  University. 

Name  of  Kentucky  University  changed  to  Transylvania  University  so 
as  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  State  University. 

Chap.  60,  Mar.  20,  1908. 

1500.  Maine:  Repealing  cliap.  6,  Private  and  Si)ecial  Laws,  1891,  relative  to 
charter  of  Bates  College. 

Removing  requirement  of  membership  in  the  Free  Baptist  denomina- 
tion imposed  upon  the  president,  the  majority  of  the  l)oard  of  fellows,  and 
board  of  overseers. 

Chap.  108,  Private  and  Special  Laws,  Feb.  22,  1907. 
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1501.  Michigan:  Amending  act  No.  72,  Acts,  1857,  relative  to  Wesley^n  Sem- 
inary at  Albion  and  the  Albion  Female  Collegiate  Institute. 

Incorporating  Albion  College;  providing  for  organization  and  powers 
of  board  of  trustees. 

Act  No.  79,  May  8,  1907. 

1502.  Michigan:  Relative  to  gifts  for  religious,  educational,  charitable,  and 

benevolent  purposes. 

Validating  such  gifts,  grants,  etc.,  under  certain  conditions.  Providing 
for  jurisdiction  of  oourt  and  control  through  trustee. 

Act  No.  122,  June  4,  1907. 

1503.  Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  acceptance  and  administration  of  gifts, 
bequests,  devises,  and  endowments  in  aid  of  or  for  the  benefit  of  educa- 
tional, charitable,  and  other  institutions  maintained  by  the  State. 

Chap.  170,  Apr.  12,  1907. 

1504.  New  Hampsliire:  Appropriating  money  to  aid  Dartmouth  College  In 
the  education  of  New  Hampshire  students. 

Appropriating  $20,000  annually  for  two  years. 

Jt.  Res.  Chap.  158,  Mar.  28,  1907. 

1505.  New  Jersey:  Supplementing  an  act  concerning  corporations.  (Revision 
of  1896.) 

Providing  for  the  dissolution  of  certain  educational  corporations  In 
order  for  all  owners  of  the  property  held  by  them  to  realize  upon  and 
secure  the  same. 

Chap.  75,  Apr.  2,  1908. 

150G*.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments  and  additions,  sec. 
3726,  Revised  Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  by 
colleges  and  universities. 

Minimum  property  valuation  of  institutions  authorized  to  grant  de- 
grees increased  to  $25,0(X)  (formerly  $5,000).  Adding  provisions  that 
degree-granting  Institutions  must  present  to  secretary  of  state  certificate 
of  state  commissioner  of  common  school^  as  to  course- of  study,  equip- 
ment, number  of  students,  etc.  Charter  institutions  failing  to  file  certifi- 
cate by  June  1,  1908,  to  have  charters  revoked. 

S.  B.  591,  p.  262,  May  1.  1908. 

1507.  Pennsylvania:  Amending  act  No.  429,  Acts,  1905,  making  an  appropria- 

tion for  the  erection  of  a  home  or  school  for  indigent  orphans,  to  be 
called  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  and  Reform  School  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  school  provision  shall  be  made  for  giving  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  duties  of  citizenship,  elementary 
manual  training,  the  elements  of  farming,  and  other  requisite  branches. 

Changing  name  from  Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  and  Reform  School 
of  Pennsylvania  to  Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Pennsylvania. 

Act  No.  76,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

1508.  Tennessee:  Empowering  and  authorizing  boards  of  trustees  of  acade- 

emies  and  small  colleges  which  no  longer  are  used  for  the  purposes  orig- 
inally intended  to  transfer  the  properties  of  said  academies  and  small 
colleges  to  counties  and  county  boards  of  education  or  county  high  school 
boards. 

Chap.  600,  Apr.  15,  1907. 
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15()tk  I'^ermont:  Amending  sec.  5,  net  No.  37,  Acts,  18M,  as  amended  by  sec 

act  Xo,  91^  Acts,  lS6tJ,  incori)orat!n^'  and  establishing  the  Norwich  TTul- 
Terafty  at  Norwlcb, 

Adding  provision  that  no  rtiles  of  n  sectarian  character  either  tn  re- 
ligion or  t>o]ltlcg  ahull  be  imposed  or  adopted,  and  that  no  student  shall 
lie  qtiestioned  or  controlleil  on  account  of  religious  or  po  lit  Sen  I  belfefR 

Act  No.  350,  Not,  10,  19f»6. 

15HX  Vlr^nla;  Authorising  and   enjp<:iwerlng  educational    Institutions  to  sell 
and  conrey  real  estate  In  ejtcesH  of  1,000  acres  under  certain  conditioDa. 

Chap  29,  Feb.  8,  1908, 

1511.  YlrglnlAS  Authorizing  and  empowering  the  trustees  of  Ami  Smith  Acad- 

emj\  a  body  corjionite,  by  an  act  of  Jan.  7,  1808,  to  give,  tranfifer,  «»eU, 
convey,  or  e:£change  all  of  its  property,  real  and  personal,  for  educational 
pnrpoaeB. 

Chap.  170,  Mar.  11,  lOttS, 

1512.  West  VlrgliLia:  Amend hig  the  charter  of  Btorer  College   (sec.  3,  chap. 

117,  Acts,  1868,  as  amended  Feb.  23,  1883),  relative  to  board  of  irtistees. 
Removing  condition  tJiat  two-thirds  of  trustees  (25)  shall  be  members 
of  Free  Baptist  denomination. 

Chap.  48,  Feb.  20,  1901* 

1513.  Wisconsin:  t treating  sec.  1784m,  Stattites*  18&8,  relative  to  the  estab* 
llshiuetit  of  corporutiona  for  the  maintenance  of  schools, 

AutliorLilttg  jiiiy  tinlversslty  or  ciiIleKe,  uiH>n  resolution  of  board  of 
trustee*?  of  both  Institution  a,  to  receive  In  conjiet^tlon  with  it,  as  a  branch, 
any  other  university  or  college;  al^  to  manage  tmd  control  the  fuime, 
and  buy  Its  property. 

Chap,  68,  May  1,  1907. 


S,  LIBRAHIE5- 
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(a)  Public  School  Libraries. 

That  the  library  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  and  activities 
of  the  public  school  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized,  and  the 
marked  and  decided  tendency  of  recent  legislation  is  to  provide  for 
the  general  establishment  and  the  adequate  support  of  public  school 
libraries.  This  tendency  has  been  particularly  evident  in  recent 
years  in  certain  of  the  Southern  States,  and  finds  its  continuance  in 
the  biennium  just  closed  in  the  legislation  of  North  Carolina  (1518), 
South  Carolina  (1523),  and  Virginia  (1526).  The  enactments  iD 
California  (1514),  in  Nebraska  (1517),  in  North  Dakota  (1519,  and 
in  Utah  (1524,  1525),  stand  out  as  bits  of  constructive  library  legis- 
lation. 

1514.  California:  Amending  sees.  1715  and  1716,  Political  Code,  1906,  relative 
to  school  libraries. 

Providing  for  greater  accessibility  of  school  libraries.  Wherever  prac- 
ticable, to  be  accessible  during  vacation  and  nonschool  days.  In  cities, 
school  library  may  be  kept  as  part  of  public  library.  School  libraries 
to  be  free  to  members  of  all  families  residing  in  the  district  Libraries 
to  be  catalogued,  indexed,  and  classified. 

Chap.  6,  Feb.  15,  1907. 
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D1515.  Indiana  (1906) :  A  school  city,  exercising  its  authority  over  the  public 
library  of  the  city  by  virtue  of  law,  has  no  right  to  complain  that  the 
management  of  the  library  has  been  taken  over  by  a  board  of  trustees 
appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  common  council  as 
authorized  by  Acts,  1903,  p.  193,  chap.  102  (Bums's  Ann.  St  Supp.,  1905, 
sees.  4983h  et  seq.).— School  City  of  Marion  v.  Forrest,  78  N.  E.,  187. 

1516.  Iowa:  Authorizing  boards  of  trustees  of  free  public  libraries  to  unite 
with  any  local  county  historical  association  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  articles  of  a  historical  or  an  educational  nature  gathered  by 
such  association,  and  to  expend  money  for  the  proper  care  of  such  col- 
lection. 
Additional  to  sec.  729,  Code  Supplement,  1902. 

Chap.  33,  Mar.  27,  1907. 

1517*.  Nebraska:  Providing  for  a  library  in  every  public  school  district  within 
the  State. 

Providing  for  creation  of  district  library  fund  equal  annually  to  10 
cents  per  pupil.    £2xcepting  school  district  containing  free  public  library. 

Chap.  132,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

1518.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4177,  chap.  85,  Revisal,  1905,  relative 
to  enlargement  of  public  school  libraries. 

Providing  that  appropriations  by  county  board  of  education  shall  be 
made  from  general  school  fund  instead  of  from  district  school  fund. 

Sec.  lli,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

1519*.  North  Dakota:  Creating  a  state  library  commission,  defining  its  duties, 
and  providing  fol*  an  appropriation  for  its  maintenance. 

Chap.  243,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

1520.  Ohio:  Repealing  sec.  3,  S.  B.  8,  p.  8,  Laws,  1902,  extra  sess.  (sec.  3998-3, 

Revised   Statutes,   1905),   authorizing  boards   of  education   to   provide 
library  privileges  for  city,  village,  and  special  school  districts. 

S.  B.  334,  p.  65,  Apr.  7,  1908. 

1521.  Pennsylvania:   Supplementing  act  No.  291,  Laws,  1895,  establishing  free 

public  libraries  in  the  several  school  districts,  except  In  cities  of  first 
and  second  classes. 

Authorizing  school  districts  of  townships  and  boroughs,  adjoining 
cities  of  third  class,  to  join  in  establishing  and  maintaining  free  public 
libraries  or  to  join  in  aiding  those  otherwise  established. 

Act.  No.  115,  May  1,  1907. 

1522.  Pennsylvania:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free 

public  libraries,  on  a  permanent  basis,  in  all  municipalities  throughout 
the  State   (except  in  cities  of  first,  second,  and  third  classes),  town- 
ships, and  counties,   in  same  manner  as  is  now  provided  in  case  of 
boroughs. 
Tax  limited  to  1  mUl. 

Act  No.  290,  June  6,  1907. 

1523.  South  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  7,  act  No.  442,  Acts,  1905,  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  libraries  in  the  public  schools  of  rural  districts. 

Permitting  state  board  of  education  to  use  unexpended  balances  to 
pay  transportation,  dray  age,  etc.,  in  the  circulation  of  traveling  libraries 
and  cabinets  of  museum  specimens  donated  or  loaned  to  the  State.  Per- 
mitting also  balances  to  be  used  for  prizes  for  rural  school  improvement. 

Act  No.  447,  Feb.  25,  1908. 
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1524.  Utah:   Ameodlug  aec,  2102,  Revised  Statutes,  189a.  relative  to  tlie  Utah 
School  for  tho  Blind. 
Providing  for  a  circuJatlng  library  for  the  blind  of  the  State. 

Chap,  m.  Mar.  14,  190T, 

1525*,  Utah :  Amending  sec,  1815,  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  as  anieiided  by  chap, 
37,  LawM^  liM^  and  as  amended  by  chap.  S3,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the 
powers  and  duties  f*f  district  school  boards. 

Providing  for  a  poblic  school  library  fund  and  pre»cribhig  the  man- 
ner In  whlcb  tjie  same  shall  be  expended. 

Chap.  102,  Mar.  14. 190T, 

1526.  Virginia:  Providing  for  the  eBtablishment  of  libra r lee  In  the  public 
scbools  of  ruraJ  districts,  and  appropriating  money  tberefor. 

Providing  that  private  8iibscrii>tions  In  the  min(mnm  mim  of  ^IZ*  shall 
be  duplicated  by  appropriations  by  district  school  boards,  such  aii- 
proprlntfouB  for  do  more  than  five  libraries  in  any  one  year.  Providing 
for  Belection  of  books,  manRgeinent  of  library,  etc.  Appropriating  $5,OC)0. 
State  aid  of  $10  for  eacb  library  thus  eBtabllBhed. 

Chap.  316,  Mar<  14,  1008. 

152r.  Wyoming:  Beo  maetmrntt  No.  788, 


T,  EDUCATION  OF  DEFECTIVES. 

The  development  of  the  spirit  of  humanitarianism,  with  its  re- 
sulting influence  upon  the  public  school  system  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  the  defective  and  delinquent  classes  of  children,  is 
among  the  interesting  phenomena  of  present  day  social  and  e<lucii- 
t  ion  a  I  activity.  The  following  enactments,  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumh,  hliod,  crippled  and  deformed,  and  feeble- 
minded are  evidence  of  the  continued  intent  of  certain  States  to 
leave  no  child  without  the  scope  of  the  influences  of  the  public  schoolj 
and  are  consequently  of  a  broadly  significant  character. 


^ 


(a)  General. 

1528.  North   Carolina:  Amending  chap.   80,   sec.   4199,   Revised   Laws,    1905, 

relative   to   the   relief   of   indigent  deaf  and   blind   children   attending 
school. 
Providing  for  allowance  for  clothing. 

Chap  69,' Jan.  31,  1908  (sp.  sesa). 

1529.  Vermont:  Amending   sees.   854  and   856,    Statutes,   1894,  the  latter  as 

amended  by  sec.  1,  act  No.  30,  Acts,  1898,  and  sec.  1,  act  No.  51,  Acts, 
1904,  also  sees.  858,  860,  and  861,  Statutes,  1894,  relative  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  feeble-minded,  or  epileptic  children 
of  indigent  parents. 

Including  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  epileptic  children  of  indigent  parents 
within  provisions  of  act.  Constituting  governor  as  commissioner  for 
their  Instruction.    Epileptic  children  Included  as  beneficiaries. 

Act  No.  55.  Nov.  9,  1906. 
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1530.  Vermont:  Providing  for  further  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
idiotic,  and  feeble-minded. 

Appropriating  for  expenditure,  under  the  direction  of  the  governor, 
an  additional  sum  of  $2,500  for  the  care,  education,  and  training  of 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  feeble-minded,  or  epileptic  children  of  indigent 
parents  who  have  been  discharged  from  state  institutions. 

Act  No.  57,  Nov.  19,  1906. 


(b)  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

1531.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  3700,  Ck)de,  1896,  as  amended  by  sec.  3,  act  No. 

15,  p.  23,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  act  No.  28,  p.  45,  Laws,  1903  (sec. 
1935,  Code,  1907),  relative  to  board  of  trustees  of  AJabama  Institute  for 
the  Deaf. 
Modifying  in  minor  manner  size  and  constitution  of  board. 

Act  No.  801,  p.  911,  Aug.  9,  1907.     (Sec.  1935,  Code,  1907.) 

1532.  Arkansas:  Providing  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and  government  of 

the  Arkansas  Deaf  Mute  Institute. 

Defining  qualifications  of  teachers.  Prohibiting  nepotism.  Providing 
for  impartial  hearing  for  discharged  employees. 

Act  No.  316  (in  part),  May  14,  1907. 

1533.  Delaware:  Amending  sec.  4,  chap.  58,  Laws,  1875,  as  amended  by  chap. 

245,  Laws,  1899,  relative  to  period  of  extension  of  the  term  of  indigent 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  in  institutions  for  instruction  of  such  indigents. 
Extending  period  from  five  to  seven  years. 

Chap.  143,  Mar.  15,  1907. 

1534.  Idaho:  Repealing  act  p.  226,  Laws,  1891,  and  H.  B.  No.  69,  p.  162,  Laws 
1899,  and  H.  B.  No.  359,  p.  462,  Laws,  1899,  relative  to  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  enacting  a  substitute. 

Empowering  and  authorizing  state  board  of  education  to  make  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  of  the 
State  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Providing  for  census  of  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  persons.    Appropriating  $32,000. 

H.  B.  No.  142,  p.  240,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1535.  Louisiana:  Changing  the  name  of  the  "  Louisiana  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb  "  to  the  "  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf." 

Act  No.  239,  July  8,  1908. 

1536.  IVfichlgan:  Amending  sec.  8,  act  No.  116,  Acts,  1893  (sec.  1997,  Compiled 

Laws,  1897),  relative  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Deaf. 

Requiring  superintendent  to  have  had  experience  and  knowledge  in 
the  teaching  of  deaf  children. 

Act  Nd.  202,  June  22,  1907. 

1537.  IVfinnesota:  See  enactment  No.  1046, 

1538.  Nevada:  Amending  act  of  March  2,  1869  (sec&  1386  and  1388,  Compiled 

Laws,  1900),  relative  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 
Providing  for  arrangements  with  Utah  institutions  in  addition  to  Cali- 
fornia institutions  for  the  education  of  such  persons.    Sundry  minor 
amendments. 

Chap.  175,  Mar.  29,  1907. 
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153(1,  Nf»rth  CoroLUia:   Lfmlting  admission  of  d^if  chUdrea  to  the  sclidciT  tot 

the  deaf  and  dumb, 

Wblte  deaf  children  between  ages  of  ^  and  23  years  of  age^  boxia  fide 
residents  of  State  for  period  of  two  years^  eligible  to  free  tuttloD  and 
maintenance. 

ItuleB  for  the  admJsfiton  of  nonrefildentR 

Chap.  929,  Mar.  11,  10OT- 

1540,  Ohio;  Repealing  and  reenacting  with  atneadmenta,  sees*  659,  GOO,  and 
061,  lEevleed  Statutes*  (1905),  and  sec.  1^  S,  B.  87,  p^  7r>,  Ijiwk,  1S98  (see. 
6S3-1,  Hevised  Statute»p  1905 ),  relative  to  tbe  education  of  the  deaf  and 
blind. 

Changing  name  to  '*  State  School  for  tlie  Deaf/'  and  extending  the 
time  wiiidi  pupil  a  may  remain  in  said  M'hool. 

H.  B.  1038.  p,  SOS.  Mar.  31, 1908. 

1541«  Oklahoma:  Creating  and  establishing  a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
denf  iind  dumb  of  the  state. 

Providing  for  name^  location,  purjiose.  Find  management  of  sehooL 
Also  conditions  of  admission  of  impils. 

Chap.  70,  S.  B,  342,  p.  017,  May  14.  IDOa 

1542.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  2104,  Revised  Statutes,  18&S,  relative  to  the  Utah 

State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Changing  iiame  to  "  Utah  School  for  tbe  Deaf," 

Chap,  12,  Fd>,  28,  IDOT, 

1543.  Utah:  Amending  ^ec.  2117,  Revised  Statntes,  ISOS,  relative  to  the  ednca- 

tlon  of  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  chLldrei)* 

Applying  provision  of  law  to  any  deaf,  mute,  or  blind  child  between 
age?i  of  H  and  18  years  (formerly  any  tntalli/  deaf,  mute,  or  blind  child 
between  ages  of  8  and  18  years) ,  Minor  amendments  adapt Ing^  Inngnage 
of  law  so  a  a  to  ineorixjrate  changed  name  of  school  for  tbe  deaf  (see 
chap.  12t  enactment  No,  1542), 

Chap.  62,  Mar   14,  1907. 

1544.  Utah:  Amending  sees.  2101  and  2103,  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to 

the  school  for  the  blind. 

Adapting  language  In  accord  with  chap.  12,  Feb.  28,  1908,  changing 
name  of  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  (see  enactment  No.  1542). 

Chap.  101,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

1545.  Vermont:  Amending  sees.  863  and  864,  chap.  46,  Statutes,  1894,  relative 

to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

Extending  provisions  relative  to  education  of  one  or  more  blind  chil- 
dren over  14  years  of  age  in  state  Institutions  to  Include  deaf  and  dumb 
children. 

ActNo.  56,  Nov   13,1906. 

1546.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  578,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  chap.  86, 

Laws,  1903 ;  also,  sec.  579a,  as  created  by  chap.  422,  Laws,  1901 ;  creating 
sees.  570m  and  579n,  relative  to  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb. 

Applying  provisions  of  acts  to  deaf  persons  (formerly,  deaf  mutes). 
Requiring  officers  of  school  districts  maintaining  day  schools  for  the 
deaf  to  report  to  state  superintendent  alone  (formerly,  state  board  of 
control  also).    Creating  surplus  fund  of  unexpended  annual  balances. 

Providing  for  compulsory  education  of  deaf  children  6  to  16  years  of 
age.    Penalties  for  violation. 

Chap.  128,  May  22,  1907. 
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(c)  Blinci 

1547.  Arkansafl:  Providing  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of,  and  necessary 
rexMiirs  for  tlie  Arkansas  school  for  the  blind. 

Sundry  provisions  regarding  employment  and  discharge  of  teachers, 
officers,  and  employes.  Fixing  qualifications  of  teachers  (effective  Oct  1, 
1907 ) .    Prohibiting  nepotism. 

Act  No.  324  (in  part),  May  14,  1907. 

1548.  Delaware:  Making  provision  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  in- 
digent adult  blind  persons  of  the  State. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  an  instructor  of 
adult  indigent  blind  persons,  and  for  the  manner  of  application  for  said 
instruction. 

Chap.  143,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

1549.  Louisiana:  Changing  the  name  of  the  "Louisiana  Institute  for  the 
Blind  "  to  the  "  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind.*' 

Act  No.  238,  July  8, 1908. 

1550.  Maine:  Making  appropriation  for  the  Mahie  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Appropriating  $20,000  for  1907  and  a  like  sum  for  1908,  to  be  used  for 
maintenance,  and  particularly  for  giving  to  blind  persons  over  18  years  of 
age  practical  instruction  in  some  occupation  conducive  to  self-support. 

Resolves,  chap.  14,  Feb.  6,  1907. 

1551.  Massachusetts :  Amending  chap.  885,  Acts,  1906,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind. 

Providing  that  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $5,0(X)  may  be  advanced  to  the 
commission  as  a  "working  capital  for  its  industries. 

Chap.  173,  Mar.  6, 1907. 

1552.  Michigan:  Amending  sec&  7  and  9,  act  No.  123,  Acts,  1893  (sees.  2015 
and  2017,  Compiled  Laws,  1897),  relative  to  admission,  dismissal,  and  at- 
tendance of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

Providing  for  the  transfer  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  to  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Providing  for  enumeration  of  blind 
children  in  school  census;  prescribing  duties  of  enumerators.  Children 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  19  years  who  are  blind,  or  whose  vision  is  so 
defective  as  to  make  It  impossible  to  have  them  properly  educated  in  the 
schools  for  the  seeing,  to  be  sent  to  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 
Exceptions.  Provisions  for  enforcement,  for  indigent  cases,  and  for  vio- 
lations. 

Act  No.  116,  May  28,  1907. 

1553.  IVfissouri:  Amending  sec.  7752,  art  %  chap.  118,  Revised  Statutes,  1899, 

relative  to  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

Changing  the  age  limit  of  those  entitled  to  admission  (formerly  9  to 
25)  to  6  to  20.    Extending  period  of  benefits  from  8  years  to  12  years. 

H.  B.  No.  450,  p.  305,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1554.  New  Jersey:  Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  Investigate 

and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  blind  residents  of  the  State,  to  in- 
vestigate the  methods  by  which  other  States  provide  for  the  blind,  and 
to  recommend  remedies  by  which  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  the  State 
may  be  ameliorated. 

Jt  Res.  No.  8,  Apr.  9,  1908. 

1555.  New  Mexico:  Amending  sec.  8,  chap.  2,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  admission 
to  the  institute  for  the  blind. 

Raising  maximum  age  of  admission  from  21  to  25  for  tlie  four  suc- 
ceeding years. 

Chap.  4,  Feb.  iV^Sf:!^. 
63470—09 19 
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1556.  Jffortli  Oarollna:  CompeUlng  bUsd  children  to  attend  school. 

Blind  children  lietween  7  and  17  years  of  age  to  attend  state  school  for 
blind  and  deaf.  Prestcrlbing  dtitieB  of  pttrentst  and  iruard tariff  and  fixing^ 
penalties  for  violations.    School  census  to  Inclade  blind  children. 

Omp.  141,  Feb.  1.  ims  (sp.  ^sb.).     (8ept.  1,  1008.) 

1B5T.  Wisconsin:  Creating  fiec,  57Ba,  StatuteEt  ISBS,  relative  to  tlie  education 
of  the  blind. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  the 
blind  in  a  similar  manner  to  schools  for  the  detif  as  provided  for  by 
sece,  578*  579a,  570m,  and  B79n,  Statutes  (Chap.  12.S,  Laws.  11K17).  An- 
tborlElng  state  sti  per  in  tent]  eat  to  Instruct  infiiiector  of  day  schools  for 
the  deaf  to  inspect  day  scboola  for  the  blind  without  additional  com* 
pensation. 

Chap,  551,  July  10,  1907, 


(d>  Crippled  and  Dcfonncd 

155S,  Massachiiseitfit  Changing  the  name  of  the  *'  MassachuiTetts  School  and 
Home  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children ''  to  tlie  "  Massachusetts 
Hospital  ^School/* 

Chap.  226,  Mar.  20,  1907. 


1&58. 


(e)  Fccblc-Minded. 
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Maine;    Providing  for  the  cure  and  education  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Providing  for  the  establisliment  and  maintenance  of  a  school,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Maine  J?cb<>ol  for  Feeble-M hided/'  for  the  ediicntlon  nud 
care  of  the  Idiotic  and  feeble-mlndetl,  6  years  of  aj^e  and  upward,  who 
are  at  present  eiupi>f»rted  by  towns  In  the  State,  and  who  are  capitble  of 
l>elug  benetited  by  scbtiol  iiistrnctlou. 

I*rovidlng  for  trustoeB,  lixing  the  eomi sensation,  and  defining  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  thereof. 

Providing  for  the  mode  of  committal  and  admittance  of  persons  to  said 
school. 

Providing  for  cost  and  for  method  of  discharge;  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  buildings.    Making  biennial  appropriation  of  $60,000. 

Chap.  44,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

1560.  Massachusetts:   Establishing  the  name  of  the  "  Wrentham  State  School " 

(school  for  feeble-minded). 
[See  chap.  508,  Acts,  1906.] 

Chap.  421.  May  16,  1907. 

1561.  North  Dakota:    Amending  sees.  1165,  1167,  1168,  1910,  1911,  and  1912, 

Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  institution  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Requiring  semiannual  payment  of  $50  by  persons  legally  responsible 
for  persons  admitted.    County  to  pay  in  cases  of  indigence. 

Chap.  237,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

1562*.  Rhode  Island:    Providing  for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Feeble-Mlnded. 

Placing  said  school  under  the  control  of  the  state  board  of  education. 
Appropriating  $25,000  for  site  and  building.  Prescribing  powers  and 
duties  of  board  and  condition  of  admission  or  commitment. 

Requiring  the  establishment  of  a  school  department  for  the  Instruction 
of  i)ersons  within  school  age  capable  of  being  benefited  and  a  custodial 
department  for  others. 

Chap.  1470,  Apr.  23,  1907. 
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U.  EDUCATION  OP  DEPENDENTS  AND  DELINQUENTS. 

Properly  speaking,  the  enactments  of  this  group  do  not  belong 
within  a  classification  of  strictly  educational  legislation.  They  are 
included  here,  however,  as  evidences  of  the  widespread  legislative 
endeavors  to  meet  the  social  and  educational  needs  of  those  classes  of 
children  who,  under  other  circumstances,  not  only  have  the  meagerest 
educational  opportunity,  but  who  are  most  likely  to  become,  without 
control  and  education,  members  of  a  nonsocial  class.  Particular  at- 
tention and  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  several  .enactments 
creating  or  modifying  the  juvenile  court,  which  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  having  become  a  most  valuable  educational  instrumentality. 


(a)  General. 

1563.  Alabama:  Delinquent  children  and  Juvenile  court  act. 

Act  No.  340,  p.  442,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1564.  Arizona:  Defining  the  powers  of  the  several  district  courts  with  reference 

to  the  care,  treatment,  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected,  incorrigible, 
and  delinquent  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Defining  "  dependent,"  "  neglected,"  "  incorrigible,"  and  "  delinquent " 
children.  Providing  for  separate  sessions  of  district  courts,  for  ix)wers 
and  procedure  of  court,  for  the  appointment  of  probation  officers,  for  con- 
ditions and  methods  of  commitment. 

Chap.  78,  Mar.  21,  1907, 

1565.  Arkansas:  Providing  for  the  better  maintenance  and  bringing  up  of 
children. 

Authorizing  county  Judges  to  take  charge  of  certain  neglected  and  de- 
linquent children  between  3  and  15  years  of  age. 

Act  No.  237,  Apr.  30,  1907. 

1566.  California:  Adding  sec.  31  to  chap.  222,  Statutes,  1893,  establishing  a 

school  for  the  discipline,  education,  employment,  reformation,  and  pro- 
tection of  Juvenile  delinquents,  to  be  known  as  the  "  VHiittler  State 
School." 

Providing  for  the  transfer  thereto  of  certain  boys  under  18  years  of  age 
from  the  state  prison. 

Chap.  4,  Feb.  7,  1907. 

1567.  California:  Amending  chap.  43,  Statutes,  1903,  as  amended  by  sec.  16, 
chap.  610,  Statutes,  1905,  relative  to  the  control,  protection,  and  treat- 
ment of  dependent  and  delinquent  children. 

Sundry  minor  amendments.  Provisions  concerning  establishment,  by 
municipalities  or  counties,  of  places  for  the  detention  of  dependent  and 
delinquent  children.  Providing  also  for  payment  of  expenses  of  main- 
tenance of  such  children. 

Chap.  427,  Mar.  21.  1907. 

1568*.  California:  Adding  sec.  9  to  chap.  19,  Statutes,  1880,  relative  to  the 
support  of  orphans,  half  orphans,  and  abandoned  children. 

Providing  that  the  state  series  of  school  text-books  shall  be  furnished 
to  state  institutions  for  the  support  of  such  children.  Appropriating 
$10,000  annually. 

Chap.  472,  Mar.  22.,^S«V- 
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15B9.  Colorado;  Pro^Idtug  for  the  eetabllsbiueDt  of  a  juTciiile  court  In  each 
eou&tjr  and  In  each  mutildpolity  known  aud  designated  as  a  citj  and 
county  within  the  State  in  which  there  are  100,000  or  more  Inhabitftiita. 
Pre»erlhiQg  the  juri section ,  |>ower*,  rights,  proce^ings,  and  practice  of 
flucii  courts ;  defining  the  rlghtK  fMJwers,  duties,  and  qualifications  of  the 
Jtldges  ami  other  offieerE  connected  therewith;  and  providing  for  the 
inalnt(*nance  thereof. 

Cliap,  149,  Apr,  3,  190T.     (May  15. 190T.) 

1570.  Calorado:  Concerning  dependent  and  neglected  cMJdreu^ 

Deflulns  terms  '' der»endent  child*'  aud  '*negkH:ted  child/'  ProTidtng 
fur  trial  of  cnflea  concerning  such  children  la  the  county  and  jnventle 
courts.  FreHtTiblng  method  of  t>etition  for  triiil*  conduct  of  hearing,  and 
rpgnlatloufj  concerning  commitment  of  child  to  atate  home  or  adoption 
by  some  family, 

"  Section  0.  This  act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  end  that  Its  pur- 
pitm  may  bi?  carrietl  out,  to  wit :  That  proper  guardianship  may  he  pro- 
vided for  In  order  that  the  child  may  be  cducateil  and  cared  for,  as  far  as 
prncUcable,  In  Buch  manner  as  b^fst  aubaervea  Its  moral  and  physical  wel- 
fare, and  as  far  as  practicable  In  proi>pr  cases  that  the  parent,  parents^  or 
guardian  of  such  cblldren  may  be  comjjelle^l  to  perform  their  moral  and 
legal  duty  in  the  iuterest  of  the  child," 

*'  Section  7.  Any  dependent  child  committed  to  the  state  home  for  de- 
[M?ndent  and  neglected  cblldren  shall  as  to  If  a  care  and  dfsfjosltlon  by  said 
home  bn  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  April  10,  1S95,  or 
any  amendment  C hereto,  establlshlnj;  wild  home  for  deiiondent  and 
neglected  children,  Thlw  act  shall  also  be  subjected  to  the  right  of  the 
state  bureiiu  of  cblid  aud  animal  protection  to  b^  appointed  guardian  of 
any  child  neglected  or  cruelly  treated  as  now  or  hereafter  provided  by 
the  laws  of  this  State,** 

Chap,  m%  Apr,  2,  11*07, 

l&Ti,  Colorado:  Amending  sees*  0,  H.  17,  and  35,  chap,  15,  Laws^  ISQT,  ef(tal>- 
lishtng  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

Authorizing  board  of  control,  upon  projKjr  notice,  to  hold  the  regular 
mouthly  meeting  in  Denver,  Reiiuirlng  members  to  personally  examine 
school  at  least  once  during  uny  uitmth  the  meeting  is  not  held  at  tlie 
school. 

Making  minor  change  in  method  of  releasing  a  girl.  E^mpowerlng 
board  of  control  to  return  to  authorities  from  whom  received  any  girl 
considered  an  improper  subject  for  the  school  and  providing  other  treat- 
ment for  such  girl. 

Chap.  225.  Apr.  8,  1907, 

1572.  Delaware:  Amending  chap.  42,  Laws,  1904-5,  authorizing  the  levy  court 
of  Newcastle  County  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  persons  committed 
to  the  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Increasing  amount  paid  for  each  person  from  25  to  40  cents  per  day. 

Chap.  136,  Mar.  14.  1907. 

1573.  Idaho:  Amending  sees.  8  and  12,  H.  B.  No.  114,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to 
the  care  of  delinquent  children. 

Reducing  penalties  for  violation  of  act.  Providing  for  the  appointment 
of  not  more  than  two  probation  officers  in  counties  having  a  school  popu- 
lation of  over  5,000;  for  one  in  others. 

Boards  of  school  trustees  to  report  cases  of  truancy,  delinqbency,  and 
incorrigibility  to  county  superintendent,  who  shall  report  snch  cases  to 
the  judge  of  the  probate  court 

H.  B.  No.  9,  p.  231,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1574.  Indiana:  Concerning  the  names,  management,  and  control  of  the  state 
benevolent,  refonnatory,  and  penal  institutions,  defining  the  powers  of 
the  boards  of  trustees,  prohibiting  campaign  assessments,  and  providing 
penalties. 
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Names  of  institutions  changed : 

"  Section  2.  The  name  of  the  Indiana  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is 
hereby  changed  to  the  Indiana  Giris'  School;  the  name  of  the  Indiana 
Institution  for  the  Eklucation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  hereby  changed 
to  the  Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf;  the  name  of  the  Indiana  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  is  hereby  changed  to  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind;  and  said  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind 
shall  not  be  regarded  nor  classed  as  benevolent  or  charitable  institutions, 
but  as  educational  institutions  of  the  state  conducted  wholly  as  such." 

Chap.  98,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

1575.  Kansas:  Amending  and  supplementing  chap.  190,  Laws,  1905,  establishing 

a  Juvenile  court  and  providing  for  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

Providing  penalty  for  parents  or  other  persons  responsible  for  delin- 
quency, dependency,  or  neglect.  Provision  for  suspension  of  sentence  and 
the  recovery  of  forfeited  bonds.  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
detention  home  or  a  juvenile  farm  in  counties  having  a  population  of 
more  than  20,000.  Providing  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  such. 
Providing  for  reports  of  Juvenile  courts. 

Chap.  177,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1576.  Kentucky:  Amending  sees.  1,  6,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  and  29,  chap.  18,  Laws, 
1906,  creating,  and  establishing  a  board  of  commissioners  to  be  known 
as  the  "  state  board  of  control  for  charitable  institutions,"  and  prescrib- 
ing Its  powers  and  duties. 

Chap.  28,  Mar.  21,  1908. 

1577.  Kentucky:    Repealing  chap.  54,  Laws,  1906,  providing  for  the  punishment 

of  persons  responsible  for  or  directly  promoting  or  contributing  to  the 
conditions  that  render  a  child  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent;  and 
enacting  a  substitute. 

Chap.  60,  Mar.  19,  1908. 

1578.  Kentucky:  Repealing  chap.  64,  Laws,  1906,  relative  to  the  powers  of  the 

several  county  courts  with  reference  to  the  care,  treatment,  and  control 
of  delinquent,  neglected,  and  dependent  children,  and  enacting  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Chap.  67,  Mar.  19,  1908. 

1579.  Louisiana:  8ee^  enactment  No.  95S. 

1580.  Louisiana:  Regulating  the  care,  treatment,  and  control  of  neglected  and 

delinquent  children,  17  years  of  age  and  under,  and  providing  for  the 
trial  of  adults  charged  with  the  violation  of  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  physical,  moral,  and  mental  well-being  of  children,  or  with  desertion 
or  failure  to  support  wife  or  children ;  organizing  the  Juvenile  court  in 
the  parish  of  Orleans,  providing  a  Judge  and  officers  therefor,  and  fixing 
their  qualifications,  mode  of  election  and  appointment,  term  of  office,  and 
compensation ;  providing  for  separate  sessions,  as  Juvenile  courts,  of  the 
district  courts  outside  of  said  parish;  defining  the  Jurisdiction  of  said 
courts  and  prescribing  the  procedure  therein;  providing  said  courts  with 
probation  officers  of  either  sex,  and  fixing  their  mode  of  appointment, 
duties,  and  powers ;  providing  for  indeterminate  sentences  by  said  courts 
and  for  appeals  therefrom;  providing  for  the  Investigation  of  persons 
and  Institutions  utilized  by  said  courts,  and  for  the  compilation  of  sta- 
tistics respecting  their  operations ;  and  providing  penalties  for  violations. 

Act  No.  83,  June  30.  1908.     (Jan.  1,  1909.) 
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3i5J?L  Lotiieliuta:   Proposing  an  aineDdnieiit  to  the  constttuUon  ra tiding 

carry tDg  into  c^fFeet  an  act  of  the  legislature  reflating  tlie  eiire  of  neg- 
lected anci  cieilnquent  children  and  for  the  trial  of  adults  in  certain  cases* 
establishing  a  juveulie  court  in  the  iiarlsh  of  Orlmna*  and  providing  for 
eepirate  ROBSlona,  as  ju^enEle  court s,  of  the  district  courts  outside  of 
aald  pariah,  and  making  otlier  provisions  cogoate  tiiereto. 

Act  No,  245.  Jul3'  8,    1S08. 

15fi2.  Maine:  Amending  sec,  31  and  repealing  see.  32»  chap.  143,  Revised 
Statutes,  imA,  relative  to  the  Maine  Industriai  School  far  GtriB. 

ExpcDEM^s  of  clothing  and  subsfBtene««  of  gLriB  to  be  paid  by  tbe  State 
ratber  than  city  or  tOTsii  of  restdence. 

Chap.  31,  Mar.  6,  IWT. 

1583.  Maine:    Amending  sees,  3  and  4,  chap,  22,  Acts,  1903  (sees,  3  and  4,  chap. 

143,  Reviaed  Statutes,  1903 )»  and  repealing  sec.  5,  chap,  143»  Revised 
Statutes,  IdOB,  relative  to  ilie  Slate  School  for  Boys,  Repealing  pro- 
vision relative  to  notices  of  liability  to  cities  and  towns  and  to  the 
recovery  of  ex|iense,s  by  the  State, 

Exi>enses  of  boys  t:^inimlttefl  to  State  glchool  for  Boys  to  be  paid  by 
the  State  Instead  of  the  tovvn  of  residence.  Making  annua  I  appro|ir!atlOQ 
of  ^^000  for  two  years  to  defray  esjienses. 

Chap.  120,  Public  Laws.  Mar.  2fi,  190T, 

ISRSa.  Maryland:  Regulating  the  Importation  Into  the  Btate  of  aetnal  paujters, 
vagrant,  criminal ,  Incorrigible^  Inftanep  or  helplessly  crippled  or  dtseaised 
children. 

Chap,  42,  p.  92,  Mar,  3»  19()8, 

1584.  Massac linsetts ;  Providing  for  an  fnvesttgation  and  report  by  the  state 
board  of  cliarity  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  tnda^trial  scbool  for 
boys. 

Appropriating  $no<i.    Board  to  rei>ort  not  later  than  Jan.  1,  lOOS^. 

Resolves,  chap.  121,  June  21,  1907. 

1584a.  Massachusetts:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  school 
for  boys. 

Chap.  639,  June  13,  1908. 

1585.  Michigan:  Amending  sees.  5  and  7,  act  No.  143,  At!ts,  1903,  providing  for 
the  government,  management,  and  control  of  the  state  public  school  at 
Coldwater. 

Bringing  dependent  children  l)etween  12  and  14  witliin  provisions 
of  act. 

Act  No.  301,  June  27,  1907. 

1586.  Micliigan:  Providing  for  the  punishment  of  persons  responsible  for  or 
contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  children. 

Authorizing  fine  not  to  exceed  $100,  Imprisonment  In  county  Jail  for  not 
more  than  ninety  days,  or  both. 

Act  No.  314,  June  28.  1907. 

1587.  Minnesota:  Amending  chap.  285,  Laws,  1905,  regulating  the  treatment 
and  control  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  detention  homes  and  for  their  con- 
trol. Defining  authority  of  Juvenile  courts  to  place  children  in  such 
homes. 

Chap.  172,  Apr.  12,  1907. 
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1588.  Minnesota:  Amending  sees.  5496,  54d7,  5500,  and  5501,  Revised  Laws, 
1905,  relative  to  juvenile  offenders. 

Providing  in  counties  having  more  than  50,000  Inhabitants  that  a  pro- 
bation officer  shall  be  appointed  by  district  Judges  (formerly,  state  board 
of  control).  Sundry  other  amendments  concerning  powers,  duties,  re- 
ports, and  compensation  of  probation  officers.  * 

Chap.  342,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

1589.  Missouri:  Regulating  the  treatment  and  control  of  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children,  and  providing  necessary  places  of  detention  for  such,  in 
counties  having  a  population  of  100,000  and  less  than  150,000  inhabitants. 

Defining  "  neglected  "  and  "  delinquent "  child.  Designating  a  juvenile 
court,  prescribing  procedure  and  authority.  Authorizing  probation  offi- 
cers, etc. 

S.  B.  No.  463,  p.  217,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1590.  Montana:  Concerning  dependent  and  neglected  children,  and  concerning 
the  parents,  guardians,  and  other  persons  responsible  for  the  custody, 
care,  and  maintenance  and  support  of  such  children,  and  providing  pen- 
alties. 

Defining  "delinquent  or  neglected  child.'*  Granting  Jurisdiction  to 
district  courts.  Prescribing  mode  of  complaint  and  procedure.  Providing 
penalties  for  violations. 

Chap.  92,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

1591.  Montana:  Concerning  delinquent  children  or  delinquent  juvenile  persons; 
providing  for  their  apprehension,  custody,  and  disposition;  the  jurisdis- 
tion  of  courts  and  proceedings  therein ;  and  concerning  the  parents,  guard- 
ians, and  other  persons  responsible  for  the  custody,  care,  education, 
maintenance,  and  control  of  such  children;  providing  for  punishments 
and  penalties. 

Chap.  126,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

1592.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sees.  1, 6, 7, 9,  and 
11,  chap.  59,  I^ws,  1905,  regulating  the  treatment  and  control  of  depend- 
ent, neglected,  and  delinquent  children. 

Raising  age  limits  of  such  children  and  malting  sundry  minor  amend- 
ments relative  to  probation  officers  and  commitments. 

Chap.  45,  Apr.  9,  1907. 

1593.  New  Hampshire:  Repealing  sees.  24  and  25,  chap.  284,  Public  Statutes, 

1901,  and  enacting  new  sec.  24,  relative  to  industrial  schools. 

Making  the  State  instead  of  the  town  or  county  liable  for  board  and 
instruction  of  person  committed. 

Chap.  133,  Apr.  5,  1907.     (Apr.  15,  1907.) 

1594.  New  Jersey:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  and  school 

facilities  and  accommodations  in  the  state  prison. 

Requiring  board  of  inspectors  of  the  state  prison  to  establish  said 
school ;  creating  a  state  prison  school  board  and  placing  school  under  its 
supervision  and  control.  Prescribing  powers  and  duties.  All  teachers 
but  head  teacher  may  be  inmates. 

Chap.  65,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

1595.  New  York:  Establishing  a  state  probation  commission  and  defining  its 

powers  and  duties. 
Commissioner  of  education  an  ex-officio  member  of  such  commission. 

Chap.  430,  June  6,  1907. 

1596.  North  Carolina:  Establishing  a  reformatory  or  manual  training  school 
for  the  detention  and  reformation  of  the  criminal  youth  of  the  State. 

Chap.  509,  Mar.  2,  1907. 
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"Ifm*  Ohio:  Bee  imacim4;ni  No.  9$i, 

1B98*  Otdo:  KepeaHus,  and  reeiiactlng  with  amendments,  sundiT  laws  regu* 
iiiUns  the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent .  ueglectedf  and  delLuquent 
clilldren. 

S,  B„  4ia,  r-  192.  Apr.  24,  1908. 

1591K  Oklahoma.  Autborlztng  and  estubllshLui?  j^tate  orphan  homes  for  desti- 
tute or  deiwnrtent  white  and  colored  elilldten*  namlD^  same,  and  profld- 
lug  for  a  ftui>erlntenrte«it  and  board  of  fonr  directors  for  each. 

Chap.  70.  H.  B.  671,  p.  020,  May  18>  lOOa 

1600.  Orei^aii.  Repealing  cha:\  SO,  Laws,  190G,  and  enactiuy;  a  ^ubsitltute  de- 
flntug  and  regulating  the  tr^itinent  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected.* 
and  deltnqueot  children. 

Providing  for  the  disposition,  care,  edueatton,  protection,  mip[*tirt, 
maintenance,  and  punishment  of  mich  children;  for  their  KtiBtdianshl[» 
and  adoption ;  prefer Ibluir  the  flowers  and  duties  of  courts  with  refer- 
ence thereto.  Establishing  and  i>rovldlng  for  tUe  nmlntenance  of  juve- 
nile courts*  t  prescribing  their  jnrii'dlctlon  and  powers,  and  the  procedure 
therein*  Providing  for  the  apiwlntment  and  comt^eufsatlon  of  probation 
otHcerSt  aud  preftcribhig  their  dtitlen  and  powers.  Providing  for  the 
sn  per  vision  and  control  (>f  all  conK)ratlons,  inslltutlons,  eocletlen,  and 
associations  receiving  children  under  the  act. 

Chap.  34,  F^.  15,  190T- 

im\.  South  Dalcota;  Bee  cnitctmcnt  No*  J073, 

im2.  Nontli  Dakf^ta.  Changing  the  nnmc  of  the  Routh  Dakota  Reform  SchooK 
Name  changed  to  **  South  Dakota  Training  ScliooJ," 

Clrnp.  222,  Mar.  7,  1907* 

llXISt  Tennessee;  Amendhig  si«c*  12,  chap.  CAf},  I>aws«  1905,  relative  to  delin- 
quent children   { juvenile  court  law)*  J 

Applying  law  to  counties  of  1(Vi,0fW  Inhabitants  (formerly  70,000 >  and 
over  by  the  Fe<leral  census  of  1900  or  any  future  cpurus. 

Chap.  110,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

1004.  Utah:  Repealing  sec.  4,  chap.  124,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  dependent  and 

neglected    children,    and    chap.    117,    Laws,    1905,    relative    to    Juvenile 
courts,  and  reenacting  substitute  measures. 

Providing  for  Juvenile  courts,  the  title,  term  of  office,  and  compensa- 
tion of  the  Judge  thereof,  for  a  Juvenile  court  commission  and  specifying 
its  duties,  for  clerks  of  said  court;  defining  the  Jurisdiction  of  Juvenile 
courts,  and  providing  for  the  Jurisdiction  of  district  courts  in  certain 
cases;  defining  and  specifying  the  practice  and  procedure  of  Juvenile 
courts;  providing  for  appeals  to  the  supreme  court;  providing  for  a 
reporter  for  the  Juvenile  court;  defining  the  duties  of  county  attorney; 
providing  for  probation  ofllcers  and  their  duties  and  compensation; 
making  disposition  of  fines  in  said  courts,  regulating  the  time  and  place 
of  holding  court  and  service  of  process. 

Chap.  139,  Mar.  25,  1907. 

1005.  Vermont:  Instructing  Joint  standing  committee  on  Industrial  school  at 

Vergennes  to   visit   that   Institution   and   inquire   Into   Its   reformatory 
methods,  sanitary  conditions,  practical  workings,  and  the  repairs  needed. 

Jt.  Res.  No.  513,  Nov.  19,  1906. 

1G06.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  1,  Laws,  1890,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment and  location  of  a  state  reform  school  (p.  271). 

Changing  name  from  "  State  Reform  School "  to  "  State  Training 
School." 

Chap.  90,  Mar.  9,  1907. 
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1007.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  573t  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  the  commit- 
ment of  neglected  children  to  the  state  public  school. 

Chap.  82.  May  4,  1907. 

1608.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  4966,  Statutes,  1898,  providing  for  the  com- 

mitment  of  children  to  the  Industrial  schools. 

Female  as  well  as  male  children  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  may 
be  sent  to  an  industrial  school.  Maximum  age  limit  for  so  sending  fixed 
at  18  years. 

Vagrant  or  incorrigible  boys  between  ages  of  8  and  16  years  (formerly 
10  and  18)  to  be  sent  to  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Chap.  630,  July  13,  1907. 

1609.  Wyoming:  Providing  for  the  care  and  training  of  delinquent  children. 

Authorizing  court  in  certain  instances  to  commit  children  to  care  of 
certain  institutions  and  societies. 

Chap.  60.  Feb.  16,  1907. 


(b)  Truant  and  Detention  Schools. 

1610.  Colorado:  Providing  for  a  detention  house  in  each  county,  and  in  each 

municipality  known  and  designated  as  a  city  and  county,  within  the 
State,  In  which  there  are  100,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  providing  for 
the  maintenance  thereof. 

Detention  house  to  be  erected  and  maintained  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners and  conducted  in  connection  with  the  juvenile  court;  superin- 
tendent to  be  appointed  by  the  judge  of  juvenile  court,  and  to  direct  the 
conduct  or  discipline  and  education  or  care  of  children  placed  therein. 

School  board,  upon  request  of  judge  of  court,  to  furnish  teachers, 
boolts,  or  appliances  for  the  proper  education  of  children  detained  and  to 
pay  the  expense  thereof. 

Chap.  170,  Apr.  2,  1907. 

1611.  Iowa:  Amending  and   adding  to   chap.   11,   Laws,   1904,   enlarging  the 

powers  of  the  district  court,  and  regulating  the  treatment  and  control 
of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children. 

Providing  for  the  establishment.  In  counties  having  a  population  of 
more  than  50,000,  of  a  detention  home.  Providing  compensation  for  and 
empowering  probation  ofllcers  for  such  counties.  Authorizing  tax  levy 
of  1  mill. 

Chap.  7,  Mar.  27, 1907. 

1611a.  Maryland:  Repealing,  and  reenactlng  with  amendments,  sec.  156,  art.  77. 
Public  General  I^aws,  1904,  relative  to  parental  schools  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  Allegany  County. 

Chap.  241,  p.  229,  May  31,  1908. 

1612.  Massachusetts:  Changing  the  name  of  certain  truant  schools. 

Such  schools  to  be  called  "  training  schools." 

Chap.  103,  Feb.  24.  1908. 

1613.  Minnesota:  See  enactment  No.  1587. 

1614.  NebraslLa:  Authorizing  county  boards  to  make  appropriations  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  detention  homos  In  connection  with 
juvenile  courts. 

Chap.  4(5,  Mar.  IS,  1907. 
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1615.  Wew  Jersey:  Amending  sees.  1,  3,  find  5,  chap.  37.  LnwR,  1906,  estahliah- 

ing  sehootfi  of  detention. 

Strtklug  oat  clause  authorizing  sueb  estublljihment  only  In  counties 
of  1 50*000  populuUou.  Const Un ting  such  detent! on  seh*iol  a  special 
BcbcK>l  district.  Entitling*  It  to  rw^etve  apportionment  i>f  state  ftcbool 
fnnd»,  end  providing  for  n  board  of  directors,  Extending  scoi>e  at  eda- 
cntlomil  aetlvitle®  so  us  to  Include  Industrial  training,  tralDtog  for  citi- 
zenship, etc.  Providing  for  B**lection  and  organization  of  teaching  force. 
Permitting  counties  under  certain  conditions  to  contmct  with  private 
Institutions  for  the  care  of  snch  der»endent  and  delinquent  children,  suci 
private  scliools  not  to  he  regarded  aa  parts  of  the  state  school  ayKtem. 

Chap.  307,  Apr.  W  1908. 

1616.  Utah:  ProTldlng  detention  homes  for  the  CRre  and  custody*  of  dependent 
or  delinquent  children  16  years  of  age  or  undeTf  and  for  the  care,  eduea- 
tloD,  conduct^  and  malntenanee  thereof, 

Applj^lng  U)  counties  containing  cities  of  the  first  or  second  cla«». 

Chap.  144,  Mar.  2r>.  IGCrr, 

1617.  Wisconsin^  Amending  chap.  447,  Laws,  1903.  anthorf£lng  the  establish- 
ment of  tmant  ungraded  day  schools  and  parental  hoarding  schools  anti 
commitments  to  such  schools  In  cities  of  the  first  class. 

Allowing  city  to  establish  such  a  jitchool  within  or  without  (formerly 
within )  the  city  limits,  or  to  contract  with  city  having  such  school,  Ftx- 
Ing  age  limit  of  children  in  school  at  18  (formerly  16)  years.  Board  of 
eduoation  to  appoint  officers,  teachers,  and  agents.  Providing  for  regular 
oversight  of  children  on  parole  hy  parole  agents  or  tenchers.  Making 
nature  of  child's  home  a  consideration  for  parole. 

Chap.  186^  June  6,  IOOIh 
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RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  SUPREME 
COURTS  UPON  TOPICS  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST  IN 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION.- 


EXPLANATORY   STATEMENT. 

The  following  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  States  con- 
cerned, including  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  selected  for  presentation  here  primarily  by  reason  of  their 
evident  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  schools  of  the  States  in  which 
the  decisions  have  been  rendered,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  they 
deal  with  topics  possessing  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  public  education.  No  effort  has  been  made  to 
discuss  either  the  educational  or  the  judicial  implications  of  the 
decisions.  The  first  would  necessitate  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  local  educational  circumstances  involved,  while  to  attempt  the 
second  would  not  only  carry  the  discussion  beyond  the  present  pur- 
pose^ but  would  perhaps  evidence  presumption  on  the  part  of  a 
layman.  It  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  present  the  facts  and 
opinion  rendered,  either  in  full  or  by  digest,  in  each  case. 


JURISDICTION  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION. 


I.  New  York. 

[People  ex  rel.  Walrath  v.  O'Brien  (Supreme  Court,  New  York,  appellate  division,  March, 
1906),  97  N.   Y.  Sup.,   1115.] 

Cochrane,  J. — The  purpose  of  this  proceeding  is  to  review  the  action  of  the 
respondents  composing  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Troy  In  removing 
the  relator  from  his  position  as  principal  of  the  high  school  in  said  city,  which 
position  he  held  from  about  March  1,  1897,  until  the  time  of  his  removal  by 
the  respondents  as  aforesaid,  which  occurred  in  December,  1905. 

By  chapter  560  of  the  laws  of  1902,  which  applies  only  to  some  of  the  cities 
of  the  second  class,  including  the  city  of  Troy,  it  is  provided  among  other 
things  that  "all  principals  shall  hold  their  positions  during  good  behavior 
and  shall  be  removable  only  for  cause,  after  a  hearing,  by  the  affirmative  votes 
of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  board"  of  education. 

«  For  digests  of  and  citations  to  other  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  see  Index, 
under  "  Decisions." 
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Tlip  ]:)etition  of  tlie  relator  bereln  shows  thjxt  charges  m*ere  prefpr—  *  - -'nlnHt 
hlni  to  tljf  Imard  of  e<1neattou;  thut  a  henrlng  on  mioh  charges*  ^u  1  t»> 

him  by  ssiiti  botinl:  and  that  after  f^uch  hearing  be  waj*  removed  n  -.  .  >uhL 
Such  bearing  const Ituled  a  trbU»  and  the  aetion  of  the  biinrd  in  removlit^  tbe  i 
relator  from  bis  jKif^Hkin  wa&  ii  de<?lslo»  that  such  charges  were  properly  oukIg  ' 
and  that  they  conatituted  Just  cause  for  his  removal.  The  relator,  feellog^  I 
himself  aggrieved  by  euch  decision,  S4<eks  by  this  proceeding  to  have  it  revieweil  ' 
by  the  court. 

Title  14  of  the  consolidated  sebo<jl  law  (chapter  556  of  the  laws  of  1894)  pro* 
vldeji  that  **any  person  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  In  consequence  of  nnj 
•  •  *  official  act  or  decleton  concerning  any  other  matter  rmder  this  act 
or  any  other  act  pertainlni^  to  contmou  siiiohtwls  may  ap[>t*al  to  the  t^nt^^^  sitMiMi^nt 
of  public  inatnictlon,  who  la  hereby  authorl5^,ed  and  rnpiJred  to  ^  .mil 

decide  the  same:  and  bis  decision  shall  lie  final  and  ccmrlnslve  anii  Mj*?trt  ' 

to  question  or  review  in  any  pla4.*e  or  court  whatever/'     By  the  same  titie  Uie 
sni>erin  ten  dent  of  public  Inj^tructloa  is  ji^veti  power  in  reference  to  such  api>eal» 
to  make  all  orders  which  may  In  his  judgment  be  proper  or  necessary  to  i^rlre 
effect  to  his  decisions.     Chapter  40  of  the  lawa  of  1904  atx>llshes  the  otiiee  «f 
superintendent  of  puMlc  instruction*  but  provides  that  tbe  rwiwer^  *iii'^    "     ' 
of  bis  office  shall  be  exercised  and  performed  by  the  ccrmmlssloner  of  e. 
therein  provided  for,  so  that  app^wls  may  now  be  taken  to  tbe  commissi, m...  .-l 
efJucation  in  the  siinie  cases  where  before  th&  enactment  of  tbe  last-urentlonM  ] 
statute  such  ap|)^i)s  might  have  been  taken  to  the  superiuteadent  of  poblic 
Instruction. 

Tbe  relator  herein  concedes  that  the  public  schools  of  Troy,  Including  the 
Troy  High  School,  are  common  schools  and  that  cha titer  500  of  tbe  law*a  of 
10fJ2»  above  referred  to,  relating  to  cities  of  the  second  class,  Including  tbe  city 
of  Troy,  is  an  act  pertaining  to  common  school  a 

It  thus  appears  that  the  relator,  if  aggrlefved,  may  h^re  complete  and  ample 
redress  by  an  appeal  to  tbe  commissioner  of  education,  and  as  no  statute  to 
which  we  are  referretl  aiitboriaes  a  writ  of  certiorari  In  a  case  like  this*  section 
2122  of  tile  C^^de  of  Chil  Procedure  applies,  which,  so  far  as  pertinent  to  tblj« 
t"flse,  is  as  foilows;  "Except  as  otherwise  expressly  prescribed  by  a  slatui*^,  a 
writ  of  cert  lorn  ri  can  not  be  Issued  ♦  ♦  *  where  the  deter  niltiaf  ion  csin  be 
adequately  reviewed  by  an  appeal  to  a  court  or  to  some  other  h-Kly  or  officer/' 

The  determination  of  the  Ixiard  of  education  which  the  relatnr  complains  of 
can  be  adequately  reviewed  by  the  state  commissioner  of  educallon,  and  h^^nee 
tbe  relator  Is  not  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  a  writ  of  certiorari,  and  the 
order  quashing  sncb  writ,  which  had  previously  l)een  allowed,  was  properly 
granted. 

The  order  mu^  be  affirmed,  w^itb  ^10  costs  and  dfBhur^menta 


NoTB.^Thc  following  declploa  of  the  commlftfllon^r  of  pducfttion  of  New  Tork  (Aprtl  0, 
IdOA)  In  tbe  forpgotng  cane  In  also  prcscmled  in  ordi^r  to  display  tbo  cromfileic'  clreisDa* 
atat]e<;'R  rHatlnjf  to  the  above  ea«4?: 

[New  York  Bt&te  Edocatton  rM^pftrtment.  In  thr  matter  of  tbe  appcfLl  of  Martin  FL 
Walratii  tt.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  TroyJ 

Bt  the  CoMMissiorfEB.^ — This  is  an  appeal  from  tbe  action  of  tlie  board  of 
education  of  tbe  city  of  Troy  in  removing  appellant  from  the  posUlon  of  prtnci- 
j»oi  of  the  blv^b  schooL  The  action  of  the  board  was  baseil  niwn  changes  made 
liy  the  sui»eriutendent  of  sebrM>ls.  The  charge?*  were  serveti  niwn  tbe  api^llnnt 
November  2^5,  1905.  when  he  was  notified  that  bis  trial  would  \m  held  before  tht* 
board  Kovemlier  27,  11M)5,  At  tliat  time  tbe  investigation  proceedeil:  tbe  cor* 
poration  counsel  attended  and  prosecuted  the  charges  and  tlie  ap|>ei1ant  was 
nttendefl  by  counsel;  adjournments  were  liad  from  diiy  to  day  aod  the  testi- 
mony was  taken  at  much  length-  On  l>ecember  4,  Ifwr*,  the  board  \otet1  tliat 
the  apfieUnnt  bad  Ijeen  found  guilty,  without  specifying  tlie  pariicular  olTenses 
of  which  he  was  found  guilty,  and  that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  his  riosltlon 
forthwith. 

Section  245  of  the  charter  of  cities  of  tbe  second  class,  of  which  Troy  Is  one, 
prf^vldes,  among  other  things,  as  follows:  *!Ail  principals  s^hall  hold  their  ikjsI- 
tlons  during  good  t>ebav{or  and  shall  be  removable  oniy  for  raitsCf  after  u  hoar* 
ing,  by  the  atBrmatlve  votes  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  board,'* 

The  uppellant  is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  TTnt versify  In  the  class  of  1889,  iitid 
had  heeu  principal  of  the  Ti^oy  BX^  1^iV\wl  fttnce  March  1,  189T< 
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The  eliarg^ft  wero  made  by  Mr,  Eklwin  8.  Harris,  tbe  superintendent  of  the 

Troy  gcfci(*ol8  since  September,  1904.  They  were  made  at  the  iri«tauce  of  Ihe 
board,  although  the  pi'^-K-'^cdi^fts  cleiiily  shuw  that  th^  aufjeiinteJident  hltURelf 
was  an  active  agent  in  preiiaring  and  iirovlng  them.  Tiiey  were  ilrawn  by  the 
corporation  eounsrel  npcui  Information  snpphi»d  hy  ttie  superintendent,  nnd  they 
were  algnetl  and  verified  by  the  Bui>erintendent.  Tbey  aJieijtd  Snf:'finiiielent*y ; 
neglect  of  duty:  disol>etllenee  of  the  rules,  n»quireinents,  and  diret^tlons  of  the 
board  of  etlueation  and  of  the  au[ierintendent  of  scIiooIr;  nialadminlMtnilioii 
nnd  uiis(*onduct  in  oflice;  conduct  unhecfimin^  a  tejicht^r  and  {itiucipai  of  a  i^tgli 
aebool ;  and  asserted  that  the  things  cocnpialued  of  were  done  or  umitted  Inten- 
tion Mlly,  willfully*  and  marieiou*!iy. 

The  spec!  flea  tlona  sei  forth  twelve  inetanees  of  alleged  udfldeeda  or  failure  to 
perform  tlie  duties  of  appeUant's  iwsltion,  Strfpiied  of  legal  verbiage,  tbeae 
were  as  follows: 

1,  Failure  to  assign  a  teacher  to  the  head  of  the  modern'] a ngnap*  depart- 
ment after  she  had  been  ftpix>inted  thereto  by  the  board. 

2,  Refusal  for  some  days  to  assign  another  teacher  to  work  In  mflthematicfl 
after  her  aptM'iutuient  thereto  by  the  twmrd, 

3,  Criticism  of  the  board  for  the  foregoing  appointments, 

4,  Hindering  the  enipioyees  of  tiie  dei>artment  of  public  works  from  inakttig 
certain  chang?>s  at  tiie  hl^b  Sf'hiKvK  directed  by  tbe  hosRl  of  t*ducation* 

5,  Failure  to  report  a  ilwt  of  tlie  Miidents  of  the  high  8t^hm>l  and  the  nunitier 
of  scli*M>l  credits  granted  to  eaeli,  as  well  as  the  iitimber  claimed  by  each,  not- 
with  St  a  tiding  the  directions  of  the  board, 

6,  7,  K  F^aiJure  to  maintain  disciidiue  of  pupils  on  several  named  occaalonB 
and  to  rejiort  ttaereniKjn,  airlumgb  directwi  to  do  so.  ^ 

Ih  Failure  to  keep  accnrate  records  of  work  nnd  credits  of  studenta  ' 

10,  Untrue  and  ina<'cnrate  reiKirts  of  work  and  credits  of  stiKlenta, 

11*  Failure  to  make*  true  and  accurate  reports  of  llie  aftendance  of  nonresi- 
dent students. 

12.  Unjiist,  Improper,  and  malicious  crittciam  of  tlie  board  and  the  super- 
intendent, 

Tbe  answer  of  the  ajifieliant  deiiieii,  severally  and  Sjjpciftcally,  tlie  charges  of 
the  suiiiTlntemlent,  adding  wbat  the  t»riiicipai  elalmec!  w*ere  esplanatlons  of 
certain  facts  brought  out  by  the  allegatiotis  made  against  bini. 

At  the  hearing  before  tlxe  board  tiie  n>alu  witnesses  were  the  auperfntendent 
and  the  princiiml.  Of  the  429  pages  of  the  record,  their  testimony  (iltit  2?*ft 
|)ages.  The  proof  of  the  chariies  rests  almost  exclusively  ut>on  tbe  testimony 
of  Mr,  Harris^  tbe  fiiiiterintendent.  But  one  other  witness  was  chilled  to  sus- 
tain llie  allegations,  and  he  upon  but  one  unimportant  matter.  The  conten-j 
tions  of  tbe  prlndpal  are  corroborated  here  and  there  by  the  testimony  of] 
several  te^jchers  in  tbt*  high  scbooi  and  by  others.  I 

The  commissioner  of  education  has  read,  and  heard  able  counsel  njHin,  and 
reflected  ujkjq  tliis  testimony.  Though  prol>RbIy  not  bound  to  b*?  limited  by  the 
record,  he  has  been.  There  has  been  no  desire  to  take  over  tbe  functions  of 
the  board  of  education  or  to  substitute  the  discretion  of  the  ciimtuissioner  for 
that  of  tbe  board.  If  the  weight  of  evidence  seemed  nearly  balanced*  and  the 
Judges  ar*pe4ired  free  from  bias,  and  the  judgment  iuflicted  a  i»enalty  falriy 
adjusted  to  a  reni  offenstj  reasonably  establlsbed,  the  commissioner  would  sus- 
tain tbe  board,  even  though  it  migbt  seem  to  him  that  they  had  fallen  Into 
some  Incidental  errors  and  his  conclusions  upon  the  facts  were  not  fully  In 
accord  with  tbeirs.  But  he  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  tbe 
board  was  of  one  mind  in  prejudging  the  case  and  intent  upon  coming  to  imt 
one  end:  was  biase<:l  against  the  appellant;  magntOed  the  small  Incidents  of 
administration  beyond  reason;  denied  lilm  the  fiilr  opiKirtunitif?s  of  defense;  in- 
flicted a  iienalty  wholly  out  of  proixjrtlon  to  any  apparent  delinque*n**y,  and  so 
violated  the  law  which  tbey  were  bound  to  regsird.  . 

Xo  immorai  act  is  charged  against  tbe  apiK^llant;  no  hasty  or  uncontrol labia  1 
temijer  is  tntimatwi;  nothing  to  show  that  he  bnuight  dishonor  ujion  bis  iiost^ 
tlon  Is  estabiisbed;  no  doubt  about  his  sclKilarship  is  brought  forward.  It 
nowhere  apj»ears  tliat  he  did  not  enjoy  the  common  respect  of  the  comniutilty, 
of  assmHate  teachers,  and  of  his  pupils.  He  cerbiinly  carrier!  lilm^elf  with 
much  steadiness  under  trying  circumstances,  Tbe  most  that  Is  alleged  and 
attempted  to  be  t>roved  Is  that  he  failed  to  do  something  tlmt  he  should  bave 
done,  or  tallt<»d  tot»  freely,  and,  noder  tbe  lif?ht  of  all  that  was  brought  out 
before  the  board,  ev^  m  much  fades  pi^tty  naariy  to  the  vatiishlng  point.        . 
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Tbe  surt^rltiteiident  hact  a  profiessioDal  an  well  as  a  legal  and  moral  f>bliga^  I 
tlou  tn  the  pri»it'!r*al  *iuii  wliutever  difflciiltles  there  were  should  have  beeaj 
settled  l>etweeii  the  »u|terinteDdetit  and  prlnctrml,  aiid  would  imve  been  If  the 
members  of  the  lii*ard  and  Uie  siiperlnte«deTit  had  been  nii>vetl  by  nothmg  but 
the  gotxl  iif  the  i^-hools  aud  regard  for  a  teacher  in  a  resiwjDsible  pintle.     In- 
deed, the  pr^j<;eedtiig»  unmistakably  declare  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  whieli 
have  i«et  the  Bchoola  aud  the  people  of  a  city  In  moat  Te^rettable  tiirmoSl  have 
artseiJ  out  of  the  arjllcitude  of  thia  principal  for  the  charncter  and  the  tjunlity  i 
of  the  faculty  over  which  he  wasa  to  i>reside^  aud  ont  of  the  lateirrity  thiit  eotdd  ' 
not  always  t^eud  to  even  offiehil  authority  w^Mch  had  some  other  alms  tJian  the 
eaLeluslve  ^^'tKnl  of  tbe  »(?hools. 

The  ttmchers  who  were  api)Ointed  to  the  hlj^h  school  faculty  wU*    "^       rifipr-  , 
enee  with  the  principal  were  assigned  to  work  by  him  with  lUtle  ^  1  noj 

mure  than  was  Inevitably  incident  to  his  jsurpHst?  and  to  their  hieli  *  i  .   ...j  ,..tioa  I 
to  new*  and  resrH*iiBible  dnties.     The  crltlclBina  ai^ainat  the  members *if  the  bonrd  j 
sound  very  differently  when  repeati^  by  one  side  from  what  they  dn  wbf*a 
e^pbjined  by  the  others  and^  in  any  event,  were  not  to  the  pnblic  and  not  beytjud 
w^hat  any  public  officer  must  expect^  without  exercising  hl^s  otTlclal  ixtwer  to  tiim 
people  out   of   permanent   positions.    The  allegation    about   interferSag   wltli  J 
changeB   in   tbe   building  j^ew   out  of  an   insignificant  and   pesping  c*p!iwjde.  I 
Those  concerning  reimi'ts  ujion  the  atimdlngs  of  pupils  and  the  number  of  fa  lb  ' 
ures  are  clearly  the  result  of  meiisuring  things  by  different  standarda  and  of 
differing  ef^timates  of  personal  and  official  prerogatives.    That  in  relation  to 
the   disw*i|)Iine  of  pupils  is  not   serious   in   achwil   administration,  and   is  no 
graver  than  may  be  frequently  made  against  princi[Tals  wlio  have  live  boys  tu 
nmuage.     The  one  about  not   rei>orting  nonresident   pupils,   which   looks   bsid 
upon  its  face,  because  It  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  prlncijjal  iH*rmltle*l 
the  eit>^  to  Im^  defraudtMl,  is  shown  to  refer  to  a  student  wh4>se  ftitljor  was  a 
resident  aad  a  taxjaiyer  at  the  time  referre*!  to,  aad  who  was  therefore  In  the 
school  of  right.     No  wrongful  intent  or  malicious  puri^ose  api>ear8  nny where. 

Bat  iida  is  not  all :  The  trinl  wjts  not  Judicially  fnlr.  If  any  hiqulrj'  la  unfair 
It  is  one  in  which  tlie  tribunal  pretends  to  be  governed  Ity  k*gal  rules  and  yet 
has  no  real  kaowledsfe  of  thorn,  and  bo  exercises  the  power  to  use  them,  either 
willfully  OP  ignorantly,  in  favor  of  one  side  and  against  the  other;  It  c*i»n  not 
be  ejcpef.'ted  thiit  i\  honrd  of  education  will  be  familiar  with  the  Je^l  rnt^sl 
governing  the  taking  of  evidence,  but  ft  is  not  bxi  much  to  insist  that  a  board  of] 
education  shall  either  show  such  disposition,  even  anxiety,  to  protect  the  rlifhts] 
of  the  accuseil  as  will  lead  it  to  receive  and  exclude  the  testimony  offered  by  ' 
both  sides  according  to  true  rules  of  evidence,  or  else  make  no  such  prett^se 
and  get  at  the  fucta  through  whatever  both  sides  can  offer.  There  ne<^d  t»e  no 
besitwtion  In  saying  that  the  renorrt  plainly  dlsc*Ioses  that  testimony  nisiterlnl  to 
the  nccuHed  was  cxcinded  repeatedly  when  it  tendetl  to  show  that  memlw^'s  had 
prejudgtHl  the  cu^e  or  when  It  would  weigh  ngalnat  the  pret7oneelved  pliiri!^  of 
the  iHMird.  An  able  young  lawyer,  favorable  to  the  attitude  of  the  HUtierintend- 
ent  and  tlie  board,  was  allowed  to  determiae  what  evidence  should  be  tnkeu, 
and  to  badger  the  principal  to  couusers  content,  while  another  fvrta  ki^i«t  from 
analyzing  the  contents  of  the  superintendent's  mind  beyond  what  aeemtil  to  the 
honrd  to  be  safely  consistent  with  It*^  point  of  view.  It  Is  not  said,  as  the  sujier- 
inteudent  and  board  allege  of  the  principal,  that  the  Iwacd  was  Intentionally, 
willfully,  and  nuiliciously  wrong  about  this.  It  was  wrong,  but  tt  may  have 
be^nmie  Infatuatetl  with  theories  w^hleh  impel leil  Itss  course,  and  It  mny  hnv*»  b<vn 
under  pi>lltlcal  pressure  which  really  forced  it  to  think  that  the  h  of 

the  situation  denmnded  tt.     The  matter  is  given  place  here  for  1  ,ten* 

ment  nnd  guidance  of  other  boards  in  similar  or  analogous  sltuaii^-nrH,  ,, nd  in 
eager  anticipation  of  the  tluie  ivhen  partlzonship  Bhall  not  dare  to  obtrude  ui»on 
the  management  of  the  sclnxils. 

It  amut  be  understood  that  a  tenehcr  Is  entltle^l  to  n  fair  chance  for  his  Uft\ 
and  that  a  teacher*s  place  la  not  to  lie  the  football  of  jKjlltics,  or  partlzanshli» 
fn  other  form.  If  a  teacher  to  w^hom  tbe  law  gives  a  jiernuinent  tenure  through 
good  Itehavtor,  and  deelirrci  that  he  con  only  l>e  n*movH*d  fnr  caitsse.  Is  U*  i*e 
removed,  the  cause  must  be  a  reasonable  one  and  the  firo<:*ee<1inga  leading  up  t*> 
the  determination  must  J>e  »o  conducted  as  to  establish  the  cause  and  yet  protect 
the  teacher's  rights. 

The  rommisiiioner  of  education  takes  no  flabby  or  Indifferent  view  of  the  ne<»d 
of  organisation,  of  respect  fc>r  oKlclal  directions,  of  oliedlcnce  to  Cf>nstltuted 
MQthortt^^    But  thB  orgaulKatlon  must  rest  ujK)n  sound  tundameuial  prlnclplci^ 
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tb*  directions  must  square?  with  reason  ami  rlglit,  nnd  the  authority  must  be 
exckisjvely  iictnate^l  by  the  high  alms  of  the  educatkmjil  ^xstjpm  uud  be  Bafely 
within  the  law  which  re^lMtes  the  sehooK  When  It  is  eo,  ntithority  Is  entitled 
to  honor  for  any  ii|rj:ressiv«?Jie«s  It  iimy  show;  and  when  St  Is  n<it,  he  who  resists 
it  ts  also  entitled  to  honor. 

It  is  htird  for  anyone  to  lose  employ  meat.  It  is  sUH  harder  for  one  lo  lost* 
employment  as  a  teacher  ut  a  time  of  the  year  which  i*raetleally  makei*  reem- 
r>loyment  impossible  for  nine  or  ten  m*mths.  It  comes  pretty  eloee  to  annihila- 
tion wbeii  a  teacher  is  peremptorily  dismissed  in  the  presence  of  all  the  fHiople 
of  a  considerable  city,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  all  teachers  in  the  State 
find  conn  try,  from  so  eonsptenoust  a  position  as  the  principal  ship  of  the  Troy 
High  School,  when  it  is  proclaimed  that  it  is  done  for  Incomfietence,  neglec*t  of 
duty,  intentional  maladmlnlstTatiou,  ijvillful  mls^'ondtict  in  office,  mnilcions  eon- 
doct  unbecoming  a  teacher,  and  all  the  other  things  that  come  to  the  mind  of  a 
keen  yoim^  corporation  counsel  assigned  the  duty  of  drawing  charges  and 
making  a  caeee. 

The  teacher  In  this  cnse  %vas  in  a  conspicuous  and  responsible  jKJsltlon.  He 
was  bound  to  endeavor  to  work  qntetly  and  htirmoniousiy  with  all  others  who 
had  the  good  of  the  schcKils  in  vlew»  and  particularly  with  those  tn  offlcial 
authority  over  him.  He  was  bound  to  be  patient,  to  carr>^  himself  with  ateadl- 
neis  and  dignity,  and  even  to  suffer  much  in  the  Interest  of  the  common  good. 
But  he  was  a  mnn  of  character  nnd  education.  He  had  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  place  he  held.  He  was  not  an  old  man.  Incapable  of  further 
progFesa  and  yet  better  accompllshmeats.  The  st^hooi  over  which  be  presided 
was  upon  his  heart.  He  was  entitled  to  he  treat k1  like  a  man,  to  be  regardei3 
for  the  public  service  he  bad  rendered.  He  was  not  a  mere  hlreil  man;  he  was 
entitled  to  be  conferred  with  about  the  interests  of  his  w.-hool.  When  the  bourd 
was  honest  and  sane  nnd  deliberate  he  wns  bound  to  act  upon  their  conclusions 
wltlif»nt  cavil,  or  vacate  his  place  for  one  who  could.  If  he  could  not  do  that, 
then  he  was  incomftetent  for  such  a  trust,  and  if  under  such  circunmtancei*  he 
would  not  vacate  bis  place,  then  the  board  could  remove  him  at  a  time  and  in 
La  way  which  would  Inflict  no  more  upon  him  than  the  circumstances  UJude 
>reait*>nabte  imd  the  needs  of  the  school  made  Imperative.  An  offense  against 
good  Judgment  or  disiigreements  with  the  board  which  need  not  force  an  o[jen 
rupture  if  miiuaj^ed  t»y  men  of  sense,  which  ml^ht  be  eufllclent  to  warrant  u 
reqaest  for  his  reslpKitlon  or  ev£*n  a  removal  frum  position  In  the  vacaticm 
time,  mi^cht  come  short  of  supFKirtlng  such  decisive  actioo  at  a  time  when  the 
schools  were  open  and  tbe  situation  called  for  toleratitju  and  no  unnecessary 
commotion.  When  the  board  became  posse sst^d  of  a  puriMise  to  oust  him  lu 
the  middle  of  the  wc^hooi  year  without  substantial  caujj«e.  he  was  not  bound  to 
acquiesce:  the  la^T  is  afsainEt  tlmt  and  It  protected  him.  It  was  |>re<'iscly  for 
this  purpose  that  the  provisions  concerning  the  teruire  of  tearhers  In  the  uniform 
cbarter  of  cities  of  the  sec*<:ind  class  was  Inserted, 

The  appeal  is  sustalneil,  aud  the  action  of  the  resiMindent  removing  the 
appellant  from  the  prlncl|)alshlp  of  the  Ttoy  High  School  is  de(*lared  to  be  of 
no  etfeet. 

It  Is  ordered  that  the  board  of  (Education  of  the  city  of  Troy  forthwith  recog- 
nize said  Martin  H.  Walrath  as  principal  of  the  Troy  High  School,  charged 
with  all  the  resiiousibilitiea  and  authority,  and  entitled  to  all  of  the  prerogatives 
and  emoluments  of  said  position  the  same  as  !ie  would  have  been  If  the  action 
of  said  board  of  edtieatlon  taJten  December  4,  11K>5,  removing  him  from  sjild 
position  had  not  be(*n  token. 

This  decision  must  be  filed  with  the  clerls:  of  the  board  of  educattou  of  the  city 
of  Troy,  and  notice  thereof  be  by  him  given  to  the  Mpi>ellant  and  respondentt 
with  opportunity  to  examine  the  same. 

April  9,  ld(m. 


II.  New  York. 


[EirrlB  iK  Drappr  tSupiy^me  Court,  New  York,  spi?clat  term,  BenM«]«er  dnrnty,  Febni* 
nry,  1908*.  lOS  N.  Y,  Bup..  983.] 

Application  of  Mwlo  8,  Harris  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  against  lindrew  S- 
Drapier,  as  commissioner  of  education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Elias  P. 
Mann,  individually  and  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Troy,  to  restrain  a  further 
prosecution  and  hearing  of  an  appeal  taken  by  the  respondeul  '^^^il^  tx^xo^  % 
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decision  of  tbe  hoard  of  eiliifatloii  of  tUe  city  of  Troy  ditnilsHitif:  ebarg^s  pre- 
ferr<id  agaln^  relator  ne  siipGrLnt^ndetit  ol  schools  of  auelj  cHy\    Writ  dl** 
LjulsBed. 

I     Betts,  J,    Ao  alternative  writ  of  proliiblUoa  lias  heretofore  been  in^otiwl  In 

■thts  matter  restraining  tlie  defendtint^  Andrew  S.  Draiier,  ns  cnRmti'^^ '■■'■""  ^f 

education  of  tbe  State  of  New  York,  from  Uearhig  a  i-ertiiln  atn^'^i  y 

_  Eli  as  P.  Mann,  iBdlviflnally  and  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Trny,  frorii  ,         .       n 

nf  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Ttoy  on  cbRrges  prefeiTCd  siKaiiist 

rBdwin  8.  Hnrrts,  the  relator,  BUiierlnteudeut  of  piph(K>ls  ut  mM  eity  of  Troy,  by 

siild  3Iann,  the  defendant^  wbich  cbargea  were  disuilH»ed  by  thl^  said  hiinnl  of 

edwatioD  after  a  trial  tbej't*of»    An  ap|>eiil  was  tiiken  by  said  Eliaa  P»  Mumi 

^from  the  decision  of  said  board  of  educutlou  to  tbe  defendant,  Andrew   i?, 

p>ni|>er«  commissioner  of  etlticatlon.    The  question  was  af^ied  tief»ii*e  said  ccmi* 

■  misaioner  as  to  wliether  be  had  jnrlMictloa  to  hear  f^aid  iJi'I>eaK  and  a«  a  result 

of  sjild  art^uiaent  tbe  said  r*ra|>er  dt^Ideil  that  be  bad  jiirijadjction  to  b*'ar  und 

determine  the  apj:ieal  from  the  decision  of  said  hoard  of  etlnoatitm  and  to  review 

Its  decision.     An  application  Is  now  made  to  rarike  this  altei-nntlvc  writ  of  pro- 

hihitioD  absolute  on  the  ground  that  the  oommli^sioner  of  edm^atSon  has  tjo  jnH»- 

dlctloa  to  bear  tliis  a[>iJeaL     Ellas  P,  Mann,  Indlvlduiilly  and  ai  mayor,  mr*ke« 

a  return  objectluK  to  the  legal  Kufficlency  of  tbe  paj^ers  uinm  which  the  writ  of 

probibition  herein  wa«  granted,  and  aHeiiini?  ihat  the  said  Drar»er  has  jurisillc* 

tlou  of  the  api>eai  referred  to  In  the  jJctUlon  he^rtiLu. 

Practically  all  the  question**  Huhailttetl  here  were  decided  hi  People  of  tbe 
Stale  of  New  York  ex  rt-L  Martin  II.  Walratb.  appellant,  i\  Frank  E.  OHrlen 
and  Others,  Acting  as  Com  mlB«i  oners  of  E<t  neat  ion  of  and  fi>r  tlie  1 'ity  of  'I 
respondents  (112  App.  E>i¥.^  97,  97  N*  Y.  Supp,,  1115),  except  in  that  cnm* 
relator  Iberein  coni-eded  (1)  that  the  public  schools  of  Troy  were  com! 
echo(»lB,  and  |2)  tb«t  chapter  5*M>,  iiage  1341.  of  the  l^ww  of  ^mil,  includtn^ 
the  city  of  Troy»  Is  an  act  pertaining  to  common  scbools,  wbich  matters  are 
not  conceded  here  by  this  relator*  but  are  denied.  We  shall  address  oarK^lvee 
then  to  tliose  two  quest  I  cms. 

We  And  by  chajrter  fid  of  the  I*ows  of  1805  an  act  passinl  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  encouragement  of  common  schools,  Chapter  ti2  of  tbe  l>rw8  <*f  15I0T  !**  an 
act  further  t4>  increafse  the  common  school  funtl.  In  chapter  240  of  thp  t^ws 
of  ISll,  entitled  ''An  act  for  tbe  payment  of  certain  officers  of  governmetit  aad 
for  other  purfioses/'  we  find  section  54  to  be  hb  follows: 

*'  It  shall  and  may  he  lawful  for  the  person  admlnistterliii?  the  government  lu 

ajipt^tnt  tive  commissioners  to  report,  at  the  next  mt*ctlni:  of  the  le»fisbitnn\  a 

L^flystem  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  common  s^'hools,  and  ibe  ills- 

Itrlhutlon  of  the  interest  of  tbe  school  fund  among  the  commoit  st*booIs  in  this 

Btate/' 

In  tbe  following  year  (June  19,  1812)  chapter  242  of  the  laws  of  that  yiHir, 
"An  act  for  Uxe  establishment  of  common  schools/*  waa  passed,  whlrh  provided 
for  fin  officer  within  this  State,  to  be  known  as*  the  '^sniierniteiideiit  of  cnmniou 
st^hools,*'  and  la  which  act  provision  was  made  for  the  distributhni  <*f  ttie 
^hool  fund  to  be  later  acquired.  By  ebaftter  19  2»  page  220,  uf  I  be  l>awf^  nf  1K14, 
**An  act  for  tbe  better  establishment  of  comarnii  scboois/*  wbich  reiJealiHl  tlio 
prior  act  of  1812,  a  more  elaborate  scheme  was  provldtxl  for  tbo  estahllHhmetit 
of  common  schools  In  this  State,  and  pm vision  was  made  for  the  general  af*- 
portlonment  of  moneys  for  the  said  conmion  scliools.  Somewhat  similar  pro- 
Ylslon  for  the  organization  and  snpftort  of  the  conmjon  S(?bix»ffi  lias  c»tnti«^lt^d 
under  statutory  authority  ever  since,  and  there  hiis  been  an  ofticer  designatpd 
as  the  '' sui)erintendent  of  public  instrnction,'*  nntii  the  net  (chap.  40,  p,  W,  of 
the  Ijiws  of  1D04 )  was  passed  which  repeated  the  last  act  on  tlmt  sulOe«^t  as 
to  tbe  title  of  tbe  office,  and  designated  an  ofhcer  with  substantially  tin*  winio 
and  additional  duties  as  the  **  commissioner  of  Mil  cation/*  which  j>oflitiiaj  in 
now  held  hy  the  defendant  Drai>er, 

Chapter  131,  page  129,  of  the  Ijiws  of  1816  !s  entitled  "An  act  to  incorfTorale 
the  city  of  Troy/'  Commencing  with  the  preamble  of  faction  40  of  that  act, 
and  Including  sections  40  to  47,  InduKlve,  provision  la  made  for  w:b*>ol  and 
edncatlonal  matters  In  said  city-  Section  42  thereof  pn>vldes  that  the  iwhiMii 
trustees,  whose  election  is  provided  for  In  that  s^taiute,  shtill  l^e  rtHpilnnl  ti>  (ler- 
form  tbe  duties  of  inspcN^tors  and  trustees  ander  the  **  act  for  tJa*  lH*lttT  e^tiib- 
llshment  of  cf>ninjon  »iebonls/*  subject  to  such  rcgul?Htlons  as  the  common  r-ouucll 
of  said  city  shall  make,  Kn^tlon  4B  provided  that  the  moneys  which  c>i^ii  -.fH^i 
from  tbv  distribution  of  tbe  school  fund  shall  he  appropriatei!  to  t:  t 

of  the  c!ty*3  schools  by  lk<i  comiuVtssVmettt  of  ecbooia    By  ehai>ter  1J:^^,  . 
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Df  the  Jjkws  of  1849*  the  legislature  nnipnded  tbe  charter  of  the  city  of  Troy  anU 
provided  for  tlie  ef^tabllEiUmeiit  of  fre^  schools  \n  said  cHy,  Section  3  thereof 
rprorlded,  among  other  things*  that  the  mild  city  in  its  coriiorate  ciipacity  should 
he  able  to  hold  and  dispose  of  any  real  or  [jprsonal  estate  transferred  to  It  by 
l>equest  or  devise  for  tlie  use  of  the  common  schools  of  the  said  city.  Stection 
K  provided  that  the  conimon  council  of  the  said  city  might  make  appoiiitnient 
rrf  c*jm  mission  era  of  the  c^ommon  scliooia.  Section  9  provided  how  any  commla- 
sloner  of  common  sc-hools  might  he  removed*  and  section  10  provided  tliat  the 
commfsstont^rs  of  common  i^cIkkiIh  in  said  city  shaiJ  constitute  a  btwirrt,  to  lie 
styled  the  **  board  of  educatJon  of  the  city  of  Troy."  By  subdivision  1  of  se<> 
tion  14  It  was  provided  that  said  board  shall  have  j>ower*  nt^d  It  shall  be  their 
duty  to  establleih  and  organize  in  the  several  wards  of  said  city  sueh  and  so 
many  H4:hoo!s  flnrludhig  tlie  common  schools  now  exfsltng  therein)  as  they 
jShali  deen^  requisite  and  expedient;  and  by  aubdivlslou  0,  '*  to  have  in  all  re- 
■fleets  the  »u[ierintendence,  snjiervlsion,  and  management  of  the  common 
cbrjols  '*  in  satd  city-  and  by  section  22*  all  moneys  rcc^'elved  by  said  city  for  or 
on  account  of  the  common  schools  should  lie  deposited  with  the  chamlK>r?aln 
of  the  said  city  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  etlucatlon*  to  l>e  used  by  ^a\d  lioartl 
of  e<lu<?atl<in  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tbat  act.  By  chapter  18*1, 
imge  355),  of  the  l^ws  of  1851  (section  (I),  provision  was  made  for  election  of 
further  comndsslouers  of  common  schools  in  said  city  of  Troy.  Ry  chapter  12f), 
page  284,  of  the  Tjiws  of  1^72,  which  was  an  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  Troy,  it  was  providtxl,  among  other  th!ngj**  that  the  officers  of  S£iid  city 
should  consist  of  tw^o  com  m  I  s*^  I  oners  of  common  schools  for  each  ward*  and 
various  other  officers  therein  named.  Chat^ter  80*  page  120,  of  the  Lawa  of  18*^12* 
was  "An  act  to  organize  a  board  of  sciKMil  commlsslonera  in  and  for  the  city 
of  Troy  and  to  provide  for  the  govern mesit  and  supiwrt  of  the  public  si!hools 
of  mild  city/*  It  provided  for  a  board  of  seven  school  com mifisi oners,  to  be 
ajipointed  by  the  mayor  of  said  city,  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  board  of 
school  commissioners.  Bald  board  was  given  authority  to  appoint  a  scijerin- 
tendent  of  scli*K>lf^  fi>r  the  city  of  Troy,  and  w^as  given  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  several  ptibllc  schools  of  the  city  of  Troy*  and  shall  possess  and 
exercifite  all  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  pres€»nt  board  of  sc*hool  rouimis- 
slofiers  in  siild  city*  except  as  in  said  act  provided.  Se<.H!on  11,  subdivision  1. 
provided  that  wild  twwird  shall  have  |>ower,  and  it  shall  l>e  their  duty*  to  es- 
tablish and  or^iin\ze  sneh  and  so  many  schools,  including  the  common  s*:hools 
now  existing  tlierein,  as  tUey  shall  deem  requisite  or  expedient,  and  tn  alter 
aud  dlwcontluue  the  same,  by  section  7  thereof  to  pay  the  wages  of  school  teach- 
ers out  of  moneys  apiirojiriate*!  and  provided  by  law  for  the  support  of  schools 
lu  StHid  city  as  far  as  the  same  shall  be  sutficleiit,  and  by  section  12  to  make  and 
transmit  to  the  state  superintendent  of  pnblic  Instruction  a  report  in  writing 
Munnally, 

Article  9»  se<:tlon  1,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York*  adopted 
In  lSf*4*  provides  as  follows: 

"Common  Schools— Beet  I  on  1,  The  legislature  ,ahal1  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  a  system  of  free  commoii  schools,  wherein  all  the  chil- 
dren of  this  J^tate  may  lie  educated." 

Chapter  182,  page  371*  of  the  Ljiws  <>f  18$18*  was  "An  act  for  the  government 
of  cities  of  the  second  class*'*  commonly  known  as  the  '*  wijlte  charter/*  Troy 
is  a  city  of  the  second  class.  Section  240  of  that  act,  and  subsequent  sections, 
were  h mended  by  chapter  5<j(i,  page  1341*  of  the  Laws  of  1[K)2,  which  la  entitle<i 
'*An  act  to  amend  chapter  182  of  the  Laws  of  18Ct8  relative  to  the  depiartmeut  of 
tMiblic  instruction  In  cities  of  tlie  ae<?ond  class."  Section  240  thereof  provides 
ff>r  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  three  members,  to  be  called  **  *?onimls- 
sioners  of  education,'*  w^blch  is  the  board  of  education  now  had  in  the  city  of 
Troy,  and  provides  said  board  shall  he  the  bead  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction  In  said  cities.    Section  242  thereof  is  as  follows: 

**  The  board  has  all  the  powers  and  Is  charged  with  all  the  duties  of  com- 
missioners of  common  scbtmls,  and  of  trustees*  of  the  sf*vcnil  school  districts 
iu  this  State,  under  the  genernl  statutes  relating  to  common  schmils*  so  far  as 
Lfinch  powers  and  dnties  can  l>e  made  applicable  to  the  schools  herein  provided 
|for*  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.*' 

Section  24^1,  which  Is  the  sei^tlon  under  which  relator,  Harris*  holds  hJa  office, 
Is  as  follows: 

"The  super iutendent  of  schools  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  tiie 

ird*    Any  frt?rson  may  prefer  charges  of  Incompetency*  maladministration,  or 
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mlfeKondiiet  ngulnst  the  »u[)ertiJtent1eut,  and  tlier«niiion  the  board  gtbtilJ  pro(?eed 
to  hear  the  cluiritt^w,  and  In  vnm  the  sauje  stmll  be  sustalued  bj  the  atlSruuitlvc* 
vote  of  fl  mnjority  thereof  the  snjjerintendent  shnll  be  dlBinl^isc^l  from  bis  officf?/' 

1  think,  from  this  l^rlef  exiunlnalion  of  the  leKislntion  relating  to  the  scbotilrt 
of  this  State  and  tbo  city  of  Troy,  ft  must  be  fairly  aiiimrent  that  the  whooln 
of  said  city  are  comnuin  schiwla,  nart  of  the  (?ouiintin  j^^hool  system  of  tbls 
State.  It  must  alw  follow,  from  an  exiunination  of  said  legisiation,  that  chapter  ^ 
500,  i^ge  1341,  of  the  I^aws  of  1902»  is  an  net  iH?rta1niiip  lo  common  stcbo^^lR,  H 
The  title  indlfatew  it,  and  all  the  sections  refer  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  V 
(?ommon  schools  of  the  cltit^s  of  the  neeond  class  in  this  *State.  This  f^upjiHes 
what  waB  not  determltied  ljy  the  ajif^ellate  dhison  in  People  ex  rel.  Walntlh 
r,  O'Brien,  hereinhefore  refer rwl  to.  It  seetne;  to  me  clear  that  the  If^jflslatuff* 
intended  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner  of  education  to  apply  to  the 
conmion  schools  of  the  cities  of  the  second  clasR,  Inclndlug  Troy.  nen<H?  the 
np{)eal  herela  is  governed  by  Hiibdhision  7,  wei't1i*n  1.  title  14»  cbapier  uSIV 
page  1181.  of  the  Ijiws  of  1894,  as  Hmendt^l  by  eluipter  40,  pti^  94,  of  the  I^iWii 
t*f  IJKH,  which  cfuifere  niK>a  the  commissioner  of  eflncatlon  the  jiowers  and 
duties  of  gnperintendent  of  public  Inst  rtirt  Ion  heretofore  exerclsefl  by  the  si  Id 
Buperlntendent,  Inclndinp  the  power  to  determtae  appeals  of  this  kind, 

The  jioint  is  mude  l>y  the  relator  that  the  defendant,  ManD,  Is  not  »  pensoa 
aggrieved  wit  bin  the  statute.    The  smtnte  is: 

*'Aay  person  conceiving  himself  riggrieveil  in  consequence  of  auy  dectfrlon 
made    •     *    *    may  apiK^al." 

The  coinmlsnioaer  being  given  Jiirlinllction  of  the  subject -matter  of  the  ap-j 
I?eal,  the  bunlea  ^s  on  the  defendant,  Mann,  to  show  before  the  commls^lmier  ' 
that  be  is  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  hoard  of  education. 

The  same  reas(>nlng  npplles  to  the  further  jwint  made,  that  under  :i  strict 
reading  of  tlie  statute  applied  to  the  cireumMaiiees  of  this  case  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  nifght  attempt  to  decide  this  appeal  without  notifying  the 
relator,  Harris,  that  It  was  jieridlng.  It  will  be  time  coougb  to  provide  for  a 
contingency  of  that  kind  If  It  should  ever  arise. 

It  follows,  therefore^  that  the  writ  of  prohibition  herein  should  be  dlsmlaeed; 
aud  an  order  may  be  entered  vacating  or  Quashing  It. 


STATUS  OF  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLa 


III.  California. 

[Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  r.  Hyatt  (Supreme  Court 
of  California,  December  0,  1907).  9.3  P..  117.] 

In  bank.  Application  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  against  Edward  Hyatt,  as  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.     Petition  dismissed. 

Sloss,  J.  Upon  an  application  to  this  court  by  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  a  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction  to  include  the  Humboldt  evening  high 
school  in  said  city  and  county  among  the  schools  participating  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  state  high  school  fund,  an  alternative  writ  issued.  The  respondent 
appeared,  and,  after  filing  a  demurrer  and  an  answer,  entered  into  a  stipulation 
with  the  petitioner,  agreeing  upon  the  essential  facts.  By  section  1  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  creating  a  fund  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  high  schools 
and  providing  for  its  distribution,"  etc.,  approved  March  6,  1905  (Stat.  19(». 
p.  58,  chap.  65),  provision  is  made  for  the  annual  levy  of  a  tax  for  the  support 
of  regularly  established  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  money  so  collected  is  to 
be  turned  into  a  "  state  high-school  fund,"  created  by  the  act  and  Is  appropriated 
for  the  use  and  support  of  regularly  established  state  high  schools.  Sections 
3,  4.  Section  5  of  the  act  directs  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to 
apportion  the  fund  to  high  schools  of  the  State  upon  this  basis:  One-third  of 
the  annual  amount  equally  among  the  county,  district,  city,  union,  or  Joint 
union  high  schools  of  the  Btale,  itteByective  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
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or  lu  average  daily  altendom^p  tberein,  and  tbe  remaining  two-thirds  pro  rain 
according  to  tlie  avt^rage  dally  attendance  for  the  last  itrecedlng  school  yyar, 
"  provldetl  tJiat  such  blgb  ».*hoolg  have  liecn  orjiifaiilzej  tnuler  Ihc  law  <if  the 
State,  or  have  been  recognize<l  a*t  existing  under  the  hl^'li-.«K?hool  law?*  of  tbc 
State  and  hare  tiinltitalncd  the  prmie  of  instniction  re<]uin'il  by  law  for  the  hl^^li 
schools;  and  provided  tbat  no  s<  laxil  sball  be  ellgltile  to  a  (share  in  said  state 
li]gh-8chc»ol  fund  that  has  not  during  the  lust  pret'etling  st^hool  year  einj^loyeil  ut 
least  two  regularly  eertlfleatetl  hlphs^ahrKjl  tt^acher«  for  a  period  of  not  tesw  thsui 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  with  not  lena  thau  twenty  jinpHs  lii  uverasje  daily 
attendance  for  mteh  longtii  of  time  •  •  *  ;  and  iirovlded  that  beifore  re- 
eefvlng  state  aid»  each  »chrioI  nhtiU  furnish  flatlsfnetory  evUtenee  to  the  gni>er- 
Intendent  of  public  inwtrnctlon  of  the  rwissession  of  a  reasonably  gwjd  equipment 
of  build inp^,  laboratory,  and  Mbrarj'  aud  of  having  nialntalne^J,  tht^  prt?ceflius? 
Bchofil  year,  proper  hlgh-schtiol  instnirtlrvu  for  a  term  of  at  least  one  1j  and  red 
and  el^jhty  days  •  •  V*  It  appear?^  from  the  stipulation  above  n-frrr*'*!  to 
that  the  Huniboldt  evening  hijih  SfljiHil  was  e!?tabli!*hed  and  orgaiiiKud  by  the 
board  of  aluention  of  the  eity  «nd  fotmty  of  San  Francisco  in  October,  IsuT*  at 
a  time  when  «aid  city  and  countj^  wa«  goverued  by  the  jiff  visions  of  the  con- 
aoJidatJon  act  and  the  amendments  tbereto.  In  the  estabUsiiment  and  organisa- 
tion of  said  school  no  election,  iis  provided  by  sef^tionw  WIO  aud  IGTl  of  the 
Political  Code,  was  lield.  The  sesKions  of  said  school  are  heJd  in  the  evening 
only,  and  continue  during  two  lifjurs  f>f  each  of  five  sMenlags  imv  week* 

The  reiijxiudent  cotitemls,  in  the  flr^t  tjiace,  tbat  under  the  constitutiou  of  tljla 
State  uo  high  school  holdiug  evening  se?tsliais  only  can  la?  established*  This 
contention  ts  based  uiH>n  sectiou  H  of  article  0  tpf  the  constitution,  provldiug 
that  *'  the  public  sclioot  system  slinll  Include  primary  and  grainnjiir  tiK'hoola. 
and  such  high  s^'bcails,  evening  schools,  normal  scboids,  and  tet?hnleal  si.*hoola 
as  may  be  es^tabllshed  by  the  legislature,  or  by  municipal  or  district  authority.*' 
The  argument  Is  that  the  constitution,  by  enumerating  the  various  cl assess  of 
scbiKilii  and  naiking  evening  schools  a  distlaH  class  in  this  eiunnerntlon,  dis- 
tinguished sucli  evening  schools  from  all  other  classes  enumeratod,  and  that  an 
evening  st^hool  c<iuld  not  therefore  at  the  same  time  be  a  high  school,  shice 
high  schools  form  ii  class  separately  provided  for  la  the  section.  But  this  argu- 
ment |)roves  bxi  notch,  It  wmiid  lead  e^iually  well  to  the  cfmclnslon  I  hat  an 
evening  soho*>l  could  not  lie  either  a  ]»rimary,  a  gnimujar,  a  normal,  or  a 
technical  school,  a  conclusion  which  &cems  on  It^^  face  to  be  untenable,  Wc  are 
sattsfieil  that  the  framers  of  ibe  cf institution.  In  Jticludlng  In  ibis  j<ectbm  the 
words  *' evening  si.*hools.'*  intendi^l  to  obviate  any  dontit  that  ndght  e.\i!^t  as  to 
the  ix>wer  to  provide  fiir  schtxiJs  which  should  hold  their  sesNb^ns  In  the  even- 
ing, and  timt  It  was  not  intended  thereby  to  make  a  separate  riass  of  sncli 
schools  In  the  setise  tlun  evening  schmils^  could  not,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
course  of  study  imrsued*  itosssss  the  character  of  prima rj*.  granunar,  high,  nur- 
mal,  or  technical  schools. 

Further,  it  Is  objected  tliat  the  Unmlwldt  evening  high  hijUooI  was  not  orgau- 
Ized  pursuant  to  an  electiou  held  under  the  provislfais  of  sifctlorr  1U70  of  the 
Political  Code.  Hy  st»<-'tion  5  of  the  act  of  March  \\  IfML'i,  tbe  Ijcueflts  of  ihe 
**  state  higli-scboid  fund''  are  limited  to  high  jnebooi^  tbrit  "*  have  bef>u  oigani^eil 
under  tlie  laws  of  the  Btate,  or  iiave  been  recognb^eil  aw  exlHllnir  under  the  high- 
school  law  of  the  f?tate-*'  By  this  provision  tlie  act  fnnilsbes  IIH  own  ^letlnltlon 
of  tbe  phrase  **  regularly  establisho*!  high  scbofds  of  the  Stole/'  nse<l  In  the 
earlier  sections,  a[id  imnresses  the  character  of  regularly  cstjibMsbetl  blgb 
schools  uiKin  schools  which  comjdy  with  either  of  the  bist  ipiottHl  riKjiilrmienl^ 
of  scM?tion  5.  As  appeal r«  from  tbe  stlpnlatloii,  the  liumlioldt  evening  bigli 
ichooi  was  established  by  tbe  board  f»f  e*lucation  of  tiie  city  and  cinmty  of  8an 
Fraacimxi  in  October,  IH*7.  Kei^tloti  101*1  of  the  Poll  flea  1  t'ode  reails:  '*  lioaMs 
of  edncatirm  are  ebn^tiHl  in  cities  amler  the  provisions  of  the  laws  govei'TjIng 
fitieh  cities,  and  their  pttwers  and  duties  an*  ?is  prescrilicjl  in  such  laws.  cJEcetit 
as  otherwise  in  tliis  cha[itifr  iir>»vU1iHl.^*  I'laier  section  1  of  an  act  entJtlfxJ  "An 
act  to  t>rovldc  fiir  the  support  of  the  ^xjuimoii  sf*hoo|s  of  the  cUy  and  county 
of  San  Franclsoj  and  to  defino  the  [wiwers  and  duties  of  the  l»oard  of  iNlucatbns 
thereof,"*  ap|irovcHl  Atuil  1,  1ST2  *8tat.  J?:!T1-T2,  p.  .Mtl,  chap,  57t>),  the  Ijoard  of 
education  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  is  given  power  **  to  maintain 
Ifublic  schools  as  now  organized  in  said  city  and  county,  and  to  establish  adilU 
tlonal  ones  as  re<iuiretl,  and  Uv  consolidate  Jind  dlscontlntie  scdioolSt  as  may  be 
dtx»mcd  b(>sf  for  the  pub  lit*  interest/'  That  high  s*'b(M>ls  tiiay  profierly  la*  In- 
i '  ]  u  d  i  **  1  w  it  ti  I  n  the  t  er  m  "  pi  i  b  I  i**  schi  lol  s  "  *  A^■  1 1 1  b  n  n  1 1  y  be  q  n  est  lov  whV  .  Vtv\\^^\  > 
jrLicle  1*,  Section  6,  of  the  present  coustitUtLotv^  qxioXikl  aVio^ti,  ^^v^^isa^^  Tas!^«e£& 
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th«*ui  a  part  of  the  "  imhlic-schnoJ  system/'    This  statute,  tiierefore.  lii  con* 
feiTlng  upon  the  board  of  e<J«cfflllon  of  tbe  city  and  county  of  Bnn  Prnncisco 
power  to  eetabllsta  public  schools,  gave  to  II  the  r>ow^r  to  establish  hi>:h  st*h(MslK, 
The  act,  havtnjc  been  pnsHed  before  the  adoption  of  tbe  constitntliin  fif  IHTO, 
was  not  affccte<l  by  the  restrietloiis  contained  in  that  instmnieut   iirohiblttug 
tbe  paeslnp  of  local  or  st[XK"lnl   lawi*,  (Xevatla   School   Difit.   \\  t^hc^LK'rtitU  ^ 
Cal.,  372,  2i3  Pac,  211.)     It  would  appear  clear*  tberefore,  that  the  Iluiuboidt 
eveutng  high  «M:*hcHil  i»  n  school  that  has  ''been  organised  under  the  law  of  tbe 
HttJte/"    B«tj  If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  tbe  legality  of  Uie  original  orgautza- 
tlon  of  the  schoo!,  two  curative  acta  passed  after  its  et^ablistiwient,  had  tbe 
effect  of  obTTlatiUfr  any  defects  extstini?  at  tbe  outset.  or»  at  least,  of  making 
it  a  school  **  recopilsted  as  existing  under  the  high-K'U*>*il  laws  of  the  Ktate." 
An  act  of  March  15,  ItWl  (Stat.  1901,  ix  21>D.  chap.  14<»),  provides  that  **  nil  pm* 
ceedlngs  for  tJie  estahli*ihmeut  of  high  f^ehoolsf  heretofore  eetaliliHhe^l  In   Iticor- 
IHirated  citiea  are  hereliy  declared  legal :  "  and  in  lfN>5  the  legislature  umcndc*! 
Relation  1671  of  tbe  Political  Code,  IneUiding  in  said  setilon  a  «ut*dUishin  IL 
providing  that  **«ll  t^rc^t'etsllntis  for  the  formation  and  organ i7.atUnj  of  hlglj- 
Bcb<-M>l  districts  and  the  estahllshnient  of  county,  city  nnd  county,  union,  joiijt 
union,  and  district  high  schools  had  prior  to  the  passage  and  approval  of  tliis 
act  are  hereby   validated  and   declared   legal,   and   said   hlgh-s*ibo<il   districts 
(ind  h!gb  schools  are  hereby  declared  to  be  legally  formed,  organised,  and  estab- 
liehed/*     It  is  well  settled  that  the  legislature  has  power  to  pass  acts  rurhifi 
tbe  failure  to  ajmpiy  with  statutory  recinlrements  that  might  original ly  have 
tveen  dlsi^nscfl  with  In  tbe  proceedings  of  munlciral  corporations,     <r*  Am.  iiial 
Eng,  Ency,  of  I-aw  {2d  Ed.)i  &41.)     In  the  recent  case  of  Chase  r?,  Trout,  14rt 
Viih,  SriO,  8C*  Pac,  81,  this  court  fuJly  ejEi>ressed  its  views  regarding  the  validity 
of  curative   acts.     The  statute   tliere  in  question   undertook   to    validate  de- 
fective proceedings  for  tbe  collet-tion  of  taxes,  but  the  principle  detiared  lit  m 
Jesa  ai^pilcable  to  proceedings  of  the  kind  here  involved*     (8ee,  alsfj,  Balrd  r. 
Monroe  (CaL  8up.)*  8^  Pac,  352.)     If  this  school  wae  in  nil  other  re8f»ect* 
entitled  to  particiiiate  as  a  high  sebool  in  tbe  apportlonnient,  these  cumflini? 
acta  were  clearly  sufficient  to  bring  Jt  within  the  statutory  delinltlou  of  a 
'*  regularly  established  hi  eh  school," 

The  further  objection  is  mnde  on  bebalf  of  resiwudent  that  the  i^hortneas  of 
the  dally  session  held  In  the  school  in  question,  I,  e.,  two  houn?  j>er  day,  tnki** 
the  school  ont  of  the  class  of  high  schr^ols  conteniphited  by  the  law.  While  It 
aji|teiirs  that  this  session  is  considerably  shorter  thnn  that  rognhirJy  held  In 
day  high  schools,  we  find  no  provision  of  law  regulating  the  length  of  the  daily 
«es8lona,  with  the  exception  of  section  1675  of  the  Political  Code,  which  pri> 
vide^  tliat  ''no  school  must  be  continued  In  session  more  than  six  lioure  pr 
day/*  No  statute  provides  a  minimum  duration,  and  if  the  school  cani|>iM 
with  all  the  requirement b  of  law,  the  fact  that  its  sessions  are  of  shorter  dum- 
tlon  than  those  of  other  high  schools  does  not  deprive  It  of  the  cliaracter  of  » 
regularly  established  high  s<4joo1  or  prevent  It  from  participating  In  the  beni^flti 
conferred  upon  regularly  establisheil  high  schools  by  the  act  of  .Vfnrch  G,  ItKVl 
Hut  while  the  facts  nl  ready  set  forth  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  tend  to  show  that 
the  school  in  question  is  not  a  **  regularly  establlsbed  high  school  of  the  Stat?/* 
nnd  do  not.  therefore,  furnish  any  reason  for  excluding  it  from  Hie  apportion* 
ment,  we  think  that  the  stipulation  of  facts  fails  to  show  tluit  thn  Hnmb(»Mt 
evening  high  scho^>l,  constder<.Ml  as  a  high  Si^hool,  comjdled  with  the  iircrviiiionfl  of 
section  5  of  the  act  of  Mnrch  6,  K«k5,  ns  to  enjployment  of  tsichers  and  avera^ 
daily  attendfluce*  It  might  l>e  said  that  the  answer,  testeil  by  strict  rules  **f 
pleading,  does  not  raise  a  clear  issue  on  this  point.  It  nmy,  however,  without 
Htnilning  the  meaning  of  words,  be  construed  as  raising  such  Issue,  and  ina*- 
much  nw  this  Is  a  controversy  between  public  officers,  eath  **r  wlioia  is  doubtl<^ 
desirous  of  iisct^rtainiug  and  i>crforming  his  exact  duly  tmdcr  ttic  law,  we  arr 
not  diM|>ostHl  to  allow  any  technical  nm!?! ruction  of  the  pleadings  to  pn^vent  the 
fimsldcratifm  of  a  question  whose  determination  Is  necessary  to  n  pn»t'*?r  under- 
fftiindlng  of  the  rights  ihhI  obllgiitionH  arising  under  the  stntute  In  queiiTtion. 
The  |)etltIou  alleges,  and  it  Is  not  denied,  that  during  the  school  year  190541 
the  Uumtwldt  school  employetl  26  teachers  for  not  lesH  than  *>ne  bund  red  ntiil 
eighty  days,  and  that  the  avefHge  dally  attendance  w»s  ri40  pupils.  It  appears 
that  graduates  of  granmtar  schoolfi  have  been  admlttt^d  to  nald  school  wltb- 
out  examination,  ^Political  Code,  ffsec*  11170.  subdivision  i:i)  A  courst*  of  In- 
struction, extending  over  three  years,  and  lending  to  n  high  st*hm>l  dlf»loma.  Is 
given,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that  this  conrsi?  l#  such  as  to  prepare  graduate* 
for  admlBilDu  to  the  Btftte  \:Ti\\eTa\l^,    BwiVn^  ^he  year  llKKVt}  the  st^hool  bad 
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coarse  of  study  known  as  *' Course  B/*  whlcli  extendetl  for  a  period  of  fJv*e 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  petitioner  to  comply  with  the  artniissron 
fteqiilrements  of  the  Untveri^ity  of  Callfomla.  An  we  have  seeu^  the  act  of 
March  6,  lS)t)5,  limits  the  distribution  of  Its  benefits  to  achoola  which  have 
tuaiiitatned  the  grade  of  Instruction  required  by  law  for  the  high  schools.  That 
grrade  of  instruction,  as  declared  by  suhdi vision  12  of  section  1670  of  the  I'oHt- 
ical  Code,  is  "  such  as  will  prepare  graduates  therein  for  adn]ls*<?lon  Into  the 
Htate  University/*  If  a  school  offers  two  courses,  one  of  which  fails  short  of 
this  standard.  It  does  not»  as  to  such  course^  maintain  the  grade  of  instruction 
required  by  Jaw  of  high  schools.  AceordiaKly,  in  the  case  at  bar»  the  Humboldt 
evening  high  school  is  to  he  considered  a  high  school  only  so  far  as  conccrnn  the 
Instruction  given  and  received  in  **  Course  B/*  But  the  stipulation  does  not 
dl^Iose  that  it  has  the  requisite  nitniher  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  thifi  c<>urse, 
II  Is  true  that  the  parties  agree  that  the  school,  as  a  whole,  has  2tJ  teachers  and 
546  pupils,  but  it  nowhere  appears  liow  aiany  of  these  teachers  or  putJils  are 
engaged  la  high  echoed  work  and  how  many  are  occupied  in  the  three-yeur 
course,  which  is  not  up  to  the  high  school  standard.  Unless  that  part  of  the 
school  which  can  properly  be  regarded  as  a  high  school  has  two  or  more  regu- 
larly eertlflcated  high  school  teachers  and  20  or  more  pupils  in  average  liaily 
attendance^  no  right  to  apiwrtlonnient  under  the  statute  arisei=y  Here  these 
conditions  are  not  sliown  to  exist.  That  In  determining  the  ri^ht  of  a  school  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  act,  only  those  tt^ichers  and  pupils  ongng*>fl  iu  high 
schocd  worit  can  be  consideretl,  is  made  manifest  by  the  manner  of  the  ar>i>or- 
tlonment.  Two-thirds  of  the  fund  Is  to  go  to  schools  In  proporthMi  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  In  attendance*  This  must  mean  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  re- 
ceiving the  grade  of  instruction  required  by  law.  It  can  not  hare  iieeu  intended 
to  distribute  a  high  school  fund  to  schools  maintaining  a  certain  grade  of  \n- 
etruellon  and  to  base  thl^^  distribution  on  the  number  of  pupils  to  whom  a  lower 
grade  of  instruction  is  being  plven. 

For  these  reasons  we  conclude  that  the  petitioner  lias  on  the  reconl  before 
ns  failed  to  show  any  right  In  the  Humboldt  evening  high  swiiool  to  participate 
in  the  allotment  of  tlie  high  school  fund.  It,  however,  It  shall  fumfsh  to  tlie  re- 
spondent sjj tlsfactor^'  evidence  of  compliance  witli  the  n*quirements  of  section  5 
of  the  act  of  March  0.  Wf5,  bavins:  regard  solely  to  the  tg^achers  and  pupils  en- 
gaged and  tlie  equipment  employed  iu  **  Course  B  **  or  any  other  eomrsi*  preiiar- 
Ing  pupils  for  admission  to  the  8tate  University,  It  will  then  be  entltle^l  to  an 
allotment  of  the  state  fund,  bayed,  as  to  two-thirds  of  the  fundt  on  the  average 
dally  attendance  In  such  course  or  courses. 

We  may  add  that  we  attach  no  importance  to  the  fact  that  "Course  B  **  ex- 
tetids  over  five  years.  The  only  provision  of  law  regulating  the  length  of  the 
course  is  that  It  **  shall  embrace  a  i>eriod  of  not  less  tlian  three  years/' 
{Political  Code,  sec*  1070,  subdivision  12.)  That  it  may  extend  over  a  louger 
period  than  three  years  is  clearly  shown  by  sutidl vision  Ki  of  set^tlon  1670, 
which  contains  a  provision  relating  to  schoolB  **  where  the  course  of  study  etn- 
braces  a  j>crlod  of  four  years.*' 

The  proceeding  Is  dismissed. 

We  concur: 

ANOKLTXmi,  J. 

Hewbhaw^  J. 

JjOaiGAN,   J. 

McFabland,  J, 

Bhaw,  J,  r  concur.  1  agree  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  dally  sessions  of  the 
Humboldt  evening  high  school  are  of  but  two  hotiri'  duration  does  not  deprive 
U  of  Its  character  as  a  high  sc'hool  organised  under  the  law  of  the  State,  or  as  a 
high  school  recognized  as  existing  under  the  high  school  laws  of  the  State. 
Rut  I  suggest  that,  In  view  of  the  practically  universal  custom  of  holding  ses- 
sions of  I  he  public  schools  at  least  five  hours  each  scliool  day,  and  the  manifest 
Inequality  and  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  law  If  it  is  held  to  give  the  same 
amount  for  Its  support  to  a  school  in  session  only  two  hours  daily  as  Is  given 
to  one  In  session  three  times  as  long  and  during  each  year  impsirtlng  pre- 
sumably three  times  as  much  training  and  tastruciion  at  three  times  the  expense. 
It  may  be  a  serious  question.  If  it  ever  arises,  whether  the  *' average  daily  at- 
tendance'* for  the  "term  of  at  least  one  hundre<l  and  elghtj"  days^^  requirefl  of 
high  schools  to  entitle  them  to  receive  state  aid,  under  the  statute,  does  not 
mean  a  dfllly  attendance  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of,  at  lesint  substan- 
tially, the  same  numt>er  of  hours  as  Is  usual  and  customary.    If  the  aid  can  be 


sec'ureil  by  twt*  hourfl*  ilailjr  Instruction  for  «Jtie  Luudreil   wild 
that  If*,  Uy  thn.'t*  buudretl  uui!  isixty  hours  puoh  yxnii*— IuhIish*!  *>* 
niiu*  iiimtln*(l  IJtiurR  viirli  y^ar.   why  nnt  tiy  Qirinis  of  thiWy  ^t^- 
r*prlwl  of  oiio  liottr  or  Jesa? 
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ri^*i   Aiij&*lr>K   ruuivty    i.    Kirk.   mijx^rlnf<^4t?tit   ot  mtbUe  Instruction    (Sgpivmt  C*mirt  of 

III  liniik.  Aii|jllf'3Ulou  by  lUe  eouijty  of  Los  Angt^les  for  tt  writ  of  initctdiitr. 
jimywl  to  be  rtlreeted  atpitnst  Tlioinas  J-  Kirk,  super  In  tf^ndeut  of  pnbltc  lufrtrue- 
tloo.     Denied* 

AN4iKLi-Lom»  J.  Thin  Is  an  application  for  a  writ  of  lunmlate  conjpelUnK  iht- 
flii|»orlTiteiuk^nt  of  pubJic  Inst  ruction  nf  tht>  State,  hi  nutkiiii:  hi»  apiNirilonmHjt 
at  the  Ktat<?  school  fund  to  ibe  various  counties,  to  iui'Imle  and  <:onsider,  nji  a 
IMirt  of  tho  av<?niK^  dally  attondauee  of  tUe  »ehfH>lH  of  pbiintiff^  tlit*  atti^uiJnuc** 
I  if  rhildriHi  bt^tutfii  the  Bi;es  of  4  and  5  yeiiru  who  bitve  be**n  ro^ibniy 
aduilttcd  to  tbt*  kindergarten  classes  estabJisbeil  by  tbt*  ednaitiouul  aiitborHlrn 
of  certain  eltleH  of  iilalntlff  ctinuty*  It  apfieiirs  from  the  i>etllinu  that  defrntliHit 
proi?<»eies!t  fo  Inchide  the  at  ton  da  nee  of  such  ela«se§  of  cbiJdren  between  5  and 
H  yeairw  nf  ai?e,  but*  in  view  of  bis  conelussiou  us  to  the  effw^t  of  eertalii  pr^*- 
vistoij^  of  our  eoiles.  Im^  detenu Uie<l  that  children  betw*-*-!!  the  axt'«  of  4  ami  5 
yeai*»  should  not  be  ineluded.  We  do  nvit  deem  It  nf*ee»siiry  t*»  eonsUler  thcr 
iirjnimeut  robitlve  to  tbU  iKisitlou  of  tbe  defendant,  for  we  have  ^Mmebaknl  trmt 
the  iHijnt  made  by  tlie  uttorney'i^*»uenil  u|>on  tlie  artniment^  to  tbi*  i^fTtMt  tbnt 
under  iiur  hu%'  the  attemiance  uixm  kinder|?arten  clas^ii^s  enii  not  t»e  eormld<^rrtl 
OS  a  I  tart  i»f  tbe  attendance  for  puriKtses  of  apportiomueut  of  the  «tntp  st'taml 
fund*  Is  weli  made.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the  legl8latiire  for  the  i?ublance  of 
tbe  sujierlntendent  of  public  InatrnctU^Q  in  tiie  apfiortlonment  of  t!ie  f*tate  sditioj 
fund  Is  to  be  found  In  mH-tlon  15:^2  of  the  l*olltleat  Cwle,  as  ameuibMl  Mnnii  IS 
1t>ori*    It  is  there  daiareil  as  f(d|owR»  v\%:  '*  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  sup*  •  iif 

of   publte    Instruction     •     •     •     Fourth.  To   apportion    the   state  >i  A 

*  •  *  ;  in  apiNirtlouinp  said  fund  lie  shall  aptiortiOQ  to  everj"  iNHjniy  aim  tn 
e  very  e!  t  y  and  eoi  i  n  ty  t  wo  h  t  uu  I  n *i  1  t^  f  t  y  1 1  n  I  in  rs  { |25i  > }  ff  i  r  every  t  en  e  h»^  r  di't^T- 
nitned  and  asslirned  to  It  on  schr»ol  <en?<us  by  tbe  county  or  city  and  eouaty 
iMiioiit  suiJ**rlntendeut  for  tlie  next  preci^^llng  HcUwd  year*  as  requlriHlj  •  •  • 
Hiid  after  thtis  apjwirtioninp  two  hiindretl  flftj^  dalJarBi  on  teacher  or  im  ii^en 
baslst  be  shall  api^ortlon  tbe  balance  of  the  state  schmd  fund  to  t  A 

counties  or  elUes  and  counties  actHirdlng  to  tJaeir  average  dally  attr  .i« 

shown  by  the  reiJorts  of  the  county  or  city  and  county  school  rniperintt^iiilt'iits 
for  tbe  next  (U'tH^t^iltii^  school  year.*' 

Tbe  fvuestlon  presented*  It  will  tlius  he  seen,  la  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "average  dally  attendance,"  as  used  fn  this  soeilon*  It  1h  admit ttnl 
that  In  view  of  the  provision  of  section  H  of  article  9  of  oijr  conFtltutloo,  dw^lar 
Ing  that  *'  tbe  t^ntlre  revenue  derived  from  the  state  scbrHJl  fund  and  from  tlh^ 
iJ^ineral  stale  wbi«»l  tax  shall  be  applied  e^fclosively  to  the  sap|Mirt  "f"  nriiii:»ry 
and  p-amnair  BchcKiIs/'  the  corresi>faidlng  iirovislons  of  seetlouh  l«2l  i, 

roHtlcal   f>Mle.  and  the  tlet^iskin  of  this  court  in  Stcjckton  Ht'htxjl    i  t. 

Wright,  VM  Cab,  04;  G(*  Pae.*  34,  only  the  attendance  upon  the  piiiui*i>  ami 
grammar  schools  la  Included  within  the  words  **aveniKe  dally  attendance," 
as  use<l  In  this  sr^ctlon.  It  was  clearly  shown  In  the  caBfi  cited*  where  a  similar 
provl«ion  reiijardluM  apixtrtbainient  of  stale  school  moneys  was  cimntriwMt 
that  It  could  never  have  been  Intended  ti»  Include  attendance  upon  oH;  "  '  !», 
Rueli   as   high   Si^luxHs  or  evening  schools*    for   the  malnteunnce   o(  <* 

(fart  of  the  J^tate  scb*.»ol  money  could,  under  tbe  law,  he  nm*tj,     Phu  >** 

muttt  tUerefoie  rest   U|Mm  Its  claim   tbsit   tbe  ttlnderjiarfen  cliisses  ^r 

tbe  law,  itfirr  and  j>arcel  of  the  primary  st^booln  of  the  Stale*  tliat  s'  'ol 

money  may  Ih*  tipproprlatefl  to  their  maintenance*  and  that  attendance  tiier»xm 
is  attendance  upon  '*  primary  irhisds  '*  wltbtn  tbe  meanlnjj  of  that  term  a* 
used  In  tbe  ciinstUutional  provisions  quotttd  above^  This  Is,  In  fact*  the  eiiilui 
upon  which  plaluiiff  rcsta  its  <^ee.    The  nature  and  object  of  kindergsrteii 
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clftsees  were  quite  fully  discussed  in  tbe  cfim  of  Slnuott  t\  Col om bet*  107  CnK, 
18T:  ■!*>  I'm,,  320;  28  L,  R  A,,  5IM.  It  wa&  tbere  shown  that  Hie  term  *'  kJuiler- 
unrteu  **  was  devlntxl  to  apply  to  a  8yf*tt*m  ebiborated  for  the  tustnietlon  of 
rhllflreii  of  very  tender  yeflrM,  which,  l*y  Kiildlug  their  Inclinattou  to  play  Into 
iir^tini^^ed  UKivement  iiiiit  Invej^tlrii;  their  pmie^  with  au  ethicjii  and  ediierx- 
tiimal  value,  teiicheK,  hewldes  |)hye!cal  exercises,  habits  of  discipline,  sr*lf- 
roM  frill,  hjinuoiiimm  acUnri  at  id  puri«>8e,  together  with  some  Lleliuite  leesou 
tif  f;rft»  It  1»  uppMreut  thtit  the  work  t^ont  em  plated  liy  such  a  system  la  purely 
prellmirmry  to,  and  entirely  different  in  character  from,  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  fiimnatn  sm^hLnil.  nttd  in.  In  fact,  ile«l^H*d  to  fit  very  young  children,  whu»c 
ndiids  and  bc»dles  are,  i^c^iely  heeause  of  their  tender  age,  not  yet  callable  of  the 
Insirinilon  i'i»nteuiplatet1  iu  an  ordinary  st^hi:H>l  for  such  school  work. 

It  iiiay  he  conce^ltMl  that  the  work  eou  tern  pi  a  ted  is  of  such  ii  character  that 
it  mlKht,  to  sf*me  extent,  be  Included  by  the  legislature  In  tbe  general  primary 
sctuKil  Ky8tem  of  the  State,  just  as  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  legislature 
moy  4^\teud  the  general  grummar  school  courie  ro  as  to  tnclude  Sfjme  smhjects 
thfit  ha\e  hiiberto  been  pursued  only  in  the  more  advanced  schools,  mich  as 
hl^h  m*]\iit^]^.  But  the  ^tatutorj'  provisions  uiMin  tbe  subject  of  tbe  klnder- 
l?urtcn  make  it  clear  that  tlie  legii^lurure  has  not  made  the  i^ame  a  i^mrt  of 
the  "  system  of  common  schools,  hy  which  a  free  school  sliall  be  kept  np  and 
sirptHiHed  lu  each  district  at  least  six  niimths  in  evei'y  year,''  which,  hy  section 
B  of  Jirttcle  0  of  the  const  Itu  I  ion,  the  Je?flsluture  it?  required  to  provide,  but,  nt 
most,  has  mode  It  only  a  part  of  the  ** public  school  system*'  dcscrlhtHl  In 
Bi^^tioii  fl  of  tbe  Siime  article.  In  the  same  way  that  high  pcbouls,  evenlajj 
ficbiMiIs,  normal  a<'ho*3iR,  and  technical  sebwda  establiished  dlre<*tly  Uy  the 
b?)^iMliHui'e  nr  Uy  mujiicipiil  or  district  autbority  are  parts  of  such  public  scIkmjI 
ByKlenu  The  I  wo  cunstltntional  provisions  cited,  taken  together,  contemplate 
tl)  Itie  es^labliHhrnent  of  a  uniform  i^yKiem  of  '* common  scbofd^,"*  including 
i«itcl>  tlie  primary  and  grammar  schools,  which  shall  be  applicable  and  mati- 
dat'iry  lu  every  s^'hiKil  district  of  the  Stale,  as  to  which  »li  hjcal  or  spe<"ial 
liiws  jire  ex|»ressfsly  forbidden  (cow^titutlou,  sidid.  27,  sec,  25,  art.  4|,  and  rn 
the  sup|K>rt  of  which  the  entire  revenue  derived  from  tlic  state  sctiool  fnud 
and  the  general  state  school  tax  shall  be  exclusively  applied;  and  {2\  the 
estnhlislmicnt,  either  hy  the  legislature  or  tjy  mnnicipal  or  district  authority, 
under  statu U*s  authorizing  the  same,  of  otlier  Bchr>ols,  such  as  high  and  teeh- 
niciil  schools.  wbU'li,  however,  can  In  no  degree  be  sup|>orteil  frtnu  the  state 
school  fund,  hut  mtist  obtain  their  whole  snpixjrt  frinn  oli>er  s*Hirces.  The 
intent hm  of  the  framers  of  the  ciavstltntion  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
nf  the  state  si'bfxd  fund  and  the  general  state  i?cImm>I  tax  excl naively  to  the 
eiipiKirt  of  tbe  schools  include*:!  in  the  first  class  mentioned  alM>ve»  via,  those 
which  are  known  as  '*commf»n  Bcbools^'  and  which  hy  the  constitution  are 
required  to  l»e  maintained  lu  every  dlstrfet  of  the  8tate,  Is  too  clear  to  admit 
of  questioiL 

Coudiig  to  a  consideration  of  the  only  existing  statutory  provisions  relative 
to  kindergarten  Reboots,  we  thid  the  following,  vtK,  se<:tlan  Ifi):?,  Political  Tode^ 
providej*  that  *'tbe  pubMc  schools  of  California,  otlier  than  those  supported 
eitcluslvf^ly  tiy  the  Ktate,  shall  be  chkssed  as  high  schools,  technical  Bchoal^ 
aud  grammar  and  primary  schools  [imiudhig  kindergarten  clatflta],  and  no 
teMcber  shall  lie  employed  to  tt^ach  tu  any  school  If  the  certificate  held  hy  tbe 
teacber  is  of  a  grade  hclow  that  of  the  *«*hi>id  or  class  to  be  taught:  ♦  *  * 
t'rotidrti^  That  notidng  herein  coulaine^l  shall  he  construed  as  prohibiting  tbe 
employment  of  any  pei'aim  holding  n  valid  H|»eciai  certllieate  for  kindergarten 
work  heretofore  granted  •  *  •  as  a  teacber  in  any  kindergarten  class  of  a 
printary  scIk><»1  •  *  *."  Section  Hit*::,  pontieal  Code,  provides  that  **  every 
Bi^bool,  unlcNS  oihentvise  provideil  hy  law,  must  he  ojHni  for  tbe  adudsslon  of 
all  cblldreTi  between  l]  and  21  years  of  age  residing  in  the  district:  •  ♦  • 
Prtjvvicd,  That  In  cities  and  t<>wn8  iu  wliich  the  klndergarlen  has  been  adopted 
or  may  bereiifter  he  adopted  as  part  of  the  public  primary  schools,  cblldreu 
may  be  adndtted  to  sueh  kindergarten  classes  at  the  age  of  4  yenrs/'  •  •  • 
Soctlou  KilT.  Political  Ccnle.  provides  that  "the  i^owers  aud  duties  of  trustees 
of  j*chool  districts  and  of  hoards  of  education  in  cities  are  as  follows:  •  ♦  • 
Xlnth,  Tit  exclude  frotu  schoids  children  under  0  years  of  age:  Prori^td,  That 
in  cities  and  towjis  In  which  the  kindergarten  has  been  ador*tefl,  or  may  here- 
after lie  adoptt^l,  as  a  t>art  of  the  public  primary  scliools.  children  may  be 
adndtted  to  j«uch  kindergarten  classes  at  the  age  of  4  years.*' 

These  are  tbe  only  provlsloim  relative  to  the  klndergarlen  that  are  to  be 
fonnd  In  our  statutes.     They  show  at  most  an  inteuttun  on  the  iMirt  of  the 
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legislature  to  authorize  tbe  mHlritenaoce  by  any  district,  tit  Its  optiDn,  of  ki 

der garters  ehissei?  for  tbe  dolug  of  a  special  work  jirel  1ml miry  to  tlie  I)eg1nnti] 
of  what  is  generally  designated  ns  primary  schcH>l  work.  The  fuel  Ibaf  it 
entirely  optional  with  any  district  to  do  or  not  to  do  this  preliminary  siiecial 
w*ork  is  alone  .s«tfk"iei*t  to  e:xelwde  kindergurten  clas-ses  fr*ini  the  tint  form  and 
njfindatory  system  of  common  schools  called  for  hy  section  5  of  article  9  of 
the  eon stitu flan  r  and,  eoijseauenlly,  from  tlie  term  "*  primary  and  grammar 
BchrxiH''  as  those  words  are  used  In  section  6  of  the  same  article,  in  relation 
to  the  nse  which  may  be  made  of  the  general  state  scbool  fuada,  and  relegate 
them  to  tbrtt  portion  of  the  "public  school  system"  which  includes  schiKJls 
constituted  by  munlcliml  or  district  authority  and  malataioed  from  otiier 
sonrcos.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  fact  that  the  legislature  may  have  declared 
that  when  the  kindergarten  is  adopted  by  any  district  it  shall  be  a  iiart  of 
the  public  primary  schools,  is  unavailing,  ®o  far  as  the  question  under  con- 
sideration Is  eoneemed.  Such  a  dechi ration  might  make  It  a  part  of  the  put»llc 
school  ifiystem,  maintainable  from  otlier  sources  than  the  state  fund,  but 
could  not  operate  to  bring  It  within  the  uniform  and  mandatory  system  of 
common  schools  applicable  in  every  district,  and  to  the  support  of  which  the 
general  state  funds  must  be  exclnslvely  applied,  any  more  than  could  a  declara- 
tion [ri  regard  to  a  technical  or  bljxli  sctiool  established  by  a  district,  to  the 
effe«:t  that  the  same,  If  establishecl,  shall  be  a  part  of  the  iJuhllc  grammar 
schouls^  make  such  school  a  part  of  such  system.  It  must  be  borne  In  tii!a<l 
that  we  are  not  lu  any  way  questioning  the  jwwer  of  the  legislature  to  add  to  or 
take  from  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  **  common  scbiKils"  of 
the  State,  but  are  sluiply  discussing  the  status  of  a  system  useful  onJy  for 
the  training  of  children  who  have  not  attained  tlie  ordinary  schtjo!  age,  whJuh 
it  Is  left  optional  with  a  district  to  adopt  or  not  to  adopt.  In  Its  relation  to  the 
**  couunon  schools**  of  the  State,  to  which  alone  any  portion  of  the  general 
state  fund  may  be  devotetl,  and  our  conclusion  is  that  It  Is  no  more  a  imrt 
of  sni  h  conmion  schools  than  Is  the  high  or  technical  schoc^L  Under  them?  cir- 
cumstances the  case  of  Stockton  School  District  v*  Wright,  suf^ra,  is  ctmclwsire 
against  plafntlfTa  claim. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  decision  In  SinnoU 
r.  Co  1  on  1  bet,  supra.  That  case  Involved  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  a 
teacher  holding  a  siieclal  cert i Ilea te  for  kindergarten  work  to  W*  \mld  for  her 
services  In  teaching  kindergarten  classes  from  the  **  granimar  and  primary 
st^liool  fund  '*  of  the  city  of  San  Jose,  which  fund  consisted  of  money  Icvlrd 
and  collected  by  said  city  for  school  purposes  within  Its  Umlls  other  thiJa 
for  the  nmintenance  of  high  schools.  The  kindergarten  system  had  t»een 
adopti?d  by  the  city  board  of  education  as  a  sp*H'lai  study  to  be  taught  In  the 
public  schools  of  said  city.  There  was  no  question  In  that  case  as  to  whether 
the  kindergarten  so  adopte*!  had  become  a  [mrt  of  tite  "common  school  sys- 
tem "  of  the  Htate,  for  tlie  suinjort  of  which  general  state  sf*hiH>l  nioney  could 
be  used*  and  that  question  was  In  no  way  dlsciisseiV  The  decision.  In  e<Tw*t» 
gt>es  simply  this  fa r^ that  when  a  city  has  adopt*M  this  sjieclal  system,  the 
kindergarten  l5e<'omes  a  part  of  the  primary  schools  of  nuch  city,  to  t'  r 

that  it  may  Jegnlly  be  maintained  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  city.  Just  :i 

or  tec-hnical  schotd  may  be  so  maintained^  and  dmm  not  comi*el  a  j^^  .,,...-... u 
that  the  adoption  by  a  district  of  this  sjieclal  system  makes  It  a  fiart  of  the 
**  c^immon  schools  *'  of  the  State,  or  a  part  of  the  "  primary  schools  **  of  the  State, 
within  the  meaning  of  those  words  as  used  in  the  constitution.  To  construe 
the  decision  as  warranting  any  such  conclusion  would^  in  our  Judgment,  make 
it  clearly  opiw)sed  to  the  |ilain  intent  of  the  constitution.  We  are  IncUned  to 
the  opinion  that  the  language  of  section  6  of  article  9  of  the  const Itnt Ian  is 
broad  enough  to  authorise  provision  by  the  legislature  for  the  estiiT"  '  I 
by  districts,  at  their  option,  of  kindergarten  schools,  as  a  part  of  i 
schmil  system  of  the  Htate^  suj^porled  from  other  sriurces  than  getji...^  ,-.  ^;c 
school  money.  At  any  rate,  there  is  therein  no  express  prohlhitlou  of  any 
such  provision,  axid  Ihe  case  of  Sinuott  %\  Colombet,  supra,  Is  anthorlly  for 
the  proi>osltion  that  tills  may  be  donc> 

The  eoDCluston  we  have  re^iched  probably  avoids  all  constitutional  objee- 
tlons  that  may  he  snccessfnlly  made  to  the  legislation  relattte  to  the  ktndcr- 
garten,  Construefl  In  this  way,  such  legislation  does  not  conflict  with  thn 
requirements  of  the  Cfmstitutlou  for  a  uniform  system  of  common  s  '      '     'i 

every  district  of  Ihe  State,   for  which  alone  the  general  state  s^^ti 

shall  be  used.     This  construction,  we  think,  also  overcomes  the  objt^^c;,. .1 

if  file  Jclndergart^  law  is  applicable  only  to  '*citlefi  and  towuB."  It  Is  violative 
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of  other  provisions  of  the  constitution  reJ«tive  to  local  or  upeclal  laws.  Reg«rd- 
U\i£  till*  kindi-rpirttms  as  a  spwiol  mode  of  i?ducatitjii,  to  b^  fldopietl  anil  mnta- 
talned  at  tbeir  owd  expense  by  sucb  eoniin unities  as  desire  them^  tliere  appear 
to  be  naturiii  aud  tntrlnsic  reasons  whicli  would  warn\nt  leKisiation  malifiig 
prtJviMfou  for  their  eBtuh^i^hment  in  cities  and  town  a,  for  we  can  nnt  couceh'e 
that  there  eon  Id  be  any  demand  for  or  any  poseiblHty  of  the  sneeetssfnl  prac- 
tlml  working  of  sueh  a  aystem  outatde  of  the  centers  of  population,  anch  a» 
cities  and  towns,  where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  children  of  liiuder- 
i?arten  n^  near  enough  to  the  school  to  avail  themeR?lve8  of  the  privilege 
thereof. 

The   alternative  writ  of  mandate  heretofore  jsiued  is  discharged  and  the 
appiitation  for  a  iieremptory  writ  ifi  denied* 
We  concur: 

McFABtAirn,  J. 

Yak  Dyke,  J. 

Het^shaw,  J. 

IjOEIOATI,   J. 

Beatty,  J. 
Shaw,  J.p  deeming  himself  diequnllfled,  doeei  not  participate  In  the  foregoing* 
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V,  New  York. 

I  O'Connor  r.  IlCTidHck,  Bcbool  rnistpf.  et  a  I.    (Court  of  Appoain  of  N^w  York*  April   17, 

1900).  77  N.  E„  61 LM 

Appeal  from  supreme  courts  atJpellate  division,  fourth  det«irtment. 

Action  by  Nora  O'Connor  against  Patrick  Hendrlck.  tniMce  ot  school  district 
No.  f>.  t^wn  of  IJma,  and  otliers.  From  a  judgment  of  the  appellate  division 
im\  N,  Y,  Supp.,  IGl,  100  App,  Dlv„  361),  affirming  the  Judgment  in  fav€>r  of 
defendants,  plaintiff  appeals.     Affirmed. 

The  phiintiff  and  FJissabeth  E.  Dowd,  being  tencJiers  duly  lieenBed  to  teach 
in  the  fomnion  Rchools  of  this  State*  entered  into  contracts  with  the  board  of 
trustees  of  ^^hool  district  No,  9,  In  ttie  town  of  Lima,  county  of  Llvlnguton,  in 
the  autumn  of  1902,  to  teach  in  the  public  iichool  of  said  district  for  a  term  of 
thirty-ftlx  consecntlve  weekei  at  a  sjieclfled  rate  of  compensation.  While  so 
engaifcd  In  teaching  they  wore  the  distinctive  dreaa  or  costume  of  a  rellgtoni 
society  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  they  were  mem* 
hcrji,  which  society  in  known  as  the  **  Order  of  tlie  Sister h*>od  of  Ht.  Jt*seph.*' 
On  May  2S,  1903,  the  state  sui)erintendent  of  puhUc  instruction  promulgated  a 
de<*lHinn  made  by  him  upon  an  apT>eai  under  the  ctaisoiidate*!  schcM>l  law  iT^w*s 
18fM,  p.  1278,  chap,  556,  title  14),  tn  which  he  declared  that  the  wearing  of  an 
unusual  dress  or  garb,  worn  exclusively  by  memtjers  of  one  reilgions  denomina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  indicating  membership  In  that  denomination,  by  the 
liMchers  In  the  public  schools  during  school  hours  while  teaching  therein,  con* 
ii^^tes  a  sectarian  Influence  and  the  teaching  of  a  dcnominatlouaj  tenet  or 
floetrhie,  which  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in.  The  decision  further  declared  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  at*hool  authorities  to  require  auch  teachers  to  discontinne 
the  wearing  of  such  dress  or  garb  while  to  the  public  Bchool  room  and  lu  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  teachers  therein,  and  it  directed  Patrick  Hendrick, 
one  of  the  defendants  herein,  as  sole  trustee  of  sehiiol  district  No.  9,  in  the 
town  of  Lima,  Llvingt^ton  County,  to  notify  the  plaintiff  and  Elizabeth  E,  Dowd 
forthwith  to  disicontlnue,  during  the  school  hours  of  each  school  day,  the  wearing 
of  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  aiaterhood  to  which  they  l>eIongeti  and  com* 
nmnde<l  him  to  dlsm!BS  them  If  they  refuse*!  to  comply  with  this  recjuiremetit. 
On  May  2fl,  1903,  the  said  Tatriek  Hendrick  notlflcHl  the  plaintiff  antl  Elizal*eth 
E,  I>owd  of  the  contents  of  the  decision.  Notwithstanding  this  notification  they 
coutinuetl  to  teach  Bchool  wearing  the  prohibited  mrb  up  to  June  19, 1903,  which 
was  the  emi  of  the  at^hooi  year*  Mr,  Hendrick,  the  school  trustee,  df^es  not 
apiiear  to  have  made  any  effort  to  remove  or  dlamiisa  them.  The  present  action 
w&B  brought  agalnat  him  by  the  plaintiff,  In  her  own  behalf  and  as  as^gnee  ot 
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the  cltiUii  of  Elizabeth  E.  L>owd,  to  recover  a  b;iJaiK"t*  of  $TJ>,20  -h^->-'1  ►  ■  *^ 
ilup  under  tUelr  lYmtrmMw  with  the  Ri^'hool  ilisirUi.     Mr*  Hendrk ;  i 

the  groimd  Mint  the  pUnmtiff  aud  her  asssigwor  bad  lost  aO  right  t^  . 
IhhiK  "iiih^r  their  coatracts  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the.r  had  eoutinae*i  to 
wi'iiT  tlie  ttistluctivt*  i^ostniiie  of  thf»  reH^ioiis  sisterhood  to  whJrh  tbey  tioloriircil* 
wliSlo  onpifc'ed  In  teachinir*  after  they  had  recelveil  notiee  of  the  tifon'Siiid 
deeJs^Ton  of  the  Htrtte  mit>erliitemieiit  of  iJtibilc  iDBtriJelioti,  Tlu^  other  defemlnntfi, 
who  were  taxi^iiyers^  aUowed  to  iQterveDe  at  their  own  lusUun  e,  uls**  IntertH'H^Hl 
mi  liuswer  gettlni:  i\\t  a  ^^inillar  defense.  The  ca^^e  was  trlei.4  by  couneirt  witbciut 
II  jury  bi^fotG  a  jtiatlce  of  the  suprerae  court*  who  held  that  the  jiljiintjff  wnn 
eutitled  to  recover  $25*20,  belug  the  auM>uut  of  the  coiii[*enBation  of  the  twa 
teachers  wbleh  bad  been  earned^  but  not  ijald,  prior  to  the  time  when  tbry  wev*' 
notified  of  the  m^perlntendeist's  decision.  He  held,  however,  that  the  plain  lift 
and  her  tiBslpior  were  not  entitled  to  recover  for  any  ^rxices  renderctl  diirliig 
the  thrtH!  w^eeks  in  which  they  continued  to  teach  after  the  declsitm  of  the 
miperluteudeat  bad  been  brought  to  their  attention.  From  the  Judgiueut  reii* 
deral  at  the  trial  term  the  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  appellate  division,  wher* 
that  judKnaent  has  been  affirmed  by  a  divided  court, 

Wii.LARD  liAiiTu^:TT,  J,  (after  Stating  the  facta).  The  real  quef^tion  In  this 
ease  Is  whether  the  plaintiff  and  the  pbihitlfT's  asslj^^or  lost  ttieir  rlifbt  to  any 
ftirther  conipeufiation  under  their  contract  of  service  as  teai^hcrs  by  rcaw^in  of 
Iheir  refui^l  to  comply  with  a  regulation  eslablii^hed  by  theKtaie  Buiierintetidt*ut 
of  t>wbHc  liietruetiou*  whieh  in  effect  prohibited  teacher?!  from  wearing  n  dl»- 
tiuetlve  religions  garb  while  euKaged  in  the  work  of  teach ln)^^  The  order  made 
liy  the  Kuperintendent  on  the  subject  wftB  in  fortn  the  decision  of  an  Mf>iw*ftL 
The  eon]3olIdated  school  law  as  then  in  force  provideii  for  certain  :i'  h 

the  state  «uperintendent  of  publie  InBtructlon  by  any  person  eoneeivin  r 

aggrieved  In  eonRe*iuence  of  any  decision  made  by  various  ofMcers,  hn  iiiisj[t^  u 
dtHnjiion  hy  the  tru^teen  of  any  district  in  payini*  any  tejieher.  (Laws,  181)1, 
ji.  1278.  chap.  55*1,  title  14*  sec*  1,)  One  Alfred  K*  1  bites  prosecuted  an  npiiciil 
under  the  statute  to  review  the  action  of  Putrlck  Hendrlck  a?^  school  trni*tce 
of  school  district  No,  9,  in  the  towTi  of  T^inia,  in  employing  the  philullfl"  tuid 
Klistjibeth  R  Dowd  as  teachers,  and  alJoiviag  them  to  teach  while  wenrlnj? 
the  dlstluctive  dress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religious  order  known  a^  ttie 
**  Sisterhood  of  St  Joseph,"  and  It  was  upon  this  a]>j»enl  thiit  the  sni^^ 
tendent  promulgated  the  order  prohibiting  teachers  from  weartug  thi^  i^*^ 
in  qiiestion  while  engaj^red  in  the  actual  work  of  teach! ug.     NeHhi^r  tin      '  i 

nor  P^Hzaheth  K,  Dowd  was  a  party  to  the  proceedings  thus  brimght  ^  ? 

^superintendent,  nor  dfies  It  appear  tiiat  they  had  any  laiowkHige  of  U.  ^^  ..i.  i 
wfiH  ptMiding.  It  is  plain,  therefai^,  that  U  eoukl  hsivi*  li^jd  tiu  elTect  upon  thH 
rights  conshlered  ns  a  judicial  decision  or  prior  adjudication.  It  et*enis  to  m^' 
however,  that  it  may  t>e  and  should  he  vlew*ed  in  another  llghl,  and,  if  tljus  re- 
garded, that  It  eoustitutetl  a  rule  of  conduct  which  the  plaintiff  and  her  fellow- 
tcaeher  were  bound  to  obey.  Although  a  declslcm  !u  form,  it  was  in  fact  a 
regulation  In  regard  to  the  management  of  the  eommcm  m^liofjlg  which  the 
si*lierluteadent  had  the  right  to  establish,  provided,  only,  that  it  wfis  rcji*i»nal>lc 
in  Itf^  eharacter  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  hiws  of  the  state  vt  public  j*<>llcy. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  Is  no  exjircfis  grant  of  nntborlty  to  the  ^tn\» 
su J lerln tendent  of  public  iustrnction  (now  the  comndssiloner  of  iHlumtlon  und 
nniriciitlon  act.  Laws  1904»  p,  04,  chap,  40)  in  the  cmi*>IUluttHl  bc1i*^>1  inw' 
to  establish  regulations  as  to  the  management  of  the  conim*in  sehcMiis,  the 
existence  of  a  general  i^ower  of  supervision  on  his  part  over  stich  ««iiii>ols  is 
clenrty  Implied  In  many  parts  of  the  statute,  Amonir  other  tilings  he  Wiis  re- 
iinlrt^,  so  far  as  he  could  consistently  with  bla  other  duties,  to  visit  such  of 
the  ci»n»nion  schools  as  he  saw  flt^  and  hitiutre  Into  ttieir  courtao  of  hisiructioi 
managemt^nt,  and  discipline,  and  advise  and  eu  con  rage  the  pupil  si,  tetichcrs,  an 
tifficers  thereof,  (CouiHjlidated  school  law,  lifiws  18l>4,  p.  11^5,  fha|>.  Hr 
tltJe  1,  sec,  8.)     The  trtatute  further  prescribed  that  he  should  isnhmlt  to  t 

legislature  an  annual  report  cc^ntaining,  among  other  things,  **a  f5tati ■"' 

the  <xMTdition  of  the  comniftn  schools  of  the  State,  and  of  all  other  ml  i 

llMtfltutlons  under   his  supervision,   and  sttbject  to  his  visitation   n> 
tendent/'     (Ijiws,  18D4,  p,  UH^,  chap.  SriO,  title  I,  aec.  9,  svjbd.  1,>     It  al 
gfive  htm  the  power  to  remove  any  school  commissioner  or  other  achnot  oftti 
whenever  It  should  be  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  any  such  twi  ■ 
missiouer  hod  been  gnllty  of  any  willful  violation  or  neglect  of  duty  ' 
statute  or  of  **  willfully  disobeyitig  au^  decision,  order,  or  regulntlou      .-r  jw 
^nperiutendeut.     (Title  1,  sec,  13*) 
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Tile  mithortty  to  remove  «n  ollleer  for  the  wlltfuJ  dissobedlence  of  fi  regulation 
of  the  f*ui>erinteodeivt  D4i<'ei^^irily  Implk^ii  a  iMjwer  on  the?  fiyrt  of  the  sujierin- 
tendent  to  amke  legiilotloiis:  iiiid,  uh  hafe  alrendy  been  su^estod,  if  tlie  suiH*rin- 
tendent  fKisse^i*ed  ttie  imwer  to  i^sUibliaU  rt^gulolions  in  reijnrd  to  the  inarmir<v 
meut  of  the  (.*<mimon  fichools,  the  courts  will  not  prouonuce  8uch  regolatlona 
Invalid  UQlei^s  they  are  utilawful  or  iinreaM>nfible.  In  ftiriving  at  a  deternilna- 
tion  as  to  its  validity  a  retriilatlon  in  reference  to  the  monagement  of  the  conv 
moil  schooJf^  established  by  an  officer  under  statutory  authority  Ss  to  be  tested  by 
rules  similar  to  thoi?e  whiejj  would  aiiply  in  the  ciis^e  of  a  municipal  ordinance, 
as  to  wlileh  the  rule  \b  that  **  ordinancea  iwisBed  in  virtue  of  the  impllecl  jsower 
must  be  reasonable^  conswuiant  with  the  general  powers  and  purpt>&eB  of  the 
coriioration,  and  not  iacoiislwtent  with  the  laws  or  jx>hcy  of  the  State,*'  (I  Dil- 
lon'H  Muuieiiml  Corporations  (4th  Ed,),  section  310,)  The  rule  whicjj  st*ema 
to  be  applicabltf  here  was  en  u  acta  ted  and  applied  by  the  sujireme  court  of 
Illinois  lu  the  case  of  Rulison  t\  Post  (TO  111,,  5*37),  where  the  statutory  duties 
of  schLM>i  directors  were  under  consideration^  and  it  was  saJd :  "  In  the  per- 
fiirtnance  of  their  duty  in  carrying  the  law  Into  effect^  the  directors  may  pre- 
scribe pixtper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools  of  their 
district,  and  enforce  them.  They  may,  no  doubt,  classify  the  scliolars,  regulate 
their  Mudles  ami  their  deportment,  the  hours  to  be  taught,  liealdes  the  per- 
formance of  otiier  duties  necei^sary  to  promote  the  success  and  secure  the  well- 
beinj;  of  such  schools.  But  all  such  rules  and  reinilatlons  must  he  reasouablej 
and  calcnlaied  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  law — the  conferring  of  such  an 
^Hlucatlon  uiKin  all,  frc^  of  charge."  Another  case  involving  a  similar  quet^tion 
is  Trustees  of  Schools  n  People  (87  III.,  303,  20  Am,  Rep.,  55),  where  it  was 
held  that  a  regulation  by  sw^bool  trust e**s  excluding  a  pupil  from  a  high  school 
because  his  father  did  not  wish  him  to  study  grammar  therein  was  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  and  could  not  be  enforced. 

We  are  tlius  brought  to  the  question  whether  in  this  State  a  regulation  is  to 
he  deemed]  nnrt*asonalife  wiilch  pftjhibits  teachers  tn  the  common  schools  from 
wearing  a  distinctively  religious  garb  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
In  my  opinion  it  can  not  Justly  be  so  regardcnh  *' Neither  tlie  State/'  fiays  the 
constitution,  **  nor  any  subdivision  therec»f,  shall  use  its  property  or  credit  or  any 
public  monfc%  or  authorize  or  i)ermit  either  to  he  «sed,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In 
aid  or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examination  or  inspection,  of  any  school  or 
Institntion  of  letirnlng  wholly  or  In  part  under  the  control  or  direction  of  any 
religious  denomination,  or  tn  which  any  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  Is 
taught."  (Constitution,  art.  0,  sec.  4.)  Here  we  have  the  plainest  pos- 
sible declaration  of  the  public  policy  of  the  State  as  opposed  to  the  prevalence 
of  sei^tarian  influences  in  the  public  schools^  The  regulation  established  by  the 
state  su  t  >er  intend  en  t  of  public  instruction  through  the  agency  of  bis  order  In 
the  Bates  apT>eal  is  in  accord  with  the  public  policy  thus  evidenced  by  the 
fundamental  law,  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  costume  worn 
by  the*!e  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  at  all  times  In  the  presence  of  their  pupils  would 
be  to  inspire  respect.  If  not  symptithy,  for  the  reilglous  denomination  to  %vhlcb 
they  so  manifestly  lielong.  To  thla  extent  the  influence  was  sectarian,  even  if 
it  did  iwt  amount  to  the  teaching  of  denominational  doctrine.  A  different  view 
was  taken  by  the  supreme  cotirt  of  Pennsrlvanla  in  the  case  of  Hv^ong  r.  School 
District  (im  Pa.,  G2r>,  P*54:  m  Atl.  482;  26  L.  R.  A.,  203;  44  Am.  St.  Rep,,  032)* 
where  It  was  held  that  school  districts  ndght  emiiloy  as  teachers  sl.sters  of  a 
religious  order  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  C^hnrch,  and  pemiit  them  while  teaching 
to  wear  the  garb  of  their  order,  provided  no  religious  sectarian  instruction 
should  tie  given,  nor  any  religious  sectarian  exercises  engaged  tn.  There  was  ii 
dissenting  opinion  in  that  case,  however,  strongly  reasoned  In  support  of  the 
conclusion  that  a  scIjooI  conducted  similarly  to  that  in  the  cose  at  bar  was  in 
effect  dominated  by  sectarian  influence.  The  teachers,  said  Mr,  Justice  WO- 
iJams  in  this  dissenting  opinion,  '*come  into  the  schocds,  not  as  common -school 
teachers  or  as  civilians,  but  as  the  reprHSentntlves  of  a  pai'ticular  order  In  a 
perticular  church,  whose  lives  have  been  dedicated  to  religious  work  under  the 
direction  of  that  church.  Now,  the  point  of  the  objection  is  not  that  their 
religion  disqualitled  them.  It  does  noh  Nor  is  It  thought  that  church  mem- 
bership diequallfie«3  them.  It  does  not.  It  is  not  that  holding  an  ecclesiastical 
office  or  iKisltiou  dlsquallfles,  for  It  does  noL  It  Is  tlie  Introduction  into  ttie 
schools  as  teachers  of  i>ersouB  who  are  by  their  striking  and  distinctive  eccle- 
siastical robes  necessarily  and  constautly  asserting  their  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular church,  and  In  a  religious  order  within  that  church,  and  the  subjection 
of  their  lives  to  the  direction  and  control  of  Its  oMcers^*^ 
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A8  to  I  lie  reaeonableness  of  the  regulation  prolilblting  the  use  of  a  f^*^^' 
religious  gnrb  by  teachers  Id  tlie  common  t^elioola,  snuie  other  oon^ 
may  lie  nientlomxU  It  niuBt  lie  coocetled  that  some  couiro!  over  tJie  b;ii  ..l...,  i,t»^ 
of  tencbets  Is  esgoutlnl  to  the  proper  contiuct  of  such  schools.  Thus  groti?8<4iie 
vagaries  In  eostmue  could  not  he  peniiittecl  without  being  destruetlve  of  good 
order  and  disc^lpliae.  Ho^  also,  It  would  be  manifestly  proper  to  prohibit  the 
wearing  of  badges  calculated  ou  particular  occasions  to  coaPtHnte  cause  of 
offense  to  n  considerable  number  of  pupils,  ;ia,  for  exumple,  the  display  of 
orange  ribbons  lu  a  public  school  in  a  Itonian  Catliolfc  commnaltj*  oii  July  12. 
It  is  feugjrested  in  the  brief  of  the  iearned  counsel  for  the  appellant  that  If  the 
state  siijicrinteudeut  could  order  these  teachers  to  refrain  from  wearing  tbeir 
distinctive  religious  costumes  he  could  Just  as  lawfully  direct  them  to  don  a 
dre^^  of  any  other  pattern,  or  compel  a  teacher  to  remove  a  gown  l>ecause  It 
was  too  plain  or  too  gay,  or  that  he  might  order  the  principal  to  cut  off  his 
beard  or  color  his  mustache.  The  obvious  answer  to  these  suggestions  and 
otiiers  of  a  similar  character  is  that  no  regulation  would  be  valid  which  was 
manifestly  unreiisonable,  because  it  would  then  be  unauthorized  by  law* 

The  views  which  have  already  been  expressed  substantia Hy  disfjose  of  all  the 
points  argued  in  behalf  of  the  appellant,  as  well  as  those  sugpcsted  in  the  dis- 
sentiug  opinion  below,  except  the  proposition  that  the  8tnte  superintendent  had 
no  right  to  annul  a  valid  contract  between  a  teacher  and  the  school  district  by 
whTcb  she  was  employed.  The  proimsition  la  correct,  but  it  has  no  application 
in  the  present  case,  because  a  contract  between  the  trustees  and  the  teacher 
of  a  common  school  Is,  by  Implication,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  suj^erintend- 
ent  to  make  reasonable  regulations  as  to  the  management  of  the  school.  Thla 
being  the  case,  the  superintendent  dc»es  not  annul  a  valid  contract  by  Insisting 
that  such  reasonable  regulations  shall  be  observed,  for  by  entering  into  the 
contract  the  teacher  assumes  the  Implied  obligation  to  obey  snch  regulations. 

It  follows  that  the  judgment  appealed  from  should  be  affirmed  with  coats, 
In  reaching  this  result,  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  underst<M»d  as  acqtdesctni 
In  that  part  of  the  opinion  below  In  which  It  is  assertect  that  *'  these  sister 
should  never  be  permitted  to  teach  in  our  public  sch<x>1s.**  There  is  no  rons 
either  in  morals  or  In  law  why  they  or  any  other  ipia lifted  perM«i3  should  nc 
be  albiwcd  thus  to  teach,  wlaatever  may  be  their  religious  eoovlctions,  pro^^ 
vided  that:  they  do  not  by  their  acts  as  teacher  promote  any  denototnational 
doctrine  or  tenet 


VL  Texas- 


[Church  V.  Bullock  et  *U  <Sup»ni*  Ctrarl  of  Tciw^  April  8,  lft08>,  1<)9  S.  W.,  llfij 

Error  to  court  of  civil  appeals  of  fifth  supreme  Judicial  district. 

Mandamus  by  E.  H*  Church  and  others  against  W*  L.  Bullock  and  *>thei%H 
board  of  trustees  of  an  independent  rn^hooi  district,  to  command  the  tri 
desist  from  conducting  certain  exercises  in  the  schools.    There  was  a  t 

of  tbe  court  of  civil  appeals  UOCi  S,  W.,  ^OQTy)  affirming  a  jutlgment  fur  at^tuiia- 
ants,  and  plaint  iff  a  bring  error.     Affirmed. 

BaowN,  J>,  we  adopt  the  following  statement  of  the  case  and  the  conclusloni^ 
of  fact  nuule  by  the  liouorable  court  of  civil  apijeals: 

"This  is  an  action  for  mandamus  brought  in  the  district  court  by  ajipellees, 
against  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  school  of  the  city  of  Corslcnnfl 
appellees  commanding  said  trustees  to  desist  from  conducting  certain  exenns 
In  said  school  which  are  alleged  to  be  reltgious  and  sectarian,     Defeuilaat 
answere^l  by  general  denial  and  siieciallyi.  In  s»»hstance,  that  said  exercises  wer 
neither  religious  nor  sectarian  in  the  sense  probibitetl  by  the  constitution  opl 
laws  of  this  State.    A  trial  before  the  court  without  a  jury  resnUai  In  favor  f>fl 
d'efendauts,  and  the  plalutifTs  appeal.     The  evidence  shows  that  E.  H,  t^hurch 
does  not  believe  in  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  that  J,  B.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Llta 
Garrity  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  M,  Cohen  and  Abe  Le vine  are  .T*'v\  h      ah 
of  said  parties  have  children  and  are  patrons  of  said  stchool.     Mrs.  Gai  1 

E.  H.  Church  had  protested  to  said  trustees  and  teachers  against  the  c< 
of  said  exercises*     Jackson,  Cohen,  and  Levlne  had   made  no   protcNi,     T  lift  J 
protest  made  had  been  disregarded  by  said  trustees  and  their  action  sustnlnc^J 
liy  the  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction.    Said  exercises  were  con-i 
ducted  In  pursuance  of  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  iKmn!  of  schtxill 
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tmiteee  of  the  city  of  Corslcana*  v!e,  *  Wheri?as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of 
acHool  trustees  of  tlie  Independent  «ch<wl  dlRtrlct  of  the  cHy  of  i'orsieiinat  tt 
would  tend  to  draw  tiie  attention  of  ttie  pupils  away  from  other  affnirs*  and 
eoneentrate  it  upon  the  m^hool  work  mul  would  also  tend  toward  an  u|»lift  of 
the  moral  towe  of  the  student  bfxly,  to  have  the  dally  seBsloiis  of  *tur  s^imolR 
b^in  with  appropriate  **o|)euing  ejcercist*^,"  therefore  he  it  resohx-nl  by  Raid 
bckard  that  the  hoard  will  view  with  favor  the  inauguration  hy  the  anperln- 
teodeiit  of  a  niornlag  '*opeuinir  exercise*'  in  the  hly:h  sehot>l  and  hi  all  the 
rooma  of  the  several  ward  fjchools.  in  which  a  short  pafisage  of  the  Bible  niay 
he  read,  wllhont  conimQnt,  by  the  teachers  In  charire.  the  I^rd*s  Prayer  re<.'ttL*il 
in  cfincert,  and  aj^propHate  *ioaKS  mmg  by  the  pui)ll8.  It  in  not  Intended  hy  tlie 
boardr  however,  to  herein  prescribe  the  character  of  »vicii  opening  exercinefl, 
hut  Ih  FlmpJy  desired  to  indlcnte  to  the  superintendent  and  teachers  that  any 
reas<mahle  res:n  tat  ions  In  regard  to  »«cli  morning  exercises  along  the  linefl 
above  Indieate^l,  establlBlied  by  the  su  pterin  tend  cnt  will  have  the  sanction  and 
approbation  of  the  board/  The  exercises  coniphiinefl  of  are:  *  The  most  of  the 
teachers  (but  not  ali  of  them)  read  every  morning  from  the  Hihle  to  their 
classes,  and  the  pnplls  in  almost  every  room  are  invited  to  join  in  the  recital 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in  all  the  rooms  songs  are  sung  hy  the  pupils,  usually 
patriotic  songs  such  as  ^VAmerica,*'  and  the  songs  uicualiy  found  in  the  music 
books  used  in  the  public  schoola  of  Texas*  Thes^  exercises  are  t>reftc*rf het i  hy 
the  superintendent  of  the  city  icUools  under  and  hy  virtue  of  the  resolution 
shown  above,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  order  of  every  day*  and  all 
children  attending  the  pufilic  schools  of  Corsica na  are  expected  to  he  present 
during  such  exercises,  and  are  not  excused  the  re  from,  and  are  marked  tardy 
if  not  present  when  such  exercises  liegln.  No  pnt>ilt  however,  fs  required  by  the 
teacher  In  charge  to  tiike  any  active  j^iersonal  iiart  In  such  exercises,  though  ail 
are  invited  hy  the  teachers  to  do  so,  the  pupils  are  not  required  hy  the  teaclicr 
to  rerieat  the  Li^rd's  Prayer  or  to  join  in  the  ^mgs  sung,  hut  are  invitefl  to  do 
so,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  a  gencrai  thing  nearly  all  [Hipils  join  in  the 
recital  of  the  Lords'  Prayer  and  hi  the  singing.  The  only  requirement  made 
and  enforcetl  in  the  opening  exerrijses  of  the  school  Is  that  the  pupil  shall  be 
present,  and  during  the  exercises  behave  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  only  jitti- 
tude  iir  jiosture  which  pupils  are  reqtiesttHl  to  atcsume  during  the  exerclsfS  la 
question  is  that  of  tmwing  the  head  during  the  T/*rd's  Prayen  and  this  is  not 
re<tulr<.*d  hy  the  teachers  of  the  pupils.'  Shife  the  said  o[>ening  exerciser  have 
been  held,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  schtmls  in  Sejitemher  lust,  the 
Feler^tlons  from  Ibe  Bible,  which  ha>e  been  rcftd  In  the  several  rooms  of  the 
schfHils,  have  been  prlnci|Milly  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  inchidlng 
KeJe(.^tiona  from  Psalms^  Proverbs,  and  some  of  I  he  oJd  familiar  stories  from 
the  fUd  Testament,  The  selections  read  from  the  New  Testament  are  usually 
the  sermon  on  ihe  mount  and  passages  of  like  tenor>  In  all  reading  the  Hihle 
nsefl  l»  King  Jameses  version.  Since  the  practice  of  reading  of  the  Bible  was 
begun  as  aforemiid  In  said  si^hools  the  reading  by  the  several  teachers  has  been 
witUout  comment,  explanation,  or  attempt  at  Interpretation  whatever, 

**J,  W.  Cantwell,  superintendent,  teattfl*^  in  referentv  to  the  character  of 
the  exerclsefi,  as  follows:  5!ome  of  the  teachers,  hut  ntit  all  of  them,  read  from 
King  Jameses  version  of  tlie  Bible,  without  comment,  select  imssages  from  the 
Old  Testament,  Psiilms*  and  Proverbs,  and  aliwi  read  ajiprojiriate  Bible  storie«, 
fll»o  read  from  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  In  the  New  Testament,  a$id  the  tpach- 
ers  repeat,  in  concert  with  the  children,  the  T^*rd's  Prayer,  and  slug  appropriate 
^ongs»  Witness  wanicfl  Ihe  teachers  not  to  n*ad  ,''.ny thing  that  would  l>e  objec- 
tionable from  tlie  New  Ti*s<t0ment.  The  songs  tlmt  have  been  sung  are  m«istly 
patriotic  and  sele<Me<l  froni  the  song  bookti  used  in  the  schools.  The  Bible 
stories  read  w*ere  such  as  the  life  of  Moses,  JosejtU,  and  the  other  historical 
characters  of  tiie  Bible,  It  was  discretionary^  with  the  superintendent  (wit- 
ness) as  to  wliat  iiortton  of  the  Bible  should  he  read,  and  he  instructed  the 
teachers  what  riiotild  and  should  not  be  read.  The  children  are  not  com|*elled 
to  Join  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer*  nor  to  join  in  the  4?inging,  hut  are  in- 
vlteil  to  do  go.  The  children  are  iDvtted  to  join  In  the  exercises,  but  are  not 
required  to  do  so.  They  are  not  required  to  rei>eat  the  Turd's  Prayer  or  join  In 
singing.  They  are  required  to  he  present,  and  are  marked  tardy  If  absent. 
The  purpoie  of  the  exercises  is  for  the  moral  Instruction  of  the  children.  They 
are  not  sectarian.  In  preparing  for  a  Christmas  celebration  in  the  jirlmary 
department,  in  the  room  of  Sflss  8allie  Eva?iR,  i^nne  songs  were  stmg  which 
were  objected  to  t)y  Rabbi  Stolultst  as  being  sectarian,  and  I  had  it  stopped. 
Witness  instructed  the  teachers  that  they  must  not  read  any  sectOwT^ix  Tjwk^s^»aH«v 
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-jBMp  the  Bill  Jo*  nm*  slug  imy  objt*etioimijle  songs.  The  tliililreri  nre  invited  to 
R%yiA  up  or  bow  their  heads  durtt^g  the  ref Hunting  of  the  Tjord's  Prn.ver.  hfit 
are  nor  forced  to  do  m.  They  are  expet^ted  to  he  < orderly  and  resj*e*^tful  ilurinjs 
the  exerciseH,  if  tUey  do  not  join  \n  them.  All  of  iht*  teachers*  do  not  hnve  The 
Ranie  exereisea.  Those  teacher*!  who  use  Ihe  Bihle  do  iM>t  always  do  sci.  but 
vriry  by  mihBtUnting  standard  w<irkB  of  lilffriitnri?,  Tlie  rmdhig  of  the  lllbie 
and  rDjH?atlnj:  of  the  Ijord's  Prajer  Is  not  enmimlsnry. 

*'The  ten  thswii^nments  of  error  prescMifed  hy  the  a|JiH»llantH  will  he  einiini«'e«l 
111  three  propojsU  ions^  to  wit :  il)  The  said  exercHs«fs  r  on  vertex!  tbi^  s<^lnw>lr«*Miu 
Into  a  place  of  worship*  within  the  intent  and  nii?«ninji?  of  wtvlkin  t5.  uri*  1.  of 
the  oonstltiitlon.  (2)  The  said  exercises  renderefl  the  pnhllc  schools  *  sectarlnn  * 
within  the  Inleat  and  meaning  of  section  7,  arttt^le  L  and  of  PP<*tlori  i\  arlick*  T. 
of  the  constitntSon*  {li)  The  said  exert*lses  cfinverted  the  ludtlie  schiwlK  Jnto  u 
Heet»  retljjtoUH  sixHety,  the<>lo»rieftl  or  renKiom^  aemlunry,  withlii  the  J  i* tent  Jiud 
me"  111  a  iT  of  section  7,  article  1,  of  the  const  i  tut  ion. 

**  Tiie  sections  of  the  constttiitlou  referred  to  Rre: 

*'  'AuT.  1,  w*c*  0.  All  nieii  have  a  natural  and  Indefeasible  right  to  worsbi[i 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  owa  conseleiices^  No  man  sbnll 
be  compelled  to  attend,  erect*  or  mipiiort  any  place  of  worship  or  to  toaSntaln 
iiiiy  ministry  against  his  consent.  No  human  authority  ought,  in  any  cose 
whatever^  to  conlrol  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  eouflctence  In  matter*i  o{ 
religion,  and  no  preference  shall  e%*er  be  given  by  law  to  isny  r**llgiouw  stH'ietj^ 
or  miHle  of  worshii*.  But  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  leglslnture  tf*  pnss  nuch 
laws  as  mny  he  necessary  to  protect  efjually  every  religious  dernaahiatitrti  Iti 
the  peaceable  eiijoyment  of  Itft  own  mode  *)f  public  worship* 

*■ '  Sicc^  7.  Ko  money  shall  be  appropriated  or  dnivm  froui  the  treasury  fur 
the  benefit  of  any  ssect  or  religions  ssociety.  thetilogleal  or  religious  i^endniiry, 
nor  sball  property  twJougIng  to  the  State  be  appropriated  for  niiy  mieh  pat- 
poses*' 

"  The  provisions  of  article  7,  section  5,  i^bite  to  the  school  fund*  and  pfoTld«| 
that  iKnio  of  said  moaey  <*hall  'ever  be  Hpi)roprhited  to  or  its<xi  f*»r  the  supt»c»rt^ 
of  nay  «c*ctaHan  KcJifKd/  *' 

AVe  will  consider  the  Ihri^  propciaitiona  upon  wbich  the  EilainHiTs  in  error  rest 
their  case  in  the  Inversae  order  of  their  statement  atjove. 

First,  Did  the  exerei**eR  complained  of  convert  the  public  schocds  Into  a  fleet,! 
reUgb^tts  society,  theological  or  religloiis  st'nihmrj' '/     {I)   It  1^  scarcely  nece**! 
siiry  to  discuss  the  tiroiwpition  that  the  eehool  was  converted  Intn  n  «e<'t,     Th#l 
word  *'  sect "  i»  defined  tn  the  standard  Dictlotiary  as  *U\  body  of  pi?r8tins  dta- 
tlng*iishet]  by  particularities  of  faith  aiid  practice  from  other  boiiie**  ond  adher- 
ing to  the  i?atne  general  system.*'     The  exercises  detailed  In  the  testintoay  In 
this  cjis^e  did  not  show  that  these  jKersons  were  assiKHated  together  in  any  way 
whatever  excejit  in  the  character  of  a  eonuuon  public  fi'ee  s(.^h<M)l.     (2)  **A  l^U- 
gtons  society  Is  a  voluntary  assfxdailon  of  Individuals  or  fainllleft  unlti^d  forj 
the  purpose  of  having  a  common   |>lrtce  of  worship  and   U)  ivrovide  n    pn^t^ 
teacher  to  Instruct  them  in  religious  dwtrJnes  and  duties,  and  to  admHdstef^ 
the  varUms  ordinances  of  religion/'— (2-4  Am,   and   Kug,   Kncy,   Law,   *Ji\  e<L, 
.H27.)     The  school*  under  the  evidence,  did  not  come  within  the  deiloition  of  a 
rellgiotm  society,     <3)   **A  seminary  is  a  place  of  eilncatUm     •     •     •     MfH?eIfic- 
ally  a  schocjl  for  the  e<iucation  of  men  for  the  prlestlaHKl  or  ndnlstry/' — (2S 
Am.  and  Eng.  Kucy,  Law,  2.^.)     A  seminary  lielug  *' a  place  of  etlumtlon**'  the 
adjectives  "  thetilogleal  or  religious"  ueci^ssariiy  give  to  It  the  meaning  of  a 
place  iiitH.*citica!ly  for  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  mlnlstrj*.  or  at  least  for 
Hh*  teachiuf;  nf  rellgiouH  d'M'trlTics.    The  words  are  commonly  so  u»ed.    The 
evident  Intention  of  the  convention  which  framt^l  the  constitution  was  to  pre* 
veut  the  leglsblure  from  endowing  atiy  such  religions  or  theolofilfnl  jfti^h^xilsu j 
The  R'bool  at  Corsica na  was  orgMulzetl  under  the  laws  of  the  Btate  **f  t^^hh. 
and  while  It  might  be  fjerverted  in  actual  Instructlou  to  purixjses  fori  : 
organixatloiK  it  would  not  be  a  the*i logical  or  religious  seminary  iii^tc^n 
acts  of  wr>rsbli>  w*erf*  performed  there* 

HfH'ond,  Tbe  word   **  sectarian  *'  Is  defined   by  the  8tandnrd   Dictionary   n^ 
•*  |rt*Haining  to,  peculiar  to,  or  devoted  to  the  interest  of  a  fus^t  or  se«  i 
daily,  uiarki^l  by  attachment  to  n  sect  or  deuombuititm/'     However  • 
the  exercises  may  have  been,  there  t»  nothing  in  the  eviilent*e  to  show  i 
wiTe  in  tbe  interest  of  or  forwarding  the  views  of  any  otw  denr^niii 
fM**»pit^.     It   was   the  iiunwise  of  the  constitution   to  foridd   tbe  ns**   ^ 
funds   for  the   HupjKirl    of   nny   particular   deninniuatl*»u    t»f   rtOlgkni 
whether  they  be  Chrlstlmfis  Qt  ot  oUwt  YeUglous.    The  acbw>l  wiui  uwi  i  i 
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eectfiHfiii  wfthln  the  inennin^  of  tUe  constitution  by  the  exercises  ebown  to 
Imve  lnH?n  indnlgetl  in  by  tbe  lent*lier«. 

4' bird.  Iiid  tlie  exerciBt'^  wtilcli  ttit*  evidence  f^bawsi  the  teat^hers  onjsjftgecl  \n 
convert  tbe  sclicwilroom  Into  "a  plnee  of  worstiip  "  wltbin  tlie  intent  tuul  niean- 
IriK  of  «t*ction  6,  article  1,  of  tbe  c<:jnstitntif>n?  A  Ijrlef  statement  of  tbe  coutU- 
tit>us  ttiat  existed  In  Texae^  under  the  Mexican  Kf^-pnblic  will  aid  us  to  iitider* 
Htand  tbe  provigrlous  of  our  constitution,  l*rior  to  tlio  revolution  of  IHiMH  tbe 
Cnlboilc  was  tlie  estnbll?»Ueit  religion  of  the  Rejuiblle  of  Mexico,  and  all  eltl^ens 
of  Texa«  were  required  to  conform  to  the  teacbinga  of  tbnt  cbiircb.  It  was  mi|i- 
jiorted  by  the  Government,  aud  by  taxation  the  eitizeUB  were  comijolknl  ti>  fdu- 
tribnte  thereto.  One  of  the  cbsirges  made  a^lnst  tbe  Itepublic  of  Mexico  Iti 
tbe  dechi ration  of  Indejiendence  was,  '*  It  denies  uh  tbe  rlj^bt  of  worsliiplii^'  the 
AJmighty  neeordiuic  to  tbe  dictates  of  our  owii  consoletice  by  the  sup|M)rt  of  a 
nattunal  rellg-ion  ealeulated  to  promote  the  temiMiral  Interest  of  its  linnnin 
rnnetluinirlet?  rather  than  the  glory  of  tbe  true  and  llviu}^  liod/'  The  third 
dlvisiini  of  the  declarntioii  of  rights  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ile|)Uhlic  of 
Texu»  reads  as  fottows*  **  No  preference  idiall  be  given  by  law  to  any  rellgbiiTH 
detiom illation  or  mode  of  worship  over  another,  but  every  jienson  shall  lie  iter- 
mitted  to  w*orship  God  according  to  tbe  dictates  of  bis  o\vn  conscience/'  Tbe 
conat1t!itlon  of  the  8tate  of  Texas,  frame«l  in  1845,  contains  practically  the  same 
provision  as  is  now  embraced  in  the  cimstitntloo  of  this  ^tnte  in  these  w*irds: 
"  Sec,  4.  All  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  worship  Qml  acconl- 
Inj?  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience;  no  man  shall  lie  c^imfielbxl  tt*  attend, 
erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry  upiinst  his 
ctwn  consent" — f Const,  1845,  art.  1,  sec,  4.)  Thus  we  see  tiiat  the  pro- 
vision In  our  coustitution  was  a  protest  against  the  |K»licy  of  Mexico  in  estab* 
llBbing  uEid  maintaining  a  church  of  state  and  etmipeiling  confonaily  thereto, 
and  wnH  Inteoded  to  guard  against  any  such  action  in  tbe  future.  The  priuavry 
t»urt^ose  of  that  provlfiion  of  the  constitution  wa«  to  prevent  the  legislature  from 
in  any  way  comi>elltng  tlie  attendance  of  any  riersnn  ujioti  the  w^orwblp  of  a  par- 
tlcuhir  cliiirch  or  In  any  manner,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  cause  any  citizen  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  **ony  place  of  worship/*  As  useti  in  the  constitu- 
tion Ihe  phrase  **  place  of  worship  '*  specldcally  means  **  a  place  where  a  uninber 
of  perstms  meet  together  for  tbe  purpose  of  worshiping  tkni."  (Stttte  r.  Swink, 
2»>  N.  C„  402.)  The  Centurj^  Dictionary  gives  this  definition:  "A  building  or 
jmrt  of  a  building  set  a  [tart  for  any  rmrrio&e — as  a  place  of  worship."  The 
worship  of  God  is  not  problblted  In  jiny  place,  hut  we  are  of  tbe  oplnfon  tliat 
the  spirit  of  tlie  constitution  w*ouId  include  any  place  at  which  tbe  worship 
nilght  be  Uidtdged  in  so  eontinnonsiy  and  la  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  the 
chHrarter  of  "a  itlace  of  worship."  Buildings  and  Institutions  erecteil  and 
niaintainefl  by  the  8tate  can  not  be  used  for  such  pnrp«>ses.  We  do  not  \uider- 
take  to  stale  any  rule  as  to  wbnt  will  constitute  '*a  place  of  worship/'  That 
must  necessarily  deiiend  upon  the  facts  of  each  case.  We  confine  fvurselves  to 
the  decision  of  ihe  quest loiu  Does  the  evidence  show  that  the  exerciw^s  eo^a;:ed 
III  by  the  teachers  of  tbe  school  at  Corsicana  constitute  the  schtM^t  building  '*  a 
piac!e  of  worship  '*  within  tli^  meaning  of  the  const  It  tit  ion'? 

To  hold  that  tlie  offering  of  prayers,  either  by  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  or  otberwlf?e,  the  singing  of  songs,  whether  devotional  or  not,  and  tin* 
reading  of  tbe  Etble,  make  the  place  where  such  is  done  a  place  of  worship 
ivonld  pi'oduce  intolerable  results.  The  house  of  n?presentatives  and  the  ?»enate 
of  ihe  state  legishitttre  each  elect  a  cbat^laln,  who*  during  the  sesslmj.  dally 
offei*s  prayers  to  Almighty  God  in  behalf  of  the  8tate»  and  In  the  most  exjiresa 
manner  Invokes  the  supervision  and  oversight  of  God  for  the  lawuinkers.  lu 
the  chajiel  of  the  state  university  building  a  religious  servict\  c*aisisting  of 
singing  siings,  reading  [tortious  of  the  Bible,  with  prayers  and  addresses  by 
niliilKtcrs  and  others.  Is  held  each  day.  The  Young  iJens  rhristlan  Association 
hold  their  services  in  that  building  each  Tx>rd*s  day,  and  the  Young  Women *8 
Christian  AsscHi'iatlon  has  a  like  service  in  another  public  building.  At  the 
blind  institute  on  each  Lord*s  day  prayers  are  offert^d,  songs  are  sung,  Siuiday 
s<'hooI  is  taught,  ami  addresses  made  to  the  children  with  regard  to  religious 
matters.  Devout  i^ersons  visit  our  prisons  and  offer  i>rayers  for  those  who  are 
confined.  An  annual  appropriation  Is  made  for  a  chaplain  for  the  rieniteatlary. 
tn  fact*  t'brtstianity  Is  so  inter^voveti  with  the  web  atid  woof  of  tbe  state  govern- 
ment thfit  to  sustain  the  contention  that  the  ciaistitiitlon  prohibits  reading  the 
Hihli*,  (rlTi*rTn;r  iJitiycrs,  or  sltiglng  sfings  of  a  rcllginns  chara(*ter  In  iiuy  public 
bnildin;:  of  tlo*  <r(tvi*ninietit  would  prrNluf^e  a  romlition  bordcHug  ii|ion  tnoral 
anai^chy.    The  ubsurd  aud  hurtful  cousetjueiices  furnish  a  strtjui^  syx'^jssajs^atv 
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against  the  soundness  of  the  proposition.  The  right  to  instruct  the  young  in 
the  morality  of  the  Bible  might  be  carried  to  such  extent  in  the  public  schools 
as  would  make  it  obnoxious  to  the  constitutional  inhibition,  not  because  God 
is  worshii)€d,  but  because  by  the  character  of  the  services  the  place  would  be 
made  '*  a  place  of  worship." 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  protection  given  by  our  constitution  between 
citizens  of  this  State  on  account  of  religious  beliefs;  all  are  embraced  in  its 
broad  language  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  guaranteed  thereby:  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  one  or  more  individuals  have  the  right  to  have  the  courts 
deny  the  people  the  privilege  of  having  their  children  instructed  in  the  moral 
truths  of  the  Bible  because  such  objectors  do  not  desire  that  their  own  children 
shall  be  participants  therein.  This  would  be  to  starve  the  moral  and  spiritual 
natures  of  the  many  out  of  deference  to  the  few.  The  cases  are  in  conflict  ujion 
the  questions  discussed  in  this  opinion,  but  we  believe  the  following  sustain 
our  conclusion  by  sound  reasoning:  Moore  v,  Monroe,  64  Iowa,  367;  20  N.  W., 
475 ;  52  Am.  Rep.,  444.  Pfeiffer  v.  Board  of  Education,  118  Mich.,  560 ;  77  N.  W., 
250;  42  L.  R.  A.,  536.  Hackett  v,  Brooksville  School,  120  Ky.,  608;  87  S.  W.. 
792 ;  69  L.  R.  A.,  592 ;  117  Am.  St.  Rep.,  599. 

The  judgments  of  the  district  (fourt  and  court  of  civil  appeals  are  affirmed. 


HEALTH  REGULATIONS— VACCINATION. 


VII.  Illinois. 

[People  V.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago  (Rnpreme  Court  of  Illinois,  April  23, 
1908,  rehearing  denied  June  9,  1908),  84  N.  E.,  1046.1 

Appeal  from  circuit  court,  Cook  County;  J.  W.  Mack,  Judge. 

Petition  for  mandamus  by  the  people,  on  relation  of  Louise  Jenkins,  against 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  BYom  a  judgment  dismissing  the 
petition  relator  appeals.     Reversed  and  remanded. 

Cartwbight,  J.  Louise  Jenkins,  by  her  next  friend,  filed  her  petition  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  in  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  ajjalnst  the  board  of 
tHliiojition  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  therein  alleged  that  she  was  a  n'sident 
of  tlie  city.  0  years  of  njro,  a  daughter  of  D.  F.  D.  Jenkins,  a  resident  and  tax- 
pay(»r  of  said  city,  and  that  on  October  20,  1007,  she  applied  for  admission  as  a 
pupil  to  the  Joliii  Fisi<e  School,  which  she  was  entitled  to  attend,  and  was  deni»:Hi 
admission  to  the  said  sch(»o]  by  the  board  of  education  because  she  refnst^l  to  l)e 
vaccinated,  and  she  praycMJ  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  commanding  the  board  to 
admit  lier  to  the  pnbiic  schools.  Tlie  board  of  edncation  answered,  makiniz  no 
denial  of  the  averments  of  fact  contained  in  the  petition,  which  were  therefore 
admitted  to  l)e  trne,  bnt  settiniL^  np  in  jnstificatiou  of  the  exclusion  of  the  relator 
an  (►rdinance  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  instructions  by  the  health  department 
to  enforce  snch  ordinance.  The  relator  demurred  to  the  answer,  and  the  court 
overrnled  the  demurrer.  The  relator  elected  to  stand  by  the  demurrer,  and 
judgment  was  entered  against  her,  dismissing  the  petition  and  for  costs.  An 
ap[»eal  to  this  court  was  prayed  for,  and  the  trial  judge  certified  that  the  valid- 
ity of  the  city  ordinance  was  involved,  and  in  his  opinion  public  interest  re- 
(juired  that  an  appeal  should  be  taken  direct  to  this  court,  in  pursuance  of  sec- 
tion 118  of  the  practice  act.  ( Laws  1007,  p.  407.)  The  appeal  was  alloweil  and 
I)erfected,  and  tlie  record  has  been  tiled  in  this  court. 

The  c<mstitution  reciuires  the  general  assembly  to  provide  a  thorough  and 
etlicicMit  system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  children  in  this  State  may  receive 
a  g(H)d  conunon-school  education,  and  the  statute  provides  for  establishing  and 
keei)iug  in  operation  such  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  all  children  over  the 
age  of  0  and  under  the  age  of  21  years.  The  right  to  attend  the  public  school 
in  the  district  where  the  relator  resides  is  therefore  given  to  her  by  the  law, 
and  th(^  duty  to  admit  her  and  to  maintain  the  school  rests  ui>on  the  board  of 
education.  The  legislature  have  never  made  it  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
exercise  of  the  legal  right  to  attend  the  public  schools  that  children  shall  be 
vaccinated,  and  the  question  whether  power  to  do  that  exists  is  not  involved  in 
this  <'ase.  The  petition  alleges,  and  the  answer  does  not  deny,  that  the  de- 
fendants denied  to  the  relator  admission   to  the  John  Fiske  School,  but  the 
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mn»wer  sets  up  as  JusHficatlon  for  tbe  c*xcluslon  an  ordhiance  of  th^  city  of 
CJiicuga.  Not  only  lijive  tile  le^ttliitiire  never  rirescrilied  vaeelantlon  us  a  con- 
iiitkm  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Jegul  rlgbt  to  attend  public  acbwds,  but  tbey  have 

ever  cowferreiJ  upfnx  cities  tbe  power  to  flo  so,  If  tlie  city  of  Ubiciigo  ba&  power 
to  puss  any  ordlnnuce  on  the  subject,  tbe  jiower  in  derived  from  tUe  authority 
conferred  upon  the  city  cnnncil  to  apiMjint  a  hoard  of  heciltb  and  prpscrihe  Ita 
powers  and  duties,  to  do  ali  acii^  and  make  nJi  regulations  which  nifiy  be  Eiec^a- 
Bury  or  t*x|)edicnt  for  the  promotion  of  health  or  the  suppret^gion  of  disease^  and 
to  paas  fill  orrtiiianees  and  rutej^t  Jind  to  make  all  rcK^uJationii  proper  or  necessary 
to  carry  tnto  effect  Mieh  authority.  The  orillnance  ^et  ont  In  the  answer  was 
paeaed  on  March  *2<>,  IBUij*  and  the  only  section  relathig  to  exehisJon  from 
echoola  i<Jt  section  1255,  which  Is  as  follows:  '*  No  i>rincipal  or  i>ersoo  in  charge 
or  control  of  any  si:hool  f^hali  admit  to  such  school  any  chiUl  who  shall  not  hnvt* 
t>een  vaccinated  wMthin  seven  years  next  precetlhiu  the  admission  or  application 
►Jfor  adintseion  to  a  ay  such  school  of  mich  child^  nor  j^  ha  11  any  such  princiiml  or 
^person  retain  In  or  penult  to  attend  any  such  school  any  child  who  shall  not 
have  been  vaccinated  as  provided  in  this  article." 

The  g«5ncral  jM>lice  i>owcr^  a1a>ve  ennmerated  to  pass  OTdlnnnces  and  nmke 
regnlations  for  the  pn>m*^tion  of  health  or  the  suppression  of  disease  do  not  iu- 
elude  the  iK^ssa>!:e  of  such  an  ordinance  as  this,  %^ixich  makes  vaccination  a  con- 
dition precetleut  to  the  right  to  an  edn cation.  Aji  ordlnaiicc  pai^sed  by  reas*m 
of  anvh  authority  nin»t  b(*  rcaponable  in  its  character  and  rest  upon  Xha  ground 
that  It  is  a  necessary  means  of  preeerv^lng  the  public  health.  In  the  case  of 
I'otta  V.  Breen  ( 167  111.,  OT ;  47  N,  E.,  81 ;  311  L.  IL  A.,  152 ;  51*  Am.  St,  Hep.,  2Ij2) 
It  was  held  that  the  e.\cIustoQ  of  a  child  from  a  jinhNc  school  because  of  a  refusal 
[to  be  vaccinated  can  only  he  justiflcil  where  such  course  Is  necessary,  or  rcai^on- 

bly  appears  to  t)e  necessary*  in  case  of  an  ejilsting  or  threatened  epidemic  of 
anmlliiox,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  In  the  case  of  l^wbungh 
V.  Board  of  llducatlon  [111  IIL,  572;  52  N.  K,»  M{jO)  the  court  adherent  tu  those 
princijileEs  and  dot*]jnt?d  to  further  discuss  tliom,  although  earnestly  urged  to 
reconsider  the  former  decision*  Section  1255  Is  nuM  and  void  and  affords  no 
justification  for  denylog  relator  admission  to  the  John  Fiske  School,  whether 
the  denial  of  her  Icfjal  right  was^  at  the  Instauce  of  the  health  connulsslouer,  the 
health  department,  or  any  other  authority* 

The  only  other  section  of  the  ordinance  which  has  any  relation  to  scbtmls, 
or  which  ijurfjorts  to  give  any  authority  resiiectlng  them  to  the  health  coua- 
ntlsRioner  or  tietiltb  department,  Is  sect  1  tin  1253,  and  it  does  not  inirtmrt  to  give 
any  authority  to  exclude  children  from  schools.  It  provides  that  the  commts- 
sioner  of  health*  or  any  officer  of  the  health  department  designated  and  author- 
ized to  act  Ijy  such  cfvmmlssloner,  shall  liave  [tower  to  enter  any  of  certain  enu- 
merated  build Ings  atLd  places,  among  which  are  schooihoiiHes,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  such  commissioner  or  officer  shall  hiive  piiwer  to  vaccinate 
any  perstm  found  in  such  bulldinjj  or  place  whom  he  shall  deem  It  necesf^ry 
or  advlsahle  to  vaccinate.  It  further  pur|K>rt8  to  authorisie  the  commissioner, 
at  any  time  when  smallpox  Is  prevalent  or  an  epidemic  of  amallpox  Is  or  ap- 
pears to  be  imminent,  to  vaccinate  any  person  in  the  city  whom  he  shall  deem 
it  neceiwiry  or  advisable  to  vaccinate,  provided  that  such  person  may  he  vac- 
clDsted  by  his  own  physician  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  commissioner. 
Although  this  section  Is  set  out  at  length  In  the  answer*  it  is  not  alleged  that 
the  commissioner  was  attempting  to  vaccinate  the  relator,  and  no  justidcallon 
under  its  provisions  is  nttempt€*d* 

Section  1(135  of  the  ordinance  puri>orts  to  give  to  the  commissioner  of  health 
power  to  ma  ice  Fiich  rules  and  reinilations  in  reJatiou  to  the  sanitary  condition 
Cif  the  city  and  for  the  prevention  nn*i  swiipresgion  of  disease,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  nnmicipal  code,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable,  but  It  provides 
that  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  take  effect  and  be  in  force  until  ap* 
proved  by  the  city  c^mncll,  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  answer  doea  not 
allege  that  the  commissioner  of  health  made  any  rules  or  regulations  or  that 
any  were  approved  by  the  city  counciK  The  section  furl  her  provides  that  tlie 
commissioner  may  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
Jhealtb  In  case  of  an  emergency  from  contagious  or  ej^ldemlc  dise/ise  <ir  danger 
>om  atiticipated  or  im  [lending  contagious  or  eftldcmic  discs  Re,  but  such  emer- 
lCJ  rules  and  regulations  shall,  as  socki  as  may  he  after  the  promuJgnting  of 
vame,  be  report eci  to  tlte  cliy  council  frtr  approval.  Here,  again,  it  d*ies  not 
r  that  the  commlaslouor  acted  under  any  provision  of  that  section,  or 
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itiafle  any  rule  or  regiilatloiu  or  reported  any  to  tlie  city  council  aft^r  promiil* 

gat  Ion » 

TIic^<?  proTlRlotist  of  tbe  ordintinoe  are  the  only  ones  tbiit  could  lQ  dny  fv^ai 
Iiavc  iiny  reJntlon  to  nttenclance  (I|kiu  tbe  public  school  and  the  only  *me  that 
wtis  eiiforcetl  against  tbe  relator  wa£t  R«»ctioa  125G,  wbich  Ib  null  and  void*  Tbe 
nniiw*^r  iiJIo^itxl  as  i\  ninltcr  ul  f^tM;  that  on  *>('tol»er  !!**♦,  ItlOT*  tbc  iliH»*:iHt^  nf 
Hinnni>ox  was  i^revaleut  hi  tbe  district  in  wbich  tbc  Jobn  Fiske  Scb^xil  wjis 
ItH'atPil,  willilti  «iich  a  ratllnt^  ms  to  make  It  daiigcrons  for  all  iwi^m*  ltJt*rtfln 
regUlinjj  wbo  liad  not  biM*n  vat^chmti^l :  that  the  com niii^sl oner  of  hrnltb  de- 
rlarcHi  smoilfxix  to  be  epidemic  in  i*aid  dli«itrict,  and  iustrnction^  were  >fl\**n  by 
tbe  liBiltb  departijient  to  ex  elude  all  children  who  bad  not  hcmi  va^vlnutiHi  In 
accordance  with  tbe  termss  of  tbe  ordbiaiu'c.  Vhe  terms  of  tbe  nrdhnii»t*c  an* 
that  no  cbHd  f?bali  attend  tbe  pnbHe  sc^btwOj^  wbo  bas  not  t»een  vaectnat(*il  wit  bin 
Revim  >*ears,  and  do  not  constiUite  a  liiwftii  exercise  of  any  jK)wpr  eonferre<i 
upon  tbe  city*  The  health  eommissloner  is  a  purely  mlnif^terbil  olflrer  smd  tmi 
no  lejrislntlve  powcrts  w^hatever,  Tbe  ordinancf  does  not  pnrport  to  i^ve  biin 
flotbority  to  exercise  such  [>i>werR  t*r  io  uiaUe  any  rules  or  rejrnlatlon!?*  except 
In  ciiHCS  of  emergency,  until  tliey  ciin  he  ri'[»ortfd  to  tbe*  Hly  *YHnn*il  for  afh 
|iroval  or  ri*jeetlon-  He  can  only  be  autborlsted  to  jKTforni  admlnisirntSvt* 
dutte?^  id  purHuaiiee  of  some  ordhiaute  of  tbe  city,  atid  tbere  wa!«  no  vnHd  onll* 
nance  antborlzing  the  exclusion  of  rebiti>r  from  tbe  public  w^h<Md  whk'b  she 
bad  a  legal  right  to  attend.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  natnre  of  an  i^merffency  In 
tbe  occas4lonal  rectirrence  of  tlie  well-known  disease  of  sn>al]|»*ix  tn  a  *Aty  like 
Cbicago  which  may  not  be  iirovkled  ftvr  by  general  rules  aoi!  regiilatlon'a  pre- 
s4(Tlbed  by  tbe  legislative  autburlty  of  tbe  city.  Tbe  Iwarrd  of  education,  which 
has  charge  of  the  public  schools=t*  has  nmde  no  rnle  or  regulatitin  nn  tbe  subject 
of  mich  epidemics,  and  neHber  has  tlie  city  council.  The  anrnvter  doe»  not  make 
Known  any  ordinance,  rnle,  or  regnlatinn  for  thp  exclusion  from  the  8i'b^»oli»  of 
children  not  vjic«:'tnated  in  the  event  tbat  an  eriidemie  of  smaHpox  exists  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  a  acbwil  or  Is  reasonably  npprebended,  and  In  our  opinion  the  c»>urt 
erred  in  overruling  the  demurrer. 

The  Judgment  is  reversed »  and  the  cause  Is  remanded  to  the  circuit  court,  with 
directions  to  mi  stain  the  demnrrer. 

lievereied  and  remuudctl  wltb  dlra'tiona. 


VIII.  North  Carolina. 


I 


IHutclilOB  P.  Bctiool  Comnilttee  of  Town  of  LitirbAm   tSlunrrme  Court  of  Kortlk  C&rollttft. 
lVavemt»<-r  30,  Tfli>4),  40  a  E.,  4flJ 

Appeal  from  isuperlor  conrt,  Durbain  County:  Bryan,  Judge. 

Mandamus  by  J,  \\\  Hntcbinii  to  comr»el  the  schmd  committee  of  tUi*  town  of 
Durham  to  admit  phitntltTfi  daughter  to  the  schooL  From  a  Juilgnient  for 
defendant  plabitlflP  at^pealH.    Affirmed* 

Olaek,  C.  J.     This  Is  an  applii.^tlou  for  a  mandamus  to  tlie  defendant  public 
Bcbool  committee  to  admit  the  daughter  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  public  i9chi*<ila 
The  sfile  Que«(b^n  iireaented  is  wbetlier  the  follow^lng  resolution  is  a  reanormhle 
exerclRe    of    tbe   powers    of   the    a'hool    committee   of   the    city    of    linrli'"* 
*'  When-as  fronj  tbe  rejiort  and  refHinimendation  of  Dt-  N.  Jf,  Jolintsou,   - 
inteudent  of  h**altb  of  Durham  County,  in  tbe  judgment  of  this  comniltt(v.\  ^ 
era  I  vacflnati«>n  of  teacbers  and  cblldren  attending  the  schooli  is  desired  ami 
re^jolred  for  I  be  public  safety  :  Now.  therefore.  He  it  resftlred^  That  no  t«^»chrf  or 
pupil  be  a  Mowed  to  attend  any  scbiMil  iif  tbe  city  of  Durham  after  April  1,  W>i, 
wbo  does  not  prpsent  to  the  iirinclpal  of  such  school  a  certificate  of  n  i^bv^i'tna 
of  tlie  city  pliowiag  that  such  teacltcr  or  pn|»ll  bas  la**'n  successfnily  ^  t 

within  three  year«  from  that  time,  unless  such  perj*ou   has  l>eeii    ^  \ 

witbin  ton  ilivvs  pnredlng  tlie  diMe  be  or  she  prt*sent*?  himself  or  b^M^.^'lt  t^r 
t^iich  attenibincc;  rmd  tbls  resolutU^n  Khali  Is?  a  v>f*i*"i*'iutm|  regulation  *if  tla^ 
scboolft."  An  epidemic  of  small|M»x  prevaUt^l  In  tlie  city  of  Unrlmm  and  its 
subPirbft  hi«t  f?i>rlng.  not  less  thfm  l/KXl  ]ier stats  lieing  attacked,  and  the  abovf 
resolution  w^a;^  passi*d  aa  n  prottHtion  to  tbe  2/ifMi  children  In  the  si_*b<iols 
of  that  city;  the  attendance  in  which  bad  fallen  off  40  |»er  cent  by  rewsou  of  tbi* 
fear  of  contagion,  Tbese  facts  are  averre<l  In  the  answer  and  fonntt  to  In?  trtie 
by  the  Judge,  In  our  judgment,  tbe  resolution  was  a  proper  and  niHL0ociAhI«t 
ejcerelae  of  the  iK>wera  of  tbe  d«t€tidaat 
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This  Ifi  not  a  queBtion  of  compnls«ir>*  Tacctnatlon  under  IpgJslative  authority-- 
that  mutter  was  before  im  aiitl  settled  \n  State  i\  Hiiy*  VM  K.  a  !Mi,  35  S.  m 
4m,  4ft  L*  R.  A.  ZtH^%  78  Am.  SL  Itep.  C91— t>iit  alniplj  wlietlier,  tf  a  ebild  Is  not 
vaccina te<l,  the  school  bortrd  can*  na  a  prt?cniitloruiry  measure*  exchah?  all  sneh 
from  the  school,  by  a  re&olutlon,  under  the  ix>wer  given  In  the  charter  to  **  hoTe 
entire  and  exclusive  control  of  the  public  school  Interest  and  pr(*|>erty  la  the 
town  of  Durham,  pretscrlhe  rules  and  regnlatlonp,  •  •  *  and  do  all  other 
actii  that  amy  Ite  just  and  lawful  to  eondmrt  and  aianage  the  pubHe  sclioot 
Ititert^sts  fa  ^laUl  town.*"  A  j^imliar  resolution  pfissed  by  the  8t*  LouU  botird  of 
pnhlic  school  g  was  held  reai»onable  and  vnMd  In  re  Rebenack.  02  Mo.  A  pp.,  8; 
the  court  j^iiyhig:  '*  In  the  nature  of  thlnt^s.  It  ujust  rest  wUh  the  boards  to 
determine  what  regulations  are  ueetlful  for  a  safe  and  proper  management  of 
the  schoola,  and  for  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  pupils  Intrusted  to 
their  care*  If  sjdd  regulations  are  not  oppressive  or  arbitrary,  the  court  <!an 
not  or  should  not  interfen*.**  The  same  rnllui;  was  made  as  to  a  slndlar  reso- 
lution In  Dutaeld  t\  School  Blst.,  1Ij2  Pa.  4T<1  29  Atl  TIZ  2"!  L.  H.  A,  152;  the 
court  holding:  "A  school  board  has  power  to  adopt  reiisonable  health  regrula- 
tioas  for  the  tienettt  of  pupHfe  and  the  freueral  pnblk%  and  has  a  right  to  e,'tclude 
froui  the  jtehoolF  tho!=o  who  do  not  coniply  with  the  reirnlatloufi  of  the  city 
aQthoritles  and  the  school  board  r€*i]oirhig  a  cerlitlcnte  of  vairlnatlon  as  Ji  con- 
dition of  attendance/'  To  the  game  pur  [Mir  t  it  i»  said  In  State  i\  Zimmerman, 
m  annu.  SrCJ,  im*  N.  \V.  TSS,  5^;  L,  it,  a.  1H,  m  Auj.  St.  rtep.  351  :  '^  The  welfare 
of  the  many  1»  sni^rlor  to  that  of  the  few,  and,  as  reKuhUban*  comi telling  vac- 
cination are  IntembHl  and  enforcetl  solely  for  the  public  good,  the  rights  eon- 
lerred  therel>y  are  prlnuiry  and  mit»erlor  to  the  right  of  any  pupil  to  attend  the 
public  S4.»h(K>ls;'  In  Blue  v.  Beach  (Ind.  Sup.l  50  N,  E,  Hlh  m  L,  R.  A.  04,  80 
Am.  8t,  Rep.  100,  It  Is  iwlntefl  oat  that  the  constltutloual  guaranty  that  tultkm 
shall  tie  free  and  the  sehtMjIs  eipially  open  to  all  ts  necessarily  subject  to  reason- 
able regulations  to  enforce  discipline  by  expulsion  of  the  disorder ly,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  morals  and  health  of  the  pupils.  The  above  cases  are  cited  wltli 
approval  in  State  v.  Hay,  V2G  X.  C.  OOa  35  8.  E,  450.  4&  L,  R-  A.  TiSS;,  78  Am.  St 
Rep,  GPl.  To  f^inie  purport  is  Sbernian  i\  Charleaton,  8  Cush,  160,  where  Jj^haw, 
C,  J.,  says :  '*  The  right  to  attend  ia  not  absolute^  but  one  to  be  enjoyed  by  all 
on  reafsoaable  conditions," 

The  plaintiff  relies  upm  Potts  v.  Breen,  167  FIK  G7,  47  N,  E,  81,  3!rT  1*  R,  A. 
152,  50  Am,  8t,  Rep.  2ii2,  that.  In  the  at>8ence  of  express  legiBlative  iJower*  a 
resolution  recpiiring  vaccination  as  a  prerequisite  to  attending  tsehtMils  Is  unrea- 
s<Miable  when  snialliKJX  dttes  not  exist  in  the  community  and  there  Is  no  reason- 
able ground  to  apprehend  Its  appearance.  We  are  not  Incllneil  to  follow  that 
author  I  tj\  With  the  present  rapid  means  of  Intercommunication,  smallpoj 
may  make  Its  ap|>ea ranee  in  any  community  at  any  moment  wdtliout  any  notice 
given  beforehand,  and  incalculable  havoc  be  made,  especially  among  the  school 
children,  which  can  not  be  remedied  by  a  subsequent  order  excluding  the  non- 
vaccinated,  *'An  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,''  Beakles,  that 
case  Is  not  in  t>oint  here,  where  smailiHix  had  been  epidemic  and  was  still 
thr^tenlng.  The  language  of  the  resolution  making  It  "permanent*'  will  not 
prevent  its  repeal  If  ufwin  the  subsidence  of  the  danger  the  school  ixwird  of  tiiat 
day  shall  dec^m  it  projier  to  re[>eai.  If  the  action  of  the  board  is  not  satlsfae- 
torj^  to  the  public,  a  new  bimrd  will  l*e  elected  who  will  rescind  the  resolution. 

The  tact  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  vaccinate  the  plaintlfT'a  daughter, 
owing  to  her  physical  condition,  w^ould  be  a  defense  for  her  to  an  order  for 
general  compulsory  vact^inatlon  (State  v,  Ray,  supra),  but  Is  no  reason  why 
Khe  shoukl  be  excer»te<l  from  a  resolution  excluding  from  the  school  all  children 
who  Jinve  not  been  vaccinated.  That  she  can  not  safely  be  vaccinated  may 
malce  It  preferable  that  she  herself  should  run  the  risk  of  taking  the  sniallpojc, 
but  is  no  reason  that  the  children  of  the  public  school  should  be  e3i)0Bed  to  like 
ri^k  of  infection  throagh  her  or  others  In  like  case.  Though  the  sclnxd  chil- 
dren are  vaccinated,  there  are  always  some  whose  vaccination  is  imperfect,  and 
danger  to  them  should  not  l>e  Increased  by  admitting  those  not  vaccinates!  at 
alK  Besides,  a  rule  not  enforced  to  all  alike  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  ruJe  en- 
forceable at  all. 

No  erron 
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IX.  New  York, 

tVlCED^Iitter  i'.  WiiKcr  pTf:-f;{<}i.tit  of  board  of  i^ducarton*  wt  nL   (CftiiM  of  Apor«l«  uf 
Yorfe,  i>ctobL-t  Ifi,  lSK>4i,  71*  N.   IS,,  07. 1 

Apih?fti  from  ftnprt^ine  oitirt,  appellate  tllTjslon,  wcond  tlejuirtfttefth 

AiiplUratkm  of  KiJiiiiind  C.  Vt^iiielFler  for  writ  ^f  mainljimiisi  to  rnfrkk  J. 
Wbltf,  prvskUiil  of  rLe  lioanl  &t  t^lui^otlon  of  fl»e  borough  of  Qcotni*.  nriil  utlicrSt 
From  a  judguieiit  of  tJ)o  a|if»elliitt*  tlSvii^ioii  (S4  X.  V*  SuiJ|i*,  712 K  ntllmi!tm  jin 
order  of  the  siK^oInl  term  deii,rUig  the-  writ*  retntor  iipfK^nJs.     Ajllrun^fl 

Vann,  J*    The  rehiltTr  inovi'<1  for  a  wvH  of  uiaridniuoe  to  comin.*!  '  \  r-s 

havhifr  cuurml  of  a  ])iib!lf  solioo)  la  the  county  of  goecim  to  ronilion  }, 

11  liol  If)  ypura  of  ii£:i%  to  gat<1  p<.'hrKit  wltlnnil  reiiuiritii:  lilm  to  bt*  d. 

It  Mjjfm'fin'd  firno  Un*  inovhii:  t'JU^'Hs  tljiit  the  lioy  had  beea  lu  n*^r!  !» 

fitict^  «t  the  school,  nxxd  tiiMt  the  prlUiriijaJ  ihortW,  porsimnt  to  lljo  ir  i?t 

of  thii:  tM>nt'd  *if  ediimtloa,  had  exch^dM  hltii  therefroui,  htv^iuse  hv  ro 

l)e  \arfin«r<?fK     It  aj^peiired  from  the  jiaiierH  rrud  So  ojipositloM  tn  *.  m 

that  when  tlie  rehi tor's  i^oii  wns  exHudcHl  from  the  scliixiJ  tliert*  was  ii  rtfi^oin- 
tion  of  the  board  uf  education  hi  fall  forre  whh*h  r^rovided  thnt  '*  uo  impu  khnlt 
be  iilJowe*!  to  attend  nny  ^t*hooJ,  rtor  »hnU  any  teacher  he  em[>oyed  hi  •% 

unless  eaeb  iHipll  or  testcher  hnji  lK»on  ineclnnted/'     It  further  apiM.^ori  h» 

lad  had  never  been  viicolnateiK  and  that  be  rrfost^tl  to  submit  to  v;  ; 

bnt  U  was  not  allenfed  that  nt  the  thoe  of  such  exclnsion  Knmll]JOx  ^  i 

h*nt  hi  the  neigh  borhmxl,  of  th?it  tbore  was  any  st  tec  oil  dant^er,  fn<M.  ,.  .  it 
ex|KJmjre  or  other  causes,  of  a  a  iniajcHlhite  spread  of  the  die^ea^ie. 

The  eotistltiithjn  requires  the  lej;;i^iainre  to  **  jirovldt^  for  the  inaJntonantT*  atid 
snppiirt  of  a  system  of  free  ctptiimou  schools,  wbeiein  all  ibecidldrou  of  this  Htntfi 
may  lie  eihioate*!.**  Constltiithai,  art  tele  11,  section  1*  The  ivnblicdiealtb  law  prev 
vi<1egt  that  **no  eh  lid  or  i>ei"a>n  not  vaechmteil  «hafl  be  adadttet!  ur  rtH!elvetl  Inio 
aay  tit  the  ptiblle  i^choolB  of  the  8tate»  and  the  trustees  or  other  ofHnTs  havla^? 
the  charge,  man ji;jemeiitt  or  control  of  snch  schools  shall  eaiitse  thin  provl^hm  of 
law  to  tie  enforced.  They  may  adopt  a  refiohition  ex  find  lag  gach  children  and 
jjersons  not  vaccinated  frtiai  snch  schoid  until  vaccina tinl.  •  •  •  '*  f*nt*il^'* 
henltb  law,  I^ws.  l.S!>3,  r^-"^'*^*  14m,  chapter  iWil,  eecthm  2tKK  renimd*ert*il  si^tkia 
210  by  Imws  of  1*MH**  hage  1484,  chai>ter  GOT,  section  2,  The  same  law  prr> 
vides  for  the  free  vaccination  of  chtfdren  of  *^nltnble  aijc  who  wIkU  to  tittcnal 
the  pahllc  schools*  provldeil  their  pf*renta  or  g^ianllaas  are  iinnblo  to  iirortm* 
vacclanthm  ftir  thent.  This  Ia  a  reenactment  of  a  statote  cfmt^lnlnK  I  be  mme 
pro  visions  fa  flnhjitance,  possixl  tn  1^)0*  which  renntlnod  la  fotc^  until  ilje  xm^ 
eage  of  the  fuibllc  health  law  in  IW^,     Law**,  IMU),  imm  TfH*  chapter  4^, 

The  question  presentetl  Is  whether  the  leglHlalnre  Is  prohibtted  by  thf*  njo* 
stlfotion  from  enacting  that  wuch  children  aw  have  not  bt*t?n  \acchmtec1  shall  ht* 
excliuled  from  the  public  schoids.  The  uiHiellant  eta  1ms  that  tlip  fmblh'  b«»JThh 
law  plftcea  an  nnreasK>nable  rwfrirtlnn  iifHin  the  rlj:ht  of  his  cbfld  tn  aitead 
6(.*hool,  and  tlait  It  violates*  the  section  of  the  ennstltntion  alreaiJy  qiiotrni  na 
well  as  the  neneml  guaranffes  for  the  proteetloti  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
llt>ertleB  of  the  citizen.  Constitution,  article  1,  sections  1,  6^  The  rea|icmd*nil  ' 
tdoim  that  the  obje^^t  and  eflfect  of  such  legislation  Is  the  pm^**<^t l<*fi  <>^  t 
pahlic  health,  and  hence  that  it  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  prdice  power.  Tb^ 
police  [M-jwer,  which  befonps  to  every  sovereign  S^tate,  nniy  l*e  efxerted  by  the 
ieirf^lature,  subject  to  the  llmMathms  of  the  coufttltnthm,  whenever  the  e.\ercis« 
tla**r(^jf  will  promote  the  public  hnjUth^  safety,  or  welfare,  The  ixjwcr  of  tlte 
leplKlatnre  to  doc  hie  what  Jaws  are  necessary  to  secure  thest*  objet.'ls  i«  cpiKii^-( 
to  the  fM>wer  of  the  courts  to  decide  wliether  an  act  pnr|M>rfluj:  to  in 
laddic  health  or  FnfHy  has  wfTcb  a  reaafamble  conn<*i*tion  fherewlth  aF  r 

uinm  laKjioi'lloii  t<i  l>e  adttlHt^  to  that  eiKl,    A  statute  etttith^l  a  Iiealth  hiw  tjiu^^t 
he  a  health  law  In  fact  as^  well  ii!*  Tn  name,  and  must  not  attemt^t  hi  the  name 
of  the  iKjMce  jmiwit  to  effiM^t  a  ptirpoise  having  tlo  ad<M|uat<*  coumx'thni  with  the 
common  good*     As  we  have  recently  pa  hi,   it  **  nuiHt  teuil  In  a  degrei'  that  l» 
perccjiTlhle  and  clear  toward  the  pres-ervat Ion  of  th*^      •     *     •     health     •     •    • 
or  welfare  of  the  conmMinlty,  aa  tbope  words  liave  beeti  nwerl  and  f^mnfrnai  la 
the  many  ea8**s  heretofore  decidecL"     Health  lieiiartnifot  of  New  Vort-    «■    J*--*' 
tor.  etc.,  145  N\  V.,  tl2,  m\  39  N.  E..  833;  45  Am.  ^tat.  Rep..  570. 
polo  object  and  general  tendency  of  IctflFlatiaii  is  to  promote  the  pul- 
there  is  no  Invasioti  of  the  cfinstltntlon,  even  If  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
bitorfereft  lo  S4ime  extent   with   Hherty  or  property*    Thone  ] principles  are  si> 
well  eetabUslied  aa  to  re«}uire  no  dlscu^alotit  aud  we  elte  but  a  few  out  of  am  ay 
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aiitborities  relating  to  the  mibjetn.  t  Matter  of  Jjicoba,  m  N%  T.,  m,  108;  Wi 
Am-  Hep.,  fJ3a.  PoojiJe  t\  Marx»  *J0  S,  1%,  3TT;  2  N.  E.,  20;  52  Aui  Uv[\,  M. 
I*ef*ple  t\  AreiiBberg,  105  X  Y.,  X2;d:  U  N.  E.,  2T7j  51*  Ai»,  Uv]h,  AKi.  Tuople  i>. 
Cmsou.  1011  K,  v.,  380;  17  X*  K,.  Z4'^;  4  Am,  Stat,  Rep..  4(55.  People  t?.  Ewer, 
HI  N.  v.,  121);  m  S.  R,  4;  25  I^  H,  A.*  IMi  3S  Am.  Stat.  Hep.,  7S8.  Pec>i>Ie 
ex  rel.  Net iia mens  v,  WnftJen,  et€„  144  N.  \%  529;  39  N.  R,  fiH6;  27  1*  K,  A., 
TIS.  Fef>i>le  r.  Hflviior*  149  N,  \\,  1115;  43  ^.  R,  541  ;  31  L.  K.  A.»  aSD;  52  Am, 
Btiit.  Hep.,  707,  Pt^jple  r.  ArUrotidaek  liy.  Co.,  1(10  N.  Y.,  225^  230;  54  N*  K-* 
asu     People  i\  Loehiier,  177  X.  Y.»  145:  til*  K,  R,  373.) 

Tbe  Hglit  to  atteiMl  tUe  puhJte  rA^laools  of  the  8tiite  in  necessarHy  subject  to 
8t>tiit*  reKtriHiuaa  liiul  JiniitiitiouH  m  lite  iiiterest  uf  tlie  jnilHiu  hi.*ullh,  A  ftPId 
atHieteti  wllli  lejirofty,  Bmallix^x,  fin^urlc^t  fevt*rt  or  ttiiy  oJUei*  dlseaBe  whlcli  [a 
both  datiKei'tiUfi  aiid  cout anions  may  be  lawfully  twclnded  froiij  atteTMlanfe  no 
lung  ftii  tbe  iUuiger  of  efUKHnSoii  coniimieH.  PubHe  heailtb.  as  well  as  the  lnteri*et 
of  I  he  school »  rtHpilros  M»i^,  an  otherwl.se  the  fiehool  DjtKht  he  hroken  up  aa*!  a 
|>ei*tllence  gprtvid  abroad  in  the  community,  8o  a  cliiltl  rei-eutly  exjKjse<l  to  such 
a  diiit*H^e  may  he  dersh^d  tht*  privilr>;i»  iif  otir  sschouls  until  oil  daujier  *^hjill  have 
pftSBed.  B&iall|Hix  l»  ktiowu  of  nil  to  he  a  dauber  ous  a  ad  coritagkam  disease. 
If  vaccination  fitroaj^ly  tends  to  prevent  the  traussmissroa  or  spread  of  this 
disease,  it  loglcuhy  follows  that  eiiildren  may  be  refused  aJnilsshm  to  the 
publ'c  sehofds  until  they  have  been  vjit^ciiiated,  Tbe  aiii>elhint  claims  that  vac* 
ciDatloQ  does  not  tend  to  prevent  smallpoac^  btit  tends  to  bring  about  otijer 
diseases^  and  that  It  dr>eK  nuicb  harm,  with  no  good. 

It  muet  be  conceded  thai  some  laymen,  both  learned  and  nnlearnedi  and  aome 
pUysfcians  of  iirreat  (iklll  and  ret)ntc,  do  not  believe  that  vaeelnation  in  n  pre* 
veuthe  of  smnlltwx.  The  eomnmu  beiJef,  how^even  is  that  it  ba»  a  decided 
tendency  to  |>rcvent  tiie  spresuJ  of  this  fearful  disease  and  to  render  It  Icrs 
dancerons  to  those  wlio  contract  It,  While  not  octTpt*Hl  iiy  all.  il  Is  acccritwi 
by  the  maes  of  tbe  peo]»le,  an  well  as  by  moss^t  memt>er8  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. It  has  heeu  general  iu  our  Stale  and  In  most  civilized  nations  fi>r  tcencra- 
tions.  It  il?  genernlly  acceiited  in  theory  and  generally  applied  In  practice.  Iioth 
by  the  volunlary  action  of  tbe  people  and  in  obedience  to  the  comaiand  of  law* 
Nearly  every  Htate  of  the  Union  hiis  statiitcB  to  encourap^e  or  directly  or  hidl- 
rectly  lo  re^julre  vaccination,  and  this  i»  true  of  nio^t  nations  of  lCuro(>e,  It  is 
require*!  in  neatly  all  tbe  armies  and  navies  of  the  world.  Vacclmition  liaB 
been  compulsory  lu  England  i*tnce  lcS54,  and  the  last  act  tn^J^  the  subject, 
[wii^sefl  in  IHIJS,  retiuirew  every  child  bora  in  En  sin  ad  to  be  vacchiated  wltbln  six 
months  of  its  birth.  It  l>ecame  eomjiolsory  In  Bavaria  la  18<J7;  Dcnmarlc,  ISIO; 
8weilen,  1814;  VVur!teml>er^,  Hesj?e*  and  otiier  Uernian  J^tates,  1SJ8;  Prussia^ 
1S35;  Eoumauirt,  1874;  Hunirary,  1876;  and  ^ervia,  1881.  It  is  alde<K  encour- 
aged,  and  to  jsonie  extent  com[»elled,  in  the  other  Etiroiwan  nations.  (24  Eue, 
Brit,,  30,)  It  is  compulsory  in  but  few  States  and  cities  in  this  ci»untry»  but  It 
Is  countenanced  or  primjoted  in  substantially  all,  and  stafutes  recpilrinj;  chil- 
dren to  be  vaccinated  in  onler  to  nltend  llie  public  fM?hools  have  ^fcnerally  been 
sustained  by  the  courts,  (Abeel  r.  Clark,  H4  Pal.,  220;  24  Pae„  383.  KIswll  w. 
Davison.  135  Conn,,  1?^3;  32  All-,  348;  20  L.  It.  A.,  251.  Blue  r.  Beach,  155  liaL, 
121;  m  N,  R,  m:  yO  Am.  f^tat.  Hep..  105:  50  L.  R.  A.,  C4.  Morris  v.  City  of 
Cohimbus.  102  Oa..  792;  30  f?,  B.,  f^^;  42  1^  R,  A.,  175:  00  Am.  StaL  Re[>.,  243. 
Htate  f.  Hay.  120  N.  C.  imn  35  £*,  E..  450:  49  R  R,  A,.  58S:  78  Am.  Stat.  Itep,. 
eitl.  Ilfixen  t\  Strong,  2  VI.,  427.  In  re  Hctienack,  02  Mo..  App.  K  Dumeld  t\ 
Willlamsport  Rcbool  District,  102  Pa.,  470 1  2S>  AtL,  742;  25  I..  R,  A.,  152, 
Cooley's  t*ons.  Lim.  <7tb  odA*  8S;(K  I*reutice  mi  Pnlice  Piiwt^rs,  39,  132.  1 
Dillon/s  Muu,  t^ori»t»  sec.  STiCh  Parker  &  Worthln^jton's  l*uhlic  Ilealtb  and 
Safety,  i^sec.  123.) 

A  connaon  Itclief,  Jlke  common  knowleilge,  docs  noi  require  evidence  to  estab- 
lish its  exlBtent'c,  btjt  uaiy  bo  aHol  n|Km  wirhtoU  [nmtt  by  tht^  U%Msloturc  and 
the  courts.  While  tbe  power  to  take  jadirinl  notice  Is  to  he  exercised  with 
caution,  and  due  cnre  taken  1o  see  that  I  he  suitject  comes  within  the  limits 
of  fMimnirtn  know  let!  j:e,  still  when  acet*rdhig  lo  the  memory  and  constMence  of 
tbe  judge,  iufilructed  by  ret'ourse  to  such  simrces  of  InforituitUin  as  he  drenis 
trustworthy,  the  nuittcr  Is  clearly  within  tbone  limits,  the  ivjwer  umy  be  exer* 
cised  by  treating  the  fact  ns  |>rov(?d  without  allejiation  nr  prf>of,  (Jones  t\ 
U.  K„  137  IL  S.  202,  210.  11  Su|i,  Tt,  80,  34  L,  Ed.  001  ;  Hunter  v,  N.  Y.,  Q,  and 
W.  R.  a  Co.,  no  N.  Y.  015.  023,  23  N,  E.  0.  0  I..  R.  A.  240;  Pnrter  (\  Warlnif, 
BO  N.  Y.,  250,  253:  ^lelst  c.  Detroit  City  R.  R,  Co.,  01  Mich,  440.  51  N.  W.  1112; 
Greenle^iffl  Ev.  (14lh  Ed.)  sec  5;  1  Wharlon*s  Ev.  (3d  ¥kL)  sci-  282:  1  Stiirkle'a 
Ev.  211;  17  Am,  and  Eng,  Encyc,  (2d  Kd.)  804. J     Common  belief,  ia  order  to 
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becf>uie  sinii  t'ijmiin(ri  ktnjwle«li;e  hs  to  In*  jutJUiaHy  notired  hy  na,  mu»x  ti<>  <h*iii- 
mhti  in  tht8  SDit(%  i)ltbotii:h  In  ii  mattt^r  ptTUtlniii):  t«i  H(*it?i)re  \t  luny  he  ^iretf^tb^ 
encd  Boiiiewliat  by  ttie  Keueml  nci.'Oi^t.UK'e  uf  tutuikiiid,  Ab  wnw  wiitl  by  >lr,  Jti?*- 
tloe  Swnyiie  lu  Bniwii  r,  Fijier,  m  l\  8.  37.  42,  23  L.  l':^!,  2r)cj ;  ^MVnitts  will 
tnke  uotkf  <jf  wlintever  ii*  ^jeneralJy  kuowii  wit  bin  tlie  ilHillH  of  I  lief  r  Inrt^MUt*- 
ttou.  Jiiid,  If  tlie  juilge'fl  tuetuory  is  al  fiiull,  lu*  may  n^fri^sb  Jf  by  r*  -    rn 

uuy  nieniiB  for  tliat  punH^Rt*  whicli  he  deenjs  mtG  i\\n\  jirc>|it?r.     Tblf?  <  -« 

Biieb  uiattei'^  <tf  science  as  are  iuvidvetl  Id  the  ctis^fs  l*roiji;LL  beforL-  bun.  .^fi% 
al9(i,  re*>pie  r.  IjiX^bner*  17T  N\  Y.  Vi^h  09  N\  E.  373. 

The  fact  tbat  tbe  belief  Ifi  not  universal  Id  not  coiitrollltiit,  for  tliere  Is  «carcy*ly 
nny  iielief  tbat  is  ut'cepted  bj  every  one.  The  iM>Bsiblllti^  tlmt  tbe  belief  nmy 
be  wr-tum,  Mud  tbat  jwience  lutiy  yet  RbtiW  It  to  be  wri*n|f,  Ib  not  couelrisive;  fr*r 
the  ieslsjjitiire  biij?  tbe  ri^lit  to  pass  laws  wbieb,  aci?ordmg  to  tbe  coR*iintn  Ijtdief 
of  ilie  fieoide,  are  adujtteil  to  pi*evej>t  tbe  spread  of  coutrigioiii;  dlKeases.  lu  :j 
free  cmiiury,  where  the  government  is  by  the  pec > pie  throngb  fbelr  rhosen  re(i- 
ies<njt{itlve«*  pructlcai  le^fslfUioii  a  dm  Its  of  no  other  wtsnKlnrd  of  actiou  ;  for 
wb«t  I  he  |KM>iile  believe  In  foi*  tbt*  ciinimon  welfare  must  be  iJcceptiNj  iij<  tenrJlng 
to  pt'iniiote  Ilie  eoninion  welfare,  whether  It  tloeg  in  fact  or  not  Any  otlifr  basis 
wouk!  contllcl  with  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  eonstitiitton.  nnd  would  iwnctitm  mnnsurt* 
op|*osetl  to  a  reinibllean  form  of  government,  Wbiie  w*e  do  not  decide  niul  ejin 
not  decide  that  vnedtiatlon  la  a  preventive  of  sinalliKiXt  we  take  JiidiHal  iiivti<x« 
of  rhe  faet  that  this  is  the  common  beiief  of  the  |>eople  uf  the  Hittte.  utul  with 
this  fact  Mt4  a  foundation  we  liold  that  the  stntiite  in  question  ]»  a  beiilth  law, 
tm»*t<?d  in  ti  renffonuhie  and  proper  exercise  of  the  police  [»ower.  It  0|>erates 
injfiarUally  uiKin  all  children  in  the  public  eefeoolB,  nnd  Is  i1esl^'tK>d  not  (inly  for 
their  proleetloii  but  for  the  protection  of  nil  the  iie^tple  of  tbe  State.  IIil* 
reifjtor's  fuju  is  exchuletl  from  pcbnol  only  nnfll  lie  complies  with  the  biw*  fwi»si*il 
to  protect  tlie  beallb  of  all,  himself  and  bis  ftimlly  Included*  Xo  rl^lit  tHmferred 
or  wt*ctiretl  t»y  tbe  amstltuttun  was  vkdiiteil  by  that  liiw.  or  by  the  act  loo  <*f 
the  sf*bOid  a«thorkle«  liasetl  tbereoti.  In  view  of  the  opinions  beloiv,  we  rei^artl 
Inrtber  dtscusalou  a&  uuneeessary^  aud  we  nOInu  the  order  ap{H5flkHl  from,  with 

COfeiti;. 

We  concur: 

IlAioirr. 
Mastis^ 
Wehniju,  J.  S, 

t>rder  a  tf^  rated. 


X.  Pennsylvania, 


(Btutl  i\  Reber  ct  al.  (Supreme  Court  of  IVnnHylvimla.  Mny  7,  1906).  04  A^  419,] 

'  A  Pineal  from  court  of  common  pleiie,  Franklin  County, 

Blil  by  Edward  C  Stull  apUngt  J.  IL  Uebcr  and  otheri  for  fin  titjiiiietlou. 
From  a  decree  dismissing  the  l>tn  pbiintiff  n[>pe!Jls,    AfHrmed. 

The  hill,  after  reciting  tliat  tlie  complainant  was  a  resident  and  tBxjiayer  of 
the  borongh  of  Wayneslwro  and  that  (irace  Stidl  wa&  his  daughter^  of  thi>  nge 
of  14  yejirs*  continued  as  follows:  *'The  said  Grace  Stull  is  now  am]  has  [n^n 
slru?e  the  bej?lnning  of,  the  pi^esent  school  yejir  or  term,  to  wit,  Seideniher  4. 
19<>ri»  proi>erly  and  justly  enrol k*d  as  a  pupil  (n  and  attendlug  the  conunoa  nr 
^fj>nhilc  Bcliool  known  as  'A  grammar  schooV  conducted  in  tlie  8 older  aveum* 
ecbo^^l  building  sitnate  In  the  third  ward  of  the  sjiid  borough;  tbnt  she  Is  lu 
gtMid  health  and  Is  not  suffering  from  any  contagious  or  infe^^tloust  tUHease,  iiiul 
Is  legally  and  Justly  entitled  to  continue  to  attend  the  said  public  si'booi  for  th(* 
remainder  of  the  school  term  or  year  ami  is  entltletl  lo  remain  enrolled  as  a 
piijdl  therecjf.  J,  IL  ileber  Is  the  surterintendcnt  of  all  the  common  i^r  piddle 
st*htx*ls  of  the  said  borough  of  Waynesboro;  Cbarles  II,  O^over  Is  tbe  pr1nci[>nl 
of  the  ssdd  Sidder  avenue  school  building  and  ba»  cbark'e  of  tbe  siIjikjIh  iher<  In 
coddueted;  (''bester  A.  Gessaman  is  the  teacher  of  sjild  A  graminnr  siiio^d  In 
whlcii  your  orntor*s  said  child,  tiface  J^tnil,  is  enndled  and  in  aitenilMii*r  ns  a 
l^upll.  There  Is  not,  at  the  time  of  the  5ihig  of  tld»  bill,  nor  has  there  InHni  for 
many  years«  any  i>ersoti  lu  the  in  Id  borough  of  Way  nesl>oro  or  within  many  ttdleM 
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tlier«>f  eufferlng  from  Biuall(tox  ( varU^la  or  varioloid),  CUarle*  H.  Coover*  prln* 
clpul  of  said  Sntder  areuue  BchDi*K  ami  CThester  A,  (;eii8amau.  teacher  of  mi  Id"  A 
gramnmr  i5elj<>fil  c^imdUL'ted  tliefeiiu  have  by  ordrr  and  direction  of  miUl  J,  H, 
RebtT,  siJiJtrtntendeyt  of  tbe  emimioii  jiDd  piibUe  sebooU  of  the  «iikl  txnf)ii|E?h, 
nolitie*!  your  orator  and  tht*  s«dd  (Jnict*  i^ttilU  his  dHn^btc*r»  tbat  »bc.  tbe  HaTd 
Grat?e  Stall,  will  be  dlsmii^Hed  and  excluded  from  tbe  isald  A  p-amiaar  school, 
conduct Pd  in  the  s>iid  J^nlder  a  venue  si'hiHd  iHiUdbiKr  In  which  wht*  Ik  eurcjlled 
and  in  attendance  as  a  r^^JI'l'*  on  Ihe  llth  duj*  of  December,  VMTh  And  the 
Bald  J.  H.  J£el>er,  sn|>erhilendtnit,  C'harlos  11.  Coover,  prhiclpnl,  atid  iUiesler 
A.  (leK«einnn,  teaeUer,  n^  nfores«jiid»  tlefendirnts.  In  viohitlon  of  their  alaiiitory 
duty  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  [letitloner's  rljrht  in  the  pn*iniwR,  threaten 
and  lateiul  to  dlBmlsB  niid  exclude  the  tiaid  Grace  St  nil  from  the  said  *M'hgol 
€n  the  llth  day  of  December,  19ti5.  Your  orator  aver«  that  mi less  rir^stralncKl  by 
jour  honorable  court  the  said  defeadauls  will  carry  out  their  said  threat 
and  dismis^^  and  exclude  the  wild  Grace  Htiill  from  the  g^tld  sc^hool,  whereliy 
l)oth  thL^  said  Grace  Stull  and  your  onitor  will  suffer  great  and  irreparable 
Injury*  for  w^hich  tliere  Is  no  adequate  remedy  at  h^w."  The  hill  prayeil  for 
4IU  injunction.    The  answer  adudttert  the  amterbil  nvi^rnients  of  the  bilh 

The  court  found,  inter  alla»  the  fidlowinic  fact.s:  Ttiere  i«  not»  at  tlie  time 
of  the  tiling  of  this  blll»  uor  has  there  been  for  a  period  of  about  forty  ye?ira, 
any  jjerson  la  the  said  borough  of  WayTie*<l.>oro,  or  within  umiiy  miles  tliereof, 
ftuflTerluK:  from  Bmall|>o2t  (variola  or  varioloid),  Oceaslonaily  it  la  beyond  the 
pow*er  of  children  of  school  age  as  well  ns  adults  to  be  successfully  vaccina ted» 
altboutch  they  may  not  prevloiissly  have  iiad  smallpox  nor  previously  been  vac- 
cluated ;  that  even  rei)eated  attempts  to  iwrfornj  the  ojieratlon  of  vaccina  1 1  on 
ui»*iu  such  children  or  adults  is  without  effect  and  vaccination  w^ill  not  take.  In 
such  cases  vaccination  Is  not  sneeessfu!  and  the  physician  can  not  certify  that 
Kuch  child  or  adult  has  been  snccesMfidly  vaccinated^  Sometimes  a  child  may 
be  tfulTcrlug  from  a  constitutional  wen ku ess  or  its  system  may  t>e  in  guch  an 
imhealtby  condition  as  to  i*ender  the  ojierathai  of  vaccination  exceedingly 
dangeroufl  to  sidd  child*    The  court  entered  a  dwree  dismissing  the  bllL 

MiTCMKLL,  C  J*  Ttie  substantial  cpjestion  tn  this  case  Is  wbetlier  the  act  of 
June  IS,  IHUrj  {l\  L.,  2t)U K  requiring  the  exclusion  from  tlie  public  schools  of 
children  who  have  not  been  vaccinated,  is  a  valid  exerclBe  of  the  TKjHce  [M>wer 
of  the  8tate,  It  Inis  been  twice  so  de^'lded  by  this  court,  Tu  Dutlield  i'.  Schfwl 
District  of  Willi»msfK>rt  162  Pa,  47(K  2i»  All,  742,  2r»  U  R,  A.  i:»2,  a  similar 
repnlation,  not  eien  enactetl  by  tlie  legl  shit  are,  but  enforced  by  the  school 
ell  rectors  under  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  WilHanij^siiort,  was  he  hi  valid,  ,\nd 
in  Field  r,  llohinson.  VM  Pa.  038.  48  AtL  8T8,  this  very  statute  of  1875  was  held 
constitutionaL  It  ai>iieart!  to  Ik?  thon^dit  that  becauste  the  diK'tsion  was  K:iven 
in  a  brief  opinion  per  curiam  the  mibject  was  not  fully  considerefl.  But  the 
proi»er  inferem:^  is  precitsely  the  reverse,  that  the  coQcln»lon  was  sn  ]>erfectly 
clear  to  the  whole  court  that  It  did  not  require  any  extended  ar^imentatlre 
HnpI>ort,  After  these  two  der^islons  the  rinerrtlon  oniEjht  to  have  been  coiualdered 
a  a  ckrsed.  But  we  have  It  raised  a^^ain,  with  small  variations  of  facts  and 
conj^Ulerations,  none  of  whlcli  are  at  all  material. 

On  the  constitutional  qnestlon  it  is  s*iUl  that  section  12  of  the  act  contra venej 
sci^tions  T  and  S  of  article  3  of  the  coufltltntion  of  1874,  in  that  it  lei  local  and 
s[jecial  leslwlation.  rejfulatinj:  the  affairs  of  sclaxd  districts.  The  terms  t»f  tlie 
act  a|iply  expressly  to  the  *'f5everal  uiuniHrialities'*  of  the  State,  and  it  in 
arjcned  that  they  do  not  Include  school  districts  In  townships,  and  therefore 
make  an  nnwarrantcil  distinction  In  regard  to  sucli  districts,  ^A*  bet  her  tovvTi- 
f^hl[>s  are  municipalities  wllhin  the  Intent  of  the  act  it  is  not  now  nece^^sjiry 
to  consider.  Even  if  not*  the  si^rwrate  classification  of  school  districts  in  cliles 
and  boroughs  with  referem^e  to  pnldlc  health  where  rK>ni)lation  Is  dense  and 
the  danger  of  contagion  great  would  not  tie  nncouMtltntioual,  Su^rar  Xoteh 
Borough,  102  Fa,  H40,  43  AtL  1)85.  But  the  act  is  la  no  proper  sense  a  regmlft' 
tioti  of  w?hooJ  districts.  It  is  an  act  entitled  "  For  the  more  efft*ctual  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  in  the  several  municipal  it  leg  of  the  Common  wen  1th/' 
and  la  a  gcmeral  statute  ou  that  mibject.  What  liearinp  It  lias  on  stdniols  and 
Bchoot  districts  is  altogfether  hicidentat  to  them  as  constituents  of  the  com- 
munity. The  constitutional  restrictions  on  siieclal  legislation  apply  to  direct 
legi&iation,  not  to  the  incideatnl  operation  of  the  statutes  consltutional  in  them- 
selves upon  other  Fai>U'cts  th*in  those  with  which  they  directly  deal,  Suiiar 
Notch  Roroojfh.  192  i»:i.  :i4iJ,  4:1  Atl.  SJMfi, 

It  1»  further  sjild  that  swtbai  12  i*ontraven<*s  section  1  of  article  10  of  the 
constitution  of  1^74,  ivi|uirlng  the  n*ali»tenance  "f  an  eJficlent  system,  ^al  \>x&S<^k:. 
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sebDoln  wliert^n  all  children  above  tJie  age  of  6  yeara  may  D#  edocfttdd.  It 
Is  siuflicleut  to  say  that  tliis  article,  like  all  otbers,  must  he  coostrunl  otnl  fl|J- 
pliwi  in  cmmectiou  wltb  otlier  fundamental  govenim^tal  powers*  TJie  R<"b#x»ls 
and  scbool  chiUlren,  IniiHurtnnt  as  they  are.,  are  only  fractions  of  tiie  com* 
n]iinit>%  and  the  ixjllce  power  of  the  Conimonwealtti  Jn  the  preservfitlon  of  the 
public  bealtJi  nmst.  If  necessity  arises,  sacrifice  the  less  to  the  p-esiter  tntert^st. 
Salus  riopull  Buprema  lex.  If  a  child  luauifestiy  suiTerlDg  from  smallii^ix  in  U« 
contfiglfius  i^tage  Phonld  be  excluded  from  schmiU  It  is  hardly  eonceiv  '  '-  ^^  t 
the  propriety  of  J^uch  aetlon  should  be  (jiie^^tlouetL  At  what  irnriod  ; 
after  tbe  outbroiik  of  the  disease  the  rl^^ht  of  exeln&lon  ^Loiild  arise  :,  ,.  - 
Ifttlve.  wot  a  judlc-lLil,  question.  A»  mid  by  our  late  Brotlier  WlHlams  In  i>«!t 
fl^d  ih  School  DlHtricn  102  Pa.  4'X\  *21>  AtL  742»  25  I^  R.  A,  15:i,  silreMdy  cir«il: 
••  It  fa  conceded  that  (he  board  might  rightfully  exclude  the  plalntiflTs  ison  if 
he  was  actually  sick  with  or  Just  recovering  fi'oni  the  amallpi^x.  Thongh  be 
might  not  be  affected  by  It  yet  If  another  meniber  of  the  same  faniUy  was,  the 
rli^iit  to  exclude  hlni.  notwttbsrraudliiK  he  might  be  In  perfect  health,  won  Id  be 
ciiDcedcd*     How  fur  ^hall  this  rlpht  to  exdudo  one  for  the  pood  of  s  *  ■ 

carried?  That  la  a  question  uddressed  to  the  official  dlscretlnn  of  ts 
officers;  and  when  thtit  discretUm  Iti  honeHtly  and  luip«irthiHy  cxei^  i.-^-^  ...t* 
court li  will  not  interfere/'  Tliese  word?<.  It  should  be  rememtwre*!*  were 
written  with  reference  to  authority  exertlse*!  under  a  city  ordinance,  an<l  u 
fortioi'l  when  the  police  power  of  tbe  Stute  inter veues  trnder  the  anlhority  of 
a  statate  Its  dErectlons  are  ccjinmands  that  muy  iitit  he  dlsfaited* 

It  is  further  argued  that  secttoas  11  and  12  of  the  act  ^should  be  read  togpthef, 
and   tbe  right  under  section   12  to  exclude  unvaci?hjati*<l   children   shoitld  be 
confined  to  the  sclioola  in  tbe  dlf^t riots  meutlonBl  in  Bcciion  11,  Jianiely,  thoss 
In  which  smallpox  is  actually  prevalent.    But  this  Is  manifestly  not  the  iegisla* 
tire  intent.     Section  11  den  Is  with  ii  iiresent  and  hunietlinte  danger,  with  per- 
sons, dwellings,  and  placea  where  the  diwease  actually  prevails,  mid  Its  proM* 
bition  includes  adults  fL»  well  as4  rhlldren,  vacchaited  or  not.     Section  12,  oa 
the  contrary,  is  a  cautionary  and  prospective  rctcnlatlou,  havlnjf  in  irlew  not 
the  actual  presence  of  the  disease,  but   its  api>earanfe  hi  the  future.     The 
objects  of  the  two  sections  are  distinctly  different     In  Uils  connection  the^ 
learned  Judge  below  found  as  a  fact  "that  there  is  not  at  the  time  of  the  fiflnf 
of  this*  bill,  nor  has  tlicre  be*ni  for  a  iierlod  of  aUont  forty  years,  any  :  i 

the  said  Iwrougb  of  Waynesboro,  or  within  many  ml  lea  thereof,  sntTi 
tiumlljKix  (variola  or  varioloid)-**     It  Is  jirguinl  that  this  feature  dlw  ^ 

tbe  case  from  those  heretofore  decided  liy  this  conrt.    Rut  the  laaf:o: 
act  is  general  aud  Its  Intent  plain*    The  leglshiture  may  well  have  hu*  i 

that   the  grKMl   fortune  of  such   a  commtmity   may   not  ct>atinne   in 
Immunity  for  forty  years  In  the  paFt  affords  no  >?uarnnty  of  immnnlt;.  j 

forty  chiys  in  the  future  if  a  chance  visitor  from  an  Infectetl  lcx*allty  ■ 
ough  resident  retunilng  from  a  visit  to  sucb  locality  should  bring   ^       •         i 
tbe  germs  of  Infection,     Section  12  Is  precautionary  and  prevent l^-e,  ami  it  ii 
en  old  and  sound  mrtitlm  that  an  ounce  of  prevetition  is  worth  n  pound  of  ciina. 
There  Is  one  hardship  In  the  twelfth  section  thrtt  may  dewerve  eonsider^tifo 
with  a  view  to  a  rwHslhle  remedy.     The  court  helow  found  tm  n  fact  "  thalj 
occasionally  tt  is  beyond  the  fKJwer  of  children  at  scbiM>l  age,  as  well  hb  adtil^l 
to  he  vacciuMtefl,  although  they  may  not   previously  have  had  smallpox  no 
previously  been  vaccina tetl;  that  even  rei»eatcd  attempts  to  i>erfonn  t*"^  ..... .r 

tion  of  vaccination  u[HLiti  such  children  or  adults  Is  wlthotit  effect,  uoii 
tlou  will  not  take.    In  such  can^^s  vaccination  is  not  suci^essfnl  and  a  ;    ^ 
can  not  certify  that  such  child  or  adult  has  been  successfully  vaeehmtpd/'    Tt 
health  authorities,  state  or  local,  might  well  cmisider  whether  they  have  powe 
to  make  a  regulation  as  to  what  should  be  deemetl  a  successful  vatvi nation  or 
Its  OQUivaleat;  whether  the  ratio  of  such  immune  chitdrea  Is  of  sntbctont  lav 
fiortafice  to  Justify  the  exercise  of  such  i^^wer  If  ixiwses4^<>^1 ;  and  wb»   ' 
reguhillon  would  be  undesirable  as  alfordlug  oi^porttndty  f»>r  the  * 
the  statute.    The  latter,  however,  are  medleal  and  admlnlstrath^e,  ratuM   i 
Judichi^  questions. 

Lastly,  it  Is  argued  that,  constrnlng  section  12  as  we  have  done.  It  nntiior 
a  tTespass  upon  the  reser^cNl  rights  of  the  Individual  which  ai 
reach  of  even  the  rwHc^  i*ower.    Vaeclnatlon,  it  Is  S4ild^  is  th^  r> 
disease — c?owiiox — on  tlie  suliJiH-'t,  and  If  that  can  be  done  Irrespeijiive  of  lilj 
eoaseat,  then  the  next  steji  may  Ire  to  niqnlre  snlunlBslon  to  inocuhitlon  wit 
antitoxin  or  serum  for  dlt»htberia,  tuberrukwls*  cancer,  etc,  and  we  have  mtlier* 
a  dismal  picture  of  the  poHSlble  c^nsc^ineneeg.    It  will  be  time  enough  to  conslilof 
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fiucU  mattet^  when  they  arise.    At  present  the  vast  preponderanee  of  opintoti 

annirif,'  lutelliK^^Jit  uikI  wIuonttHl  people,  under  the  gnklnnc©  of  the  l>eRt  riiedlt^jit 
authority,  ia  that  Yiieeluutloii  \m  a  hii!;hlj  ui^ful  11  me  Ho  rat  J  ve.  It  not  always  a 
preventlvts  of  one  of  tbe  gretuei5t  f^'ui\ru^»  thnt  have  in  past  Uiu^h  atflk*tetl 
hm»anlt,rf  mitl  thnt  the  rt*£C»)hitton  of  It  by  sslnture  is  not  only  a  jnstififlble,  but  a 
wlise  ami  heupflceiit  piLiTtitin  of  the  iir*liie  powet*  over  the  piiblle  healih,  Wbeu 
the  h*glslatiire  ^m*H  iK^ymal  thnt  into  iii»w^  or  nioft"  delnitiible  iieJd«,  it  will  be 
tJme  ejiongh  to  foiij^ider  tbe  Ihnlts  of  its  power* 

One  ex[tre?mori  in  the  01  fin  ion  of  the  rourt  1>elnw  and  in  some  of  the  eaaeft 
citetl  In  tlie  argument:  refjnires  n  pus^lui^  note.  Tbe  net  Is  not  n  penal  atatiite, 
It  is  a  broad,  geuerul  a  ft  rebitinj^  to  the  health  nf  the  whole  fMipnhition  of  the 
Common wea J th.  It  i»  not,  therefore^  to  he  e<>nsitrueil  or  admin letered  by  the 
rigid  technical  ruleps  at»!»lit*ftl*le  to  pemil  laws,  hut  fairly  actordini;  to  Its  Intent, 
neither  narrowiai?  it  to  the  letter,  to  the  exelpj^ion  of  eases  clearly  within  anch 
latent,  nr>r  stretchini?  it  bin'onrt  its  legitimate  iPCot«^  to  cover  mattei"*!  not  clearly 
meant  to  he  hi<Onded.  U  Ifi  an  act  toijehlait,^  very  ilos^ely  i^onrjuon  rijibts  and 
privileges  and  therefore  aiiecially  reti  Hiring  a  com  mo  ti -sen  so  atlminjstrotioii. 

Deeree  afiirnied. 
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Bonrd  of  EdUGfttlon  of  CliiciiTo   ( Stipmmp  *C'ourt  of  IlllriolJi.  Apr.   2^,   1908), 
S4  N.  E..  007.1 


Error  to  appellate  courts  flrBt  district.,  on  appeal  from  snperlor  <wurt.  Cook 
Oonaty,  W*  M.  MoKwen,  jndge. 

BUI  by  Eberle  L*  Wil«on  ais^ainst  the  boanl  of  education  of  ClUcano.  From  a 
decree  dlsmlsislnif  the  bUi  for  want  of  equity,  affirmed  i>y  the  amNr'llate  canrt, 
eoniplalnaat  brings  error.    Atfirmed* 

Thlf*  is  a  writ  of  error  sned  ont  of  thia  conrt  to  review  a  jndgment  of  the 
appellate  eonrt  affirming  the  tlet*ree  of  the  supeHor  conrt  of  OjoIc  Connty  pus- 
tninini:  a  demurrer  to  the  bill  and  dsBmtt^ssing  it  for  w^ant  of  equity.  The  hill 
wuH  fileil  by  four  mlni^rs.  by  their  next  friends,  to  enjoin  defeadant  in  error, 
the  board  of  education  of  tlie  etty  of  Chic?«g0i  from  enforcing  a  certahi  rnle 
adoptwl  by  Mi<l  bfiard  and  to  have  said  rnle  declaretl  noil  and  vofd*  Tlje  nil^ 
rendB  hb  follows:  **The  committee  on  school  management  rei)orta  that  it  Is  In 
reeeiiit  of  tbe  following  report  from  the  superintendent  of  arhoois  imuI  roinan- 
mead^  concurrence  therein;  *  The  snjM>rintendent  of  schools  res  r*ec*t  fully  rHt>ort^ 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  aetion  of  the  hoard  of  cMlncation,  taken  at  lt«  last 
meet  hi  g,  he  has  con»klered  the  matter  of  secret  aocietiea  In  the  high  i^^hools,  and 
rvt5[)et^t fully  reeomnrendi*  that  the  i»rincii*flls  and  teachers  of  the  high  scliools 
be  inBtructfxl  to  deny  any  eei^ret  ftoclefies  whtch  nmy  now  exist  in  tiieir  fsciioolB 
all  piibHc  recognition,  Inclndlng  the  privilege  of  mci^tlng  In  the  lu'hool  bultdlug$<; 
that  aucb  organi^sationi^  be  forbidden  to  uae  the  reboot  name;  that  no  student 
who  i«  known  to  be  a  meaiher  of  a  fraternity  or  sorority,  or  other  so'caileil 
secret  Boclety.  be  i>ermitted  to  reprei^ent  tlie  wliool  in  any  literary  or  at  blot  ie 
fonteirt  or  la  any  other  juiblic  cafiaclty:  that  the  attenthta  trf  jHirentw  of  the 
pujiilfit  who  are  to  attend  the  imhlic  high  scbixjls  he  caiit^d  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
lionrd  of  education,  the  superintendent  and  teachers  of  the  high  achoolsi  nuaai* 
moa^Iy  comh^mn  all  such  »t*cret  Kcwletiei^/ *'  Tbe  bill  alleges  that  coraplaUiaata. 
are  all  nnder  21  years  of  age  a  ad  are  attending  tbe  Hyde  Park  Uigh  H*^hool. 
one  of  the  public  achools  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  are  lan-snlng  tlje  conrsie  of 
filtidy  prescribed  by  the  roles  of  the  board  of  ed  neat  Ion,  and  obeying  all  Inw^fni 
rules  of  wald  board  and  of  the  teachers  emph)yed  by  it;  that  complainants  are 
members  of  an  organlswithin  known  us  **  Fbi  Stigma  Fruteridtyt"  an  organlSMitkai 
not  connected  with,  bnt  distinct  from,  said  Hyde  Park  High  Kchooh  that  the* 
meetings  of  said  organiKatitai  are  held  after  s<hiH»l  hmirs;  that  said  friitendty 
Is  a  large  association^  liaving  various  branches  and  chapters  located  ta  \'vixV5txv*= 
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Statee;  tbat  Ihe  cUapter  in  Ilyile  VurU  was  orgnnizod  lu  189T;  tlmi  tbf»  film  of 
tjie  «tH:lely  Is  to  stIiiuilHte  loyalty  nmi  lldfdily  t*i  tbi^  toufijeis  and  sjcli<n»l.'s  nn<l 
a  duel  to  for  n  hljrh  ^cholar.sUip  nnd  comnjeiidablo  hidhidual  iicUon;  thai  mid 
floclety  in  iif»t  oiitHijw*(l  or  In  tiny  miiiiuer  dt^trluiyntal  to  tUe  welfare  of  the  tj^fhtml; 
tbtit  rouiftiniimtttJ^  riitd  other  imjiils^  bekuijfhi);  to  It  live  wUli  mid  iire  iiiidi^r  the 
iHmtrol  <if  tbeii"  [tMreiit;^  fiinl  bave  tbeir  eoivsHit  to  be  tueuilHTs  of  s«iJd  jiws*w'l/i- 
tton.  The  bill  further  alh*ge&  that  there  are  l,iJ(JO  pntiilii  In  Mtf«>p*1nriee  at  Hie 
Hyde  Park  High  Hcbiiol,  and  tliat  tbtre  an*  a  number  uf  <>  >?*  *tt  tbe 

pnpllis!  ijf  eaid  sehool,  stiieb  a»  literary*  niiisieHl,  atbletio,  swuX  i  j«l/,i*titm^ 

and  tbat  ni;iny  c*f  the  ruetnliers  of  said  nrpmlantkajB  art^  niemlHr-.  mim<  ^*(  vjirioimj 
fraternities*  The  bill  further  allef^es  tbat  the  board  of  f^hieatlon  had  re^-eedlj 
fieiit  out  notice  tbat  the  rule  would  be  rl;:ldly  iMiforeetl*  iiiid  tbat  the  eonj^dalE 
ant»  liave»  by  reastm  tliereof^  been  prevented,  under  thresit  of  expulsion,  fr*>n 
taktag  part  in  any  literary  or  athletic  eontest  held  under  the  an»ipiee«  of  mild 
ficIi<Joi»  a  ad  have  be€*u  deiirivetl  of  iKiBitbais  in  said  asstH^atloas  to  whlob  they 
had  lx»eu  elected  by  other  pu]dls,  nnd  are  deniett  the  right  to  resiiuie  the  ^aUl 
positions^  because  of  tbelr  nienibershlii  In  sueh  frateniltie^r  that  jmi* 
to  the  exercl^s  of  the  suck'tiea  and  aswwKfiations  of  the  Riid  seh(.Nil  fs  ^  I  I 

to  pupils*  and  \3  freely  granted  to  al!  except  oom[ihiinaal*<  and  others  .  i 
members  of  se^- n*t  fu >o i et  I es.  The  bl  1 1  ctia r;:es  t hii  t  t be  n d i >i  >t  U *u  of  s :  i  i  i ;  n  i  ■  c 
was  the  exercise  of  aa  Jirbitrary  t:»ower  by  the  board  **f  e<lih'atloa,  vi(il,tih*j  iff 
the  natural  rl^ht^  of  eoni]ihiinants  and  an  unlawful  d I scrliiii nation  npdust 
theui*  and  in  Lbereforc  ntdl  and  void.  The  prayer  is  thnt  the  ruM  l>e  dtxiared 
voidt  and  tbat  the  board  of  edaeatlon  l>e  enjoined  from  enfoiL'hi^  or  attenj[iti 
to  eaforce  It.  The  superior  court  sustained  a  demurrer  to  the  bill  aud  dlnuji 
It  for  waat  (tf  wiulty.  riaintlff  hi  error,  one  of  the  eomplalaauts*  lirotsei^iittHl  an 
ai^Iieal  fmai  that  dc<.Tee  to  the  apiwllate  court  for  the  flr^t  dislrlcL  That  court 
affirmed  the  decree  of  tbe  sat»erlor  court,  and  the  case  Is  broui?bt  to  this  ct»urt 
for  review  u|khi  a  writ  of  error  to  th^  appelhite  court* 

FAttiif:«,  J.  (after  statlnjr  the  facta  as?  above).  The  constitution  of  this  Btnte 
provides  ibiit  ''the  geueral  ass«!inbly  lihall  provide  a  thoroujch  and  efficieut  t*y 
tcm  of  free*  BchtKils,  whereby  all  children  of  this  State  may  re(?ehe  a  pm.hI  crmi- 
moa  s(*html  etlucatlon.*'  Section  1,  article  S.  By  act  i»f  the  f^eneral  as*^mbly 
the  juibilc  S(*hool8  of  the  city  of  ChJcauo  are  under  the  coat  ml  of  the  bwird  of 
edmiitlou,  and  it  is  given  all  power  and  authority  required  for  the  proiwr  maa^ 
agoiaent  of  the  schools,  with  |K»wer  to  enact  such  ordluaia-es  as  n\ny  be  de<*tjic 
uecessarj  atid  ex|,>edleut  for  HUcb  piir|M>3e;  also  power  to  expel  pupils  who  are 
gulhy  of  gross  dlsobetllenee  or  misconduct.  It  Is  made  the  duty  of  tlie  bo*ird  of 
education  "  to  establish  all  &uclt  by-laws,  rules,  and  refralatfous  for  the  govern* 
meat  and  for  the  establishment  and  malatemiuce  of  a  pro|»t-r  and  onlfomi  syi 
tem  of  d  I  strip  line  in  the  several  sjchools  as  may,  in  their  oi>lalon,  be  neceaaary, 

Counsci  for  |)hiintlff  in  error  ihn>s  not  question  the  imwer  of  the  bmin)  of 
education  to  prescribe  all  rcii  son  able  rules  uet^easarj"  for  the  conduct  at»d  mna- 
a  gem  eat  of  the  public  scho*.>ls,  but  lusiwts  tbat  the  rule  here  Involved  was  not 
a  reasiaiable  rule;  tliat  It  was  hi  violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  plaintiff  la 
error,  and  an  unlawful  discriminiUlotJ  apilnst  him  ■  and  that  this  Is  a  qtie«tl 
of  law  to  l>e  determluctl  by  the  courts.  It  is  not  claimed  nor  averred  In  the  blE' 
that  plaint  I  If  in  error  wan  deprived,  by  the  rule  In  (juestlon,  from  attendan 
at  the  ^^boolt  nor  from  taking  his  place  In  the  classes  to  which  he  belou^ctl  ancti 
pursuing  bis  studies  and  receiving  instruction  tiie  same  as  all  other  pupils  In 
the  s<^hiioI  in  the  course  of  studies  Uiudit  therein.  It  afipears  from  the  hm^t* 
taonts  of  the  bill  that  there  weix*  associations  |iermltted  to  Ije  organised  amoajs 
the  pupils  of  Baid  Hyde  Park  High  School,  j>rinctjMiUy  for  literary,  musioHj^; 
and  athletic  exercises  and  contests;  but  these  were  not  a  part  of  the  couri?f  of 
study  required  to  be  pursued  by  pupils  attending  said  school,  and  werf  not 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  constltntloa  nor  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  in 
providing  a  system  whereby  all  the  ctdldren  of  the  State  may  rei*eive  a  g« 
couimou  school  education.  The  flower  of  the  board  of  educatJiai  to  contnd  and! 
manage  the  Sf^hools  and  to  ado|»t  ruleH  and  regulations  rjef^essary  for  that  puf^ 
|K>se  Is  ample  and  full,  Ttie  rules  and  bydaws  necessary  to  a  r> roper  oonduct< 
and  manageaient  of  the  schools  are,  and  must  uf^fesf^arily  tie,  left  to  tb*'  ' 
tion  of  the  board,  and  its  acts  will  not  t»e  IntcrffrrMl  with  nor  mH  a8l«: 
courts,  unless  there  is  a  clear  abuse  of  the  power  and  dlsi-retlon  C' 
Acting  reasonably  within  the  fmwer?!  fonferreii,  It  1h  the  yirovlnn*  of  the  boardi 
Of  education  to  determine  wbat  thbigN  art*  detrimental  to  the  suceessfal  ma 
agement*  good  order,  and  discipline  of  the  iK^bools  and  the  rules  i*eQijlreit  to  |iro^ 
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ciuee  tlie«»e  condltUiiis,  It  wiis  tlie  jiulgnienl  nf  tlm  wnjierintPiidenr  of  achtwli*  of 
tlie  c\tx  of  I'lili'fl^'o,  as  well  a«  of  tko  hoartl  of  eihiaiUon,  thj»t  niemlu^rFUlp  in 
iiecret  ssoeiette^*  known  lis  11  reolc -letter  fmterDitieK  or  fwrrotities,  wn?^  detri- 
lueiitat  to  Ibe  best  iiitereats  of  tilt?  sctio«JlP.  Wtietlior  tlils  jiu]|;nii.Mit  wiih  jwnmd 
and  well  foiinrif*^  i?*  not  subject  to  review'  by  tho  uourts*  Tbe*  m\\y  qiii^Ktluti  for 
detertnliiatioii  iu  whether  the  ruh*  itdoptecl  to  iirevutjt  or  rerii*idy  the  HTjri|ifmetl 
evil  was  n  reasoniihle  eicerelse  of  tbe  power  hikI  di-**i.TetiOTi  of  the  lioiird.  The 
rule  rcHjiiIre*!  teiKiiers  to  refnJ^  to  irive  piihHe  reeojunihtoij  lo  nnvh  st*<Tet  «oeb 
«tie8,  to  refuse  to  allow  therr  aieetirms  to  be  held  hi  the  sc*hCKil  buildings,  or  to 
allow  the  name  of  nny  w*1hhi1  to  be  us^kX  by  the  oi^inlzfitioni^.  The  rnte  alao 
reciulred  teiichers  to  refTisp  to  allow  a  member  of  a  fruternity  or  stirojity  to 
represent  his  selitwl  hi  any  Hteiiiry  or  nlhletie  eiintewt  or  in  any  other  pnblie 
crtjmcity;  that  parents  of  the  pnplls  be  informed  that  the  bimnl  of  etbteatUm* 
the  iupertntendeut,  and  te?ieherf?  In  the  high  ec^hool!?!  unanlmonsly  condemned 
nil  i^uoh  secret  faocletles.  The  rnle  denieil  to  pni*llj^  who  were  iiieniber^  of  secret 
sfR'ieties  no  privUej^o  allowed  to  popils  not  members,  except  the  privilege  of 
rei^resentinjc  the  W'hoolH  In  llterfirj'^  or  nthietic  rirntcstH  or  in  any  other  pnblJc 
cajmelty.  They  were  not  denie*!  nicmber^bip  In  usatjcliitions  of  pnpils  of  the 
M.iitJolfi  for  literary,  social*  mttHiioii,  or  athletic  cxercini^ff,  and  were  not  pro- 
hibited from  receivluK  the  wme  l»enetllfl  from  those  orgnnlzatlons  ihat  [mpils 
not  rneaiberj*  of  swHTet  8oc*letkes  receive*!.  They  were  only  r>rohlbltert  from 
retirement inj;  the  schooif^  aa  memt>ers  of  thos*.*  u sj*< tela t Ion s  in  public  contests 
and  caimctdefl*  This  was  not  a  denial  of  any  nni^iraJ  right,  and  neither  was  it 
iin  unlawful  diRiTimlnritJoM, 

People  V.  Wheat  on  College,  40  lib,  186*  was  n  mandnrana  proceeding  niralTist 
the  colk^pe  to  coni|iel  the  reluatatement  of  ft  Rtndeiit  who  had  Joined  the  (!ood 
Templars  in  violatU^n  of  the  college  rnles.  and  liad  for  that  rea^jon  btH'ii  sns- 
Trended  from  the  prlvilej:ei5  of  the  eollcKe  nntll  he  expresped  a  pnrjMjSf*  to  con- 
form to  Its  nrtea.  liie  court  sahl :  **  When  ton  College  is  an  Incorporati^l  instl* 
tot  ion,  restluK  niwin  private  endowmejits,  and  deriving  no  aid  whatevi^r  fnnn 
the  State  or  from  taxation.  Its  charter  glve^  to  the  tnistees*  and  faculty  the 
power  *  to  adopt  and  enforce  such  rulefi  as  mny  be  di-emiHl  ej£f»etlient  for  the 
government  of  tiie  lastitntlon  * — ^a  power  whk-h  they  would  hnve  posnessed 
without  snch  exfircssj*  jrrant,  btH^juist^  incident  to  the  very  object  of  their  Incor* 
poratlon  and  lndls]>ensid)le  to  the  snct^ssfnl  manairement  of  the  eolJef^e.  Aaiong 
the  rnlea  they  have  deemt^  it  exjvertient  to  aduftt  is  otve  forhiddlnjsj  the  students 
to  l»ecome  members  of  H*X'ret  »tK*le1le?<*  We  iiercnhe  nothing  nnrensotudile  hi 
the  rule  Itself »  slti*^  all  i»erstjns  f^nilHar  with  coJlegc  life  know  that  tin-  tend- 
e-ney  of  Re<Tet  (nwleties  is  to  witbdnnv  stndmits  fmrn  the  coijtrol  of  the  faculty 
and  imiiair  to  sf>me  tixtent  the  diw^lpline  of  the  htstltntion.  Such  may  not 
always  be  their  effect,  but  sm^h  In  their  general  tendency.  But,  whether  the 
rnle  be  Judicious  or  not,  It  vtolatew  neither  gotnl  morals  nor  the  law  of  the 
land^  and  is  therefore  clearly  within  the  power  of  the  eollege  authorities  in 
make  and  enforce.'*  K Inzer  n  Directors  (12SJ  Iowr,  441;  la'}  N.  W.,  ti86;  Z 
Jj,  H.  A*  (X.  8.),  4iKJ)  was  a  mandamus  proceedhig  to  com[K^l  the  bojird  of 
directors  of  MaiHon  school  district,  Iowa,  to  rHu state  in  the  high  m-h^wil  a 
pupil  who  had  been  snsi)emkHl  tlierefrom  by  the  board  of  directors  imtll  be 
sliould  aimloglze  to  the  superintendent*  tiefi>re  the  school  for  hU  wiJJfnl  viola- 
tion of  0  rule  ado]itett  by  the  board.  The  rnle  lu't^hlhited  pliiylng  ftMitliall  under 
the  auspices  of  tlie  higli  school  or  on  the  scliool  jrronnds.  The  [uipil  wbc>  wai* 
Busfiended,  actlag  with  otht^rw.  caused  a  poster  to  be  print e*1  advertising  a  game 
€f  fiHitbail  to  he  iihiyed  tty  the  %vest  hrnnch  of  the  high  sc1hm>1  aiul  ibr  high 
achool  on  a  8nt unlay,  for  which  an  admission  fee  of  25  cents  w:;s  cluirjje^iJ. 
The  authority  of  the  board  to  adopt  the  rule  was  challenged  t^y  the  pt*titiouer» 
and  It  was  also  canteiidal  t»y  hini  thjit  his  cundnet  was  loit  a  violation  of  the 
rnle»  Hoth  thes**  eontentlons  were  tlo<'UbMi  In  favor  iif  the  lioard  of  dlret'torst. 
The  court  said:  '*  It  w»h  phi  inly  la  tended ,  therefore,  that  the  ma  n  a  gen}  en  t  of 
school  affairs  should  be  left  to  the  dlsi.'retlon  t>f  the  bonrd  of  directors  and  not 
to  the  courts,  and  we  (Uigbt  nc»t  lo  lnlerfen>  with  the  exercise  i>f  diP<.*retion 
OD  the  part  of  a  schitol  Ixmrd  as  to  what  Is  a  reasonable  rmd  necesj^ary  ruli*, 
except  In  a  plain  case  of  excei^lini?  I  he  imwer  conferre^^/*  In  Way  land  »% 
Hughes  (4:{  Wash.,  441:  ^.\  Pac,  0-12:  T  L.  U.  A.  (N.  SJ,  :ir*LM  the  validity  of  u 
rule  sutjstantially  the  suune  as  the  one  here  in  quest  Jon  was*  passtnl  uikju  by 
the  .supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Waslilnjjton,  The  board  of  education  of 
Seattle,  after  an  lnvpj*tigiitlou  f»f  tlie  |irohahle  effe<'t  of  iiHN^k  letter  societies 
or  fraternitlcH  u|mmi  puitP  j  In  the  srbiwilsi.   In  111)1   adopteil  a  rule  prohibiting 
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pui>lla  froiD  lie<x»ijtlij^  nn'mhursi  cif  aucli  suM'lGties.  neorKO  Wayland  whlli-  im 
piipn   Ifj  tiie  iitrblJL'  bk'IkhjL  hi  TioiaUuij  of  the  rule*  Uw'Miut*  a   »h-*iii  i  ] 

frfktoroitj%  ns  tiid  altsij  other  pupli^.     lo   May,   liJOfi,   the  ht*ard   i»f  r  \i  J 

iiiiienrt<*«I  lt»  forurier  rule  so  »h  to  jtrovlde  timt  ulL  ptijiUs  who  wrr^  Ui  i^l 

hers  ijf  any  hiifh  scliord  secret  sot^fely*  or  jik*c1jrf<i  to  htMAmu*  snvh^  %\]\<>  .n  .ttij 
promise  that  ^o  long  as  thoy  remfihuxl  ptipllH  of  8a id  hf^h  :«i'honi  the>  wiUildJ 
not  be<xjine  members  of  any  other  set-ret  mxHrty  or  j^ive  uny  jirumlR:*  or  pit^lipJ 
to  htK'ome  eucL,  or  fmlielt  any  other  impil  to  iflve  any  t^riinii&e  or  iOc'dir**  to  l^eJ 
c*onie  a  meuiher  of  nny  hl^h  fi**hfM*l  /I'^Uendty  or  »*eeret  ww.lety*  mul  in  gJuM 
faith  kept  eueh  iironjise,  would  lie  rostored  to  the  privileges  of  Biieh  Fc'htxili^ 
but  thnt  all  students  who  thereafter  pbonlrl  become  members  or  in  any  waw 
pledge  or  bimj  Iheinwelves  to  jolii  any  high  sehirt>1  frMternlty  or  secret  sot'it*ty,l 
or  i^hould  hiittate  or  pleilge  any  oHier  «?rudent,  or  In  r*ny  wuy  ennmniire  or  J 
foster  the  fraternity  spirit  hi  the  hl^b  school  should  he  deidiHl  all  the  firi%  Ht^^eu 
of  the  high  school,  except  thone  of  the  (Schoolroom*  Waylniid  hrou^'ht  Fultl 
j|;^ftinHt  the  board  of  educ?otlon  1o  eujohi  it  from  efiforelnR  thij*  rule.  Th#l 
material  allegations  in  his  petition  were  in  Kiibst^nice  slnjMar  to  Uk*  i\]i  il 

of  the  hill  hi  this  cmr**    An  uni«wiT  was  tiled  hy  the  lK«jrd  of  (?i|ti*'ati  i  I 

hetirhiiT  had.     The  trial  rourt  refused  the  relief  prayed,  and   un  apj^^ >,«dJ 

prot4e*'nted  to  tbe  supreme  eimrt,  Tliat  court  afltrmeil  the  jiid^'mont  of  ihftJ 
trial  conrt.  and  in  an  ahle  imd  ejtha motive  opialon  pa^se*!  urH>n  every  molertnll 
question  here  hivolved*  and  we  agree  with  the  reasoning  of  the  opinUiii  and 
the  eonehisiou  reacheil  by  that  court.  We  quote  from  the  oplulon  the  fulhiwloir: 
*'The  btmnl  hns  not  exchidetl  the  a!Ji>ellant  from  the  Seattle  high  iit*titM>4j 
neither  has  It  thrcjiteiied  to  expel  or  snsi>end  him.  He  can  and  doen  {iHt^nill 
»chrK>l,  and  under  our  Ciaistructhm  of  the  rules  atloptetl  he  is  tit  tin*  s:,.  >^\ 

l»ermHted  to  coiithnte  hlfc*  njeuihershijt  in  the  thimnm   Eta   Kaii[m    fi  1 

although  in  doing  so  he  <>rpinj?k*s  the  authority  of  (lie  biMird  and  theret+jt  m-h.  «.4l 
certain  privileges  whit  h  are  no  neei*Hsary  port  of  the  eurricubim  or  ehisg  worlc^J 
frtim  which  he  is  ui^t  excludetL  Het^iondents  iire  only  seekhig  In  [ire%eu(1 
appellant  und  his  asHiK^latt^s  from  dicta  ting  the  terms  on  which  tbt-y  shall  (ni>Jlf| 
certain  prlvilegi^s  wldch  are  ujerely  hicidental  to  the  rei^ular  i*chi*ol  w*ork,  audi 
this  they  have  authorily  to  do*  Appellant  further  crmteuds  tlait  an  the  fraiera* 
Itie*^  meet  out  of  !^'la>ol  hours  at  the  homes  of  mcndaTSj  riud  at  ni*  time  hi  the 
iC'hool  tmlldhig,  and,  ns  their  parents  consent  to  tills  actlmi,  the  tiitard  i^  e^u^ed*  J 
lug  itK  tawftil  authority  in  entering  their  homes,  in  wlthilrsiwlng  from  lujrentfli 
the  control  of  their  children,  and  lu  d let ji ting  wimt  the  children  lihall  or  shnUl 
not  do  out  of  schiiol  hours.  We  think  this  coritenllon  unrt*asomihh\  The  liiiardl 
has  not  invaded  the  himies  of  any  pnjdls»  nor  have  they  ^sought  ti>  hitirr*>r(»l 
with  parental  euitody  and  control.    They  have  not  said  thi^si*  fraternii  i  I 

not  n»eet  at  the  various  homea»  nor  have  they  attemtited  to  control  ^  j 

out  of  school  hoijra/* 

What  wt»s  there  said  Is  applicable  to  tMs  case.     The  rule  adopted  by  the 
board  of  educaMoii,  and  which  U  set  out  lu  full  in  the  bill  shuws  urmn  Uii  faco  J 
that  it  was  not  the  result  of  hasty  and  lltconnideri^  action*     At  n   jirevkniil 
meeting  the  board  bad  histrvii^ti'il  tbe  sitperlntendent  of  i<ieh04Klg  to  investigate! 
the  effect  of  atvr*'t  &«K"ieiles  u|Hiri  the  bcIhhjIs,  and  ui»on  his  refNirt  ibat  b*^  bad  I 

mtide  the  luveMl^fiitiou*  atid  utRin  IiIm  recommendation,  the  rule  wiva  m-< ^i  1 

Assuming,  as  we  nmst,  that  the  adoption  of  tbe  rule  was  not  an  abuse  ■  I 

or  diRcretion  confen-etl  hy  law  uiH>n  the  board*  court«  cim  nut*  and  sIm  ,   j 

Interfere  with  Its  enforcement*  Pupils  attendiag  the  Bi-lniol)*  mfiy  d«*tide  for 
themselves  whether  they  prefer  members^hip  In  tlie  se<'ret  Kc»cietic%  wltU  thw 
dl^uaiUlcation  from  representing  their  schools  in  literary  or  athletic  cttntcBt* 
or  other  public  ca|>acUies*  or  whether  they  prefer  thetse  latter  privileges  to 
Bi  ember  ship  in  satd  Wfu:ietie«*  It  Is  for  the  Iwaird  of  edurntit*n.  witliln  the 
reascaialde  exercise  of  Its  power  ^md  dlstTCtiot)*  to  say  what  \h  bent  for  the 
succi-tisful  ntanngement  and  conduct  of  the  si:hooIs,  and  not  for  the  couni^ 

In  our  iiphiion   the  l>Hl   was  properly  dhjmigaedt  and  the  Judiciiietil  oi  tjb^ 
apiJCll^Jte  eoTH't  Is  jitflrmed* 

Judgmeut  athrmed^  J 
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XII.  Wisconsin. 

f  state  v.  District   Btmrd  of  School  DiBttkt   No.   1    tHupremo  Coiirt  o(  W|«?oiialn,  May  8. 


Appeiil  froiB  <?lrctlft  court*  Polk  Cotjinty;  A,  J.  Vinje,  Judge. 

MantUinn;B  liy  th<?  State*  *i»  tlio  relutltrti  of  h,  B.  Drei^Ber^  against  tlie  district 
board  of  scliool  disitriet  No,  1,  St.  Orotic  Falls,  I'oik  County,  to  compel  reinstate- 
inpnt  of  lelator's  uliHdreu  after  sitspetisloti  from  the  lilcli  achooL  Writ  de^ 
nled,  ftiid  relator  apiieals.    Aflli-ua?d. 

This  is  an  nctlou  of  njiindanius  ecimmeiiccii  hy  the  relator  agnln^^t  tbe  dlfltrlct 
board  and  G.  J.  Baker,  jirlnuiiml  of  tUe  hlirli  s«ctiool  of  St.  Croix  FallH,  to  ci*ui|H?i 
tbe  reinstatenaent  of  two  of  relator's  children  wbo  Uad  bet-n  susi^ended  by  tb*> 
pHnelimL  Tlie  iietition»  after  tbe  fornjal  averments,  states*  ia  su  list  a  are,  Lbat 
relator's  tn'o  minor  ebildren  had  been  coivtinuoua  in  tlieir  attendance  upon  tin? 
blub  K(.*bool  up  to  and  bicbiding  October  10,  lOOG,  on  wblcb  date  tbey  were  sus- 
pended by  tbe  principal:  tbat  liald  susiiensioii  was  illegal  but  had  been  ratified 
by  tbe  district  board  a  ad  i^till  continueil  in  force;  that  said  children  can  not  be 
readmlttetl  to  i^nhl  school  "  tut  I  ess  they  fibotild  apoJonlaie  with  a  faleebowl;*' 
that  the  alleKcd  caune  of  s^uhpeuHlon  of  !?ald  children  was  a  barmleHsj  act  by 
tbem  and  three  other  iJwpi!is  of  tbe  bit'tx  fsebool,  which  occurred  after  tbe  sc^boolB 
bad  closed  on  October  10,  IWtJ,  and  uot  during  s*^hool  bonrs^  or  in  tbe  Ivuildlng 
where  the  scboo!  was  mai air: hied,  or  while  sJikl  cliHdrcii  were  nnder  the  contTol 
of  siild  princiiml;  tbat  at  the  reciueat  of  a  member  of  the  senior  clasm,  whii  btKl 
writ  leu  a  harmless  poem,  being  a  take-off  on  the  rules  of  the  school,  the  offend- 
ing [jnplls,  wlio  were  youn^^er  and  less  e.\|ierleuced,  took  the  writlatc  tii  the 
office  of  a  weekly  newsiiaper  pnbllsheil  In  the  same  village,  and  requested  the 
pnbJlsber  to  print  the  same  la  bis  paper  if  there  was  nothing  wrong  iu  it ;  that 
tbe  publisher*  deeming  the  game  harmicHi;,  iiuhlisbed  it  hi  part  of  the  next  iimue 
of  tbe  iiatjcr.  Tbe  poem  was  printed  as  part  of  Ibe  petition,  but  it  is  here 
omitted.  It  Is  alleged  that  tlie  detJonuTeat  of  tbe  children  in  school  had  been 
good,  and  tbey  bad  never  violated  any  of  the  rules  pi  escribed  for  its  manage* 
meat.  An  alternative  writ  was  isfliied  on  November  7t  IflCHi,  based  upon  the 
petition,  with  supiwrtltig  aiSdavits.  The  defendants  in  the  return  to  the  wHt 
state,  hi  STdjatance,  their  tieUef  thru  the  p^diMcatiou  of  the  pc^em  in  question  in  a 
public  newRimper  was  detrimental  to  tbe  interests  of  tbe  school ;  that  it  not  only 
tended  to  lioltl  up  said  school,  its  discipline,  and  its  teachers  to  public  contempt 
and  ridicule,  but  it  tended  toward  awakeniag  la  the  minds  of  the  pupils  them* 
pelves  a  feeling  of  bostlHty  toward  the  teachers  and  a  defiance  toward  the  proper 
control  and  management  of  the  school;  tbat  after  the  offense  bad  been  c<:jm- 
mltled  tbe  children  were  advised  of  the  harmfulnesa  of  their  conduct  and  re^ 
^juired  to  apologize,  and  npon  their  refnsjil  tbey  were  Bus^tiended;  tbat  their 
reinstatement  without  suitable  ai-»fdoj^  would  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of 
the  school  and  subversive  of  proper  discipline  therein ;  wherefore  they  ask  that 
tbe  fjetltion  be  denle*t. 

The  relator  demnrred  to  this  return  on  November  14,  IDOG,  Thereupon  the 
court,  as  appears  by  recitals  In  tbe  stibsequetit  findings^  apiK>Snted  a  referee 
with  the  consent  of  tbe  attorneys  for  tbe  respective  parties  to  take  and  report 
the  evidence  relating  to  the  i>recise  grounds  of  suspension  of  relator*s  daughters, 
and  the  sal>siance  of  what  was  said  between  the  teachers  and  said  pupils  pre- 
vtons  to  and  at  the  tinie  of  tlieir  susjMnslon.  The  referee  made  his  rctiort  on 
the  30tb  day  of  Noveniber,  which  contains  tbe  testimony  of  the  principal  and 
two  of  bis  associates  and  of  three  of  tbe  pnpHs,  includiui?  the  n*!a tor's  children. 
The  priucirml  testitled  that  after  be  learned  tbat  tbe  relator's  children  bad  taken 
the  poeju  to  the  printing  ollice,  '*  1  then  told  them  tliat  their  penalty  Is  tbat  you 
are  suspende<l  until  you  fvpologtsee  and  jiay  10  cents  each/'  In  tbe  ai»alogy, 
**tliey  were  simi^ly  to  admit  that  they  did  a  wrong  thing,  that  tbey  were  worry 
for  it,  and  If  they  came  back  to  school  they  should  promise  to  be  ohetlient 
students,'*  Tbe  other  witnesses  gave  suhstantiaUy  the  same  testimony.  There- 
after atid  on  December  24,  mm,  the  court  tiled  an  oplniou  sustaining  the  action 
of  the  schofd  autbf>rlt!cs  ami  In  conclusion  overrnled  the  relator's  demnrror  to 
the  return,  and  dismissed  Ids  motion  for  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus,  with 
costs.  There  was  no  regtiesr  made  on  l>elmlf  of  tbe  relator  to  withdraw  tbe  ds^ 
murrer  and  to  file  an  answer*  and  no  formal  a  indication  was  made  to  amei>*^ 
the  jietitioa  until  after  the  entry  of  judnfrueiit.  Xo  further  testimony  was  ti^J'^^^2^ 
and  on  December  28,  19Q6,  the  court  made  aud  filed  Ita  fo\<im^^\a  tJK^^are^  ^^ 
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defendftntR,  nntl  dfref^tiiag  the  dismissal  of  tlie  potitton,     Frotii  tfjo  jtj(!giii<»nl  en- 
ter^ tlierenn,  Iwnrlnjr  the  sarue  date,  this  apiicril  Is  fnketu    Tbor^jiftor  und  ntl 
a  Kj^et'lnl  term  of  swikl  court,  mid  on  the  ;^lBt  duy  of  Jajiuar>\  UWJT,  a  i>etitk»iij 
tljeretofore  Hied  on  beijolf  of  the  rehittm  bused  on  the  evldetR*e  taken  t»efcirt»  th« 
refQVG^t  asking  leave  to  amend  the  iietltlou  by  adding  the  words  "*  and  pay  forty| 
cents  eaeht"  in  tht'lr  iiroper  plnce,  relating  to  the  penolty  imiiosetl  at  the  tim« 
of  the  Busiiension,  came  on  to  l)e  beard i  and  was  denies!  bj  the  court,     Tber 
w«a  an  exceptlna  to  the  order,  but  no  appwil  has  been  taken  therefrom, 

BASHFoan,  J,   (after  stating  the  facts  as  above)*     The  procedure  adoiiteO  In 
determining  the  ts^ueB  pi^eeented  by  the  pleadini;s  In  this  action  was*  hi  format  j 
ami  irr<^ular  and  can  not  he  approved.    The  demurrer  to  the  return   nils 
an  Issne  of  law,  which  should  flrst  liave  t>et»ri  disjiosed  of,  ami,  if  ovf*rrnItHl/ 
teave  should  have  bet^n  given  to  the  relator,  if  he  so  desired,  to  wlrhdrnw  the 
Btune  and  amend  his  i»etitlon,  or  to  inten>ose  an  answer  If  an  l^ne  of  fai^t  wnn 
to  be  presented.     The  court  and  the  attorneys  for  the  respective  [lartfes  evi- 
dently treated  the  demurrer  as  an  answer  to  the  return,  a^  a  consent  order  wa» 
entered  referring  the  only  cotitro veiled  is«iar]e  to  a  referee  to  report   the  test!-j 
mony.     There  was  uo  material  cootllct  in  the  evidence,  atid  ufion  the  rei«irt  of 
the  referee  the  court  filoil  an  opinion  deteruilning  the  issues  of  law  and  fact  lal 
favor  of  the  respondents,  and  overruling  the  reiat(*r'a  demurrer  to  thf*  rt»tumfc| 
and  denying  his  motion  for  [leremptory  writ  of  nuindamus.     Formal  l!ridl ? ■■' 
made  In  accordance  wtth  the  opinion,  U]»on  which  the  jndiiment  wn*- 
This  sunmiary  m,ethod  of  trial  has  In  the  opinion  of  the  ctmrt  met  Or-  .  : 

tlal  ends  of  Justice,  and  the  relator  by  consenting  tbereto  Is  tn  no  i)o«ltimi  to 
complain. 

Error  Is  assigned  by  the  appellant  upon  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  pemdt  aa 
amendment  to  the  t>etlt!on  setting  up  the  requirement  of  the  school  authorltl*^ 
that  the  su^sipendetl  pupila  f^hould  pay  a  penalty  of  40  cents  each  as  a  c«>n- 
dltton  of  reinstatement.    Formal  application  to  amend  was  not  made  until  after 
judgment,  nnd  there  Is  no  a|ipeal  frtim  the  order  denying  the  same*    The  apiieal 
being  from  the  judgment,  the  subsequent  order  is  not  reviewable  tijK>ri   thi»| 
record,     (Hank  of  Commerce  r,  Elliott  10J>  Wis.  mK  So  N,  W,  417, >     Aw  tht*r#l 
was  no  coiifiict  In  the  testimony  on  this  subject,  the  variance  Iwtween  the  plefid*  j 
ing  and  the  proof  was*  not  material,  and  the  court  might  hav€J  foimd  the  fact 
In  accordance  with  the  evidence,  or  have  ordered  an  ameidment  to  the  Tietltloii,^ 
Section  2G70,  Stat.  1S9S.    The  court  did  consider  the  proof  with  rt^si»e<*t  t*>  thii 
])enalty  and  vei^  pn^perly  suggested  in  the  opinion  that  no  such  condition  should  j 
be  attached  to  the  reinstatement  of  the  pupils.     It  has  been  held  that  a  t^^^ho^iM 
board  has  no  power  to  make  or  enforce  a  rule  requiring  pupHs  uiid'  ity  of 

suspension  to  imy  damages  for  school  property  at^'Identaily  or  n^  lo* 

Jured  or  destroyed,     (Perkins  r,  SSchixd  Koard,  50  Jowa,  47«J,  9  N.  \v .  ,vm,  .  HojI- 
man  t\  School  DlHtrict  7T  Mich.  005,  4;i  N,  W,  9D6,  ft  L.  R.  A.  SiR) 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  approve  the  practical  wisdom  displayed  by  the 
school  authorities  in  dealing  with  the  hasty  conduct  of  thonghtlesa  scbtjol  chil- 
dren, prompted  by  an  older  mate,  and  abetted  by  the  publisher  of  the  i»a|K*r,  or 
to  Justify  the  strong  rc»sentment  tlmt  must  have  prompted  the  relator  In  «jk 
pealing  to  the  courts  for  n?dress.  The  exercise  of  a  little  charity,  forbearaoce, 
and  good  nature  might  have  avoided  the  controversy*  which  must  have  lK»en  at- 
tended with  more  or  les»  serious  consequence  to  the  suspended  pujiils  as  well 
as  to  the  school,  and  U)  the  litigants  here  rcpresente^l.  Rut  tbe  cause  is  l>efotw 
us  for  decision,  and  must  be  treated  like  any  other  lawsuit. 

The  remaining  assignments  of  error  relate  to  the  power  of  the  school  authori- 
ties to  suspend  the  offending  pupils  for  the  misconduct,  which  was  estahUsheil  ] 
by  the  undisputed  evidence.  The  authority  to  eusiiend  the  pupils  from  tb« 
privileges  of  the  schQol  is  denied  by  the  a[>pellant,  unless  the  offenne  w«b  a 
violation  of  some  rule  prescribed  by  the  boards  or  Involved  moral  turi»ltml4\  or 
was  committed  during  schooi  hours  In  the  schoolroom,  or  tu  tlie  |iit**«ence  of 
the  master  nnd  other  pupils.  In  supiiort  of  this  proinisltlon  cmmsel  refer  to 
Board  of  tiducation  t^  Purse,  VM  chi,  422,  2S  S,  E,  8[Hj,  41  1^  It.  A.  RiTi,  tXt  Am. 
i^tat.  Rep.  312;  Murpliy  t\  Bnnrd  (if  Dirwt^irs,  ;iO  Iowa,  42!):  and  Itrltt  i\  gtio«l- 
grass,  m  Mo.  2?^;.  21  Am.  Hep.  31,\  The  det^lsion  of  tiie  tJeor^Ma  court  bm  na  | 
dirw^t  application.  It  wiis  tliere  held  that  the  st<*hoor  bonrd  u&Mii  yusiwtid  chil- 
dren who  had  not  been  gutlty  of  any  vinlallon  of  the  rules  of  tiie  *!<'1umiL  but' 
whose  mother,  undcrtnklng  to  en  11  In  question  the  dim-ipllae  of  the  tt?acln*r  ovir 
one  of  iIjc  HiiUlrern  entered  t!io  sj'hooirooiu  during  KchooJ  hours*  aa^l  in  the 
prescnice  itf  the  im-ih1s  (Litc  aFt-enibUHl  uj>h»iI  nlTr-nsivi*  tHU\  tnsuitlng  laiigtingi'  to 
guch  ten  Cher.    Drltt  c,  Suodgrusiti,  supra,  Is  it^adily  illstiagnlshable^    Tlienj  cbe 
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dcbofil  bonni  Iiiul  iiiiule  a  rnli?  tLiat  no  [iiipK  fihoiilil  ilurlng  the  Bchoot  term 
attend  a  Racial  i>arty.  and  a  pupU  by  tbo  iiemiis&bm  of  his  parents  vlolotetl  the 
rule  and  was  exijellerl.  The  conrt  lield  that  tu  prescribing  tUe  foregoing  ml© 
the  bonrtl  hnd  gone  beyond  Its  inywer  and  Invaded  the  rights  of  tbe  pareotiL 
Mnrphy  i'*  Hoard  of  Directors.  30  lowsi,  429,  is  diretily  in  rtolnt,  and  supports 
the  propositbja  stated  by  tUe  appellant,  but  the  diX^iHlon  la  naide  to  tnrn  upon 
the  extent  of  tlie  iH>wer  conferred  by  E^lntnte  on  bi«ird8  tjf  hcImmjI  dlrect*jrs.  The 
statute  provided  that  the  dhetlorH  should  have  power  U*  illstnlss  pwpiLs  from 
8c-h(M>l  for  fjroMs  immoraliiif  or  fttr  pcrj^ititvnt  vifikHlon  of  the  rntt(^kffi*fft'^  of  ike 
vchoal;  and  it  wa^  nlso  niiide  their  duty  to  aid  ttie  teacher  In  ei«tabli8biii»;  and 
enforcing  rule*)  for  the  gcvennnent  of  the  schools.  The  words  Italicized  are  so 
written  in  the  opinion  as  mmitfestljag  the  power  which  may  be  exercised  l>y  the 
board.  The  jilalntlff  tn  that  case  was  not  cliarged  with  ImnioraHty  or  the 
violation  of  any  rei^'ulatloa  of  the  schf>ol.  It  Is  said  in  the  opinion:  **  The 
statute  docs  not  authorise  the  board  of  directors  to  suspend  puplla  for  acts 
tending  to  destroy  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  schooU  or  Inciting  In  suIki  nil  na- 
tion In  others,  or  for  ridicule  of  the  directors,  In  the  absence  of  any  rc^rula- 
tlon  prohtbltinp:  such  acts,"  Section  439.  Stat  189S,  confers  broader  jjower 
upon  sneh  boards;  it  authorizes  them  to  make  all  rules  needful  for  the  jrovem- 
ment  of  the  school^  and  to  suspend  any  pupil  for  noncompliance  with  the  rnfea 
made  by  themselves  or  by  the  teacher  with  their  consent.  Bnt  it  is  ur^^etl  that 
In  the  Instant  ease  no  rule  had  been  prescribed  by  the  board  or  by  the  teacher 
relating  to  the  misconduct  complained  of.  But  that  doutention  Is  fairly  met  by 
the  decision  of  this?  court  In  State  ex  rel,  Burpee  v.  Burton,  45  Wis.  150»  30  Ajol 
Hep.  TOa 

The  ease  la^t  cited  vvaa  an  action  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  reinstatement 
of  a  pupil  In  the  school  who  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct,  which  was  of  Itself 
Dot  a  violation  of  jmy  rule  pn-iscribal  by  tlie  board  or  l>y  the  principal  It  Is 
said  In  the  orUnhm:  '*  While  the  prlucl|;siil  or  teacher  in  charge  of  a  public 
school  Is  subordinate  to  the  school  board  or  Iward  of  education  of  his  district  or 
cJty,  and  njust  enforce  rules  arid  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  school,  and  execute  all  Its  lawful  orders  in  tlait  behalf,  he  does 
not  derive  all  his  power  and  authority  iu  the  school  and  over  bis  pupils  from 
the  affirmative  action  of  the  iKmrd*  Me  stands  for  the  time  being  in  loco 
parentis  to  bis  pupils,  aud  bf?rause  of  that  relation  he  must  necessarily  exercise 
authority  over  tliem  In  many  thin;;s  concerulug  which  the  iKtard  may  have 
remained  silent.  In  the  schtxil,  as  In  tbe  famil5%  there  exist  on  the  t»art  of  the 
pupils  the  obligations  of  olKH:llenee  to  lawful  commands^  subordination,  civil  de- 
portment rest>ect  for  tbe  rights  of  other  pupils,  and  fidelity  to  duty.  These  ob- 
ligations are  Inherent  iu  auy  pro|>er  schocjl  system,  and  constitute,  so  to  speakf. 
the  common  law  of  the  school.  Every  pupil  Is  presumed  to  know  this  law»  and 
1§  subject  to  it,  whether  It  has  or  has  not  ijeen  reenacted  by  the  district  board 
tn  the  form  of  written  rules- and  regulations.  Indeed,  It  would  seem  lmp*msible 
to  frame  rules  whlcli  wnnild  cover  all  enS4^s  of  insubordination  aud  alt  acts  of 
vicious  tendency  which  tbe  teacher  Is  liable  to  encounter  dally  and  hourly**' 
While  tbe  olfeuse  for  which  tbe  pupil  was  sus[>ende<l  is  not  stated  In  the  Burpee 
cflie,  it  was  apparently  commit terl  in  the  s**hoolroom  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher,  aud  hence  it  may  be  urged  that  the  tw*o  cases  are  distinguishable.  We 
have  breu  referretl  to  no  dc<.'lsic*n  directly  holding  that  ttie  sc^hcRil  authorities  can 
suspend  a  pupil  for  misconduct  after  stUiooI  hours,  unless  the  ofTense  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  established  rules,  or  Is  committed  la  tbe  schoolbonse  or  upon  the 
scliool  grounds,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  master  and  other  pupils.  There  Is 
abundant  authority,  hovrever,  that  the  »ch(X»l  board  or  the  teacher  may  muk# 
rules  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  after  school  lionrs.  and  punish  a  viola- 
tion thereof  bv  Husx)enslon  from  attendance  ufwn  scliooL  (Deskins  u,  Gose,  85 
Mo*  4S,%  55  AnV  Kcp.  3ST ;  Ilutton  t\  State,  23  Tex,  App.  38*^5  S-  W.  122,  50  Am. 
Rep.  770;  Wa  viand  i\  Hughes.  43  Wash*  441,  86  Pac.  642,  1  L.  R.  A.  (N^8.) 
352;  Kinder  v.  Directors,  129  Iowa.  441,  im  N,  W.  6S0.  3  L,  R,  A*  (N,  S,)  490; 
Jones  i\  Vmly,  132  Mich.  13,  1>2  N.  W.  405,  62  L*  R,  A.  HIOJ 

It  is  clear,  tlterefore,  that  a  rule  mljibt  have  been  atlopted  by  the  school 
authorities  to  meet  the  situation  here  presented.  This  court  tn  the  quotation 
already  made  from  the  opinion  in  the  Burpee  case  recf>gni5fies  certain  obllgji* 
tions  on  tiie  part  of  the  puitii.  which  are  Inherent  in  any  proper  scIunO  system, 
and  which  constitute  the  cfimmon  law  of  the  school,  and  w^hlch  may  be  enforced 
without  the  adoption  in  advance  nf  any  rules  upon  the  subjc«n.  This  court 
therefore  holds  tluit  the  school  authorlHes  have  tlie  r^^wer  to  susismd  a  pupil 
for  an  offense  committed  outside  of  school  hours  and  oot  la  the  presence  of  th<^ 
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teacher  which  has  a  direct  and  Immediate  tendency  to  influence  the  condact  of 
other  pupils  while  in  the  schoolroom  to  set  at  naught  the  proper  discipline  of 
the  school,  to  impair  the  authority  of  the  teachers,  and  to  bring  them  into  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  Such  power  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order, 
decency,  decorum,  and  good  government  in  the  public  schools. 

The  school  authorities  considered  the  misconduct  for  which  the  pupils  were 
suspended  such  as  to  have  a  direct  and  injurious  effect  upon  the  good  order 
and  discipline  of  the  school.  The  relator's  children  were  instrumental  in  caus- 
ing the  publication  of  the  poem  in  a  newspaper,  which,  supposedly,  found  its 
way  into  the  homes  of  many  of  the  children  attending  the  high  school,  and  who 
would  be  as  much  Influenced  thereby  as  if  the  writing  had  been  printed  and 
posted  in  the  schoolroom,  or  there  circulated  and  read.  The  teachers  are 
e8i)ecia]ly  familiar  with  the  disposition  and  temper  of  the  children  under  their 
charge  and  the  effect  which  sr.ch  a  publication  would  probably  hare  upon  the 
good  order  and  discipline  of  the  school.  The  school  authorities  must  necessarily 
be  invested  with  a  bioad  discretion  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  courts  should  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
imless  it  has  been  illegally  or  unreasonably  exercised.  The  trial  court  has  found 
that  the  act  complained  of  does  not  evince  an  abuse  of  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  but  rather  an  earnest  desire  to  counsel,  admonish,  and  discipline  the 
pupils  for  their  own  good  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  school.  That  conclu- 
sion is  supported  by  the  testimony  and  is  here  approved.  This  court  is  not 
called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  the  school  authorities, 
but  only  as  to  their  jurisdiction  within  proper  limits. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  affirmed. 
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XIII.    Pennsylvania. 

{Ilouston  V.  r<»ntral  Board  of  Education  of  Plttsburp   (Supreme  Court  Of  PennsvlvAnlA. 
January  (i,  1008),  68  A.,  1036.]  ' 

Pill  l)y  Jnnios  W.  Houston  nijninst  the  Central  Board  of  Education  of  Pltts- 
biirjr  for  an  injunction. 

'llie  followinvr  is  tlio  opinion  of  Evnns,  J.,  in  the  court  below: 
**  Tlu»  plaintifl*,  a  taxpayer  of  tlio  city  of  IMttsburj?,  files  this  bill  against  the 
Central  IV^ard  of  Education  of  tlu^  City  of  Pittsburg,  alleging  that  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  connnission  known  as  the  'teachers'  salary  commiasion  '  and 
the  maintenance  of  sai<l  commission  and  the  payment  of  salaries  of  certain  of 
the  teachers  of  the  said  districts  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  said  conunissicm,  the  defendant  has  transcended  its  au- 
thority, and  asliing  that  it  be  restrained  in  the  premises. 

•*  Findings  of  fact. 

"The  facts  in  tliis  cas<^  are  not  in  dispute.  There  was  no  testimony  taken 
at  tlie  tri.il  (»f  the  cas(»,  and  all  the  material  allegations  of  the  plaintiff's  bill 
are  admitted  in  tlie  answer,  and  we  have  found  the  undlsputtHl  facts  In  the  case 
by  llie  approval  <»f  the  reipiests  of  tlie  plaintiff  for  findings  of  fact,  and  refer  to 
them  and  to  tlie  bill  for  the  facts  in  tlie  case, 

'•  Conclusions  of  law. 

"  In  the  month  of  December,  11)04,  the  d(»fendant,  the  Central  Board  of  E<ln- 
oati<»n  of  the  City  of  Pittst)ur;r,  by  resolution,  divided  the  teachers  of  the  sub- 
district  schools  below  th(»  ci^rlitli  grad<»  into  two  classes,  to  be  known  as  'Class 
A'  and  '  Class  IJ,'  and  tixe<l  tlie  salary  of  (lass  A  at  various  amounts,  dei>endent 
ui»on  tlie  niiniher  of  years'  experience  had  by  the  teacher,  making  the  siilary 
for  abov(»  seven  years'  c\i.erienc(«  .S^M)  p<M'  annum,  and  fixed  the  salary  of  the 
teachers  in  Class  U  at  J?IM)0  per  annum.     The  re<iuisites  of  enrollment  in  Class  B 
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were,  f!rfit,  the  teacher  shall  have  taught  aev^n  nLiuiinl  tei'ins  of  ten  mouths 
4^ach;  sectvtid,  the^r  shaJl  hold  n  |>eriuaneiit  ct^rtllieate  Issut**!  Uy  I  lie  State  of 
Peatisyhania :  tblnl,  they  slmll  l>e  recommeiideil  to  ihe  vomiu^mhm  hy  tUe  hoard 
of  directorn  of  the*  &DtHHwtriet  in  which  they  are  employed  at  the  time  of  tJie 
iif#[ilication,  and  ^lUl  nK^ommtnidatiou  eUuiU  have  the  api'f*5^'i*l  o'  the  pHiicipul 
and  slml!  be  lmh>rpsed  hy  a  comriiissiloii  known  a  a  the  *  teachers^  salary  cooimifl- 
uion  '  nf>oa  nu  inveMtigaHoii  and  exun  it  nation  made  by  It*  Th&  alwve  is,  In  tmb- 
fitance,  the  acta  of  the  defendant  which  the  plaintilT  allef^es  are  ilU'^iiL 

*'The  defendant  is  a  creature  of  the  leKisIuture,  and,  unless  the  ^tow^ers  a»- 
«iijned  hy  it  in  the  preiui^^  are  ftnthorUed  by  the  lei?i»hrtnre*  then  tt  ims  no 
right  to  €*xi>end  the  f  nib  He  money  in  the  furtherance  of  the  object  to  be  ohtained 
liy  the  exercise  of  IJieee  i>owor8.  The  act  of  February  12,  ISfif)  (P.  L,,  1150 >, 
creating  the  Centra!  Board  of  Education  of  Pltt.sihnrg*  and  determininiEr  ita 
jKm*erfci»  is  very  sjieclfiCp  and  goen  into  detail  in  lLvlii>:  the  ^wiwers  of  the  central 
!>i:Mird,  lioth  as  re«iiects  the  lii;fh  seJicwjl  and  tlie  PubdiMrlct  scliools,  and  the 
tinly  jKiwer  or  control  which  the  Cpntral  Board  of  I']<luciition  may  ejtercSic  with 
leferetN'e  to  the  teachers  of  the  snbdistrlct  school b  is  found  in  the  twenty-siev- 
enth  TSi.H*t1on  of  the  act,  which  provides  *That  the  central  iMiard  HhoU  have 
IMJwer  and  auth<>rUy  to  deterujlne  ojMin  the  n timber  of  teitcliera  in  Ihe  sul>dls- 
trlct  sHjtxjIb,  schools  for  children  of  color  and  ijrofej^sfMirs  and  tt^nehcrs  in  the 
biirh  i«t*htM>l,  and  to  fix  and  pJiy  the  salaries  of  all  of  said  sirofi'.sssors  and  tetich- 
ers;*  Ancither  eeetion  gives  it  the  iM>wer»  to  api»olnt  and  to  dtsniUa  profenswrs 
and  teachers  in  the  hijsh  scbO(»l,  hut  aK  to  the  Sinbdistrict  i^cUools  this  authority 
Is  ^iveii  to  the  tLM*ti]  iRuird* 

*'  It  la  under  the  power  to  flx  and  pay  Uie  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  »nb- 
dltitrlct  sichoolH  ii*at  tJie  central  hmirrt  of  edmmthin  a>^sumes  to  nailntahi  the 
aahtr^'  eoninii^sion.  The  jsidary  continiKulou  was  a[>iKdnli*d  by  n  resolution  vt  the 
cerrtra!  bctanl  of  education  In  the  n»*fNth  of  I>eL^*mber*  1SMJ4*  and  the  it^iraj^raph 
Which  emtiod!et5i  tlie  real  work  i>t  that  com  mission  Is  a*%  follows:  'The  coin- 
mission  fihall  htive  the  following  p*jwers  and  duties:  •  *  *  th)  To  conduct 
Kui  h  inv  eHtlgotlon  at  sueU  times  and  la  snch  manner  as  may  be  dt*cided  hy  the 
conindssion  and  as  uiay  l*e  deemetl  ne+^essary  tliat  a  just  eonclualon  may  be 
leachM  on  llie  proficiency  and  prf*jrres»lve  spirit  of  the  appllcjint  in  her  profes- 
sion,' It  will  U*  r^bi-erved  thai  there  Is  lio  standard  tixed  hy  the  school  t>ourd, 
the  attainment  of  which  will  determine  the  question  of  the  snlary  ttj  lie  puid  to 
the*  teacher.  There  Is  no  dtroijthpii  as  to  the  manner  !n  whielj  the  examination 
of  tiie  teacher,  in  order  to  detenuine  lier  iirt>tic^Jency  and  pr<i?frcsi^ive  sjilrif,  is  to 
b&  conducted.  The  e*itlre  malTi*r  Is  left  t«.»  the  dlscrettrjii  of  the  ctinnnls&i*m 
created  by  the  central  ht>ard  of  e^iucatlon,  without  a  rule  to  guide  them  or  to 
bind  them,  and  the  rejiort  of  the  eommls^slon  Is  final  and  conclusive,  both  upon 
the  applicant  and  the  central  l>iHir<l, 

*'  I'araKrapii  *  c'  of  the  i^owers  of  the  connnission  Is  *  to  retiort  to  the  varloua 
stihdlstrlct  hoard&  frfuu  whose  corps  of  teachers  api^lieatlinis  liavi^  iieen  re- 
cselved  the  names  of  the  teachers  wlio  have  been  enrol le<l  In  Class  11 ; '  jiaragraph 
*d/  Mo  report  to  tite  secretary  of  Ihe  central  hrmrd  trf  education,  before  ih*^  l"ith 
of  September  In  each  year,  the  leinics  of  such  teachers  as  have  tn^^n  en  nulled  in 
Claaa  B  during  tin?  yean*  It  will  be  observwl  that  the  commissi oa  enrolls  the 
teachers  in  Cho^s  U  and  C'hiss  A  without  reference  to  the  wlH  of  the  Iwal 
hoard  or  of  the  central  boards  without  conmiltlng  either,  atid  simply  reports  the 
result  of  its  conclusion  to  those  tioards.  The  fixing  of  the  salaries  of  teachers 
on  the  basis  of  the  rei>ort  of  this  commission  Is  (!ertaln!y  the  fixing  of  those 
anlarleR  by  proxy*  which  wa»  condemned  by  the  suiirenie  court  of  our  Slate  in 
Delano  I^ind  i'ompjiny's  appeal.  Wi  Pa„  347.  Mr  Justice  Tnm key.  In  deliverlnjf 
the  otiinloii  of  the  court,  siild  :  '  Doul*tless  the  directors  l*eUei'ed  It  for  the  biter* 
est  of  the  district  to  emtHoy  N^onan  to  |>fc^rfonn  nmny  of  tlieir  own  duties  ami 
scane  of  the  dnUcs  of  the  rounty  siiiKninieadent  in  relaiion  to  tJ»e  fifte**!!  si'hnols 
widely  Ki^i tiered  over  a  large  townsldp*  The  dlrcii^tors  honestly  arranged  to 
aof)ervise,  i^rade*  and  visit  tlje  schfjols  by  proxy,  Uut  their  gooci  faith  d^kcs  not 
stand  as  autiiorlty  for  employing  a  sni^erin  ten  dent  for  the  district*  The  pro- 
visioua  of  the  law  niay  be  inadecpatte  to  llie  needs  iif  tlie  district  tfecause  the 
county  sni>eriu  ten  dent  has  tm>  wmch  to  do  and  the  dlret*toriJ  are  indlsTs>sed  to 
do  all  that  Is  required  of  tliem.  If  so,  the  ptiwer  that  made  the  t-i\v  alone  cati 
remedy  its  defect «.*  We  thluk  the  decision  of  that  case  governs  this  one.  Tlie 
power  to  fix  the  sjiiaries  is  in  the  central  board  of  educatloUi    It  has  n  discretion 
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whWh  ttivist  Im  exf^rt^eecl  by  It  And  can  not  be  aelosjated  to  a  commlftslmK  iiikI 
tlie  pjTjnient  of  BJihnies  fn  tblp  comaifsslon  and  tbe  exiierieegi  of  itfl  iwaJnfi^nnni-i? 
find  ij|K*rrtHon  ami  tlie  [mynient  of  sHJtiriefs  haswl  upon  th^  report  nuade  Uy  \t 
are  wilbo«t  the  iicnver  of  fhe  central  bttard  and  cwjtrary  to  law*  To  the  bonrtl 
of  directors  of  the  sijl>dlstrk'i  whiHtl^  {»  given  the  pawer  to  elect  the  ten  eh  en?, 
to  fill  per  vise  their  ponduct  during  their  bicnmhpncy,  ftnd  to  d^si^harj^?  ihetn  for 
rcnsonfl  st*t^'ifie<l  In  tim  iict  of  nsseniLUy.  Ne«.Te!?S4i rlly  cnnnet*ted  with  these 
povv(*r&  Is  the  duty  to  paf^a  ui>om  their  qnallfictitloim  un  t en c hers  before  tlietr 
election,  the  eflicHency  of  their  work  during:  their  lucunJhency*  and  thetr  ti*rra 
of  service  fa  tLve  subd  I  strict  Kehoolw.  All  the  we  are  piveu  necessorHy  to  th^ 
dl relators  of  the  Piibdlntrlet  Bchools,  None  of  iheut  are  (rlvt^u  to  the  central  lioard 
of  e<lucation.  If  wt*  then  give  to  the  ceiitrn!  boiirf!  nf  (Hln<'nllftii  piiwrr  to  tLt  tht> 
salary  de|»eudeiit  u\Km  Its  Jud^^nent  of  the  quaIlf!catlongi  of  the  fudhldont  teach* 
erH,  we  tuKe  uwny  from  the  directors  of  the  mtbdl strict  w^h*iols  the  gl8t  of  their 
BUpervlalon  over  the  indhldiinl  teacherfl  and  their  determlrmtlon  of  their  qunll- 
fications  and  efliclcncy.  Of  whiit  jjrjfHl  would  he  the  iM^wer  tn  eh'f*!  n  te«cUer 
by  the  directors  of  the  fiubdl strict  aclioola  if  the  central  bt^nl  of  odiic!HtiOii 
might  determine  thnt  thnt  tencher  wii8  untit  for  the  potsJtlon  and  flx  her  Rulafy 
at  such  an  Inadequjitc  o mount  tlnit  nhe  could  not  Bffnrd  to  aceeiit  the  t'^>8ltloii? 

**  It  was  not  intended  l\v  the  lc;:i  sin  tore  tli:it  the  power  to  flx  the  Bnlarl^  of 
the  teachers  of  the  mibdtstrlct  ivlumln  Khould  thufi  hiterfei*e  with  the  powers'  ftlltS 
duties  of  the  aulK!l  strict  boord ;  bat  the  evident  fn  ten  Hon  Is  to  Ox  such  a  t^?h^- 
ule  of  SHlurles  that  tlie  dlrerii^rs  of  the  vnrtons  ftulidlstrlcte  may  kinjw  trmn 
their  examlnutlon  of  the  qunllllcatlons  of  the  teacher,  her  exiierience*  her  pro^ 
able  efllclcTiey  hi  the  Hi^hool,  the  position  to  which  they  wcaild  elect  her,  the 
exact  sabvry  which  she  f*b»ll  get  np^in  the  a*sKuniptk>n  of  her  duties.  AimI  thla  li 
the  Interpretation  which  the  central  hoard  of  ertncntJon  has  placed  npf>n  the 
authority  j^lven  It  to  llx  sfilarfes  from  Its  creation  up  until  Decemtier,  19ti4,  and 
It  was  In  pnrsujinee  of  thlw  Interpretation  of  the  act  of  assemldy  that  tt  listed 
the  salarlea  of  the  teachers  of  the  fiuljdi?itrlct  school?^. 

*'(! )  The  pffllntltf  has  stiindlng  to  malntjitn  thlfl  bill. 

"(2)  The  creation  and  niiilntcnance  of  the  cou»ndsrtfon  known  as  the  'teacb- 
ers*  siilary  commission'  by  the  defendant  is  without  authority  of  law, 

*'(^)  The  i^aymeut  of  aalarles  and  ejipeu^ea  of  aatd  eommlialon  by  the  defend* 
ant  wae  unlnwfah 

"(4)  The  flxlnjL'  of  the  RRlaHes  by  tlie  defeadnnt  of  th^  teachers  of  the  aiib- 
dlFtrlct  Rch(X>ls  below  the  eif^hth  in'ade  and  a  hove  seven  years'  e^tjwrlence.  In 
a  ceo  n  Id  nee  with  the  resolution  of  Det'cmber,  UKM,  was  not  nn  cxon^lse  *ti  the 
power  given  to  It  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  subdlstrict  schoolfl; 
and  was,  therefore,  unlawful  and  void. 

'*  Decree. 

"And  now,  Reptenibcr  22.  1900,  this  cause  came  on  to  be  further  heard  at  this 
term  and  was  arpued  by  counsel,  and  upon  consideration  thereof  it  Is  ordered, 
adjudged,  and  dwrc<Ml  as  follows,  viz: 

•*(1)  The  teachers'  salary  conmilssion  referred  to  In  the  bill  In  this  caae  Is 
illegal  and  has  no  legal  right  to  exercise  the  powers  purporting  to  be  conferred 
upon  it  under  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  defendant  and  referred  to  In  said 
bin. 

"(2)  The  defendant,  the  central  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
its  officers,  members,  and  agents,  are  hereby  enjoined  and  restrained  from  pay- 
ing out  any  funds,  by  way  of  salary,  expense,  or  otherwise,  to  the  members  of 
or  on  account  of  said  teachers*  salary  commission. 

*'(3)  The  defendant  and  the  members  thereof  are  hereby  ordered  to  resume 
and  exercise  the  power  and  duty  of  fixing  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  sub- 
district  whools  of  tlie  city  of  Pittsburg  in  accordance  with  the  statute  In  such 
case  made  and  provided.*' 

Argued  before  Fell.  Hrown,  Mcstrezat,  Potter,  Elkln,  and  Stewart,  J.  J. 

Pkr  Curia \f.  The  decree  entered  In  this  case  is  affirmed  on  the  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law  by  the  learned  judge  of  the  common  pleas. 
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XIV.  Indiana. 

tSTOWM,  coiJiitr  »op?*rtiil«ndenti  v.  Fhitts  <  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  ?ftjv«'iiiber  25,  W07\, 

82  N.  E.,  Iii2,} 

ApiMial  from  cin^ult  court.  Owen  County;  JusepU  W^  WlUuuns,  jiulge. 

Action  by  Harry  Frltt*5  v.  WlUhim  H.  Ktoufy,  ctnmty  f3Ui>erUjteiicleiiL  From  a 
JUflfcTueut  for  plaint  i  IT  tlefendant  ni^I«iitl«.    He  verse*!,  wUU  direct  km  a. 

MoNToOM fcjiv,  J.,  api^ellee,  Urtoigbt  iljis  atrtloii  t(i  enjoin  aiu^'Umit*  as  comity 
fiiifierintendtHit,  frunj  revokinit;  hJH  llcenjse  to  teach  ^'liooK  It  aijpenrsi  from  the 
eomplHint:  That  ai>pellee  is  a  scliooMeaclior  of  tweiuy  year;*'  exi«?rience.  uiid 
tbat  on  October  16*  llX)5j  wJiile  engotteU  In  leaching  In  Owen  County,  apiiellant 
prepared  iind  tiled  apiiuj^t  iiini  ud  aucb  te?»cLivi"  tlie  folio wliii;  cliarpe  and  speci- 
flcHtiouH,  to  wit;  "  (1)  You  Lave  rofused  wlrJinnt  gocnl  reiis<»n  to  board  in  ytmr 
Bchool  comaiunit>%  On  thia  nceonnt  yon  aie  unable  to  reacli  your  &ebool  bo  as 
to  begin  dalJy  scbool  sesslonsi  at  u  reas<:tnnble  tima  (2)  You  bave  refusknl 
without  reason  to  attend  the  preltmifuiry  lowuHblp  institute  and  the  niontbly 
townabiij  inatltote.  (H)  Y'ou  Lave  refused  witbtiut  reason  to  give  regular  at- 
tendaisce  at  tlae  teacJiera'  county  Institute.  (4)  You  do  not  make  daily  pre(>ara- 
tfon  ne<*esaiiry  for  succeis9ful  teaebing.'*  Tbat  aijpellee  ap[»eared  in  response 
to  notice,  and  sucli  proct^edinKS  were  liad  as  resutted  in  tbe  diunilssiil  of  such 
cliarge,  and,  on  eomplerion  of  bis  sebiHil  term,  aptmllant  issued  to  bini  a  Hn4*ces3 
grade  of  i*2  per  cent  a**  a  teacher.  Tbat  afterwards  appellee  secured  froni  the 
iitate  9Uii**rlntendent  a  license  to  tejicb  for  twenty-fonr  moiitbs  from  tbe  28tb 
day  (if  ^pril*  lt.H'<j^  and  on  July  5  followinj^  appellant  notitltxl  api>eilee  to  ap[>oar 
at  bis  ollice  and  limine  answer  to  tbe  atjove  charge,  and  sbow  cunse,  If  auy, 
wby  bL^  Ilceniie  to  teach  sbraikl  not  he  revoketJ,  and  in  roj^iKaiiie  thereto  ai*peiiee 
appeared  in  pennon  and  by  counsel,  and  caiased  tbe  Jieariug  to  be  postponed  until 
JtJly  lotb.  Appeliee  further  avers  tbat  neither  of  said  charj^es  coastitutow  a 
eauEi^e  for  the  revocation  of  s^K-h  license;  tbat  appeHant  has  no  ri^^bt  or  author* 
Ity  to  bear  and  deternilae  the  same;  that  conceding  tlie  snlliclency  of  rucIi 
cbat^t*  api»eliant  has  no  ptiwer  to  hear  and  detenu Ine  the  iMinie  o\er  the  ol>jp<^- 
tlon  of  appellee;  that  section  9  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1800  (Acts,  inm,  p,  245, 
chap.  143),  is  nneonstitutional;  tliat  the  ebargos  are  untrue  and  false,  and  aj>- 
pellant  is  not  an  impartial  majiistrate,  and  wUl  upon  t^ncb  ebarire  roroke 
apiH?iJee's  lic^UBe  to  hls^  irrer^flrable  damage.  The  court  below  over  ruled  a  pi  rel- 
iant *s  demurrer  to  tlie  complaint,  and  tbe  aKSignmiiit  tliat  tbls  ruling  was 
erroneous  presents  tbo  disputed  j^neetlous  for  our  decision, 

Tbe  statute  upon  which  thifi  lu'oceeding  was  founded  reads  as  follows:  "Tbat 
tbe  county  superintendent  i^ball  ibave)  tbe  power  to  rev»jke  iicenseii  heretofore 
granted  by  himself  or  i>redeeessor8  or  hereafter  granted  by  the  ^tate  aufterin- 
tendent  of  public  ludtrnction,  for  Incompciency^  immorality,  cruelty,  or  general 
neglect,  by  tbe  bolder,  of  the  business  of  hiis  scbfKil.  Due  notice  of  such  revoea- 
llons  shall  be  given  In  writing  by  tbe  coimty  superintendent,  and  an  appeal 
therefrom  shall  Jie  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  lastrnction,  and  If  tlie 
game  be  taken  within  Ave  daya  after  notice  is  ^rlren  it  shall  operate  as  a  stay 
of  prcK^ee^lings  until  tbe  state  suiJerlntemlent  of  public  tnwtnrctiftn  shall  have 
pag5«e«l  npon  sooli  appeiil.  The  revwatlfm  i*t  the  license  itf  any  teJicher  shall 
termhiate  Uls  €?mployinent  In  tbe  school  In  which  he  may  have  \HKni  euiplnyed 
to  teaHi/^  (nnruH*  Ann.  Stat..  1001,  sec.  5!iMrjf)^  It  is  contetidi^  on  behalf 
of  appellee  tbat  tlii^  section  of  the  law  contravenes  section  12  of  article  1  of 
the  state  constitution,  which  provides  *' tbat  tbe  courts  shall  be  open;  and 
every  man  ft  r  injury  done  to  blm  in  person,  prot>erty,  or  reputation,  ^ali  have 
reijie<ly  by  due  coun^e  of  law:  '*  and  al^j  violates  sectk>n  21  of  article  1,  wblcli 
I>rovi(lW  that  ** no  nnin's  particular  services  nor  his  ]iroi)erty  shall  be  taken 
by  law  without  just  compens4ition  :  *'  and  violates  the  provisions  if  article  3 
of  tbe  cf^astitntlon  i)y  conferHug  judb^ial  i>ower  upon  a  uilnlsterial  otllcer. 
This  complnint  can  l)e  beM  sufficient  onJy  upon  the  ground  that  ths*  law  hi 
question  la  unconstltntional.  or  that  tbe  proct*#^1lnsr  aBsaiietl  was  whiHIy  void 
for  want  of  jurisdiction  over  the  sulxject-malter  or  tlie  iiersim  of  ap[>enee. 

The  const  ittttlonal  q  nest  ions  suggested  are  not  of  a  serious  cb^racter,  It 
mnat  be  remeiul>ared  that  tlie  edtabllshmeut  and  regulation  of  public  echcy^V^ 
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tmt  primarily  wNU  thi?  I<>glilal1v^  deimrimeiil,  atitl  ilie  rni)?^1nitlf>rkal  pi-u- 
vtBioDS  hivolit^d  by  npfwUee  were  uot  iJe^i^jjued  In  tmrnuiel  ihe  Stale  Iti  ihe 
exercise  of  Its  proueral  ixjlltk-al  ]Knvt*rii,  or  to  ImiHist?  tiiKiu  (he  emirt.^  tiie  duty 
of  Interposing  Uetwei'ii  the  It'j^iRhitun*  ami  tin?  dtlz<?n  in  iimtlors  of  pure  goverti- 
jDonlul  ctmceni.  The  lejiislutiire^  la  ilit*  jirui«?r  extTrLse  uf  It^  TK>wer,  hns 
provided  a  general  ssyj^tif^ni  oi  lU'i^nsei*  fi*r  tlji>*;c  who  di-sire  to  eiigu^ce  hi  ttaiL^U- 
Jng*  a  lid  has  author  Ued  I  he  revi>catkm  of  anj  such  huenis**  by  county  fftitporin- 
tendents  for  certain  prescribed  c^ii^ea     A  license  hua  none  of  the  ■  *»C 

a  enntraet,  and  d*  es*  in>t  ronfer  an  ahisoUite  rijshl,  Init  otUj  u  pertir*n  -e 

to  be  extTrlsed  nndpr  eJ^isthitf  rest  rid  long»  and  wneh  ns  tuny  there*ir  .t- 

fionahly  imiMie***!.     8tatnte«  anthfirizliijE^  the  Is^uancu  of  fiii^-h  IU*ensc^4  il 

Ip  J  iron  tote  the  jjuod  order  and  w  el  fir  re  of  the  Stale,  iitrd  nmy  or^  ]^^. 

retMjaled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  le^Hsluture,     tCnlder  iv  Kurby,  5  (Jr..  i. 

507;  Frelelijh  f\  State,  8  Mo„  tWX):  Pet>ple  %\  New  York  Tax,  etc.,  Com.  £  a 

47  N.  Y.,  im  ;  State  r.  Bnrgoyne,  7r»  Tenn.,  lHh  40  Am,  Kep.,  m.\ 

In  the  eaj?e  of  Doyle  i\  Dxitlneuta!  Insnriinee  0>iiif>any  i*M  L%  8^  1535,  ZAik 
24  Ij.  Kd<»  148^  the  Knpreuie  Court  of  the  Uidlofl  Staten,  In  8|ii*ak!ni;  of  UeitiitqB, 
sahl:  **The  eorrehitive  power  to  revoke  or  rei-iill  a  permiKisioa  Ih  a  iiecemiy 
connt^iiiieni  e  of  the  uirthi  |M:»wer,     A  mere  llrennt*  by  tlie  JState  Ib  al^  r<> 

ahhV*     The  Rtnliite  anthorlKU*>r  tbe  granthi*,^  of  a  lleeri^^e  ntay  firi^  t* 

reviH-atlon  hi  ct^rtahi  contingeiicl*:*^,  andi  by  aiTej^tlai^  and  arrii i.  ,»^ 

the  lieenpt^e  consents  to  all  eundUknis  Utipused  thereby*  hul  tf 

its  revocation.     {21  Am.  wtkI  En^.  Eivcy»  of  Law,  s'^H)     In  1  i- 

wealth  V,  Kinsley   (133  Ma!*i^,  578)   the  s^npreiiie  cdurt  of  Aiiiwuniin  3: 

•*A  licensee  takes  his  license  i^nbjeet  to  &nch  conditions  as  the  Je^iisla.  at 

to  1illt>owt^  and  niie  of  the  atntnti>ry  mndltJo«ii?  of  thi«  licence  waa  tliai  u  i*iit;hl 
be  revoktxl  by  the  seletHnuni  at  their  jileaeiire.  Snt'h  11  Ufcnse  Is*  not  a  rntj' 
tracts  and  a  reViM'atloii  of  it  does  not  deprive  the  defendant  uf  nny  .v» 

Jiuinunlty»  or  privilefce  within  (he  nu'anUii^  of  tht*He  word=J  iu  the  dc-  -f 

rights."     The  supreme  fotut  of  inin*iis4.  In  dl>uMissinir  tiie  [iroprietij,  r^i 

of  an  individual  in  a  lirt»nse  fo  retail  hitoxicatln^?  ll<|UorK,  sahl:  "  ]\-  ^  ix^-d 
the  lIcenRe  on  the  condition  that  it  tuluht  be  revcikeii  if  he  should  mi^U  li  iu^M  *m 
Buiiday,  and  lie  therei^y  ai^fiented  to  the  terms  and  condition*/'  t  i^Sciiwuchow  r. 
City  of  Chicago,  m  UU  4M.  4m,} 

It  is  our  coiichifilou  tlnit  the  act  in  f| neat  Ion  dfX*8  not  a»*s«me  to,  and  tlr*e?5  tiM, 
deny  appellee  aceef?s  to  the  courts  for  any  Injury  done  to  lilm  In  til w  f^^^nxni, 
proi>ertyt  or  reputalJon,  within  the  uieardng  of  section  12^  artk-le  I»  <h  i^ 

constitution.     The  enforcenjeut  of  re^iulalions  eiuutefi  In  tbe  i>n'rier  >  f 

the  police  iiower  of  tiie  Htate  can  not  he  resistetl  as  a  taking  of  privnh'  in-^>jfctriy 
without  cojujien^sation  in  violation  of  «ecilon  2L  nrlirU*  1,  of  the  simc  ron^sttttt- 
tlon.  (giate  iK  Kichcreek,  107  Itid.,  217,  77  N.  R,  liryTi;  Levy  r.  Hi  ate,  li»i  Ind-, 
251,  m  N,  K.,  172:  City  of  Aurora  i\  West,  0  Iiid^  74,)  It  l^  v^mnWy  well  Rat- 
tled that  statutes  c< inferring  iiiKm  a  ininlsterial  oiiker  or  hoard  t«>w'er  to  Iwsme 
flud  to  revoke  liceuseiiJ  are  not  invalid  and  do  uot  clothe  such  trlboimli*  witli 
Jndleiol  power,  and  in  i^rantinj:,  refm^lii^^  of  revoking  any  such  ll^'ent^  »uch 
tribunal  dot*s  tiot  exerciB^  Judicial  iKJwer  iu  violation  of  conmittitional  pro^ 
viMiring.  (8purne<>ti  r.. Rhodes,  llTT  Ind,*  1,  78  N.  E.,  22s i  mule  i\  Wt4j&*tt*r,  1^^ 
Ind,,  621,  fiO  N,  TC,  750,  41  I..  R,  A.,  212.)  We  a(.x^>rdln*:Jy  hold  tlm  statute 
ai>OHe  quolud  valid  afid  eonatitutlonal  as  a;^ainst  the  attack  of  apjtt.^Ilee, 

The  renuihdn^  ijuojition  ts  whetlier.  In  his  ^^oiuphilnt.  api'dlec*  has  Khowti  miM- 
cleat  jocund  to  Invoke  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity.  In  a  Ulndnnj  caw  the 
aiipreme  court  of  New  Jers^ey  denied  a  tencljer**  rijiht  to  re&r>rt  to  a  cotirt  *)i 
law,  using  the  following  language:  ''The  plaint IfT*  having  jicft^jiltxl  an  «l»- 
fiointitreni  as  a  teacher  under  the  ^4iooI  law,  is  lujund  by  all  of  Its  pro*lHh»iii** 
and  has  liarred  himself  from  having  the  prt^p^ieiy  of  IiIh  dismlf^Hal  by  the  local 
Sf'hiud  board  reviewed  in  any  tritiunal  except  tlioKo  st»ecla Uy  crejiti^tl  l>v  f|i# 
ledfilatnre  for  the  puriniise/*     fr>t*ajier  r.  Cotn;  ih  of  Public  1  1. 

m  N.  J.  l4iw.  54,  55;  48  AtU  55d.)     The  mh  ;.*!  In  this  Sti,  i 

tie  w*hl  to  lie  so  fitrlct  as  the  New  Jers*\v  ih>^  ,.  >,n,^  mj   view  of  ih<e v^  liiij 

provisions:  **  Nothlui?  In  this  act,  however,  sbull  he  coitstruiKl  n>  as  to  fhnuirw 
or  ahridjje  the  Jtjrlsilictlon  of  any  coui"t  in  casi^s  arising  under  the  s<*1joo1  law* 
of  thli^  State;  and  the  right  of  any  f)evs{>u  to  brlnp:  ttult  In  any  court  In  any  riif<« 
a  risking  under  tlie  ichooi  law*s  shall  not  he  aivrhlge*!  by  the  provision  of  thi* 
net,"  {Acta  IHfKI,  ji.  242,  chap.  143,  wee,  4;  utK\  5IM«,  rturna*  Ann.  fttat, 
IDOL)  It  In  generaUy  acceptml  doctrhie  that  whnre  a  statnte  or  ordlnanii* 
authorlK^  file  reviH-atlna  uf  a  Ihense  fr^r  causc*«  etiumerateih  such  Hceii?ie  ctn 
not  be  rerokwl  uinm  uuy  gnunni  other  than  one  of  the  caui*e«  iif>ecitk*d.     t21 
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Am,  and  Kng,  Encj.  nf  Law,  8211  j  Tbe  ctmn  of  apji^ala  of  Keofocky  reKwnla 
tlie  act  of  a  suiierintendeiit  lii  revoking  a  iiri»n^*  under  tJm  Ihws  of  thaf  State 
as  a  judicial  pn>ceetUng*  mid  estprea^sly  lioIdB  tMU  If  in  aiij  «it^  tlie  suijerln- 
tetoflc?nt  is  prm^eeding  without  Jurisdicrtloii,  the  circuit  ci>«rt  Imet  iKiwer  to  re- 
strain the  proppediniEr,  (Supt^  etc.,  r.  Taylor,  105  Ky.,  387,  39C»»  41)  H.  W.,  38.) 
Wo  are  not  in  accord  with  Hie  Kentucky  court  In  clastslng  the  action  of  u  school 
8iUx*riutetjdent  in  revokiug  a  license  as  judicial  in  the  teeiinical  tueauiui;  tif 
that  word,  hut  we  do  hold  that  he  may  revoke  only  for  some  statutory  en  one, 
niid^  if  altempttn^'  to  proceetl  upon  groutidH  whoHy  outside  of  the  statute,  his 
actum  would  he  without  Jurisdiction,  aM  upon  a  s^ufliclent  showing,  a  court  of 
equity  udght  intervene  to  prevent  the  threatened  revt>cation.  If  the  superin- 
tendent is  proe*«e<Jlng  to  hear  a  charge  fairly  withhi  the  s^tatute,  and  u[m>» 
reasonatile  nntii  e  the  acctiiSRl  must  follow  the  prof-edure  provideti  in  the  school 
hiws,  and*  If  ajygTieved  liy  the  decision  of  the  euunty  superintendent,  i>rose<"Ute 
utL  apjieai  to  the  state  superintendent,  (Moreland  t\  \V\iinee  (Tex,  Civ.  App,) 
62  S.  W.,  lt)l>3;  Harkness  r.  Hutcherson  et  nl.,  00  TexV,  tim,  :^S  S.  W,,  1120: 
Jackson  t\  Irid.  School  DIst.,  llf)  lo^ni,  313,  81  N.  W.,  50*5:  Klrkimtrick  i\  Inde- 
liendenr  Sclujol  DIst.,  SJi  Iowa*  5^:1,  5  N.  W,,  T50;  St.  Josef »h  r.  Levin,  12H  Mo*, 
588,  31  S,  W.,  lot,  49  Am,  8tnt*  RetK,  577;  Carver  r.  School  Dtst.,  etc.,  113  Mich*, 
r»24,  71  N,  W„  STiO:  People  i\  Hoard  of  Mmiition,  17  Harb,  (N.  YJ,  2^n>;  Mc- 
Crea  t?.  Pine  Tmt.  Schtwil  Dist.,  145  Pa.,  oo4»,  22  Atl,,  HMO;  Roth  t',  Marshall. 
15.^  l*a*,  272*  27  Atl.,  1M.a) 

GivtDg  atifiellee'a  rights  under  his  license  the  widest  effect  allowable,  the 
utmost  he  could  ask  or  exact  of  the  State  Ih  that  pr*iiH>e<iiugfi  to  revoke  ffiich 
licetiie  he  made  to  Cf*nforin  to  the  hiw  autborlxing  such  revociitlon.  Township 
and  county  In^itutes  for  teachers  are  required  to  he  held,  their  attendnnce  Is 
commanded,  and  pay  providotL  ( Sections  TiOCtJ*,  0010,  Borns^s  Ann*  Mtat.)  Tlie 
Btatute  quoted  anthorlKCs  a  teacher's  licensee  to  be  revoked  for  gt^neral  negU*et 
of  the  husinoBs  of  his  school.  It  18  manifestly  uiwn  this  ui*outid  th-jt  the  charge 
finder  cousId€*ration  was  pr€»dicatt*d.  The  tlrst  sfiecificatliHi  wns  Uf^t  skillfitlty 
or  ajjtly  fihrase<l,  and  In  ItKelf  might  not  justify  the  revtK'athiii :  lint  the  com- 
plaint intended,  dotihtless,  was  not,  as  sseetniuj^ly  churj^ed*  that  aifpellce,  withont 
good  reason,  refnsril  to  Imard  in  the  Rcht>oI  coininunlty.  but  failed  to  open  his 
schfH.il  at  n  reasonable  hour  ^^ecjause  he  needlessly  hoarded  at  a  place  remote 
from  the  school.  Tlds  feature  of  the  general  charge,  r^i  far  as  we  are  advised, 
might  have  been  amendetl  or  stricken  out  uyxiu  motion  before  the  county 
i5Uj»erinleiKlent,  A  T'^rty  to  n  treading  proceed  I  u;f  U  uut  entitled  to  relief  by 
Injunction  for  matter  from  which  he  might  ol>tain  relief  hy  motion  !n  that 
prot:'ee(llng  Itself*  (22  C,vc*,  772.)  Tlie  second  and  third  spec  i  Ilea  1 1  our,  as  well 
as  the  fourlh,  if  true,  show  a  lack  of  lnter**st  In  his  work  and  a  general  negleft 
of  his  duty  as  a  teneher  and  of  the  hu  sin  ess  to  whiuh  his  efforts  should  he 
directed,  and  bring  the  charge  within  the  terms  of  the  statute,  and  consequmitly 
give  the  appellant  jurlmlicthm  over  the  subject -urn  Iter*  Jurifwhctlon  over  the 
lierson  of  appellee  is  admitted  by  the  averments  of  the  complaint.  In  these 
circumstance^^  tlie  conditions  under  which  he  accepted  his  license  compel lefl 
blm  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  pc^liool  offii.^rs,  and,  if  aggi-ieved  hy  the 
decision  of  the  county  snjierintendent,  Rt»ek  redress  by  an  appeal  to  the  state 
snpeHu  ten  dent  of  public  instruction.  These  officers  are  clothed  with  prpectal 
powers  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  holding  these  institutes,  and  of  In  boring 
in  every  practical  way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching^  and  to  Improve  the 
condition  of  t!io  schix>ls.  ,Tndt<iaI  ofTicers,  how??<iever  wine,  should  not  hastily 
usurp  their  prerogatives  and  functions  and  seek  to  substitute  their  opinions 
for  the  oplulons  ^ind  Judgments  of  men  held  accountable  for  results  In  educa- 
tional afTairs*  Tribunals  ej^abHsbtn!  by  law  may  not  infringe  upon  the  jurla^ 
diction  of  each  other;  and,  as  this  court  said  in  the  cas^e  of  Board  t?,  ^Iarkl<% 
46  Ind.,  IX):  **  In  the  present  imiierfect  state  of  human  knowleilge,  a  power  to 
hear  and  determine  necessarily  carries  with  it  a  f*ower  which  makt-s  the 
determination  obligatory,  without  reference  to  the  question  whether  It  was  right 
or  w*rong.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  Judgment  or  determinatiou  of  any  court 
would  be  of  no  particular  value.  It  might  he  attacked  or  avoided  at  [Jcasure, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  court  or  judge  had  committed  an  error*"  If  qui'Stions 
affect  lug  the  competency  and  general  conduct  of  teachers  may  be  indiscrimi- 
nately t:ikcn  from  the  determination  of  school  tributnils  and  submitted  to 
courts  and  Juries^  learned  or  nnlesirned,  ait  they  may  lie,  no  disci  pi  iue  or 
harnjonlous  system  can  tie  prt»served,  hut  the  fit t«  of  a  teacher  may  t>e  made  to 
depend  upon  his  pronunciation  of  such  words  ad  "  Cuhn  '*  and  '*  America/'  a-^ 
exempt  I  tie<1  in  the  case  of  Carver  v.  School  DIst*,  supr^. 
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Jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent  being  shown,  the  allegations  with 
respect  to  his  bias  and  want  of  Judicial  capacity  are  without  force.  He  must 
ansi^'er  to  the  body  responsible  for  his  election  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
discharges  his  duties  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  his  legitimate  sphere.  The 
(complaint  is  insufficient  to  invoke  equitable  relief,  and  appellant's  demurrer 
thereto  for  want  of  facts  should  have  been  sustained. 

The  judgment  is  reversed,  with  directions  to  sustain  appellant's  demurrer  to 
the  complaint. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS. 


XV.  Massachusetts. 

[Interstate  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Company  v.  Commonwealth  of  Massactansettn 
(TTnlted  States  SuDreme  Court;  argued  October  15-16,  1907;  decided  November  4, 
1907),  207  U.  S.,  79.] 

In  error  to  the  superior  court  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  review  a  con- 
viction of  a  street-railway  company,  on  appeal  from  the  first  district  court  of 
Bristol  County,  In  that  State,  for  refusing  to  transport  school  children  at  a 
reduced  rate,  exceptions  having  been  heard  by  the  supreme  Judicial  court  and 
overruled.    Affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

This  was  a  complaint  against  the  plaintiff  in  error  for  refusing  to  sell  tickets 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  the  the  public  schools  at  one-half 
the  regular  fare  charged  by  it,  as  required  by  Massachusetts  Revised  Laws, 
chapter  112,  section  72.  At  the  trial  the  railway  company  admitted  the  fact, 
but  set  up  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional,  in  tLat  it  denied  to  the  company 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  deprived  It  of  its  property  without  Just 
compensation  and  without  due  process  of  law.  In  support  of  this  defense  it 
made  an  offer  of  proof  which  may  be  abridged  into  the  propositions  that  the 
rojxular  fare  was  5  ctMits:  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  actual  and  reason- 
able cost  of  transportation  per  passenger  was  3.S0  cents,  or,  including  taxes, 
4.10  cents;  that  pnpils  of  the  public  schools  formed  a  considerable  part  of  tl.o 
passonjrers  carried  by  it.  and  that  tl  e  one  street  railway  expressly  exempted  by 
the  law  transi)orted  nearly  one-half  the  passengers  transi)orted  on  strcK't  rail- 
ways and  re<^'eived  nearly  one-half  the  revenue  received  for  such  transi)ortation 
in  the  (\)nnnonwealth.  The  ofler  was  stateil  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  sIkuv- 
inj^  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  could  not  comply  with  the  statute  without  carry- 
ing ])asseni^'ers  for  less  than  a  reasonable  conii)envSation  and  for  less  than  ct)st. 
The  offer  of  proof  was  rejected,  and  a  ruling  that  the  statute  was  repugnant 
to  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  n^fused.  The  plaintiff  in  error  excvpte<l  and, 
after  a  verdict  of  gnilty  and  sentence,  took  the  case  to  the  supreme  Judicial 
court.  (1S7  Mass.,  4.%.)  The  court  overrules  the  exceptions,  whcreuix>n  the 
plaintiff  in  error  brought  the  case  here. 

This  court  is  of  oi)inion  that  the  decision  below  was  right.  A  majority  of 
the  court  considers  that  the  case  is  dispost^il  of  by  the  fact  that  the  statute  in 
question  was  in  force  when  the  plaintiff  in  error  took  its  charter,  and  confines 
itself  to  that  pronnd.  The  section  of  the  Revised  Laws  (chap.  112,  sec.  72) 
was  a  continuation  of  Statutes,  10(K),  chapter  11)7.  (Uev.  Laws,  chap.  22t;.  sec. 
2,  ('oniinonw(\i]th  r.  Ansplvich.  isij  Mass.,  370,  371),  3sO.)  The  act  of  iucorpora- 
ti<^:i  went  into  effect  March  IT),  11)01.  (.<^tat.,  11H)1,  chap.  ir>l).)  By  the  latter 
act  the  plaintiff  in  error  w;is  "  snhjeet  to  all  the  duties,  liabilities,  and  restric- 
tions set  forth  i!i  all  L^eneral  laws  now  or  hereafter  in  force  relating  to  streer 
railway  compMnics.  exrejit,"  etc.,  section  1.  S(M'  also  section  2.  There  is  no  d<^nl>t 
tlijit.  l)y  the  law  as  understood  in  Massachusetts,  at  least,  the  provisions  <»f 
Revised  I/iws,  chapter  112,  section  72;  Statntes,  lllOO,  chapter  11)7.  if  they  had 
been  inserted  in  tlie  charter  i!i  terms,  would  have  bound  the  corporation, 
whether  such  reipiirenients  conld  h(»  made  constitutionally  of  an  already  exist- 
in;:  cr»rporation  or  not.  The  railroad  conipany  would  have  come  into  Ixdug  and 
have  consented  t<»  come  into  being  subject  to  the  li;'bil'ty  and  could  not  be  heard 
to  complain.     (Uocki>ort  Water  Co.  v.  Uoekport,  IGl  Massachusetts,  279;  Ashley 
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u.  Byan,  103  TL  S.,  4m,  443  j  VVIjfht  v.  BaTldson,  ISl  V.  S,,  271,  377;  Newbury- 
port  Water  Co*  v.  Newhiii\vport,  103  U,  8*.  fiUl,  Hm) 

If  tile  charter*  itmtead  of  writiui;  out  tlie  rtKiulrements  of  Revised  Lnws  112, 
sectiou  72,  referred  siieclfiuaJJy  to  iinotlier  doeuuieut  exiiresslng  tbem,  and  piir- 
rwrtecl  to  incorporate  it,  of  fxjuraw?  tbe  elifirter  wuuld  have  the  Siiiiie  effect  as  if 
It  Itself  cofitjiined  tlie  words.  If  the  tlt>c^ii«ierit  was  Idetitifled,  it  would  not 
tuittter  what  lii^  own  nature  or  effect  rai^ht  be,  as  the  fi>ree  given  to  It  by  ref- 
erence and  Incortjoratlon  would  be  dertved  whuUy  fripni  the  charter-  The  docu- 
ijieut,  therefore,  ndglit  ns  well  ht*  im  tmcotiatttntlonnl  as  a  constitutional  law. 
See  Coniuj  on  wealth  i\  Melville  {HUt  Mass.*  3^7,  liOH),  But  the  con  ten  ta  of  a 
docutiieiit  may  ix*  Incorjio rated  or  ndotited  as  well  by  generic  nn  by  Bfiechic  ref* 
ereiicc,  if  only  the  purport  of  tlie  adopting  statute  ta  clear.  (Corry  ih  Balti- 
more, 196  U.  S„  4m.  477.     See  Pnrdy  r,  Krie  R,  R.  Dk,  102  N.  Y.,  42.) 

Si>eaking  for  myself  alone,  I  tbhik  tbat  there  are  eotifiideratlous  on  the  other 
eifle  from  the  foregoing  argument  that  make  It  unsafe  not  to  diaeuss  the  validity 
of  the  regulatlati  atairt  from  the  fiUji|iosltitfn  that  the  plaintiff  tn  error  hun 
necepted  it,  8ee  W.  W,  Carglll  Co.  v.  MinneFota  {im  U.  S.,  452,  4aS),  Tliere- 
fore  I  proceed  to  state  my  groundft  for  thinking  the  «tatut«3  eonstitutional  irre- 
epeetlve  of  any  disabilities  to  ol>ject  to  its  terms.  The  discrimination  ullegeil 
ifi  the  expi'ess  exception  from  the  act  of  IfWNj  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Hallway 
Company  and  the  railways  thea  owned,  i eased,  or  ojieriited  by  IL  But,  lu  the 
first  place,  this  was  a  legislative  adjiidlcathm  coucerulag  a  ef>eeltic  road,  as  in 
Wight  13.  Davldnion  (181  V.  S.,  371)  ;  not  a  general  proBix^-tive  classification,  aa 
In  Martin  v.  District  of  Colambla  (205  U.  S-t  135,  138).  A  jieneral  law  must  ba 
Judged  by  public  facts,  but  a  gpecitie  adjudleatkm  may  depetid  iit>ou  many 
things  not  jtidicially  known.  Therefore  the  law  must  ha  sustained  on  this  point 
unless  the  facts  offered  in  evidence  clearly  show  that  the  escefitlou  can  not  be 
upheld.  But  the  local  facts  are  not  before  us,  and  it  follows  thsit  we  can  not 
say  tJuit  the  legislature  could  not  have  been  juMitifsl  lu  thus  limiting  its  action. 
(Covington  5j  Lexington  Turnpike  I  toad  Co.  t\  Sandford,  lCi4  U.  i?.,  578,  57l\  50a) 
In  the  next  place,  if  the  only  ground  were  that  the  charter  of  the  elevate*!  rail- 
way coutained  a  contract  against  the  imposition  of  such  a  requirement,  it 
would  be  attributing  to  the  ft>urteenth  amendment  an  excessively  nice  opera titin 
to  Bay  the  iuimuuity  of  a  single  corijoralion  prevented  the  iias^nage  of  au  other- 
wise  desirable  and  wholesonie  law.  It  is  uunecessMry  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  statute  by  construction  in  Massachusetts  if  the  exceiition 
could  not  be  upheld.  For,  if  In  onler  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of  nnjustiflable  class 
legislation  the  taw  were  read  as  universal  (see  Dunbar  i\  Boston  &  Providence 
It,  n.  Co,,  ISl  Mass.,  as,^,  Zm),  a  might  be  thought  by  this  court  to  fall  into  the 
Charj'bdis  of  tmpalrln*^  the  obligation  of  a  contract  with  the  elevated  rood, 
although  that  objection  ndt^ht  perhaps  tie  held  not  to  be  oimti  to  the  plaintiff  tn 
error  here.     (Hatcli  tv  lieurdou,  204  U.  S.,  152,  160.) 

The  objection  that  seems  to  me,  as  it  Sfiemed  to  the  court  below,  most  eerloufl 
la  that  the  statute  imJuiitiSably  atit>roprlates  the  projierty  of  the  plaintiff  In 
error.  It  Is  hard  to  say  that  street  railway  companies  are  not  subjected  to  a 
loss.  The  conventional  fare  of  5  cents  irresunuibly  is  uot  more  than  a  reason- 
able fare^  and  It  is  at  least  questionable  wbetiier  street  railway  comiainiefl 
would  be  perndtted  to  increase  it  on  the  ground  of  this  burden.  It  is  assumed 
by  the  statute  in  question  that  the  ordinary  fare  may  be  charged  for  these 
children  or  some  of  them  when  not  going  to  or  from  school*  Whatever  the 
for&,  the  statute  fairly  construed  means  that  children  going  to  or  frotn  school 
must  be  carried  for  half  the  sum  that  would  be  rea^mable  compensation  for 
their  carriage,  if  we  looked  only  to  the  business  aspect  of  the  quefstlon.  ^ tore- 
over,  while  it  may  be  true  that  in  some  cases  rates  or  fares  may  be  re«lu^?ed  to 
au  uuiirof^table  jKiint  in  view  of  the  business  as  a  whole  or  upon  specula  1  con* 
£tderations  (MinneapoMs  &  St,  Louis  B,  E,  Co.  r.  Minnesota,  186  U.  S.,  250,  2»)7), 
it  is  not  enough  to  justify  a  general  law  like  this,  that  tfie  companies  concerned 
still  may  be  able  to  make  a  profit  from  other  sources,  for  all  that  atntcnrs, 
(Atlantic  Const  Line  B,  B,  Co.  t\  North  Carolina  Cori>oration  Commission,  20() 
U  S„  1,  24,  25.) 

NotwitbHtanding  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  hesitatingly  agree  with  the 
state  court  tbsit  the  requirement  may  be  Justified  under  what  common Jy  is 
called  the  **  pr^liee  iwwer,''  The  obverse  way  of  stating  this  power  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  urn  using  the  phrase  would  in*  that  const rtntional  rights,  like  others, 
are  matters  of  degree,  and  that  the  groat  const Itntlonal  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  pro|icrty  are  not  to  be  pushed  to  a  logical  extrenje,  but  must  be  taken. 
to  permit  the  Infliction  of  some  fractional  and  relatively  eaiali  losses  wltboii*^ 
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competiftfttion*  for  ^imii,   at  lenst,   of  tiie  purpoees  at  wholesome  l©*:liilatton, 
(Martin  n  District  of  Columbia,  205  U-  S,,  135,  KiH;  CAiiifl«?ia  v.  United  Btatija, 

167  U,  S..  518,  5240 

If  the  foil rti'eu til  amendment  Is  not  to  be  a  greater  lutiuEfer  Mpoa  the  ^itnb- 
llfibtHi  ivmcticesi  of  tbe  States  !a  connuou  with  other  GovenuneiitB  than  I  tbinlc 
was  tntended,  they  iiitist  he  allowed  a  certain  latitude  in  the  lotnor  adjustments 
of  life,  eveti  tboiiyfh  hy  their  action  the  hunleua  of  a  fiart  of  the  coiniuimttj  are 
somewhat  Increased.  The  traditions  atid  babltfl  of  eenttiHDS  ti'ere  not  Int^ided 
to  be  overthrown  when  the  ansendnjent  was  fwtssod, 

Edacation  Is  one  of  the  i>orr»of<ai  for  which  what  la  caittnl  the  "  rol*<^  power  " 
tna y  bo  exerc ! sc^,  ( lin  rh icr  v*  dm n o 1 1  y,  11 3  If .  S ^  27, 31 , )  M assai^bn set t »  a  I  wtty  s 
Las  recognised  It  as  one  of  the  tirwt  ohji^ta  of  pnbH<;  care.  It  doet?  u*>t  follow 
that  it  woukl  l»e  e^iuiiHy  in  accord  wltli  th*-  con cejvt ions  at  the  bfl»e  of  out 
conetitntional  law*  to  confer  eqnal  fa  vol's  niKin  doctors  or  workin^*en  or  people 
who  con  Id  afford  to  buy  1.0(K]- mile  tickets.  Structural  habits  count  for  aa  mock 
as  logic  iu  drjiwing  the  ilne.  And,  to  retnm  to  the  taking  of  r»roi3erty,  the 
aspect  iJi  which  I  am  considering  the  case,  genei'sl  taxation  to  aniintain  puHiic 
schools  is  an  appro[friatioii  of  [iroperty  to  a  use  in  which  the  tai£t»ayt*r  may  haie 
ISO  private*  interest,  aud^  it  may  h(*,  against  his  will.  It  has  been  coudeuine*!  hy 
some  theorists  on  that  ground.  Yet  no  one  denies  tt»  constitntionaUty.  Pet>plt* 
are  accustomed  to  it  and  accept  It  without  doubt. 

Tlie  present  requirement  Is  not  dttfercDt  In  fimda mental  principle,  althmiirb 
the  tax  iss  paid  in  kind  and  falls  only  on  the  class  capable  of  paying  that  kind 
of  tax — a  class  of  qtiasl  pnblic  corparations  sT)eclally  snbject  to  legislative 
control.  Thus  the  question  narmwa  Itself  to  the  magnltutle  of  the  burden  \n\- 
post^l — to  whether  the  tax  Is  so  gix?at  as  to  pxcc*^  the  liinttis  of  the  polini^ 
pow(*r.  lAmklng  at  the  biw  withfjut  regard  to  ili^  K}ie<'ial  o|*eratlon  I  fihuuld 
hesitate  to  assume  that  Itsi  total  effect,  direct  »ml  indirect,  upon  the  road»  out- 
Bide  of  Boston  nmiiimteil  to  a  more  serious  hnrden  than  a  change  In  the  law 
of  uuiaance,  for  example,  might  be,  f?<»e  furllier  Williams  r,  Parker  (18S 
XT*  S„  401)*  Tnniing  to  tlie  st^eciflc  effect,  the  offer  of  tjroof  was  cnntlous.  It 
was  simply  that  a  "considerable  iicj'Centage"  of  the  imssenjrers  carried  liy  ttw 
company  cousisted  of  puiiils  of  the  public  schools.  This  might  be  true  wlthflnt 
the  harden  becoming  serious.  I  am  not  pretmrwl  to  overrule  the  det^istou  f>f 
the  legislature  and  of  the  lifRhest  court  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  requirement 
Is  reasonable  under  the  conditions  existing  there,  n[N:in  ev!den<?e  that  goe*  no 
higher  than  this.  It  Is  not  enough  that  a  statute  goes  to  the  verge  of  ciuistltu- 
thinsil  runvor.  We  innst  bo  able  to  see  clearly  that  it  goes  beyond  that  power- 
In  case  of  real  doubt  a  law  must  be  sustained. 

^Ir.  Justice  Harlan  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of 
1000  Is  necessarily  involved  in  the  determination  of  this  case.  He  thinks  the 
act  is  not  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  denies  to  the  railway  company  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law^s.  Nor  does  he  think  that  it  can  be  held,  upon  any  showing 
made  by  this  record,  to  be  unconstitutional  as  depriving  the  plaintiff  In  error  of 
its  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Upon  these  grounds  alone,  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  question  discussed,  he  Joins  in  a  Judgment  of  affirmance. 
Judgment  affirmed. 
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(i):  iudiistiial  odiicailou,  N.  V,,  12s/  ,.-;;>. 
I2&I  {ifiy,  nmuual  tmUtIng,  Wis.,  n>^i  :  ii-  i 
Inspectioa,  Mass.,  U22;  normal  and  ihdi^.^tri.d 
(scbool^,  V'a.,  919;  normB]  schools,  Ala.,  ttcxi,  vui, 
902;  Ark.,  EKhl:  I^e^,  922  <ay  Mik<».»  aio;  Kebr,.  fl£3; 

normal]   9chooI.<t,   npr!  -  '   '-lurjiUoUt   t>kla,, 

1291  (n>:  nornial  sr  .  rit^^,  Conu.,  9U5; 

Wis, ,  921 ;  nonna!  w '  rii#^,<i,  M  fi,,<H^  (a); 

uoruibil  .schools,  for  ihm  xn-.  i-h,   v   ■    ,  913; 

□Omiol  Bt-biKils,  suoiiinfr,  Idiiln  .  93b; 

public  !;^?iiDuN^  hiiJldinjo^H  Ala., 
fiite  forstatiK^  of,  N,  J>ak.,  fHj^^;  .^.. 
In   unorpitilL^d   dii^lrlcifi,    Xh    h 


School  for   Hov 
Ala.,  n^"' 
OWa.,  I 

I" 
li 

frw. 


stiLia 

LtUl5, 


Mo.,  iriSi; 

'    '"       1  ^7o;  MisH.p  l.i;^r,  Ist'i.E  . 

.Ul;  Tcnn..  i;i8u,  U  la.. 

..J-,  939;  Teiitrhi?i3'  AuuuJty 

r,j,  leiu^hcrs'  lnatbiit«3,  Artt.,  B2a; 

uues«  travKBlinje expanses,  FlLi.,9^i2; 

ind  hoaiingt  vkp  1125;  icxt-ljooki 

11  li;  toict'books  for  stale  orphtin  Instl- 

tulioDs,  Cvd..,  lo^'iS;  transportation,  rorid  ^ji^hool^, 

Wi5.,  lijaO;  to  \\eA\i  school  district,  Ohio,  bit?. 

Air,  piu^,  rB«ju[ri.'mcnt  In  school,  Ind.,  22i>  <  13 >* 

ALAUJi**.^:  1,  D2,  5S,  Ih^,  117,  D  n«,  29fl,  :tl4,  4.1.1, 

4ai,  7ciii,  7;a,  7ai,  8.10  i>  h;^i.  t^«*.  90f)  oiu,  902,  940, 

114,1,  1  Hi  Ij  1145.  ll'f ■    1^73,  l.%3* 

1357,  i3.>*i,  im  m^>  ,-;u,  ijya 

Al^tifuua  Li  iris'  Indn.  .  127J«  13(>3. 

.\lbany,  N+  Y.*  teacht-Ts  iwiiskhi-?^  a.  t  .+  swi. 
AJJowantcs  for  prlatlug,  Ariz.,  Oil  to  county  oUrk, 

Ariz..  1S2, 
Alteration  of  sclunl  district  boundaiiea,  Kmu.,  333i 

Nebr.,  341. 
Alumjd  rcprfvi^iuitatlvr^on  board  of  trustees.  Conn*, 

1405. 
AmollOfatJon  of  condition  of  the  blind,  N.  J..  1554. 
ArufDduieuts,  stat«  (HinRtltiUlun*.  iqiwilttl  levy  for 

educational    lostltutloua,    Fla.^    i^^lT;   to  suboni 

law?,  Iowa.  D  lo. 
AmUMeni4!nts,  cihlhitLoua  and  showfi,  licvTLwa  of. 

Mass.,  2A. 
AtutexatloQ  of  adjacent  territory  tor  school  por- 

postos,  ni„  32fi;  Kims..  .T»(»;  Ohio  *M;  Wash    3fl0v 
Ann^vcniary  of  founduUf  of  agncultiinl  ^ievh 

Mich  ,  141  <1* 
Annual  limit  of  stnte  aid,  Wis..  .tOT* 
Apolofry  for  oti- 1  .xt        .   T.twa.,  D12B* 

Apparalus.    scf  '^tuXr-   tcxt-book 

comjuissioo,  ^  jriation  for.  Wis,, 

n4;dcDci^ncy  it:,  ^s  1  .,  htj. 
Appeal,  from  df?rl^ion  of  coiunilsy inner,  N.  V.,  D  SS; 

to  state  board  of  education.  N.  J^^  i>  ^^ 
ApplicarloD,  for  a  apiscjal  school  tax,  Ti>ic„  003;  Uns 

iit^ite  old,  to  be  appro vtd.  Wis.,  4^2;  to  stata 

stipchntendctif,  N.  X^  D  31, 
Appointment,  of  a  relative  an  offen».  Okla...  43* 

of  frw  ^tudcutj,  N.  C,  I4a&;  of  pgulsh  sciuMil 
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tFll^rcft  In  itfi^Hcit  wf^r  to  pnges;  others  to  enacfm«>iil  niiinlieni*] 


ilSrwjtorSj  La^.  7S"  of  superintendents  of  piibUc' 

ij,^trn4^nr>n.     S.  M-'^      ■^'^'       f^i    t^iut-Upra,    ti;   of 

Ti  I.-;    I   .    .. .  .if  li;  ',  N,  Y*,  ^^J  rJ)« 

iiiLi    t  ••  '   '  - ,  unncwriu' ot  wliool 

furt.l  '*\  liinas.  lILt  O  127;  Gft,, 

4p ^  I ;  I ^  1 1  J( . ,  /»30:  o(  s laU^  school 

<  N.   iJftJt.,   ' 

I  iipiiliiory  t'lk' 

J,:.  .   .     -..,   ]^,    Wush..   EL:'.   ,_,:.: 

Aiinnil.sai  of  school  property,  Oklft.j  401  j  Cotm.* 
Mo,  ML 

Apfirupfiution,  by  Muutjr  hoard  iiLad(»  ffom  ^n- 
ertil  not  from  district  fund,  N,  C,  1518;  fcdcTuI, 
OltiA,,  4W,  for  (MHlf'ultiiral  eoUeg^t  Lass.,  ISiW; 
lor  bem^Jlt  of  iiDlven«itj''t  Ky.,  131/7;  for  coHug^p, 
N.  XI.,  1S(M;  for  eihicationiil  t  ommi^e^IoUt  liL*  12; 
fof  (?ipprini?nt  iftsKon^,  Ma.,  lAQ2i  III,  140J: 
N,  Ihik.,  1431;  for  experiment  filAtlo^is.  InerefMii'iil^ 
Alu-,  lir.0;  ,Srii.<  Nfil;  Colu.,  t;.,J:  i  nrm  ,  H53: 
J>i*t.,   HfH:    I- hi,   1455;   Cut.,    '  H5T; 

lU.,  14,%^:  Itttl,.  HiKl;  Knfo.,  H  1 ;  Ma., 

l4fiL^  Minn.,  LirS;  ilonL.  UM;  :■  ..,  . :  ....  Sew, 
Um-  N.  l.xi  x,,  l^;  N.  C,  14  it;  iMu*^;  H7U;  Okln., 
1471;  i'u  ,  147i;  iVmt..  1473;  Ipx.,  H74;  Utah, 
J  ITA:    Si.,    li;..:    Slj..    MT::    \Vti.ih..    H7\:    U  vn  _ 


AttwudanD©,  indlffeiii  ublldrwi,  Q^,  1028;  i 


Ati 
A I 


.  tiimls. 


V  of  lehoolr  dbtiiotf  to  lovy  tAJtcs, 
209;  til  'Ufiioy 


Al! 


.if  iKjililini^  rii!%f+':-i>:iT-v     lit  ,  fM',?s  ii,:^" 


Authors  of  text-l>rtofcjs,  N.  Y.,  22»  (tn, 
Av«raRe  daily  atti^ndEinLt!  ha»^  upon  Hve  il--__ 

Inr  years,  Me.,  ift£;  mval  ho  no  les»  tlu^n  iIk,  \  < 

486  (4). 


ohool  riiti4»  Mich.,  Sl^ 


A;  r,  stat<*  (#ff   €djm   Aid,  state)^    for 

ij.  ;^..  '  '.'f  .HI  hiNilhiniw  ptoiu,  \\iA,f  TJij 
flUU^    tii*i  !  :.o.,   1147;  st»U), 

ttfJtMJOtjk  t.  llJil   (27), 

AppmVEil,  of  ;,,  ,  '  i!o  ttlrj^  \k'ls.,  4QGt 

of  hiiH']iri|c*j  ujt  I  6iU-i-j  rtjij>-712;  of  plans  ofichoijl 
huklditit;^,  K.  v.,  22a  (I);  or  quallllLHl  volera  of 
t-Liv.   '    J,/;..  .lU). 

Ar  N.  J.,  lljy. 

A I  '  -  ^  1S3,  315,  ma,  a»7»  4£4, 

I     .  .        .    :  ^  732.  7td,  7*^2,  7r^,  6.14, 

u^H,  ^i9,  ^7,  ^^.  !^^,  iQ^i^  ii:^,  usa,  i:i04.  mi, 

1,^,4. 
AliK  \  N^  ^-^:  h  S   It  il2.  im  D  184.  439,  D  539^  D  MH. 
►  Vrri,  I J  UIW,  117^,   13ol, 

Aj:  S<^hiK>l,    cstahlbhinent, 

Afk.,  iu;i, 
Artfialjiii  s^c^lla  tipt^n  ischool  laudii  8.  t>ak.»407, 
Asftemblj,  loii'a,  acts  of  lowiij,  D  15. 
Aaat^SMil  voJtmtloa  basJiof  bond  Usu^t  Wls.^  eio. 
AaseEialtif  and  c^llcctitif  sf^hool  taxes,  C^n, ,  M8. 
Aasessinimtii,  for  dna^n^ge  pitrpQSc««  \v«5h.,  411; 

of  !h:IiuoI  tcixes,  chiKnge  m  mcsord   book,  Vi^.^ 

tXtii^  unJcT  constltutloDol  pmvLsiong,  Ok^a,,  tHI, 
AssigTiPr  r>f  [.E]rrh:L^cji$  of  school  limds,  N,  Dak.,  396, 
AdsL&taii'  for  cotmxnljsloQer,   U,  L*  ftS; 

to  wt'n  1  rfcta,  OhiOt  47fl. 

Asslstaii!:  ipcriDtendcmts,  EUim,,  118. 

AUilrtiiy  ikKiA  itiiicju,  k'leh.,  D  1^. 
Atht^'tlc?.  foot^^ail,  right  of  authoritlea  to  prohlhU 

game,  Iowa,  U  1EB,1, 
AltftlrimrMts,  of  pupils,  N.  J.,  30, 
AtUpiTida^iLi),  at  i^OLiiJty  iichool  (Mm^raQtJotis;^  Of«c*i 

IX't;  nvumga  diiliy;  Aril,,  t'ilV;  Col.,  O  *^r. 
A  Itcndnnce  ^  compuiiory ,  A  rif,. .  lt>,  1 ;  ( '  n ! 

llJ.tM  IIL,  1031;  Iowa,  lo:j-;  MunL.  1^ 

lOlU  n  Jo-f2.  104^:  N.  i.,  l;^J:  N    Y 

iai7;  ?'■ 

lOWi; 

Hilts. 


J;  Golds  Kir 

-on.  ^r.  c.  i 


Dak., 

K.    D:i 


CltiCjUk.y  I'.V:::. 

ikuitti   CouTii 
towns.  VL,  I 


1,  nff7,  im  (»);  I 


Bji  "T  aohooH  fUads*  W« 

1  .     ilJj^MI   ui  Sii^llOol   fl11ld«,    I'tL,    W^* 

hfKli  xrhcMils,  \  t,  UU;  uf  liuiaUci 

h  ■'!«  r,iU.  i^,.,  OH. 

Belicf.s,  rtijiiiuLis  yr  ijolittcftl,  HltaU  (lOtouftlrol,  Vt,, 

lioiwiVolnrv   s^liolorshtpj   in   lii^euJIiiTBl 

8.  Cm  nm 
UtjTiifnLSDrK'nvtititawplwl,  Fk.,  D  I40ri. 
Bonton  Iflc^Ji  School,  pniblttltltig  sat«  of  i 

niuir,  La..  7a8, 
Iltiqiae.sl'^.  Io^'i^lIos,  und  i^ifta  tatsd,  Okto,,  4Ui, 

nil..  .  ■,V4«>. 

liji  r<f. 

ni:.  >  ly,  HSSII 

tii.Kii  i|iJa-l|M' 

Blin.l  ii-ji|  4e  Tfth.  164^LM4 

mind  chikiTPfj.  .  t.(,  1^47-1557;  coRiDi 

to  attend  jchool,  >!,  C.»  i55«;  fl.  Dak  » lOTa;  of 
StAte,  oondttion  of,  H.  J.,  1^1;  pfuvi4od 
Mloh,  27{i5K 

Board,  may  contraet  with  f-^ 
N,  H.,  047;  of  fn^cnltiiri  7t;  ( 

arbltrationt  e^'wu'.'-  "f  .  jjifc:  < 

dlvUrlDQorai  ). 

BoEinL  .v.L-»t4-'  1.  ■  in^  a 


B^i 


]  ijf  t<'*chpra,  ral., 

.  ?.^     1  mill.    2:A: 


.ko  ISO  d  enforce  ruJ< 


INDKX. 
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[Flgtirpa  In  itnlim  rffer  to  pogev  i  otlii?r«  U*  «»n«<ntnm»:  ntimlirrj^J 


Board  of  ntlaiwfeas  and.  ftppuftlimmefit,  N,  Y.,  7SA 
Baara  of  health*  state.  D  Tt4j  ^tal*s»  lt?quired  to  In- 

I^r^--*  ...J-...,  ......  M_.  u  ..,1 .-  ..  >|    Iiak.,  707. 

B i   .i     I...  I  rt?f|  to  isim* »>qiids, 

I  :iiHiii[>,  iiij  ,  i>  J1W;  fneuiporal4Ml, 

I'.  wvs,  of  eollei^  ftljdUsihftd,  Ga.,  14Q&: 

>  for  tiifi  df^,  AJa.»  1:^1 ;  ivooiuttitu- 


1  ,  133S; 

ipL.ii'  ,   n.i;i,'tju5iiif.|i  Mlfcl  V     MH    i'.\|H-|r  i|r  i|n  ^,     B.Ll.|,    IvSlStJ 

fil«  I)»lc.|,  i;C^;  atuiiml  iiiv^TitnrJin^  ot  property, 
N.  DAk.,   imj;   Ufitvf^rsJty  of  Aikrinsas,  Ark.» 

Boarcli  of  scfaool  ln?jwctoc3,  lU-t  D  IMt  <&!4;  ool  to 

J«vy  tdxiss,  Jll.,  D  «2tt. 
Bo'ly  corponit*?,  hottnl  of  r»'g*>tit*,  Mtph.,  27  (4)* 
Bond,  lor  ordnan£>(?  and  ordn«uc«r  astorus,  ^,  C, 

1^5:  of  distrlel  clerk:,  N.  J.,  22fij  of  treosmrJ', 

Mtnn.,  218;  Mtch.,  :)!& 
Boi]rJ  l5.5\ji*  for  if^piiij'  of  flriioots,  llls^.,  OtL 
Bomlv,  county  school ,  Va.»  i77:  ^^eiJipted  from 

tlL'ht  liiuEt,  ^inn,,  571;  ej(pmpt«Ml  fimn  CnxatJon, 

8.  C^  lyj^  for  tlic  Umildii,tJ0D  tind  jt^ment  of 


claim  p  Iiid.,  H97;  h^ld  toy  school  timd,Kam.t421i 
Ule{;alLy  ImukhIi  liid.,  5A4;  L<t3t]4!d  lor  sfhoo]  pur- 
poses, B.  Onk*.  J**^  ''<"<*-  t>  ;W9:  Cal.^  D  542; 
ConlL.  A4^^47;  D«I..  54H;  [nd.,&^,6:^,^ti;  Nebrp, 
C7fi;  Nev,,  577;  N.  J.,  579:  N,  Y.,  SSI:  N,  Dak., 
5S4;  Okln.,  SS5;  R.  I.,  590:  S.  O,,  n^t:  R.  Dak.,  SOS; 
T(!ii:i.,  3M;  f**!.*  flftTo  UtAh,  5W;  Waih.,  m\,  604; 
W.  Vii.,  t»5;  Wis,,  im,  WJO;  not  to  fsxcwd  la  p«*r 
oont  of  property,  luuis.,  5G2:  toeri'ct  hi'*h  school 
bUlldUig,  Kan*.  Vi3t  Mont,,  375;  tp  pay  Indebted- 
|M5as,  Kiinj;.,  '  '-  ^-  '  ^S7, 
Bond3  fitid  ir  bulldLnj^  bonds  for  stata 

unlvursilv,  !  . .  1314,  D  1315:  conslittjUi 

Jtem  Oil  aUifEi„i  ipru]Hrty,  V&^j  7ii0;  oottnty  lilj;h 
«3luial3,  Kebr.i  1347;  eoumy  fat^h  Bchools.  C&l.^ 
1231;  OMmty  mgh  jchoolf,  Isafidliii^s,  and  sltt^j 
Colo,,  1525;  63tpcfim«nt  tmn\,  l^j.,  I30f>;  flro  pro- 
ti-clion,  Ullca,  N.  Y.,6!J5;  Unlvejaltyof  VIreliJa, 
Va.,  ia4ft, 
Bon^lj  and  notes,  crancoL^d,  tnd..  iM* 
Borrowing  mcjwsy  i^nnhorizcd.  Afk..  D  530* 
Bn<iton  r^jTrhnrtT^loFT  vaisHijo  sehouU, plitypmmdJS, 
'^     "  "  "  '        :iooI  rjurs'S.  Mus^,  1123; 

'  •'i  .  8S0. 

A.'^  lid..  S123;  lowifc.  32S;  Kam.i 

i.ii..;i3;9;  Ncbr,,  ml:  w.  Vci.,3«i. 
li:  .  d.tat0  ex|pcrim>^nt  station  j  La., 

BiiTfaio,   N.  Y.f  t«achera'  exazuhmUoiis,  K.  V^, 
UVik 

BitltdlQF?,  ftorr  school  for  the  freble-F  '-^    *    *' 
1550;  bonds  for  payment  for  li^bor  l!i 
fi    Ihik.,  7tiO;  (Und  llnilt**d,  W.  Va 
fll^L  bt'  authorlEiKl  before  tax  in  kvko    nj  ,  i  >  m^-i, 

BultdlQfiftacI  sites,  /f  fi7lvT0S;  approval  of  plans. 
TOd  Til;  dpooratton,  sanil Alton,  nml  Inftprorion, 

ri3  7!ll;   finfTlnfefrlQR  d^  puftm^  '  '      '   ■ '  ^ 

illy.  Mlnji  ,  KI75,  lilj;tn T  cflUi 

Idaiio.  rii2.  un^v  cm.  i>  i 

dbilrittf.    712- T!H;    niriiiid 

tloni.  Qinij..  ':k\:,:  %tii.ii'  nid.  ^  iJ 

Wash.,  LkhSi  V\bi.,  \W.l 
Brjlldla^  utid  siippllci9>  local  tax  lt*vy  lor*  W,  Va., 

07 1 , 
Burkett-rotl^Ti!  bUl,  urging  potfiieM  of,  Utah.  llTOt 


D  U0O  no?,  D  11^.  jafKl,  1220,  12*1,  l:«2,  D  1223, 
l>  ,  .,,   1  ■,  ,    ,34^5   j|(n   ]^fl2^  j-ji  jj^  j5^7^  23ug^ 

Cai.  :  ^nirriUiUi  pidd,  Tid. ,  B0&- 

C^ir,  m  Ell o'liCLdcidlt^cilonA,  Idvra,  IMf^:  of  school  | 

liuid«.  N*  M<>x..  32:  of  Jiehwd  property,  duty  (" 

hoar  J,  JN.  V.,22i(l):  of  tho  fci>b1<>^iLimdofl,  Md 

1553. 
CarnL^^lrn    Futiudiilloii    for    ihu    Advancdtuiml    of 

Twwhttiir   La,,K7r'  Mn-i^^  HJS, 
f'flv'^  -r  -   '  '-'        n  22;  of  iRdl^ 

Cm  M  I  ho,,  IA14-  or 

r  Js  Pa.*  <J*i; 

O'l  \     Dnk.t  <75* 


I  "'^ll>OUlJ:'Jini"-" 

r  t  onn.,  V5. 

Cl-; 

Cftbl.  lllllt;M]'Jll  "'I  111    ' ru  ij     V  t,,  4S0t 

Centralist  schools,  euiiiroi  of,  tddo,  Zi^. 
CfrH'Tii^vii,  trwlniiilfin  In,  N.  J  .  141*2. 

r^T^'" — ...-_,....  .-.-... 


I  lifra, 


Ci  ■  1  fi^andnatlons  of  teachrrst  75?l-7fi0, 

t  le%pr  i»r  i«-MT.(rv  in  etat<?  unlirerslty,  J.  a.,  H13, 
rhalrrnofip  of  tlUlslon  hoordf,  Ky.p  133;  of  s^ho 

IWHVTfl*  WUm.wi. 
Change,  ■ '  '         '    y  of  school  r!l 

Mtnn  .  .uffi'^rlciiltii 

1440;  I  .  ollptp.  Kv  .  ( 

tdlfh  .si.ibi>u[  Hn^i'ift,  Cul.,  31§;  ui  pilhtj!',  ljI  fi'iifi",! 

fichooU   l*iv.*  1507;  of  naTie,  of  school,  La,,  I'^Ui, 
t54^  OhUi.  IjiO;  Utah,  IfMS;  Mass.,  15SS,  iKtG, 

ChoT^e^  umita^i  liiBchpra,  C*l.^  D  186. 

Ctmrlestnnj  a>  C,  tpschers'  frtlronicnt  hind.  S*  C, 

mh 

Charter,  dty.  N*  Y  ,  D  33,  Zm,  231;  Tean,,  3^7 
TexM  302;  not  to  Xia  Knmti^d  by  vpcdal  taw,  S,  C, 
D  352:  special,  t(*i  ,  D  W4, 

Chwklljt  osol  ...         .,*,.-. 


CAtrnjlHlxt  4.  D  A*  €3h  ft*.  121*  m&,  D  ISft,  D  186, 
aia  »l(lt  D  520,  3(t2*  417  (al.  D  m,  ^m  Ml  D  M2, 
1*14,  749   D  Saa  O  ^1.  D  &34h  855,  904,  930.  ftiiO,  1023. 

}(m,  i(Xis,  lossp  HOT.  ii:?7,  mv  a,  n54p  iirr, 


Chtoapo.  III., 

Tii.p  B  tmm 

D  11191;  pfn 

.  ^4.  P  S7H 

Child  labor,  A r^..  . 

1  .K)S4p  toair" 

Flft,,  1027:  Oft.*  l«  - 
103-5;  Lrt.jmfVT^I  II 

i;  Ky.,  1034, 

.;MU3,.11M7; 

Mo.,  ri-    "-- 

i....,  N,  Y..  lOfS; 

N,  C, 

n;  VL,  1«7rt;  Va., 

ifi7S:  V 

Wis.,  urn-,  Canip- 

'My,  Tcnn.,  1075.    ■ 

-Hf,                                      1 

, 

id€d  from  school,  ■ 

'  lw5hidd  under  tlie 

' 

iXi.,  D  335;  totally 

(l'to«*JflCttni5l«Sp  Ijid,, 

,    iri  .|i,.uir-    IM V 

!,.i;,..h     T'>  .1.     1  Ji^nj 

LllirSt   Of  1^14'    flfrft    1 

! 

Iward.  OUhir   n 

.  I 

r-''^ '  -      ■""■    "■ 

,     ^,1..,    ^.-r.,    iL.+  ,*,:f 

t'i 

l-p  3frf):  may  levy 

'"      T>rj53, 

■v.Cal,,  DS; 

■J2^ri2\, 

'il  of  ediMtfc*- 

.  0%.,  t>  ^v. 

r.                       nt,  immcnoV*ML/lMM^ 

1:                   irdpiauiy 

bo4uea.ICy.*D«a-^ 
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Collf'-'i'  Hi'Tif-iiKitful'.  hranchi! 

Co!! I ;  Vniyf^TiiXk    ., 

of  lui    '  ' 


nigferrod  to 


1  ^-'  !  in,!]  tar»  f  owft,  3A3  •  of  oouti  t  v  Ixmo^^ 

!■];  '1      Hi.?     .fvr  ."j-.iirirr    h  I  iii  !.-*.•>!,  .m-.  I     tr-f*. 


T.- 

Ccnnpbuiii 

CrnnoJiis-.r 


r  i^dlLlC^tJOM 


trigurefl  In  itaUtm  rettf  to  pn^es ;  ptbpra  tu  efkii<n»eiit  ftnuitivni.] 

City  acknQoY  dlsMcte^  ooiMlemiifttloia  of  ftfcfirt^r  fof 
tdiool  pixrpo6<s.  HkLtL,  ^S»\  Nebr.^  Q(X>;  kMn  cil 
Ittonrv  fund  for  biiJltiUig  purposes,  Va..  710; 
jDOiytaDlLit  y  for  danioev^  lor  pupus'  tajitrles^  Ky^,. 
D  71 H;  rt'inoval  at  raiitrieticii  ^  to  It^eatioa  of 
WKh  stihiKf]^,  Wis.*  7(H;  litlo  to  property »  Ky,,  O 

gi ;  ir^f  K.  J.,  1  r  rit  and  d<?- 

W  ••■.■.:»». T.t  *-* ,,  N.  y,,  asa; 

h-  of  Ij^oCil-^ 

City  .,.^.. ^....,..1 ,._J- 

riiv  treajsurnr,  ijutnj^Jti'itMiUoii,  V*.,.  I72i  fepckfts  of, 

^.  lialt.,  ^27. 
Civil  cUjt  govaminent  of,  Ind.,  D  I**, 
CiviJ  p^renuiaciii,  UiatJTJj>tlon,  N.  C,  litiK. 
Civil-wnr  elilras.  added  to  j^ehooj  ftinri,  Vt-,  436  (1). 
Cift.<sin-  firi^n  of  pubJio  liuids,  Oreg*»  4'i3;  of  sdiool 

Cluf^:    :      M  ■    .  1 1  ? j  arnui^inen  t,  mdlhotj  of,  tS , 
Ckv  ■AluLiI.^;  iLijd  £KjuiitiC5,  iiwtrucUoa  In,  N.  J., 

CleHcal  ftsslstiince  to  county  superintendonte,  N,  J*, 

HI. 
Cli^fk,  of  SGhooL  IxxLTd,  W,  27n:  \Vis.,2{S;  performs 

d(jH«4  of  fretts!irf?r*  <>hln,  ?»2S:    lo  Iraep  rwonis, 

N  V    _'>i  f  p.i    i,ot  to  take  Iws,  N.  Y.,  220  (fl);  U> 

li'l-  .'h:4.  N.  v..  32tl  (ti). 

CkT  iHtrict-*;,  allowjuicf:.  Arts.,  1^. 

rio  br  ItKrk  of  pupils,  Mo^,  B  2fL 

dii '  ']  fur  indigent  thm  and  bliad  ohll- 

ro:li-,     ^.  TjU.,  122. 

roiJilU^i'iiNj  iti  rH2Ui1i\[  \\iw^,  luWEi^  M. 

Collection  id  lotTYt  M'nool  lax,  (la..  322,  «!«> 


V:.-.  ....    -■..  ...;  ;,..  .....  ..... 

dren,  ^^  Is.,  liHfi, 

CoiKtmntiTL!  inn  rbf  titT>nr>r1 '■/  fnr 'j'lwHkl  t'iMts  h  i-y-.i    Tnd.., 

Con  •  .,  b; 


im. 


luiifl  from  satti  of  land.  FIei.,  1  ^ 


tiir^s  .J 
Coll 

Collin  A 

C^lnn-i 
Co; or..  I  I 


Colort'4  icliuut  I 
CoJiTmbuis  Day. 
CoiniipepelaJ  oo-. 


'  TFtcchanic  art's  Ufc  A|j;nL.H!., .-.  : 

",  branches  of,  In  ]3.^'Ulliml  tiisll-^ 
i,v.i6, 

■ijol  fipp  relieiconi nils?) Ion*  Ohlo^  :<7. 
f^,  Smi.  6T7»  flT5,  Km*,  12(J7,  1225,  1305, 
V.i,  imi  L-VAi,  1570,  ],V1,  leto. 
■h.  rri  *  v(  I'l-inu  of,  ivjujs.^  D  17. 
r lets  for,  D<jl,,*^U 
'.Mi, 
idholJdav.Colo.,  fl7&. 
chixtLs,  MB.,  495. 

July  irmsurvT,  Va.,  177* 

Conuntssion.  agrk'iili.ujrui|  inuidlndustjiat  oducstlon^ 
Okla.,  1391:  cduciittonalt  croaUsd.  Ill,  12;  Ky.,  aO; 
for  control  iifi^iifnTni'P  ruirnini  «.tuHil>.  TdotiO,  933; 
for  i?xaliiinati  -:,  V't.,  ^18| 

for  the  blind,  ViooL  build* 

liig>  flaVBrhdi.  ,.;, ,i  (^ucaUon, 

Md.,  127fi;  Ma^.p:(^'i,i:i7U,  i^^i  H.i.,  I2SI;  Okla., 
1391 ;  on  BUkVe  tezt-boolEi^  Kaau.,  71;  jcbool  fire, 
Obto«  87:  text-book,  ^ftripfl,  p^ir  diem.  Mo.,  1117 
mi  n.  C„  nmi  Oklfl.,  llSt  my,  text-book  unl- 
fcimdty,  Cal.,  U27;  Idaho,  1H(^;  Mo.,  D  1133, 
1 1 47;  Mont, ,U4Bi  Nev, ,  1 1 49;  N  r  1 1  n) -  r» kU, , 
1151;  Tat.,   1153;  to  amend,   r  ll&t^i 

thp  laws,  Pa.,  47;  to  d^vls^  mer  *  'ding 

school  syatcna,  Va.,  SS;  to  examiij    _,  ^ilv  the 

bws,  Iowa,  14;  to  ificodlfy  Uie  oodc^  tjf  MiiCKiI  law, 

Coinmi»1oin  pUxi,  tor  Hti.^:  s!  n^^k.,  253. 

Conunlssloner,  oi  dc*  >•■  w^}  j^a);  of  educ»- 

lioQ,  dty,  N,  Y*,  21"  'atlon,  statet  bis 

powcTB,  N*  Y.,  D  «8;  u. ..  L  e  to  make  leases, 

Okla.,  ^1;  of  nubUc  rfjpur;^^  N.  J.,  ^;  of  public 
works,  N.  Y..  229(13). 

Conunlttoe  of  sppmitPintmt,  Conn.,  $W. 

Qomitioii  eoundl,  to  InTnstlKnio  cotpomUons.  Ind,, 
D  07;  to  mpervlfli!  sod  fUTc^gate,  Ind.,  tt  ]9fH. 

OmuiiiH)  sdiocda.  km,  Mont,  D  2S:  Incomp  fund, 
N.  Mex^  392:  tt^cjuiIuu  of  ii^rm.  Okla.,  llM  mr, 
Kmas^,  P  l^n;  iir^ATiErntli^n  of.  Ohio,  I>  {0;  pro- 

y\6mi  fer  by  oonstEmtiou,  t  y..  d  457. 


Coil' 
\\ 

Coonficlit  1 1 L    .    ,  1,    ..    ,„. .,  ....,^  iUd, 

Oou^ltdatJoa,  of  udmLnlstnithe  imli.5,  314-94:  of 
rural  scb'iHW  iiUiiriiiU    \fiEw-,     ii,>.-  .-kf  .j-nr«/.]  di\.^ 

tTiotS,    V 

Iowa,  :r: 
j      511    V 

!i> 

Coil-:.  

Ill©  ie  V  V  . ,  ill 

UkzbJF;^  XJ. 

OVi'^  .  ,  ..........                                    C; 

$t  1  .»Mj.ipir(  ill  r.                                 jan^ 


Con^, ,,     . 

€4r2;  ^tviid  lur  < ' 
refertttR^  lo  li 

Cori: 


m 

'  lotu 


:^: 
.     li 

I  lor 


p|jM:la, 

ntonor 
Odnliict, 
beftwwn 
tie?;  Ibr 

pfompt  1 
700;  for 
by  now  1 

Cootraveuu.....  ....  .1.,.  .....i.  .^ v. 

mr. 

OoiitTol,  bv  board  of  inistcca,  Te^.,  B 101;  of  imtillo 
adiicftUon,  1-57:  of  pubUc  lands,  Oi^.*  4Clt;  of 
pubUo  sctioob.  C4t.r  1)  &;  FIa.,  D  !(»;  MJeli.,  77; 
AIa.p  D  Its;  Tafin.,  359.  £»  o^  MiiiiJM9S»i#fit 
aod  f^oremnuBnt  of  schools, 

Codtniller  of  ta^Kii,  N.  1. ,  472. 

Controveistea.  under  Kbool  law,  N,  J,.,  D  M- 

Cotitrov«f^,  iKttweon  a  ciLUen  and  xhodL  h<mAt 
N.  J ,,  P  ii, 

Cotiv«yuk30,  of  land  to  U.  S.  Oo^Ffiiinitni  Ibr 
weather  "^iiiTi,  I ti  Mij-h  3  4 1 :  nf  rc^jd  fiQtabn  kWoflc^ 
lail  lo  ^r  ^  ,  LJlO,  1511,  of 

irjioolb*'! 

ConT«'ri[<  T  .  I      yi. 

CcwP  186. 

Con '.  1 1, 
Coru.^^.. 

CoOpi-mtiM  .    Vi  Iji,,  v.;  with 

timers  ;  N.  l»ftk  .  MAi, 

Corporal    ik... ,„.,,.,.,  ,,,,     .  .;,  N,    C,    P    1101; 

Corporiittf  entity  of  wIhhiI  dlnlrUrt,  Vti^^.  ti  SO 
Coriiomtc  powers  of  ichool  dbtilet*.  Vm^,  27^ 
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CoiTKSWte  i»ra|9«atr.  aubJiecC  to  local  UkxMloa,  Ok., 
Cofponto  rtghta  of  CoUtige  of  AgrlciUtMfei  N^  C, 

OltjMVBtlmi,  a  municipal ,  V.  ^^  >i     "  i  '  i  \  m  Linl«rlfw» 

empowered  lo  tfniplav  ,  iiile, 

D  W7:  lor  the  nmintiiiii  ,  ir»i3. 

Com^spoiideDCC  ccjORiOp  I. j    „.  > .  ^^^giLita^ 

Cost  <if  ooimty  schools  of  i&fTictiltiiiT,  WIs^  ^07- 
CouaLlas,  (II virion  of  property  lx?iwi-eii,  Okln.,  3?t. 
Couinty,  13(1  »y  lend  mocwy  to  dUtdict,  Vu,.(  i^K  lo 

bulta  schoolbooses,  OUa.,  D  i>;  imtt  of  scboti] 

0(KKQU&Uoa>  Ky.,  1^1, 
County  advisory  Iwiard,  Tt»iirt*i  lttJ» 
Comtly  lj04.rd  or  education  (jrFf  ctl^o  Board  of  «t|ii^ 

ofltlon,  coiuity'k;  S-  Dtik.,  IW:  Mltm..  1^7:  eom- 

l>i'ns4iUoOt  e.  C,  VAi  •^llfrl>plHty»  Ala.*  JIO;  p^r 

County  lioflmsntirl  *>..i' -^iTi  ".■-^,  l|fi-|SU 
CiSisfilv  L'Omiids>lMii  .  Jlk-li.,  134:  powfT 

of,  FJiv.,  IJ  (U7M^'  iril  lulb,  iHikj,  2<0, 

<■„..„.►,.     ,.,rH. ■ -^--'filloQ,  Trnjl.* 

'  ^reg.,  €56. 
4  JOl 


Couiiiv  -1  liwr,  k.,,,i  'it^a,  Va..  ir8. 

Coritit  y  sr  hwt  d  i^f  r  I  tah J  ^9. 

Conn  ty  school  pxa  t ; 

t^oiiiity  auperfnl^riUt^i..  >  i^.  :-■  n^.,,^  ^.■ru  iil»&  ^np^r- 

intimdcnt  ofw^hooLn, county  >;  alioU^ihiMi.  Ncv.p^ft^ 

Cottnty  fqperintesident»  32;  to  Af't  in  emcfgeney, 

*"  V  islon  of  srbooli.  Tex .  *  ItM. 

*i  nil  fnrsfh^wl  pnrposf^p  i.U-D  664. 

C  '  '  '"'nsutliin*  Va,,  172. 

i  • 

*  rranjiwr,  N.  J,  1423. 

C-vti.  ■,,:  V.  .-.nj'.jv.  tti..,  1-,  , i.  r ■  ■ ' -  - — r'ariT  »chools^ 
uida«,  13ft  lit):  ccini:  iiii:rK  «chouk>. 

Itid.,  1230;  qrcalinj^fil  I  •  to  prppan?, 

tUnh,  110;  disiriciflMsrii  NiM,i.ij  m^'iisr hools,  <ja., 
1-77:  diMiitf'Utiiry  aprk-uU itr<i,  Ark,,  l]7ii:  cirinci!- 
tiiry  tttTif^jiturn,  Tal  ^  1177;   Tt*x..  W'i^;   for  dp^ 


t>Qaf,   blind,  i^nd  f^ljle-mlndsd,  loitruiitlan   IM 

I>Oiif  irlillflren  to  ftttend  wlioof;  H,  C, 

16^>  511nn  .  itm;  S,  Xialc.,  tfO:  •!- 

umpted  troiu  i«...,  .l.  ,.i^  net,  N.  I*sik„  HM. 

I>eoiila(Eis  til  iiHkfvi  aiid  i^Ute  supremo  iHitulf^  298- 

Pef  iafiifia  ^f  tf  lu-^.i  fiirectom  An&I,  l*a,,  D  40;  ol 
fir-  ir:aUoB,  Cal.,  D  (t;  of  ¥iat«  sll- 

1 1  ■  M  d^x  nitni  b(? m  prcwded  b v  |> ). 

V"  ■  ,,,..1  biilldiT—  7r^„-^ii 

Ii'  irien  iJf^r  «j'  '    T»^■aI^ 

nd    rhiinb   '  >:MUin, 

;■,. ..  -■,.- ..,,..,  I  a..UM;  d.  ..,...■ ■,.  iM.Lj57t; 

regmliitiji^  Importflllon  Into  i^tai*;^  Mrt..  i.^«aa* 

Befectlve  Hcarfng.  Set  Medical  lnsper<f  (uu^  Stgllt 
fttid  hciarltig. 

Dpfeetlvfi  slj^ht  ond  lieartng.  ^et  Medical  Inspifc- 
tlon<  sight  and  htfurinji* 

I>of*fCtlVp-  ...i,i^.,.pi.,v  Mf  J.:  in,,  i.-i.  Ark.,prt2: 
Olda,. 

Defect^  i  ^ 

Pefendt-jc.  j  .>..  ,.u.,  rj^.,.,  ^Md,*  9T7»^ 

l>cficlRiicTr  in  apptir  npmtnt^  Wis.,  492, 

De/leit  in  school  hi!j  ' 

Dfiinnlticm^  of  d*>pojMj....'  ■-.  ■■■,  u%hA  dlstrictSt  Kans.^ 
331,  Xi'J:  of  pt^Mifintary  ^'hool,  Vt,,  4&i:i:  of  gnidei. 
Of  hislruct(on,    Flu,^    ltd:  of  Jiifmhi'rship   and 

pothers   of  l:Kjii,rd   of  tiivpsstTTT"'*     "^  77;   of 

poweraaiTid  dijlieaof  ethiratim  n,  11!,, 

12;  of  pruvtslon  of  fuLinilf'r'*  '  iJ^i;  o! 

»cnoot  ai?p,  iikla.^  42:  of  ••■' ■■  ^tf 

»i-h<XJl  jtar,  8*  fsiik..  Km 
Ucs^  N.  J,,  iW*;  of  i**rm 

42:   of    iCtm      'ylwtOr?/'      >*  ir.,     i-     .k.^,     t-i     h  riHI 

**town/'  B,  I..  :i5t>;  of  wbit-e  lind  colored  KchtJoUL 
Okla..  44. 

IVifr-r-r- '-,-!■.■•*; ..;      ..k.r..„    .^i^Y^ 

l3i    !• .  -;  oca^ifimlc, 

t  -  1  iiJlc'ttti?  with- 

uiii.  I.-.X. Liu, .,,,,. ..r.  ijir.i,,XLfj;  holdcfi 

of,  fti'in  fM  n  1  f Ml]  I  is,  Mich.,  K3t];  nur- 

nial  iseh^Mjh,  rii  , .-  ;ia, 

Pr-  ■.  "-  ■•  r-  ■    "    '■' •  '  "■     --iX  (>1,V 


f» 


Aitt,, 


Industnal  i 

vl  rjji  inscrjooU  of 
.    and  hist«rv^  I  p^.. 

^I^V.    ,...i   1-. 

■''■""           ■■■'-■                •  ■■—T'^ 

;  i^.ii.  J ..... 

It'll;  slijt**^ 
schooU,  N.  ! 
nortuiain^iriji  .  1. 
OkIa..<>€2;  ternp. 
Court  of  common  |  i 

'  ■-  -,    infill  lin-s. 

s,€.,1173, 
ami  dlwcrtara 

i 

< 

'  nnrtii. 

t'  7U. 

O...    M.^  .,.,.1  ^u,.«  .i^  |.^.  .jj  M'htPOJ  dlatrlet,  111, 

ClKtodlan.  of  Joint  kIiooI  dktrlcN,  N.  J.,  £24;  of 
RchooihouBiss,  N,  V,,  22»  (2);  of  school  momu's, 


dogsi  killing  sheep,  Mich*,  517*  6I9;  for 

InjUriCiA  to  pnpU$,  liability  of  dlstrlrt  ioilahaeil. 

Wteh.,  D  7^4. 
Data,  detnandud  in  reports.  K,  l>ak.,  tfl. 
Date  of  district  m«eilngj,  Oklii,,  3«2. 
Days  for  ^'fteclal  obflervonci),  1 1*Q- 118&  (*«■  aiM  HotU 

davs^  CHilumbua  Day,  Lloco^n's  Birthday,  etc.  j; 

Axbor  Day,  Mont.,  It §2;  K.  J.,  n»i-  Flag  Day; 

N.  J.,   llG?;  Jamtstowii  I.andloKf  N.  H.,    UK!- 

pFOKr.imm«tit  Kaa>kt  UV>&:  ithude  Island  lMd«-^ 

pendt!nc&  Day,  K,  I*  IIW. 
Dual  «n4  d mob.  wiiic«t|on  of,  USMMH. 


p  v.'^.  ''jif.  ,  iii^f,  I  ■■Jill.,  jr.'.f.t^  *«  L-H.,  ri'.'^;  i>  V  EJ., 
ItKKi;  diirnnan  honips,  Coli?.,  HiKJ;  lowft^  Hill; 
KLin5..   t"M/*;    Mhifs  .    J.'^sTr    N(*lir     Uim     N    J., 

Irtla:     '■'  ■'■■     '■  '■'■     ■■■  ' '■   '.      "    .   '       "-       ■-■■^?, 


'  hotn**5,  Ukltt.,  ir^w;  tntant  natl  pit^ 
L.^,  WU.,  1017;  tr^iant  sch<x>bi,  Mai>i$„ 

J  n  I  J . 

Deiiniiuents  and  rl^pendonts,  education  of,   ifi. 

l>i — -  ■'-  "'-rn  bums,  expmimf<nt  stAtlons  for,  K, 


Md.,  > 

TalitllltillK    IJMI|irilL?l.N   iCI^ll 

InstriHTUon,  U*  V 

hM.,s;i 


11^^^ 


229|  233;   Of  puhlkc  ri['[iort2, 


Dnpcnd*int chikiren,  AjI*-,  ISM;  AtV..  I'lAS:  Cal., 
i:rf57,  LVlg;  Colo.,  157Uj  Ky,,  1577, 1S7&;  1*,,  ISW, 
KVsL 

dependents  and  ddlnquents^oducatloti  of,  jif,  ij$<a- 
1017. 

Depopuliited  ^huol  districts,  Kani.,  ^31,  ^3, 

D^jtoeitofactiool  moneys,  K- 1>^,,  371;  Mivli,*  StS; 

I^poaiCorif^  for  school  monf^yi,  o^io,  ri2», 

Uepai  va  Hon,  ofewnal  fiTDt'"  ■'■■■' '        ''       '■^i. 

I*eputy  J  cotumiasicffwr  of 

county  aupertntrndfiii,  i- 

pcrifitcfidfut,  spcnftarv' ui  iHj:iru,  Tiwi--r>,.  m.  ms; 

Hupednlendpnt,  Nf'v./29;  appointniimt  of*  Utah, 

0«t«*ntkinfl€iioob,  Iftio-ifiiT, 

DMefmlnatlon  of  cawss  of  f^aicrEDticy,  Ky*,  '^  ^^ 
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s  la  I**  l*?\y  iMJlWMo  dl*ttlot  Mid  imtaiy 


-.    {/ire    ai*o 

.  sn.;   >i.l..  HtS; 


i  tiers' 


I 


1% 
\s 

CtT',  : 

University <  Ohb.  U  itt** 
Dblitjr^m^Dt  of  sla(<?  Iiinds,  Vii*.  488. 
DLsclplitii'   ...'('>    ii/Af'   i.uvi nniiH'ut.  of  srlionlsii  aild 

CorTJOnO  4.  /.N  1CXj«-11!W; 

Placontim  ui.,  45ii. 

Dl^iCQtinliii^  iA*irraiiLi,  \^..  J]. 

Discretion,  of  sell  ool  uuthoriUrs,  Io\»iv,  [>  Ifij  Wia», 
D  56;  aUt»wt'd  for  iistaj?  tux  livv  for  rmnlrs,  Ky-i 
D  C35;  not  giseli  to  et(y  cxiaMll  IIU.  D  li30, 

DisinUsal  of  ti^acht-ni.  14,  SJC?-H53  (*ff  aiw  T*sidit!r?i, 

BUioriexinL^tioit.,    of  sohoul   di^ldotSt    On*g,^    l!3i\; 

DtspofinltOf  fon?i*t-n  v  TV"  rimcJ,Orc'g^..a74;iil  H(J03c- 

EflndfJia  school  4S7. 

podlbn,  of  I  '  ftinrJ,  Idiiho,  ^^;  of 

gtAto  »chfKil  ]^>  .  fl  404;  Wo&ti.^  417:  of 

Dlssolullon,   of  fKlucalliina!   corporal  ions,   N.   J., 

lAfin;  i.r  ^  iHrijl  ilL<Hrlqt»  Nf-hr,,  ^42;  ol  union  of 

D\^  vccn  white  ftod  ooktfeid  adiool  (ll»- 

ill.-  .u 


DUjlrUHJiloiit  of  colon- 
foft^s^t^n.*^r-rv(?  fiUHl. 


tbfi  nnii 
47 


hu!.,  i^\. 


» vf  of  tnl- 
X.  J.,  472, 

■,■:'> A  law*,  lU'L,  tt. 

.   \HJ-mi\  elcrk, 

■  .    1^  i;  dln*to^3^ 

NVbr,  1517; 

ri.  W.  Vn., 

-iiy  otikfrs 


6-1:  '  !■  ill  r.ii,   ,-.r.:i  ■ 

hieliiJ.li-.li:!.  Vki,,  2tjy;  sy^ti^m  ol 

DLstdtis,  Bt±ioolf  boarda  imd  ofllciTS  of  {^^f  o^fo 
Bmt^il  of  ^ducatloii):  otaa$lflcai.it>ri  r^r,  Ar  /  ,  ^o4; 
adhool,  znHy  be  dlTttedt  Idabo.  ^-  '  ;  n  .ml  to 
p*y  nilnhnum  saliUlm.  Ohio,  SUu  ;  '■  h  h  r."  n-tm- 
tract^t  Ahi..  S^^  Dfi31;  tmtisporLuLku  of  pupils, 
Qhlu,  101  i}. 

DIvL^I^if*  1,1  ridiiilijlatrtUXve  units,  31  l-^fil;  of  funds 
hn'  olasspa,  Ind  n>fjfrtv"  bti- 

t\  >.  Okla,,  a  I  dbirlc^is. 

\  .1  ■.!!..  'm,  (if  •    N.  Ba^., 

aft*!,  of  tlL.>lili...ll  ...  Ii-Ij, 

Division  suportn  _-  v.nrnmts,  Va., 

I7J;  to  dlschur;;-     :  V'a.,    lOfc; 

iniisl  ntit  hfivf*  uny  ■  173. 

D«>t'lor  ol  Vf  t^rluary  .-ji  i  '»ij'c|.  Mich  , 

I*ociitnf*nt*.  pnhllcatlon  of  atiit*.  Pa.,  ffX. 
Uomr^Lk''  t't^ODPiny,  coi^nly  scinsois  of,  Wta,,  (107: 

Doiueijtic  si-^iniMs?,   taught,   €a].,    U77;  Okla.,   42, 

U*?!  {21 
Pmlnaco  purposes,   ass^iisnit'iit   f;ir,    W^h*   4H: 

Inidili  for.  N,  Diik.,  430. 
Drill,  (ln^  ln.s[^hMs!.  Iim. 

Ml^h.,  i:t.',;  (..' 
Witsh.,  J  71*;  n 

582;  of  ktiff-v 
tth-uol  '- ' 

tffiii.  M; 
N.   Dul. 


Duly  to  prtrflOTltHi  ixiiinit>  of  fliiUr  &it4klfl4^|]Bl^£«(}i^ 


Eustem  niLaotsSljite  KormAl  Srhool,  |Knri7  t^ii-uxi- 
fprdrKTws,  tli ,  *11 . 

ECdirenifon,  ImuI^^  of  pro^T4<s£T  %V1«,«  h!i;  hiLrrttony  Imv 
twi't'tt  :4:iii"  ;tni|  ii.ihnnuL  \V'L--,  ''"'.  lis  ej^'W  < mj- 

or 


1.^ 
of 

€(i| 


-  .^iu. 


r\;.; 

In  . 

lisJui^'Ui,,  iJsU:.  . 
triiil  l?!^i  luxjil  iw 
for  Oirls  M''  . 

EclucMlliir 

Eiltirnii..:. 

Krhir-::,';... 

WLi.,  T:it). 
fi^lwiloti,  tit^t  nivi^s*r>'  to  lovy  tax  for  rrpaln,  IIL. 

<0;  orlH.»ftrt|orr<\"i-ijr>,.  >ni'h.,t?7 1  rtl:  ufJiviiit-uF.jijnuLl 
auiljuihli  \  i.E- 
trU'tA,  Ml  nil., 
ofliii^rs^  Wt^  . 
ia»;  Id4lio,  2^ 

3in.  vr,  :Mt; 
of 

Si\ 


Ivl.s 
Kill, 

Elci 

oJ 
Eli!; 
Ell  J 

t1 ', 


IK 


1 J lLlm.^  hctftlru Ui J >v ,  stock  ie^ Iti^ , 

•    irrnr   Ijurhl,  OkU  ,    Vi 


K,  Dal. 
MJnD.,  I 

Emei^ikpy.  Goms  at,  Ky.,  )i  'M. 
EltnlAi,  K  Y.,  t(«ch<M^^  ppnaloiis,  S  Y 
Enitacnt    domain,    fnd  ,    ATI):    ot ' 

clas-t,  rijlij . ,  fi  77 ;  .  1 1  i ,  ■  v:  ,  ►  J  < ,  •.  i^r  :> 
for 

tJM 
tt. 


oJ, 


Efnf 
N 
Empluiitsi'iU  ui 

Afk  ,  i:.l7    ^■ 

Etti|.' 
En.- 
Km.: 


ducat  Ion,  to  hf\  city  ofliodni. 

urMiT^iv,  K.  v.,  :^-k ,::. 

I  rid* 


English  languAgPv  IQfdhiiD  of  UutfiicUan,  IfkdL. 
\Xfor,  T^an,,O0l:  ofipoelfti. 


INDEX. 
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[FIjcurvK  In  HfilU'M  refer  to  |»nirefl ;  ofliers  tti  cnactioent  miml>ers,] 


N 


Enmjlimefitolciityrtilldfeiip  PSt*  ASO* 

Entmncp  fw»  for  uaiire«deuls  in  iigricultiinitOoUiBipBi 

Entnutits  m}iiimment3.  hiph  SL-hcMiK  Trl^tKi,  llS^t 

iliiar  ,,.-.,.   ^^....,..... .,N.Y.,229 

i^lni,ti.  ....... ..ji  Jnstnlctltra  tor,  Vt,  lS2ft. 

EquaJiuitAcia  of  Uiltion  fund,  ind.,  M2. 

Eauipntoui,  ^jf  btUldiniw  of  i't>h'lf^bule  InstthitP. 
Ala..  1*88:  of  CoUcRO  of  A^th  iihLir«<  III.,  ifllSl;  of 
enirineflfin^  butUlinE.  N.  J,,  !424;  sthmtl,  propfr. 
Wis..  4Tf2;  incrwised  iiUowatii?e  for.  W  is.,  7^*^:^  tn- 
crt!aitd  lTiTna3timimi«*|Mnniitijrp lor,  N.  liak.. rfl7; 
I^rovldenre,  U.  L,  autharlz^d  to  borrow  DmjiOT 
for.  U.  r..  T^. 

Erwf^  ■■*    t  -  >i-«*i-h...M.n^  Kond  Issue  Ibr,  Del,,  550. 

Errt.  fi  48,1. 

Est'  ;i7a:  to  ^«]cme  tw  T«r- 

I  rollPjf^,  On.,  j ;«*(.:  of 
jr  iuii.  Wis.,  Ac>;  of  Ifbru- 

tk^  ■'""■■' I- --f  nnrrn-*ji  In 

Pur-  '  '  I  .ri.'^  \n 

Wt.  ■..-  .  Jnd., 

D  !,►,  -■► -.  ,. r..  ......  ,,^,,,  H>f«btKj| 

fjf  tlMJtli*Lir,Ukrk.,  1641;  ot  st^hoai  for  iho  Jeehle- 
nihu^cL  n.  r..  1.ii.2. 
Estinjfti*.  uf«ji|Tf;ivsi'^of  honril  fUmHhpcl  to  thcetty. 
La,,  t*  ii37;  rpriulrwi,  Iwfbre  t>omiwUtg  OJOjri(^i\ 

Eth  kcal  m  \  i  if -a  l  km ,  I  I7t>-1  I7l. 

EvftnltiU  hti^li  A  liwijLa,  s^iitiis  of ,  Cat,.  Af)n-.fiO:  Tal,* 

U  119*:  fntUHJ  to  shnrc^  alato  hlfh-achoQl  fuua. 

Cil.  Dirt 
Evt^nin^  Irs  Inn's.     See  Vnh]\iy  kx'luros. 
Ewtihii?  Hf  hoisis,   flilCt-llWi;  Mncon^  On.,  1196;  nt- 

tpniUnrr'^.  'Sv-hr     "■'■"'    '-  ^  .-i.^t.^    InHudlne  fof- 

rk>%  N.Y.,  1 1  S(^w  York  Citv. 

N.  V. ,  D  S4a:  1 .  ,  N,  J,,  I  ]  m\  i f). 

ExatniiMtloii  or  .  hprs'  paslLii^n, 

M  Ir  li  ,  29 :  Ciil  1 1  ml  lnspi»ctora, 

Wttsti  ,    Um.     !i.  .    ^roduAtrs,  r«]., 

HOC;  of  books,  nfcmjiit.^.  ^nrl  rt'Cotd*,  Minn.  220- 
of  Uachi'ts  (>rf  Tpaehf^r*,  rxamlnatlorusj;  of 
Tilski^i^rr*  ln*itltLit<*,  Alfl  ,  1;  pfijsl<;aJ,  or  pupils* 
I J  W  - 1 1 iS .    ^ f f  ai  m  M mi^ nil  f ti3( unction, 

Ex&nilnail(in5,  coiinty  ionrd.  for  ?l|i;hth  (rrad*?, 
Mont-.  11&8;  ckhth  CT^aiJ^.  for  hUfli  ^i^hoal  en* 
|!trance»  Idabo,  IIM'  for  CJitnuMx^  lo  liKriciiliumJ 
atid  mrclumic^  coIZ^ih?,  Oklu.,  !!>>!  (J2  o&d  13>: 
to  olRhlb-gratlP  EfAduati'^  for  mrm^  school 
ii?lifil&ni]il|i«,  lit,  11^7. 

Ejssxakttr,  pahUc.  hH  powers,  Mfan.,  2la. 

ExAminem,  board  of,  Iowa,  7ivi;  r|tv  t>oard  of,  *tv 
CCpUnoe  of  n  rUfinitr^  by  o(h<  r  vhU-m.  Ohio.  77S»: 
bdaird  of.  I^tiftiilo,  N.  Y.,  t  \:i.niinLiiiotiis  on  half 
ho1ldft?s.  N.  y  ,  D  77fl;  BulMu,  N.  V  .  riRht  of 
fliiiit:  I  site,  N  V.,  D  77^;  (tvatlou  of,  gt'4tllt>, 
Wash  ^  7m,  rtjimtv  Inmrd  of.  KiuiSi.,  7LS;  rr  voca- 


Ifiirlcthcinird  of, 

ja(y,  DbSu,  li4; 

n^  I  loin,  VVyo  , 

.  1  ufLLiiiHii]  book9  for 

I  tuH  of  oarimciitcs  of 

'      ■  '   '   ■    Kr  ,  465. 


tlofl  cd  r«*iilflf' 
Oertlfi  riiU'K.  K: 
HtAlt'  lioiinl  c»r 
7JK-  --.'.M....    ^ 

oil. 

Ei*.-l. 

D.;^....  ^.. 

Kims.,   U  17. 

*  la^,  Pft^.  2«;  ftom  loxati^  of 

»»•  !l.  t..  aS7;  C<a    J|»l;  Iowa,  l*?ft: 

iiTjs  tram  lloen^,  MUKi^t  '2^i  of  prop- 

prt  jrioii,  Vi,  4^;  of  Ififasnrvr  from 

Un!  ,  S2L 

Ext  .  y(vd  by  Yftic,  Conn-t  14H. 

E%'  '■  '  is»  In  school  nut  ti  violation  olcotv* 

Sti'  ,  D377. 

£3iluif^..ivii.ii.  r.i,vsvs,  and  a.mujii^im'>iila  Iksnuv  of 

^  of  achooi  systeKi,  Va.*  B3, 


RjtpPtHlltuhi*  of  iinf'Tfwndffl  bnlaiit^s,  AtIje.,  RJ(S. 

K3cr«»^''"-:--  -'- '  M.......... •,.....  .,.,,^y^ 

of  ■  to 

II1S|K.^  i,.^,,,     i  <.jj,L.,     .X .■.     .u.i.>^.,      ji.t.     Ir«'«ll 

^c-bool,    nursPSi    Hostorr^    Wiiss.,    n.Cl;    of   for«t 
iraervfl  ftinds,  Wash,,  iiw;  twtrletlon  of,  Ohitt, 
242. 
Expenses,  of poniml-witm.  Pa,,,  17;  of«ji3nly  ¥iip»Tr|o» 


iendents,  Minn 
Ala.,  I  Hi;  of  rf 
of  directors'  ru. 
Ohio,  :tol;  of  tr. 
Ohio,  23fK  of  : . 
tioard  of  edrJCMi 
Dak.,  mi,  of  Bt.L 
withotJit  llf-rriF^H 
appropriATi  -  i 
Ejcpefient.*, 


i;v;;  ^fotii 


lvl,,i;|. 


^oftotirstvlioflM, 

:'■  tjf  i  let  t  inns 
*.'ii£Kjl  I'KirirdA 

'  kit^  olilcf  rs,  N, 

,  Vt.,  I m;  paid 
I  ink.,  m-  sf'liooi. 


N,  Y,,  T3  m);  requtfwj  of 

county  $0 jm>[  i ni4^ d de u t ,  N .  !> alt. ,  I ."jO. 
EipwltiMPiit  tanua   (tet  AKrii'tdttinU  <*jrTwrlm«ni 

srattnn.i);  <!i3tr!ct  OKricitltund  hlnh  Sf^bools,  tikla., 

i'29i  r  1.^). 
K*ii*;ri Client  station,  nr\(\  mo»i:»?l  fami,  Tetin.,  1+41; 

chaji^rft  of  mme,  Vt.,  l-flA;  miiiia£?mrjit  of,  A 1 4., 

1402;  of  a^dUtYtral  school,  Col,  I4(i3;  firuieotiaa 

of  donie^stie  animaU,  Va.,  Il4*i.    W 
Fxp^mentatfon  with  soipb,  jirovWoti  fnf,  Mieh.. 

Nlft. 
Expulsion  and  su!;p«<'n5lon  of  pmills,  Ull^llflfi. 
FxtenilonofcUv  linaLi!,  I'tnJ*,  ;iw. 
Extension,  of  at4in"i  '  ■-'■  *^"r  d«yif  ftnd  bind  ohll- 

dren,  DH^,  IW:  of  tiuiw  for  nuUiLlu^ 

anportlonmi^nt 
Extra  teachers,  i^.,,,,  ^  .► .si,  N,  Y„  2l:V  0). 

F^UtleSp  BCbool,  addUJoTiiid,  Ep<H'lnl  lux  for*  B.  C^» 

FalluTE'to  dHiv<  r  propf  rfv.  Wri,  h  ,  174, 

Farm  Imp n  •  r,  Ahv.  l^tie. 

Famimors,  Diik  ,  42Pi. 

1436:  dl^m    hi;  iripl 

ftglleulllin^l  !«  s  lid. 

Sa*,  120&;  C&I-,  i 
Fede^don    of    WamL'ii':^    tlu-is.    uc^pruprLitioa 
t4*waKi  statti«  of  aa)cakawi?a,  promot»l  by,  N, 

Foeble-mlndBd,  Bduratloa  of,  1S5^LW2:  Mlvh  ♦^^T 
M5K  chUilffn,  exQQibtfld  from  oornpubory  uoL 
N.Dak,,tai4.  *-        /      s 

Fwa,  for  etectioi]  offlc«trs,  Nehr,,  30Q;  from  |f^w»  and 
mleofland^  B,  Dak.,  405;  rvmovtiJ  of,  for  n'jsbtnt- 
Uon  of  te&ahsrs,  Mass.,  s«K  tuition,  in  agrloaUuTal 
eoOege,  Kaits.,  141L 

Finality  of  dwlslons,  Cal.,  D  h, 

Flnaiiffi^  iehooJ,  lo*  lil .  ^^'^:^7, 

•■14, 


1  lawii,  Mich  .  27  (H); 
1  v%  ^Vasli., 27,^. 

of  si>hoo1  houses  with  rf^fet- 
JiOolhoiUMS  to  bo  providnd 


Flnan<»  and  sum 

Flues,  for  any  hr 

for  MUm  to  ti 

Fb¥  drill,  h 

Fire  est'apf 

f nre  lOt  '  ' 

with,  Oklji  ,  T-j-. 

FIps  nrotfvttoii,  authorizlnj^  Itond  Isui?:  tosw  ur**,  in 

Utfcii.  N    Y  .  f'a'i:   cnnHtruetlon  of  Kt'hoolhoii*e* 

1  .72»J;  V»,?27(2);  luuifiiryc 

I  Utifis,  La,  717;  luspotitlon 

iUo,  T21. 

,  ftir  WEinty  sup^riutMiiclniits^ 


■:i5r 


WIT 
of<! 
Of^. 

FlfBt-t:T;.i  U--  !■» TTK, 

Iowa,  D  130. 
Flxailon,  of  Qtunber  of  ruiHirim^  Coivn.+  (jik 
¥laE,  Unilftl  atflti^,  in  ichooU  7li>-75tt    ^^Tct 

tJj)U<i(l  States  Bass 
Flai?  Day,  rprinlrtiipirl^brritton,  N".  I  ,  Itn" 


Floor  3pan 
FtomuA:  i 

D  flOrt,  ^f 

D  m»ft,  I 
Football 
Fon'lgrrf'rr- 

adijl 
Fon'. 

D  . 

374:  \\  :v<ii 


:l,  Diii7, 

<di. 

^;  I.,  1100;  fielioob  ibr 


■  d,  UidUHi  Slates,  Tui.,  :m:  ria.. 

;iwi-  Nobr.  :k57r  **W.,  3C0;  Ofef., 
w;  wa,  ;*SI:  to  bw  ftddt^  Ut  trr&. 
dndblo  fttnd,  On?fi,,  4^;  usod  ft*r  public  sjhwilB^ 
Idaho.  3*H. 
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[Pi£Urcfi  In  iUMm  refvr  to  pacfc«  \  othem  to  enacttsmt  numl^rR,] 


FttreslTyi  diiuT  ol,  in  atatfi  tml^tsTBlty^  Ll,  1413; 

ereatme  nsserve,  Mfch.,  LI  19;  sj.iipol  of,  N.  Dak-^ 

H;«:  Imivefwlty  oJ  MJnuc^otii,  Mtmi,,  1373, 

FciHflttiit]  oJrighl  lo  m  hoDl  liHuUi,  Kjuvv.,  3^, 

JFctntmtlai,    or  acLDifnlstniUve   unMa,   "^H-Ml:  of 

achool  dUtricfei*  Miaia,  325:  MlJniL,  SHT,  dm;  Tux., 

FfMlering  d^V(*lopmpnt  of  miii«?til  IriUuslrtrts*  N* 

Fouufi«^r's  will,  dtHniUaii  of  Ita  pfijvtsloiiB.  Colo., 

MUX 
FraU^rnlilpn,  pommoo  sehoola  (bifeli  imil  ^It^jiwij* 

(jiry^Ind,.  lCi[J2;  high  sehoolp  III,  3.»-:i3^;  blijh 

iiUlJi^  sehotiLs,  Minn.,  IOCI&:  Ohio,  lOSC;  Wpsfa., 


?: 


Ti 


^  jnhu,  mt 


;i£j;  ^[;ii(-:ilrj  fur.  n  3^..  rJci. 
Ftw  public  libraries  Ui  sbool  <Jl5trkl^,  Fn.,  1^1^ 

Fn?4i  Acliolai^hlpK  Jii   flgrlcultiiriij  eoUi>gi>»  l|ii4B<4, 

Fre»'  t^jxt-books,  113610^1143;  Conn.,  IS9;  N.  V..  SJt^ 

(llj. 
Free  tuition,  Csr  hiffli  school  griMlualPSi*  Oyo,  0£d; 

liir  wliltodpafciiadren,  N.C  JixiU, 
Fnilt'j^ijwiijg  SntF.^n.'Sts,  pnimcaUuri  of,  WtisIi.^  l<<fi. 
FunrU,  fliir[v*Ml  hum  Ih'fii^.'s  ami  llin-i,  N,  Mfx., 

42ti;  ettlicaiy^nal    iiisUtutiuniSi,    ni'mtlitv    ri'^mrts, 

Vtt.,  1347;  lor  ogrlE^uJtiiral  c«H>  .  '  r 

apwlfkj  porposcis,  Ijid.t  SU;  Ii  ! 

lacUoSf  >!«..  n  I  'K.H;  romslros'  t 

Cal.,  3<Q;  f  i- 1  KimI,  lifWUs  ^i>s;V;  iimiiarj 

K^huejl    Uit'  27  (y):  Tutlnonent  <«f^ 

T=  1'^  tiadprgDrii  .h 

lYil,  TVf; 


Gnmimiir  9obooK  |)ftit  uf  cmimuin  Hdioqla,  OU^ 

D  4^7t 
Oiatii  of  Unif  by  ttb«  lTnlt«d  Staiwi^   l4S»-l43lt' 


on,  N/Y  7D)nw, 
Il4nr[]t)n.>\  iiijiween  atnle  ami  nuUmiBl  vduoalloii. 

Wis..  5fi. 
HasUq;^  rrc>lir4^P  of  l^w.  iilltUattfm  ^tli  ttulv«nttv 

ofCalilornlo.  Cnl..  t3&S. 
Uft^"RpM!!.  ^fltl^.*  Itlgl]  «&houI  build* nfflOttiniiMlo ft. 

II  iiirb  Sc'hoalt  ftroMhlUJie   citintil^tiv 

H   .    rj,    ii«K;  $iAle  ir«utijHoiM, 

''     '  robJiUUtie  llOS|)it(kU   iURlIf 


Colo",    M 

llfaffh    I 


IlPririTi.. 

school 
HlRh  5- 


rii 

hy  on 
1^1   i 
betvi 
!?4n,  T ' 


irfMfii  of.  K.   iMt ,  70?; 

-  t^i.  Va  ,  77T:  *>fl^ 
:3  wher«9  chadnm 


lo  T[U[iliit,iiLi  iitUyHjl  for  Ilhit  amiitiia, 

<ip£»U«9»  Io1»ll»  W. 
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Higher  technical  education,  15. 

Historian,  state,  creatinK  otlioe.  Me.,  lit'/). 

History,  clvli-s,  as  stu<lies,  1104-1169;  instniction, 
state  and  national,  N.  (.'.,  1108;  local,  creating 
l>oards  to  compile  and  pu>)llsh.  Me.,  11G6. 

Holders,  of  school  land  contracts,  N.  Dak.,  394;  of 
aeconu-grade  certificates  ineligible  for  county 
superintendent,  Kans.,  D  131. 

Holding  an  oflloe,  sullicient  qualification  for  re- 
election, Mich.,  D  210. 

Holidays  for  schools,  975-983;  Columbus  Day, 
Colo.,  975;  declaring  which  days  are.  Wash., 
9K3;  Defenders'  Day,  Md.,  977a;  examinations 
for  teachers  on,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  D  776;  Oood 
Friday,  Minn.,  978:  N.  J..  980;  Lal>or  Day, 
Okla.,  981;  S.  Dak..  982;  Lhicoln's  Birthday, 
Ind.,  976;  8.  Dak..  HK2;  Patriot's  Day,  Me.,  977; 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  N.  Mex.,  859;  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  landing  at  Jamestown, 
Va.,  N.  H.,  1183.  See  alto  Days  for  special  obaor- 
vance. 

Home  economics,  summer  counts,  N.  J.,  939. 

Horticultural  exfierimpnt  station,  Tenn.,  1441. 

Hortlculturp,  elements  of,  taught,  Okla.,  42. 

Hospital  school,  for  crippled  and  deformed  chil- 
dren, Mass.,  1558. 

Hygiene,  alcohol,  narcotics,  1170-1174;  instruction 
as  to  tulierculosis,  Mass.,  1110. 

Hvgienlc  provisions  In  school  buildings,  N.  Y., 
i>9  (13). 


iDAUo:  68,  126,  192,  193,  293,  294,  325,  364,  022,  764, 
933,  952,  98i\,  lOW,  1146.  1156.  1229.  1310.  1311,  1312, 
1313.  1314,  D  1315.  D  1369.  1457,  1534.  1573. 

Illegal  levies,  for  school  purposes.  W.  Va.,  489. 

Illinois:  12, 127,  D  194,  D  195,  295,  326.  440,  D  552, 
D  553,  623,  624,  D  625.  D  626.  D  627,  D  628.  D  629. 
D  630.  736,  810,  811,  812.  813,  D  835.  873.  874.  D  875. 
COS,  1031,  D  1090.  D  1091.  D  1108,  1157,  1227,  D 
1228,  D  1298,  1409.  U.W,  SJO-322,  SiiOSSi. 

Immigration,  flowing  into  tills  country,  Wis.,  55. 

Improvement  of  live  stock  and  poultry,  Mich..  1419. 

Inauguration  of  commorclal  courses.  Md..  496. 

Income  from  pcnnanent  school  fund,  Okla.,  400  (3); 
Vt..  435  (3);  from  school  lands,  Okla.,  402. 

Income  tax,  IcviiHl.  Okla.,  4-17. 

Incorporation  of  academies.  Me..  404:  of  cities,  S. 
Dak.,  253;  Tenn..  2.>8;  of  coUew'.  Mich..  1501;  of 
independent  school  districts.  Tex..  D  353;  of  pn> 
fcssional  schools,  Ind.,  1490;  of  university,  Vt., 
1509. 

Increase,  in  number  of  board  members,  W^is..  280: 
in  rate  of  lnten>st  on  bonds.  Kans.,  561;  of  annual 
tax  levy,  S.  C,  6<'i0;  of  fund  for  agricultural  college, 
Oreg.,  1437;  of  lawful  indebU>dness,  Fa.,  589;  of 
number  of  school  insiXHJtors.  111.,  624;  of  state  aid 
for  schools,  Wis.,  491;  of  state  school  tax,  Ala.. 
439;  Me.,  443;  Tex..  448;  of  suixjrlnU'udents'  salar>'. 
La.,  72;  Me.,  74;  MLss.,  79:  Mont..  81;  Fa.,  96;  Va.. 
107;  of  teachers'  salarits,  Del..  615. 

Incumbent  of  oiBoo  must  be  a  taxpayer,  Mich..  213. 

Indebtedness,  incurred  for  school  purpost^,  Mass.. 
564.  565,  566,  567;  local.  53{M)10;  of  joint  districts. 
Gal..  541;  of  school  districts.  W.  Va..  60(i;  of  school 
districts,  divided,  N.  Dak.,  347;  pnxixlsting.  Tex., 
D697. 

Indenmity  lands,  sale  of,  S.  Dak..  406;  Mont.  388. 

Independent  school  districts.  Idaho.  192;  S.  Dak., 
255;  Minn..  298;  Tex.,  D  353. 

IndiflJi  children,  compulsory  atU>ndance,  N.  C., 
D  1062,  1063;  S.  Dak.,  10?2. 

Indiana:  D  13.  D  128,  D  196.  D  197.  419,  420.  441, 
512,  554,  555.  556.  557.  558.  559.  (i31,  679.  680.  I)  681, 
713,  D  714.  750.  765.  D  797,  D  814.  D  836.  D  837, 
857,  876.  922.  934.  935.  976,  987,  988,  D  989.  1092. 
1128.  1129,  1208.  1230,  1459.  1495,  1496. 1497,  D  1515, 
1574,  559-S4S. 

Indianapolis.  Ind.,  pension  fund  for  teachers.  Ind.. 
876. 

Indigent  blind  pupils,  Mich,  1552;  blind  and  deaf 
children  clothed,  N.  C,  1528:  defective  children, 
instrucUon  for,  Vt.,  1529;  Del.,  1533;  feeble- 
minded provided  for,  N.  C,  1561;  pupils,  aid  fbr, 
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In  higher  educational  institutions,  Va.,  1348;  cars 
of,  Campbell  and  Soott  counties,  Tenn.,  1074;  free 
text-lN>oks,  Mo..  1147  (14);  higher  educational 
Institutions,  N.  Mex..  1332. 

Individuals,  pri\'ate,  make  land  grant,  Ga.,  1407. 

Indorsement  of  teachers  certificates  granted  by 
other  States.  See  Teachers'  certificates,  indorsa- 
ment. 

Industrial  and  manual  training,  1176-1181. 

Indi]strial  and  technical  schools,  16. 

Industrial  education  {see  aUo  Manual  training, 
Domestic  economy,  Agriculture,  Trade  schools, 
etc.);  appropriation,  industrial  institute  and  col- 
lege. Miss.,  1322;  city  schools,  N.  J.,  1286;  city 
technical  schools,  Wis.,  1294;  city  trade  schools. 
Wis.,  1293:  commission  on,  Mass.,  24;  county 
agricultural  schools,  Miss.,  1282;  Wis.,  1295:  creat- 
ing system  of,  Okla.,  1201;  dependent  and  delin- 
aiient  children,  Colo.,  1571;  Del.,  1572;  Ind.,  1574; 
[e.,1582, 1583;  Mass.,  1584,  1584  (a);  N.  H.,  1563; 
Ohio,  1508;  S.  Dak.,  1602;  Vt.,  1605;  Wis.,  1006: 
establishing  coimty  schools  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  Mfoh.,  1281;  establishing  Institution 
for  girls,  Okla.,  1202:  establishing  minhig  trade 
school.  Wis.,  1296;  North  Dakota  Academy  of 
Science,  N.  Dak.,  1289;  recammendlng  congres- 
sional appropriations,  Qa.,  1276;  secondary 
schools,  Ga..  1277;  state  conmiission,  Md.,  1278; 
Mass.,  1219,  1278;  N.  J.,  1284;  Okla.,  1291;  state 
normal  school,  N.  Dak.,  915;  textile  schools, 
Mass..  1279;  trade  schools  in  cities,  N.  Y..  1287; 
tramfer  of  pupils,  Mass.,  1280;  women,  establish- 
ing schools,  Va..  919. 

Ineligibility,  of  iastices  of  the  peace,  Tenn.,  163. 

Injunction,  agauLst  removal,  I^i.,  D  QOH. 

Inquiry,  into  conditions  of  common  schools.  Conn., 
8. 

Insane,  provided  for,  Mich.,  27  (15). 

Inspection,  1)oard  of,  for  schoolhoiLsos.  N.  Dak.,  707; 
medical,  1120-1 125  (<ff  al«o  Medical  inspection): 
of  schoolhouses.  713-731:  by  state  inspectors  of 
health.  Mass.,  719;  county  l)oard  providing  for, 
N.  Dak..  707. 

Inspector  of  accredited  schools,  Wash..  113;  of  books, 
accounts,  bills,  etc.,  Minn.,  219;  of  day  schools  for 
the  deaf.  Wis.,  1557. 

Inspectors,  medical  (ate  Meilleal  inspection,  in- 
spectors); school,  a  lM>dy  corporate,  Mich.,  D  215; 
schools,  numlKT  of.  111.,  624. 

Inspectors'  Institutes,  annual,  Wash.,  1448. 

Institute  attendance,  teachers  need  not  make  up 
time,  Idaho,  193. 

Institutes,  fanncrs',1205-1212;  tcachers(9tff  Teachers' 
institutes);  teachers',  summer  schools,  928-946. 

Institution,  for  the  livble-mindcd,  N.  Dak.,  1561; 
for  defectives,  Mich.,  27  (15);  in  agricultund  col- 
lege free  to  residents  of  state,  Utah.  1442;  in  col- 
lege of  agriculture  increas(>d,  111..  1409;  in  elements 
of  agriculture,  Mass.,  1399;  of  deaf,  blind,  idiotic 
children  of  indigent  parents.  Vt.,  1529, 1530;  sec- 
tarian, X.  Y.,  SISSIO;  Tex.,  31G-3M;  subjectrmat- 
terof.  1155-1185. 

Instructor  of  adult  indigent  blind  persons,  Del., 
1548. 

Interest,  of  school  fund,  N.  Dak.,  371;  Mass.,  422; 
rate  of,  on  sale  contracts,  Nebr..  389. 

Interest-bearing  evidence  of  indebtedness  not  to  be 
issued.  Ark.,  I)  &10. 

Interference,  by  court.  Iowa,  D  16. 

Intoxicating  liquors,  illegal  sale  in  prohibited  school 
districts,  Ga.,735;  Teim.,  D  747;  Nash\ille,  Tenn., 
prohibiting  sale  in  certain  areas,  Tenn.,  746;  penal- 
tl(;s  for  sale  to  pupils,  .\riz.,  732;  prohibiting  sale 
near  schools,  Ark.,  1363;  C^nn.,734;  111.,  736;  La., 
738,  739:  Oreg.,  742;  R.  I.,  743;  S.  Dak.,  744,  745. 

IntnLslon,  Into  office  suit.  La.,  D  205. 

Investigation,  of  arid  land,  Utah,  1443;  of  chaiges, 
Ohio,  92;  of  o>'ster  propagation,  N.  J.,  1425;  of  the 
school  system,  Ky..  20:  Fa,,  48, 

Investment,  of  school  funds,  Minn.,  423;  N.  Dak., 
428;  Okla.,  431;  Vt,435(2);  Wash.,  437;  of  school 
moneys  derived  from  sale  of  lands,  N.  Mex.,  393; 
of  school  moneys  In  securities.  8.  Dak.,  529;  oJ 
school  moneys  in  state  bonds,  Minn.,  522;  of  per- 
manent trust  ftinds,  Minn.,  77. 
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Iowa:  14,  D  15,  D  16,  <».  70,  D  129,  D  130, 108,  327, 
328,  D  329,  883,  MO,  <W2.  D  «83,  7(B6,  757,-708,  815, 
D  990,  1032,  D  1083,  1231.  D  1232,  1316,  1410,  1498, 
1516,  1611. 

Irreducible  school  fimd,  Greg.,  433.  See  aUo  Funds; 
Scfaoolfund. 

IrrlgAtion  and  dry  forming  experiment  station. 
N.  Dak..  1433. 

Islands  in  navigable  streams,  Kans.,  SSA. 

Issuance  of  certificate  to  treasurer  to  pay  bills, 
Wash.,  536. 

Issue  of  deeds  for  right  of  way,  N.  Dak.,  394;  of  dis- 
trict school  bonds,  Cal.,  D  542;  Conn.,  543,  545, 
546,  547;  Del..  548. 

Items,  spedfled  for  report,  N.  Dak.,  01. 


Janitors,  control  of,  by  school  committee,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  710a;  ofscnoolhouses,  Mass.,  209;  N.Y., 
229  (2);  salaries,  educational  funds,  Ky.,  D  7ir); 
Ind.,  713. 

Joint  school  oommitteos.  Me.,  466. 

Joint  school  districts,  custodians  of,  N.  J.,  526.  See 
aim  Union  school  districts. 

Joint  standing  oominitton  on  education.  Conn.,  8. 

Joint  subdistricts,  alwlishcd,  Ohio,  348. 

Judgfts  of  judicial  circuit  to  appoint  the  board.  Wis.. 
D287. 

Jurisdiction,  of  coininissionor  of  education,  N.  Y.. 
D  8S;  of  8taU*  dcpartmonts  of  education,  N.  Y., 
^y9-.V)6;  of  supreme  court,  Okla.,  372. 

Justices  of  the  peace  ineligibility,  Tenn.,  H'»3. 

Juvenile  courts,  Ala.,  1563;  Ariz.,  WA;  Ark.,  1565; 
Colo.,  1560, 15*0, 1610;  Kans.,  1575;  La.,  1580,1581; 
Minn.,  1587;  Mo.,  15M9;  Mont.,  1591;  Nebr.,  1614; 
Greg.,  1600;  Tenn.,  1603;  Utah,  1604. 


K. 

Kansas:  D  17,  D  18,  71, 131,  132,  199,  200,  330,  331, 
332,  333,  D  334,  384,  385.  421,  561,  5(i2,  5<;3,  632,  633, 
751,  75f>,  768,  789, 816.  991,  992,  UK«.  1094.  1103, 1130, 
lir.'),  1191,  12.13,  1234,  12,^),  D  12.J<i,  D  1237,  D  1238, 
1317,  1411,  14U),  l-,7.'i. 

Kentucky:  19,  lH),  I)  I'l.  I)  '2:2,  IXi,  I)  i>Ol,  D  3^-,,  465, 
«»34,  D  tKiTt,  I>  tM.  I>  71.'.,  I)  Till.  7«i9,  tH)9,  l(t54,  miT^, 
I)  1174,  12:i9,  13:0,  1397,  I)  i;;9S,  MiH,  14W,  l.'>7»i, 
i:.77,  i:)7'<. 

Kin(l«TK':irt<'ns,  11!»<)-1193;  antlmrlziiij^  cstaMish- 
iiu'iit,  K:ins.,  1191;  'IV'.x..  ll'.C*;  hrhl  tt)  Ix- i)riiiiary 
M'hool,  t'al.,  1)  4.'i7;  noiif.iiriicipiition  in  ai)por- 
tiomncnl  stal<' s<-h(M)I  fuM(l>;.  ('al..  I)  ll'.H);  Kans., 
1191;  lex.,  llirj;  part  of  comiium  M-hooIs,  Cal., 
D  4.'>7:  status  of,  Cal.,  .*lli}-.il.i:  UkwIivts'  c-<'rtin- 
<.-al<'-.  Vt.,  791;  (•.•rti(icat<'s,  Wis.,  79".,  79i);  trafii- 
iiik'  .^•hoi.j-;,  o  rtilicatcs  to  gra«luaU'S,  Wis.,  79."., 
7<Xi. 

L. 


LalH.r  I>av,  (l.-^-IanMi  JcpU  holiday,  Okla.,  IV>1;  S. 
l)ak.,9.sj. 

Lmk  of  pupils,  close  (,f  mIkm,!.  Ma.vs.,  I)  iv,. 

i.an<I-^:rant  collMf^rc;.  6'«<  .Vi:ri<Miltiiral  ami  iiux'han- 
ical  colh'^.'cs. 

Land  ollHr,  romniissloiK  r  of,  X.  M<'x.,  39.{. 

Land  [latcnts,  ri'vifwaMc  l.y  court,  Orr^.,  I)  4(>4; 
S.  Dak..  4<«s. 

Lantis,  a^TicuItural  ooll<r«',  forest  rcscrvo,  Mich., 
I.';l9;  ln-lonuiri;:  to  churches  or  .s<h(K)Ls,  can  not  1h> 
cond'-nnu'd,  I'a.,  24«.;  di^trihutlori  of  income 
p.nionk'  educational  institutions,  Okla.,  1340;  e.x- 
p<riiiicnt  .stations,  S.  Dak.,  1342,  1343;  ^Ivcn  by 
private  individuals,  Mich.,  27  (U);  (;a.,  1407: 
iiirW  In<histrial  Sch<H)l,  Ala.,  1:«I3;  normal 
schools,  inviolahility  of  funds  ari.sinc  from.  Mont., 
D  1.326,  D  1.327;  n-se'rvd  for  hi^'her  education, 
Okla.,  4<X) (.'.):  .^tat4>  An-icnitural  Co11»t«%  Colo., 
l.tfi*.;  St;itp  university,  sale  of,  Ala.,  13.'.7:  Okla., 
13^2:  TcrnfX'  Norrrjal  S^'hool,  Ariz.,  1.3<>4;  without 
heirs,  escheat  to  the  state,  Mich.,  27(12). 

Lapsed  school  districts,  Cal.,  508. 


Law,  department  of,  state  mlTenity,  aboUshiv 
fees.  Wis.,  1301;  state  univenlty,  establtaiilng, 
Ky.,  13T0. 

Laws  of  school  malnteoance  extended,  Vt.,  357. 

Laying  off  counties  in  school  districts,  Qa.,  D  621. 

Lease  of  land  for  oH  and  gas.  Okla.,  408. 

Leases,  made  by  CQinmlsslooer  o(  land  office,  Okla.. 
401. 

Leasing  public  knds,  N.  Max.,  398;  La.,  886. 

Lectures.  In  office  of  superintendent.  Wis.,  114: 
public,  1201-1204. 

Legacies,  gifts  and  bequests,  taxed.  Olcla..  44& 

Legal  right  to  separate  schools.  Okla..  D  4&. 

Legalizing  school  bonds,  Minn.,  D  574;  N.  Y..  8S2. 

Legtslatlon  for  the  welfare  of  schools.  Pa..  47;  on 
education,  bibliography,  16;  reviews  o(.  16;  spe- 
cial. Wis..  D  288.  *^ 

Legislature,  authorised  to  make  appropriation  for 
normal  schools,  Ky.,  1308;  can  create  ftpedal 
school  districts.  N.  C,  D  661;  Inheiont  power  of. 
Tox..  D  597;  no  power  to  compel  pay  for  high 
school  attendance,  Iowa.  D  15;  oliliged  to  mafii- 
tain  certain  educational  InsUtuUooii.  M foh..  27 
(10) ;  to  designate  coUego  as  recipient  of  land  grant , 
Fla.,  D  363. 

Length  of  school  term,  Arix..  612.    See  School  term. 

Length  of  servico.  to  determine  salary,  N .  Y..  239  (8). 

Levy  of  taxes,  by  board  of  education.  Ohfo.  I>  3h; 
\\  vo..  280;  for  payment  of  bond  interest,  Kans.. 

I  Liability  for  indel)tednes8  proporttonal,  Cal..  541; 
I      for  losses  in  investments,  Mhm..  S22. 
I  Libraries,  for  school  districts,  allowed.  Mfoh..  630; 
I      for  schools  in  rural  distriots.  Va..  1526:  puLUc 

school,  16, 1514-1527;  Cal.,  1127;  appropriatton  Ibr. 

Wis..  114. 
Libraries  and  oquiproont  of  high  schools,  N.  Dak.. 

500. 
Librar>'  fund  provided  for.  Nelir..  1517. 
Librar\'  privileges  for  city,  village,  and  special  school 

districts.  Ohio..  1520. 
Licenses,   of  cxhlbiUons.  exemptkm.    Mass..   25; 

teachers',  Ind.,  S39-S4i. 
Life  certificates.     See  Teachers'  certifli'ates,  liff. 
Lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  schoolhouseF, 

N.  Dak..  707. 
Limit  of  tax  levy,  Kans.,  633;  Tex.,  664;  constitu- 
tional, Fla..  1)  617;  maximum,  l^ex.,  662;  FU., 

D  (il7;  rui.se<l,   Minn.,  641;  removed.   I^»,,  o3»i; 

Mich..  (i4(). 
Limit  set  in  founder's  will.  Colo..  1493. 
Limitation,  as  to  maximum  salary  of  professors 

removed,    Ohio,    143,');    of   act    re;,iu-dm>:    nintl 

schools.   Minn..  HtS;  of  bond  issues.  Nebr.  57t.. 

N.  J.,  .')7S:  t)f  indebtedness.  ( )kla..  58.'>:  WasJi..  tj02. 
T>imit.s,  terril«>rial.  of  school  district,  CfU..  I)  320. 
l^incoln's   hirtliday,  declared  leg:U  holiday.  Ind.. 

97».;  8.  Dak.,  <»K2. 
Lines   of   numicipality   coextensive   with   scho4 1 

district.  N.  J.,  343. 
Lifpior  s<'llinp.  a  violation  of  code.  Iowa.  D  'SJ"}. 
Litjuors.  intoxicating, on  trains,  N.  Mex.,  4-V.. 
Literary  funds.    S(e  Fun<ls,  tuition. 
Liti^iition  on  part  of  railroad  conipunie.s.  N.  J..  472. 
Live  stock  and  iK>ulirv,  ex])erinient  with,  Mich., 

1419. 
Loans  from  the  .sch(H)l  fund,  Cal.,  417  (a);  Ind..  42P; 

of  scliool  district,  lindts  of.  Wis.,  610. 
Loi'al  bonds  and  indebtedness,  538-*»10. 
Local  finance.  sch(K>l  support.  J 4,  5ClH-o37. 
Local  s<hool  taxe^,  maxmumi.  N.  J.,  t>4K. 
Lo<;il  .school  districts,  tax  levies,  W.  Va.,  671;  Wash. 

tm.  (i7l):  rtah,  «.Wk.5;  Wis.,  r)73. 
\ah.\\\  tax  district  schools,  (ia.,  618,  D  620. 
Lo4al  taxation,  basis  of  stale  aid,  S.  C.,  501:  for 

scluMil  pur]M)ses.  till-D  675;  for  school  purposes, 

(Ja..  1)  191,322.  D324. 
L(M'ation,  of  public  lanrLs.  expenses  for,  N.  Mex., 

3<»2;  of  schwls.  Ala.,  I)  118. 
LoULSIana:  2;i.  72,  73,  202,  203,  204,  D  205.  3S»..  3S7. 

D  442,  515.  (i3ii.  I)  ti37,  717,  737.  738,  739,  817.  SIS. 

K3S,  S77.  953,  103»i,  1121,  1131,  1132.  1209.  1318,  1371. 

1412.    1413,    1535.    1549,    1579.    1580.    1581.    SUte 

I'niversity    and    Agrtcultural    and    Ifechonicftl 

Collece.   (llpIoma.s  and  degrees,   I-a..  817;  fees. 

La.,  i.ri;  retiring  allowance,  Carnegie  founda- 
tion, La.,  877. 
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,  494,  495,  638,  718, 
11, 1278, 1462,  IfiOO, 


MoMI^had  school  law.  Oa.,  D  11. 

Maine:  74,  206,  207,  208,  443,  466, 
752,  022  a,  077, 993,  1166, 1240, 1241, 
1550,  1569,  1582, 1583. 

Maintenance,  of  private  schools,  Olda..  44;  of  public 
schoob,  Tenn.,  D  2fiO;  of  schools  n>r  white  and 
negro  races,  Ky^  D  21;  of  schools,  cost  of  within 
tax  levy,  Tex.,  D  664;  of  schools  for  the  year.  La., 
D637. 

Minority  vote,  must  apply  for  special  tax,  Tex.,  663; 
required  for  annexation,  Okla.,  850. 

Management,  at  a^iietilMiral  schools,  Ala.,  1402;  of 
pobUe  ]an.m,  Qr^x,,  40!;  of  public  schools,  Tenn., 
SiOy  iOS;  Uik,  D  SSI ;  of  schools  derived  from  law, 
Ala.,  D  3:  of  schools,  regulations,  N.  Y.,  D  87;  of 
stale  lands,  Wu^h.,  4l7. 

MaiitbTiiii.^  e«^n.?t  school  board,  WLs.,  D  286. 

Mannfu-p  or  pltjciLn^  school  ofDceis,  Pa.,  304;  of  levy- 
ing uxpn,  Va  3.W;  \\\  Va.,  489;  of  selecting  pre»- 
Idpnt  of  boHTd,  Okla.,  143ti. 

Manual  traitilng^  c^unty^  schools,  Mich.,  1281;  high 
schools.  Wis.,  11  HI:  in  every  congressional  db- 
trie  I,  Va,,  107;  lasinjotion,  Cal.,  1177;  prepara- 
tion of  teacher?,  N.  Dak.,  015'  summer  courses. 
K.  J.J  ^S^:  urging  pasfiage  of  the  Burkett-Pollara 
bill.  UtitL  ll7y. 

Man.  .1  !■     i    r  -I  T mining,  1175-1181. 

Marriage  of  teachers,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  D  847; 
female,  vacates  contract,  La.,  838. 

Maryland:  D  75,  467,  467  (a),  496,  819,  D  839,  858, 
1141. 

Massachusetts:  24,  25,  D  »'»,  76,  209,  210,  210  a,  D 
335,  422,  497,  564,  565,  5<i0,  5»^,  578,  685,  686,  719, 
719  a,  840,  878,  879,  880,  910,  994,  995,  D  996,  D  997, 
D 998,  D 999,  1037,  D  KKiM.  1109, 1110,  D  Hit,  1122, 
1123,  1124,  1170,  1107,  1197  (a).  1197  (b),  1242,  1243, 
1280,  1399,  1414,  1415,  1415  (a),  1551,  1558,  1560, 
1584,  1584  (a),  1612,  S4i-SU- 

Maximum,  age  for  admission  to  school  for  the  blind, 
N.  Mex.,  1555;  amount  of  state  aid,  N.  Dak.,  500; 
limit  of  bond  issue.  Conn.,  547;  Minn.,  570;  Tenn., 
594;  N.  Dak.,  584;  Utah.  598;  W.  Va.,  605;  limit 
of  school  tax  raised,  Minn.,  041;  salary,  increased, 
Conn.,  65;  school  tax,  Ark..  613;  Miss..  642.  043, 
Okla..  654;  Tex.,  662;  school  Ux  increased,  Mont.. 
644;  N.  J..  648;  special  tax  levy.  Idaho.  622;  tax 
rate,  Utah,  449. 

Mayor,  city,  appoints  board  of  education,  Cal.,  185. 

Measures  to  be  voted  on,  Tex.,  D  300. 

Medical  college,  establishing  at  state  university, 
Ky.,  1370,  Wk,  1392;  state,  appropriation,  Ala., 
13^8. 

Medical  inspection,  1120-1125;  contagious  diseases. 
Conn.,  1120  (5);  expenditures,  Mass.,  1124;  nurses. 
Conn.,  1120  (6);  Mass.,  1123;  sight  and  hearing, 
Conn.,1120  (4);  La.,  1121;Va.,  112^state  aid,Mass., 
1122;  towns  and  districts.  Conn.,  1120;  examina- 
tion of  retired  teachers,  Utah,  895  (12). 

Meetinra,  annual  school.  Ark.,  613;  for  school  elec- 
tion, Del.,  292;  of  l>oard,  compensation  for,  Ohio, 
239;  of  dkectors.  Wash.,  179;  of  school  examiners, 
N.Y.,D33. 

Members,  of  county  board,  N.  C,  147;  of  county 
board,  appointed,  Tenn.,  165:  of  educational  com- 
mission. Hi.,  12;  Ky.,  20;  of  school  commission, 
number,  Vt.,  267;  of  state  board  of  agriculture, 
Mich.,  27  (8);  of  state  board  of  education,  Mich., 
27(6). 

Merchants,  excepted  from  law  of  pecuniary  interest 
in  supplies,  Va.,  51. 

Method,  equitable,  of  apportionment.  Pa. ,  480;  of  ap- 
portionment of  school  moneys,  Npv.  ,  29;  of  assess- 
ing taxes  antagonistic  to  constitution,  Ga.,  D  619; 
of  bond  issuance.  Minn.,  572;  of  citation  in  this 
work,  16:  of  classiflcation  and  arrangement, /5.' 
of  creating  educational  commission,  lU.,  12;  Ky., 
20;  of  chanjring  district  lines,  Ala.,  314:  of  paying 
expenses,  Colo.,  1403;  of  paying  school  revenues, 
Ans.,  455;  of  pajrment  of  bonds,  DoL,  550;  of  pre- 
sentation, It. 

MicmoAN:  27  (1-15),  134,  135,  211,  212,  213,  214, 
D  215,  D  216,  296,  297,  517,  518,  519,  660,  630,  640, 
D  687,709,800,820,841,  D  842,055, 1030, 1040, 1041, 
D  1042, 1043, 1044, 1281. 1200, 1310, 1320, 1416, 1417, 
1418, 1410,  im,  1602, 1&30, 1&S8, 1585, 1586. 


Mileage,  of  memben  of  state  board.  Okla.,  04;  paid 
to  county  superlntendeots.  Wash.,  llOi 

Military,  department  of  univenity,  Mo.,  1484; 
ganisations,  Vt,  1487;  schools,  1483-1487;  sdeL.. 
taught,  TemL,  I486-  Vt,  1487;  tactics  taught  at 
coUege,  Fla.,  D  1488. 

MUwaukee,  Wis.,  teachers'  pensions,  Wis.,  807. 

Mineral-bearing  school  lands,  Tex..  411. 

Mineral  industries  fostered,  N.  Dak.,  1480. 

Minimum,  expenditure  lor  schools,  La.,  D  637;  ex- 
penditures of  distrtet  school  moneys,  Vt,  531; 
salary  for  teachers  (see  Teachers,  siJary,  mini- 
mum); salary,  montiily,  W.  Va.,  277,  489;  school 
U>rm,  Md.,  467  (a);  of  sUte  levy.  Wash.,  451;  tax 
levy,  Ky.,  634. 

Mining  schools,  1480-1482. 

Mining  and  metallurgy  taught,  Okla.,  1481. 

Minnesota:  77,  78,  135,  137,  138,  130,  218,  210,  220 
221,  D  222,  298.  336,  337,  338,  423,  424,  468,  520,  521, 
522,  570,  571.  572,  573,  D  574,  641,  688,  689,  740,  035, 
078,  1000,  1045,  1046,  1005,  1006,  1321,  1372,  1873, 
1373  (a),  1374, 1375, 1420, 1463, 1503, 1537, 1587, 1588, 
1613. 

Minors,  billiard  halls  and  bowling  aliejrs,  N.  Dak., 
1065;  penalties  tor  ^ili'  of  liquors  to,  Ariz.,  732;  pro- 
hibited admittoncti  io  ImwiUiK  ^liyys,  Mich.,  1040; 
prohibiting  cert  Ain  lAttas.  N.  J,,  1053;  tobacco,  use 
prohibited,  Minn  ,  Itfiii,  Wia.,  U^)0, 

MiSSLSSIPPi:  79.  4^8.  H42,  643,  770,  771,  D  772,  1047, 
1282,  1283,  1322.  i:m,  1324.  137i;. 

Missouri:  140,  22a,  33t».  :j2A,  U  741,  843,  070,  1001, 
1002,  1046.  1049,  i>  HiS,  IH7.  VJ2ii.  1484, 1553, 1580. 

Mode,  of  elccticm  orolujiml  rej:m\s<^:ntfttives  on  board 
of  trustees,  Con  n  ,  HA'i:  or  ^ovrmment  of  Toledo 
University.  Oh'  .  T'  >■ 

Model  farm  and  experiment  station.  Tenn.,  1441. 

Model  schools,  attendance,  reports,  funds.  Wash., 
920;  buildings.  Conn.,  905; establishing,  Or^.,  917; 
Wash.,  920;  state  normal  schools,  Oreg.,  91/. 

Modification,  of  lK>undarie8  of  school  districts,  (la., 
322;  of  constitution  of  board  of  trustees,  Ala.,  1531. 

Moneys,  for  tho  l)oneflt  of  sects,  Tex..  D  377;  school, 
administered  by  board,  N.  Y.,  220  (4);  school, 
wrongfully  converted.  N.  J.,  524. 

Montana:  D  28,  80, 81. 142. 1)  209, 340. 366, 388, 575, 
644.  801.  937.  956,  057.  1050,  1148,  1158.  1182,  1244, 
D  124'),  D  1326.  1)1327.  1464.  1590, 1501. 

Month,  school.    See  School  month. 

Moral  education,  1 174-1176. 

Mortgages,  first  investment  of  school  funds.  Okla., 
400  (6);  of  real  property  of  school  districts,  Ark., 
D530. 

Munkipal  boards  and  their  ofDoers,  182-280. 

Municipal  corporation  shall  not  contract  riebts, 
N.  C,  D  583. 

Municipalities,  borrow  money  for  school  purposes, 
N.J.,580. 

Municipality  and  school  district  coextensive,  N.  J., 
343. 

N. 

National  forest  reserve  fund,  Cal.,  362;  Fla.,  D  363; 

Mont,  366;  Nebr..  367;  Nev.,  369;  Oreg.,  374;  S.  C, 

375;  Wash.,  380;  Wis..  381. 
Nature  of  public  schools.  Pa.,  247. 
Nature  study,  histruction,  Cal.,  1177. 
NEBRA.SKA:  300,  341.  342.  367,  D  368,  389,  300.  391, 

425,  444,  469,  576,  (i45, 690,  773, 821, 911,  922  (b),  023, 

938, 1003, 1051. 1052. 1246, 1247. 1328,  D  1329,  D  1330, 

1377,  1378,  1465,  1517,  1614. 
Neglpct  of  dutv,  penalties  for.  Vt.,  266. 
Negro,  and  wnlte  raoos  not  in  same  schools.  Ky., 

D  21;  agricultural  and  mechank»l  college  fund. 

Increasing  proportion,  N.  J.,  1285;  normal  schools, 

N.  C.  913:  state  aid  to  normal  school,  Md.,  009  (a). 
Nepotism  in  employment  of  teachers  prohibited. 

Ark..  1547. 
Nevada ^  29,  S2.  14.^,  224,  3nO,  446,  470.  577,  741,  774, 

tl4^r  1248,  W9,  U'£t,  14CtV  1538. 
N }-:  w  ]  U  H  PSiitR  £ :  225, 471 ,  64f S,  U7, 970, 1 IXH,  B  lOOfi, 

11  !0,  124»,  D  J  250,  D  125L  D  1252, 1504. 1593. 
New  Jicil'(KV:  ^l  D  ^t,  ifl,  [>  W,  144,  226.  S7,  D  228, 

3-*3,  ^Ur  .^70,  4TI  ,^24,  ^Z\  526*  578,  579.  6«0,  64$, 

mi.iy  <m.  mu  8S2,  oap,  958,  m  iocs,  iw7.  v^, 

D  1000. 1053,  ICkM,  U^7,  1184, 118^  1196, 119*,  >;?£*. 
1285,  12S0,  14^,  J  433,  1424,  l^B,  liOfi,  1554,  ^"^^^ 
1015. 
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Nkw  Mrxico:32, 393.  «e.  B59. 1331, 1.T32, 1467»  16M. 

N9W  Orleoiu,  La„  aaumeratlon  of  datecdye  ellil' 

drer>,  Lii„  053;  permanent  tenure  of  teachers,  Lb,, 

NtW  YoHii:  D  33,  D  34.  8tt,  l>  «7,  D  88,  D  229,  230, 
2^1,  232,  D  23a,  34G,  473,  m,  5S2,  (103,  «04,  606, 
D  7TS,  D  7?6.  D  S*5,  D  8lti,  D  847,  D  &1S,  D  Mfl, 
«(K».  D  i31,  8S3,  SM,  385,  S§5,  g§7,  889,  ^&,  10&5, 
1056, 1057,  I058;D  1112,  UI2,  1253.  128;,  143^,  H27. 

142S,  less,  lasMiw,  a/s^ffl,  Jtfi-js«r. 

New  York  City.  c«rtlficaXes,  N*  Y.,  D  775;  dSsmiasaJ 
of  iwa^hers.  N.  Y,,  D  S45,  D  *m>.  D  M7.  D  »48; 
egtablishiuent  and  maintmatiee  of  ^ii^tlnnAl  lo- 
smntiows,  N.  Y„  nSfl;  salnrtes  of  te(k?liera,  N.  Y., 
D8Q1;  SCatngOf  evvDlnR^-schoal  teuulier^,  N.  Y., 
D  84ff;  tencliers*  pensions,  N.  Y.,  J«|. 

NewMft,  R.  I.,  use  of  publicv^hool  (dud  fbr 
Moo  ©rschoollioiis^s,  ft.  t,  ow. 

HomlEiatlon  (yfvonntv  officers,  Fla..  190. 

NonpttytnettT    -  -  niiOj  3tW, 

Nonresident  Kttdemifts,  Me..  ^S^. 

Nonrftsldnnt  j  sf-hool  for  tlie  disif.  N,  C,j 

IS3t>:  to  atl*?i]-j  rn^iu  ^^iioola.  Wis.,  D  :<*il. 

Normal  And  tmJning  ACiliool,  count  v  and  local,  02^ 
027. 

Nonjtal   cfppartment  of  unlFeratty   dI»c<mttQiied. 

KoriiiiiLt  LnstUutQ,  auminer,  V&.,  107* 

Nonual  Beltoob,  im^imi;  ommty.  Wis.,  937; 
county,  bonds  fitw,  |eeal>  N*  C*  D  924;  Btato, 
Fin.,  D  ntlO^a^ciiltUTaTaiid  Industrial  educfttloiit 
Oklfl.,  IJflKft^;  OBili^tiltiiralodiic^tion, Mass..  910; 
np  prop  nation  fgr  bi^ildln^r  Conn.,  OOfii  boorda, 
On^.,  917;  appropriation,  Tenn*,  fiSS  fb);  author- 
Uiijg  ciiies  to  e^talAiah.  Ohio,  1187;  bullUJn|fl» 
appropriation.  Wis.,  92\;  ooiirse  of  study,  N. 
Dak.,  9U;  TOurae  of  study,  nrej?.,  917;  cTf*tmg 
fjenfijal  ixnid,  OreR.,  917:  Knslqro  IDInola, 
powttT  to  confer  derfri«s.  HI.,  ill;  etem(^iit4sr>* 
^  Sfrtcuiture,  Okla,,  l2»l  ft}};  entfanra  nptiuirfr 
m«nt9,  Kebr.,  911;  CMtublUhlnr,  Ala.,  90L  WH: 

I  tetobllsbinir.  Ark.,  *M)3;  A  a.,  919;  N.  Dak.,  9lfi; 
fljjfid  ftppropffaLloiis*  Iowa.  1316;  for  luigroeiii 
Md.,  WJ  {a);  N.  C,  913;  tncrea^lEig  Bppnipn»> 
tlofi^,  AliiL.,  900;  InvestSgatLtig  eomnilsiloD,  Vt., 
91  h;  liintor.  iiicn^aintf  nucnber,  Nebr.,  902  (b}i 
lAiid    fuitd^,  Mont.*  B    1326.    D    1327:   manu&l 

I  tr&lntnf^f  N.  Dak,,  HIS;  model  sohools,  Or«f!.,  917; 

ljKisHsraduat»  dhdoma$,  Ind  ,  D   SH;  pow^ar  to 

feoniir  d^rees,  III.,  812,  §13;  suramf^r  9e^ona» 
Mint*.,  mi  ^lem  of,  Ky„  an©;  teacbera*  oortail- 
valldalini;  diplomas.  Nabr..  £ijl;  tempo- 
miy  witificatos  tn  ~  >  -  ^r.  Tt^^i,^  jj^^i;  triQ** 
fK  0t  f\ind£ ,  Cal. .  .  A  la. .  «00;  validat- 

ing diplomas,  W . 

Normal  university,  ihuM'T  u^.,nj;ord<i-       V*    '":^ 

KukTH  Cabouj^a:  147,  H8,  IJO.  1M4,  i  ■ 
D  f^l,  D  5S2,  riO,  117,  77?^,  WO.  8..^, 
I>  524,  9S0,  1059,  lOaO,  KJiM,  D  1(m;2,  i^p  ^,  i^  d  iui, 

i>  U13,  uao.  UC.8,  im,  12&4.  im  imi,  1439,  i4<3». 

1  tSP,  1 51 51, 1528,  1 5.39 , 1 5Sfip  1  m,  sh^m. 
Ncmrn  Dakota :  35. 3(1,  Se^  90,  ff    "'   '  ^^    -*'    -t: 
347,  371 .  3y^l,  ^f}5,  'Sm,  397,  42S,  1 . 

w)7 ,  /;?4 1 ,  fm ,  t;itf7 ,  7ii>7,  mr2. 85i .  ^ 

r.  1     ..^,      ..i,-^^    iQfl5^   |jj4^   i2K^,    ,^,.,.    ,,,,,,^    ,,^^,,_ 
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Penstons  fbr  teaGbers.  S72-^7  {n€  olio  Teachers' 
pensiotisj;  local,  i^enefltsdj,  N*  Y.,  885,  887; 
AlbjuiY,  N.  Y.,S8h;  Wtttervltot.N.  Y..888;  Char- 
lesion."  S.  C,  8&4;  Chicago.  IlL,  S73,  874.  D  875; 
ladlanapotlsj  Ind.,  870;  BolUriiom,  Md.,  877a; 
BoetOD,  Muss.,  StsO:  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  883;  New 
York,  N,  Y,  8&4;  »tAt«,  Coiin.,  873^  Md.,  877b; 
U%^.,  879;  N.  J.,  SSil,  ^^;  Ohio,  D  889,  D  890, 
D  Kii;  FiL,  Hr2;  R.  I..  WHS;  Ltaii,  f<u,^ 

Per  capita  ctf  school  tax,  Dreg.,  ti5<i;  applied  to  sala- 
ries, <?TCg.>  &5S;  aocrear^d,  Mp,,  633. 

Per  diem,  for  count y  board,  fl,  C,  ItJO. 

Petnianrnt  oenntia  noard$.  citloa,  N.  Y.,  9.59. 

Penn::5ri'*«sr  r«irrirK->it4'¥-  Sit-  Tps^hnrs'  certificates, 
permanent. 

Pennanent  school  fund,  417-438;  Iowa.  383;  Kans., 
385,  421:  deposited.  N.  Dak..  4.30;  forost-nwerve 
fund  added  to,  8.  Dak.,  434;  mcome  from,  Okla., 
400  (3);  investment  of,  N.  Dak.,  428,429;  Invested 
in  first  mortgages,  Okla.,  400  (r>);  provifled  for, 
Vt.,  4,35. 

Permission  for  tho  establishment  of  higher  institu- 
Uons,  Ind.,  149c;. 

Person,  a.  once  elected,  again  eligible,  Mich.,  D  21i>. 

Persons,  lecble-mindea,  of  school  age,  R.  I.,  16(j2. 

Petition  not  necessary  to  levy  tax  for  repairs.  111., 
023. 

Petitions  bv  county  sunerlntendent.  Minn.,  337. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  nonliability  for  damages  for  in- 
juries to  pupils,  D  724. 

Pnysical  examinations  (see  also  Me<licai  inspection, 
physical  examinations);  of  pupils,  1120-1125. 

Physicians,  school,  provided  for,  Minn.,  gl7.  See 
(uso  Medical  insnectlon. 

Physician's  certiflcate  of  vaccination.  Ark.,  D  184. 

Physics,  added  to  examination  subjects  for  teachers, 
Miss..  771. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  alcohol,  narcotics,  1170- 
1174;  instruction,  >•.  (\,  1168;  temperance  instruc- 
tion, N.  C,  1172. 

Pine  timber,  sale  of,  8.  Dak.,  434. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  salary  commission  illegal,  Pa.  D 
870. 

Place  of  attendance,  transportation  of  pupils, 
984-1020. 

Plan,  of  classification  of  the  matter,  14;  of  examina- 
tion and  certification  of  teachers,  Nev.,  29:  of 
school  buildings,  K.  Y.,  229  (13).  See  also 
Schoolhouse  plans. 

Playgrounds  and  vacation  schools,  1197-1200. 

Playgrounds,  authorizing  cities  to  establish,  Ohio. 
1187;  in  cities  of  10.000  and  over,  Mass.,  1197  (d); 
N.  J.,  1198;  Md.,  1197,  1197  (a);  Mass.,  1197  (b): 
Portland,  Oreg.,  1199;  third  and  fourth  class 
cities,  Wis.,  1200. 

PoUtlcal  code  in  Cal.,  722. 

Poll  tax,  for  school  fund,  Ind.,  441. 

Polls,  election,  failure  to  open,  Tex.,  D  309. 

Popular  vote  to  decide  tajcation  for  expenditures, 
N.U.,64o. 

Population,  school,  16,  947-1087;  the  basis  of  classi- 
ficatlon  of  school  districts,  Mont.,  340. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  creating  playgrounds  board,  Oreg., 
1199. 

Post  of  the  national  guard,  Tenn.,  1486. 

Powers,  of  l>oard  of  trustees,  Mich.,  1601;  of  county 
oommlssioncrs,  Fla.,  D  617:  of  district  school 
meeting,  Mich.,  659;  of  expenditure,  extended, 
Mass.,  2l0a;  of  school  inspectors.  111.,  D  626. 

Powers  and  control  of  new  board  of  trustees,  da.. 
1406. 

Powers  and  duties  of  l>oard  of  trustee?  of  university, 
Ga.,  1407, 1408;  of  city  l>oard  of  education,  (  al.. 
185;  Me.,  208;  N.  Y.,  229  (4):  S.  Dak.,  253,  264; 
Tex.,  262;  of  dty  su|)erinten<lent,  N.  Y.,  229  (5): 
of  county  boara,  Tcnn.,  164;  Va.,  177;  of  countv 
superintendents,  Idaho.  125;  111.,  127;  of  district 
boards,  N.  Dak.,  235;  of  educational  commission, 
HI.,  12;  of  educational  commission,  Ky.,  20;  of 
parish  boards,  I.a.,  203;  of  public  examiner, 
Minn..  219;  of  school  board,  Minn.,  573;  of  school 
oommittee,  Mass..  210;  of  state  board  of  education, 
Wash.,  112;  of  state  superintendent,  N.Mex.,32; 
N.  J.,  D  84;  8.  Dak.,  100;  Wash.,  110;  of  township 
officers,  Mich.,  296;  with  reference  to  certification 
of  teachers,  N.  Mex.,  32. 

I'ractlce  schools,  teachers  to  have  legal  qualifica- 
tions. HL,  D  835. 


)   Prayer,  at  opening  of  school,  Ky.,  D  865. 

Premium  on  bonus  provided  for.  Pa,  587. 

Preparatory  departments.  State  University,  abol- 
ishing, Colo.,  1366. 

Presentation,  method  of,  IH. 

Preservation  of  articles  of  historical  nature,  Iowa, 
1516;  of  rights  of  creditors,  Pa,  588. 

President,  of  nonnal  school,  not  principal,  N.  Dak.« 
1401;  of  State  agricultural  coUegc,  Mich.,  27  (8). 

Price  of  tuition.  Ind.,  512. 

Primary  schools,  part  of  common  schools,  Cal. ,  D  457. 

Primary  teachers,  certificates,  Vt.,  791. 

i^rincii5als,  must  be  normal  graduates.  N.  Y.,  229 
i     JdfO);    pensions,  N.  J.,  881;    qualifications,  pro- 
scribing successfiil  experience  necessary,  Wis., 
758;  supervising,  Ariz.,  183;  tenureof  office.  Mo., 
223;  term.  Mo.,  843. 

Printing,  of  report  of  commission,  Mass..  24;    of 
school  laws  authorized.  Conn..  7;  Del.,  9. 
I   Private  higher  institutions.  16, 1491-1513. 

I*rizcs  for  rural  school  improvement.  S.  C,  1523. 

Pro  rata  shares  school  moneys,  Tenn.,  D  483. 

Probation  officers.  Ariz..  1564;  Idaho.  l.'>73;  Iowa, 
'.     1011;   La,  1580;   Minn.,  1588;   Mo.,  1589;   Xebr., 
1592;  Oreg..  KiOO;  Utah,  1004. 

Procedure,  of  alteration  of  districts,  Minn..  338;  of 
I      bond  issuanor.',  Minn..  572;  of  consolidation,  N.  J., 
344;  of  treasurer's  snttlemont.  Mo..  523. 

I^roceeds,  from  esttates  escheat  to  the  State,  Mich., 
27  (12);   Okla.,  373;  from  sale  of  lands.  Mich..  27 
i      (11);  Okla.,  400  (2);  La..  387. 

Products  of  dairy  farm  of  Hampton  not  subject  to 
I      taxation.  Va.,  1447. 

Proffssion.il  and  higher  t4«chnical  education.  15. 
I   Professional  courses  excluded  from  fn>e  tuition,  Cal. , 
1491. 

Profc>ssional  e<lueatlon,  1395-1487. 

Professional  training  of  teachers,  li,  898-921.  See 
also  Teachers,  profi^ssional  trahiing. 

Prwrress  of  the  country,  basis  is  education.  Wis. .  55. 

Prohibition,  of  branches  of  institutions,  Ky.,  D  21; 
of  cigarette  smoking.  Minn..  1420;  of  condemna- 
tion of  land  belonging  to  churches.  Pa.,  240;  of 
football.  Iowa.  D  129;  of  sa\o  of  Intoxicating  liq- 
uors, Minn.,  1420;  of  teaching  white  and  negro 
races  together.  Ky.,  D  21;  of  using  imexpended 
balances  for  c<«rtam  piuposes.  Ariz.,  538;  of  wear- 
ing religious  garb.  N.  Y.,  D  87;  of  white  persons 
from  atti*nding  colored  schools.  Okla.,  44. 

Promotion  of  fruit-growing  interests.  Wash..  1448. 

Property.  ))elonging  to  a  school,  not  u*d  for  school 
purposes,  Va.,  D  379;  given  by  Individuals,  Mich., 
27  (11):  held  for  the  benefit  of  university  exempt- 
ed from  taxation,  Cal.,  K91:  of  school  districts  di- 
vided, N.  Dak.,  347;  public  school,  sale  of,  Va., 
272;  vested  in  county  Ixwrds,  Va.,  178;  right,  Ky., 
D21. 

Proaecutlon  or  defense  of  eases  of  land  titles.  Utah, 
413. 

Protection,  of  domestic  animals,  Va..  1440:  of  fnilt- 
growing  interests,  Wash.,  1448;  of  land  from  tre»* 
pass,  Oreg..  403. 

Providenc<\  R.  I.,  authorized  to  borrow  money  for 
equipment  of  schoolhouses,  R.  I..  725;  provision 
for  installation  of  central  heating  plant  on  high 
school pri'mises,  R.  1.,(19H. 

Provision,  conwming  creation  of  new  school  dis- 
tricts, Ariz.,  315, 310,317;  for  accessibility  to  school 
libraries.  Cal..  1514;  for  agricultural  extension 
work,  Iowa,  1410;  for  blind  and  di'af  children, 
Utah,  1543;  for  l>oard  of  education  in  place  of  tru»' 
t4v.s,  Mich..  214;  for  l)ond  of  treasurer,  La.,  515;  for 
comp<'nsat ion  of  commission.  Iowa,  14;  foreduca* 
tlon  In  new  constitution  of  Mich..  27;  for  educa- 
tion of  defectives  extended,  Vt.,  1545;  for  election 
of  university  trustees,  Ind.,  1495;  for  expense  of 
commission,  Ky..  20;  for  indigent  blind  cnildron, 
Mich.,  1552;  for  libraries  in  public  schools,  Nebr., 
1517;  formanagementof oxperimentstatlon,  Nov., 
1421;  for  school  Ubrarles.  Ohio,  1520;  Utah,  1525; 
tor  transportation  of  pupils,  N.  J. ,  30. 

Public  examiner,  powers  and  duties,  Minn..  219. 

Public  institutions,  board  of  visitors  for.  Minn.,  78. 

Public  lands,  granted  by  Congress,  Okla.,  400  (4); 
management  of.  Wash.,  415. 

Public  lectures,  1201-1204;  Wis.,  1201;  eraployT»^;Sx 
oflecturersbyflreellbrary,Wi8.,1204;  use  of  ^c^^'^^ 
houses.  Wis.,  1202. 
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Public  school,  no  exclusion  from,  Kans.,  D  17. 

Public  school  system,  part  of,  Cal.,  i]  what  it  In- 
cludes, Cal.,  D  457. 

Public  schools,  nature  of,  Pa.,  247. 

Publishing  loans  from  school  fund,  Ind.,  420. 

Punishment,  corporal,  1101-1103;  of  crimes,  N.  J., 
370;  of  public  officers,  Vt.,  266. 

Pupils,  attainments  ot  N.  J.,  30;  over  18,  blind, 
transferred,  Mich.,  1552:  damages  for  injuries,  Kv., 
D  716:  damages  for  injurif'S  not  recoverable, 
Philadelphia,  Fa.,  D  724;  district  UabUitv  for 
damages  for  injuries,  Wash.,  D  72S;  nonrBSident, 
Minn.,  1000;  Va.,  1017:  Vt,  1016;  nimiber  to  a 
teacher,  Va.,  853;  periods  of  entrance.  Pa.,  947; 
provision  for  transportation.  N.  J.,  30;  relief  for 
mdlgent,  Ohio,  94t;  revocation  of.  license  upon 
sale  of  liquors  to,  Ariz..  732;  street  railways,  trans- 
portation. Mass.,  D  996,  D  997.  D  998;  N.  U., 
10O4;  tobacco,  use  prohibited,  Minn.,  1096;  trans- 
portation of,  Mass.,  S4i-SU.  See  alao  Transporta- 
tion of  pupils. 

Purchase  of  school  sitos.  Ind..  .V>H. 

Purchasers,  recover  school  lands  forfeited,  Kans., 
384. 

Pure  air,  n-qiiiretuent  in  school.  N.  Y..  229  (13). 

PuriH)S«»  of  ti>achors'  collogo.  N.  Dak.,  14(K). 


Qualiilcations,  of  coimty  sunerinU*ndont,  Ark.,  120; 
Minn.,  139;  of  city  superintendent,  Vt.,  265',  ojf 
deputy  sup<'rint<mdenl,  Utah.,  104;  of  principals 
(see  Principals,  qualifications);  of  school  commis- 
sioner, Mica.,  D  216;  of  school  committees,  N.  (\, 
148;  of  school  triLsU'os,  Tox..  2»i3;  of  state  agricul- 
tural t>oard,  Nov..  1421;  of  statt^  siiperinti^ndent , 
N.  Dak.,  90;  S.  Dak..  UK);  of  superintendent  of 
schools  fur  the  deaf,  Mich..  ir»3(i;  of  teai'hers.  N. 
Y..  229  (10)  i9ce  aho  Teachers,  qualifications); 
of  teachers  of  the  hiiud,  Ark..  I.')47;  of  teachers  of 
the  deaf.  Ark.,  X'^l;  of  voters,  29(K-313:  Mich.,  297; 
Okla.,  D  302;  S.  Dak..  307;  of  women  voters.  Vt., 
311. 

Quarantine  liue^,  for  live  stock,  Va.,  144«). 

Quarterly  financial  reports,  Colo..  'UfA. 

Questions,  teachers'  examinations.  Str  Tejuhers' 
exaniinatiuiis.  questions. 

Qiiormii.  of  a  ^(•llo<^I  bounl.  Tomi..  J.V.*. 

R. 

Kuilror.'l   roiTipaiiit'S   \o   niaki-   n-iiiriis   of   ta\al»le 

jtroiMTly.  Ca..  D  u\\\. 
Kaiik  of  professor  of  military  -^tirm-e,  Vt..  14S7. 
lialo  of  intt-rfst.  on  Uoinls.  Kans.,  .">»>1;  X.  J.,  .')7.s: 

N.  Dak  .r.sl;  W  a.sh.,U)J;  on  sale  con  trad  s,  Xohr., 

Kale  of  tax  levy  for  schools,  \V.  Va.,  4s'i). 

licadini^  circle.-^  for  teachers,  list  of  ho<jks  for.  W>o., 
7SS. 

Ueadhi^'  of  liihle.  N.  V..  .?;.?^?/oV  Tex,  .?/';-.LV/  \ 

lU^lainalion  of  slate  lands.  Wa^^h..  417.  I 

l{(Hhu<sifi(.a1ion  of  .'^cIkhjI  (listrict-^.  Mont.,  ;{4U. 

l{e<'oditication  of  school  laws.  Wash..  .'>;<.  | 

Kcco^nition  of  teachers'  ccrtiluate.s  ^'ranted  hy  I 
otlier  States.  S<e  TeacluTs' ccrtilicates,  IndofM'-  i 
ment .  ' 

Records,  of  meeting's  of  boar-l  of  examiners,  Midi.. 
i:;'t;  of  scluK»l  l»oard.  Wi.s.,  D  j.si,;  of  .school  di.strict 
examined.  Miim..  220. 

Hecoverv  of  monev  wronfifuUv  converted.  \.  J., 
r)24. 

Kedem^it ion  of  district  l)on«l>.  Iowa.  .'><»4>. 

Uedi^triction.  of  piihlic  sch(K)l.^.  .Ma..  I)  2;  of  fnem- 
Itership  of  .school  connnitlct'.  M;lss.,  210;  of  rate 
of  interest  on  l>on<ls,  Ind.,.V.7. 

Reform  schools.  Sic  I)elinquenl  cliildren.  rcfcjrm 
sch(K)N. 

Itc^cnt^  of  the  riil\cr;>ity  of  Michigan,  a  l.o<ly  cor- 
porate, Mii-h..  27  (4).     " 

lic^M-tcr-d  .-cli(M.)l  honds.  Nel.r.,  42.'). 

KeKi-^tr.i.iun  of  voters.  \V:isli..  274. 

Ret,Milati(»ii,  as  to  schiK)!  maiia^jement .  N.  V..  I)  sl\ 
for  health  of  jMipils.  III.,  .^.H>-A^^:  N.  C.  .U^-i^'^: 
N.  '^  ..  .■f.^4-,;(-i'r.v  Ta..  , f,%-ie.v;  of  distribution  of 
foP  st  re-erv'c  fiin<l,  W  yo..  ;W2;  of  n  vest  ment  of  » 


Of  pupfl^s  as- 


school  fbnds,  417-488;  of  public  sdioolt,  Ind. ,  D  la; 
of  publication  of  docomeDts,  Pa..  97;  of  sdiool 
control,  Cal.,  D  5;  reguding  health,  1106-1135. 

Relations  of  supedntendent  to  teachers.  Ores.,  156. 

Relatives  withiA  tlilfd  degree  must  noC  be  m>- 
polnted.  Okla.,  43. 

Release  or  sureties,  Ohio.  23& 

Relief,  of  sufferers  from  lire,  Ohio,  37. 

Religion,  moralitv  and  knowledge  necessary  to  good 
government,  Mich..  27  (1). 

Religious  garb,  prohibited,  N.  Y.,  D  87, 880. 

Religious  instruction,  reading  BiUe  at  opening 
school  constitutional,  Ky.,  D 1174;  Tex.,  D  1175. 

Religious  organizations,  use  of  schoolhouseB  denied 
to,  during  term.  Ind.,  D  681. 

Remedies,  provided  by  law,  in  ( 
signment,  N.  J.,  D  31. 

Remedy,  for  review  of  proceedings,  Iowa,  D  16. 

Remission  of  fines,  Va.,  271. 

Removal,  of  denominational  limitations,  W.  Va., 
1512;  of  members  of  county  board,  Tenn.,  165;  of 
members  of  parish  board,  La.,  D  206;  of  superin- 
tendent, N.  Y.,  D  88. 

Renewals  of  teachers'  certificates,  Iowa,  D  180. 
8e€  also  Teachers'  certificates,  renewal. 

Rental  on  school  lands,  Nebr.,  380. 

Rental  plan  for  the  payment  of  construction  of 
schoomoiiaes,  Okla.,  654. 

Reorganisation,  of  board  of  education.  N.  Ifex.,  32; 
of  school  supervision,  Nev.,  29;  of  adiool  system, 
Wis.,  284. 

Repaini,  of  school  buUdlngs,  N.  Y.,  229  (7);  of  school- 
house^  defrayed  from   building  fUnd,  lU.,  62S. 

Repairs  and  equipment  of  scnoolhouses,  Ky., 
i5C35. 

Repeal,  of  law,  Tenn.,  357;  of  statute  by  Implfc^ 
tfon,  Ga.,  D  11;  111.,  D  626. 

Report,  financial  and  statistical,  required,  N.  Dak., 
91;  of  citv  treasurer,  N.  Dak.,  52?:  of  findings  of 
eonunission,  Ky.,  20;  of  total  number  of  children, 
Cal.,  <')4;  on  permanent  school  fund  tninted,  Vt., 
436. 

Reports,  annual,  must  be  submitted,  S.  C.  251; 
annual,  of  townclerks,  Wis.,  279;  of  county  otBoen. 
to  be  handed  in  withhi  thirty  days,  N.  C,  149; 
of  district  officials  to  state  superintendent.  N. 
C,  2:^:  of  state  officers,  niunber  fixed.  Conn..  6(i: 
on  pnplls  not  lil>elons  per  se.  N.  Y.,  D  233;  re- 
qnlre«f  from  sul>experiment  stations.  N.  Dak.. 
1432. 

l{<^Ixxsitories.  for  s<'hool  moneys,  Minn.,  .VJI. 

Ropnisentalion.  of  eflucatioual  intere.sUs.  Cal..  •:^. 

Kequirement  of  church  meml)ershlp  removed.  Me.. 

Requirements  to  secure  state  aid,  Wis..  41W. 
Ite<iuisition  of  .s<:hool  )K)ar(l  to  levy  tax,  Tex..  D  r*.4. 
Uesorvo  jwrlion  of  tuition  fund,  liui..  t)ii\. 
Ue-sidents,  of  State,  tuition  free.  Utah.  1442;  l\tl.. 

1491:  of  the  .s<'hooI  district.  Pa..  D  49. 
ke.striclions  as  to  contnicts,  Ohio.  242. 
lietiremenl  allowant-es  for  coilejre  profi>ssors.  Lti.. 

877:  M;iss..  .S7,S. 
Retirement  Umrd,  Itah.  S0,'>. 
Retirement  funds.    Ste  Te^u'he.rs'  pensions. 
Returns  of  pro{)erty  by  taxiwyers.  (Ja..  D  id'.». 
Revenue,  for  conunon  .schools.  Utah,  4M. 
Revemie  fund,  transfer  of.  Minn..  424. 
Review,  of  T)roceedinKS  of  school  l>oard.  Iowa.  D  !♦.. 
Reviews  of  legislation.  10. 
Revision  of  st'hool  law,  N.  Dak.,  35. 
Revocation,  of  cluirter  if  lailinK  to  file  certiftr.ite. 

Ohio.  l.VMi:  of  tejuhers'  certificates.  7vi7->tf)7  (*ff 

alio  Te^vhers'  certificates,  revocation). 
Rhode  Island:  9S,  W).  249.  250,  590,  fo7,  iVjK  r;(^. 

72.").  7JH.  74."^,  893.  11<>9,  1490,  1562:  In<iependerK>.' 

r>.iy,  exerci.se.s.  R.  I.,  Il<i9. 
Riphl  of  way  throuph  school  lands.  N.  I>ak..  .'VJ4. 
Riuht  to  teiu'h  l>oth  races  In  private  st^hools.  Kv.. 

1)21. 
Rules,  for  school  Rovormnent,  Iowa.  D  lf>;  Ia\  .  7.1; 

Ala.,  i)  118;  111.,  1)  195:  X.  Y..  229  (4»:  may  W 

reviewable.  lou-a.  D  16;  of  s^x't^irliui  chara(;tef  not 

alloweil.  Vt.,  l.VW. 
Rule.s  and  n'gulatlons  conct'minn  dLsciplim*.   Ill  . 

.K'f*-.ui:  Wis..  .is.i-.MO. 

Rural  school  districts,  appropriation  ftM-  school- 
hous<'S  in,  Ala.,  706. 
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Rural  whools,  betterment  of,  Wis.,  402;  of  the  flnt 
class.  Wis..  492;  of  the  second  class,  Wis..  402, 
state  aid,  Minn.,  468;  for  transportation,  Wis.; 
1020. 

Rural  teaobocB,  efficiency  of.  Ga.,  1906. 

S. 

Safekeeping  of  public  monev,  Wyo.,  BUST. 

Safety  of  the  public,  requiring  certain  health  regu- 
lations, Ohio,  D  41. 

Sakakawea,  statue  to,  N.  Dak.,  606. 

Salaries,  a  percentage  of  school  tax  applied  to,  Oreg., 
656;  educational  institutions,  hesids  of,  reductaig. 
Miss.,  1324;  Janitors  («ee  Janitors,  salaries);  text- 
book commission  (tee  Commission,  text-book, 
salaries). 

Salaries  of  teachers.    See  Teachers'  salaries. 

Salary,  according  to  merit,  N.  Y.,  220  (8);  assistant 
chief  inspector,  workshops  and  factories,  Ohio, 
721;  of  cilv  superintendent.  Me..  207;  Tenn.,  256; 
of  cferk  of  state  board  of  education.  Conn.,  65;  of 
county  boards,  Cal.,  122;  of  county  superintend- 
ent, Cal.,  122;  Fla.,  125;  W.  Va.,  180;  of  division 
superintendent,  Va.,  174;  of  memliers  of  state 


board,  Okla.,  94;  of  professors  of  agricultural  col- 

'  je,  Ohio,   1435;  of  state  officers,   Utah,  105; 

ash.,  100;  of  state  superintendent,  N.  Mex.,  32; 


lege,   Ohio,   1435; 

<v asn.,  i(w;  oisuiv^-  i9i^^Jv«&iii^Aj\«o&<ki  ^-v.  auxij^.f  u^, 
Arit.,  50;  La.,  72;  Me.,  74;  MLss.,  79;  Mont..  81; 
ra..  96;  Utah,  105;  Va.,  107;  Wash.,  100;  of  tax 
assessor,  I^.,  516;  of  teachers,  111.,  SS6-SS8,  D  626; 
of  teachers,  intfeased,  W.  Va.,  64;  of  teachers, 
inliiimum  monthly,  W.  Va.,  277. 

Sale,  of  articles  nianufactun*d  at  Hampton,  Va., 
D  1447;  of  books,  S.  C,  160;  of  property  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  Va.,  1510, 1511;  of  school  lands, 
Kan.s.,  384;  La.,  :«6,  387;  Nebr.,  300;  Tex.,  400; 
of  si'hool  lands,  proceeds  from,  Mich.,  27  (11);  of 
.school  lands  to  actual  settlers,  Tex.,  D  412;  of 
school  property,  Ind..  680;  Va.,  2T2;  of  school 
property  without  vote  of  electois,  Wash.,  535;  of 
state  laiids.  Wash.,  416;  of  surplus  agricultural 
products,  Va.,  D  1447;  of  vegetation  on  school 
lands,  Tex.,  410. 

Sale  contract  of  lands.  Nebr.,  391. 

Saline  lands  and  school  lands,  Nebr.,  391. 

Saloons,  closed  on  election  day,  Iowa,  D  329. 

Salt  spring  lands,  proceeds  from  sale  of,  Mkrh. 
27  (13). 

San  Francisco.  Cal.,  dismissal  of  teachers,  Cal., 
D833. 

Sanitary  arrangements  in  school  buildings.  N.  Y., 
229  (13). 

Sanitation  of  school  buildings,  713-731;  Ind.,  D  714; 
Va.,  727  (4);  maintenance  of  suitable  outbuildings, 
Wis..  731;  relation  to  heating  and  ventilation. 
Pa.,  723. 

Saturday,  not  a  day  unsuited  for  examination, 
N.  Y.,  b  33. 

Schenectady,  free  text-l>ooks,  N.  Y.,  1142;  teachers' 
pensions,  N.  Y.,  885,  887. 

Scholarships,  free,  at  agricultmal  college,  Mass., 
1415a;  in  agricultural  college,  S.C,  1438;  stateedu- 
cational  institutions,  Vt.,  1345;  state  nonnal 
schools,  Ark.,  903;  Ky.,  909;  state  uni^-ersity, 
Tenn.,  1385:  to  normal  schools,  eighth  grade 
graduates.  111.,  1157. 

School,  a  legal,  defined,  Vt.,  486  (4);  for  the  blhid, 
Utah,  1544;  Mo.,  1553;  of  design,  tidtion  fee.  R.  I.. 
1490;  of  forestry,  N.  Dak.,  1430;  of  mines,  created, 
Okla.,  1481;  Va.,  1482;  of  mines  to  encourage 
mineral  Industries,  N.  Dak.,  1480;  of  technology' 
established,  N.  C,  1480;  special  types  of.  16;  to 
which  pupil  Is  assigned.  N!  J.,  D  31. 

School  accommodations  defined,  N.  J.,  30. 

School  age,  children  of.  Wash.,  451;  compulsory, 
Mich.,  1041,  D  1042;  N.  J.,  1054;  defined;  Okla., 
42;  Wis.,  57;  minimum,  Idaho,  103. 

School  and  land  purposes,  reserve  fund  for,  Pa.,  375. 

School  authorities,  discretion  of.  Wis.,  D  56. 

School  board,  appointed  by  judges,  Wis.,  D  287; 
district,  8.  Dak.,  100;  has  discretion,  Iowa,  D  16; 
in  cities  of  the  first  class.  Wis.,  283;  of  a  city,  may 
be  sued,  Ky.,  D  201;  superintendent  presides, 
Okla..  42.  y      ^^ 

School  iHxids.  issued.  S.  Dak.,  100;  registered,  Nebr., 
425.    See  alto  Bonds  and  indebtedness. 


School  oonsos,  940-066;  Idaho,  103;  N.  Oak.,  475; 
enumerators  acents  of  the  city,  Tenn.,  D  46S. 
See  aUo  Census,  school. 

School  dty,  not  a  corporation,  Ind.,  D  107. 

School  oommissioners,  electedf  at  larra.  Vt,  286^ 

School  committee,  closing  a  school,  Mass.,  D  96; 
constituted,  N.  C,  148. 

School  directors,  decision  of,  final.  Pa.,  D  40;  aetoo- 
tionof,  N.Mi's.,  I4fl. 

School  dlscipLiiK],  /5,  l(jti«^UOi&.  ' 

School  districts,  wnsolldatlon  of,  Artjs.,  317;  Qa.. 
322;  corpumte  powi^ni,  y&.,t  275;  created  and 
altered,  N.  Max,,  SJ:  discon Untied,  Arit,,  466; 
deprived  of  Appmiirjatlou  trom  school  fund, 
Mich.,  27  fg^>^  Tor  colored  [leopJe,  Deh,  «Til;  forma- 
tion of,  IdkLlm.  325;  ij^enendcnt,  S.  I>ak,,  100; 
may  be  dtvldctd^  Idaho.  325;  may  borrow  money, 
Mich.,  5(K^:  mar  establish  llhnirle#,  Mich.,  G3<), 
must  not»'i(nc^  |«Mii  laffj,  111.,  D  i^2;  new,  Arix., 
315;  Arix.  i^iv  :^^7:  organiiAtLoo,  B.  Dak.,  100; 
quasi  mil  .  !<^raQter,  Cal.^  D  320;  specld, 

legaUced,  (^nio,  i>  30. 

School  facUiUes,  defined,  N.  J.,  30;  inoountiea,  Ohio, 
240. 

School  fund,  accounts  of,  Va.,  175;  apportionment, 
Utah,  485;  basis  of  apportionment.  Wash..  110; 
conversion  of.  Wash.,  417;  deposits  of,  N.  Dak., 
371;  derived  from  four  sources,  Oa.,  D  551: 
distribution  of,  Oreg.,  15<);  Ind.,  419;  investment 
and  interest,  Mass.,  422;  loan  from.  Wash.,  417; 
regulation  of  Investment,  417-438;  transfer  of, 
Del.,  418;  unexpended,  disposal,  Va.,  487. 

School  gardens,  authorizing  cities  to  establish, 
Ohio,  1187. 

School  holidays.  97.V-983.  See  also  Holidays,  school, 
and  Days  for  sjiecial  obser\'ance. 

School  lands,  assessment  for  taxation  In  cities. 
Wash.,  fitJO;  sale  and  lease,  .383-417. 

School  laws,  amended  and  revised  by  a  commission. 
Pa.,  47;  compiled  by  superintendent,  Oreg.,  46; 
examined,  n*\ised,  and  codified.  Iowa,  14;  gen- 
eral, does  not  repeal  power  to  levy  taxes.  III., 
D  (i26;  printing  authorized.  Conn.,  7. 

School  Ilnraries,  catalogued  and  indexed,  Ind., 
D  l5irK  fm*  to  families  of  the  district,  Cal.,  1514; 
public,  Jtf,  l.-)14-1527;  S.  Dak.,  100;  trustees  of, 
N.  Y.,  229(9). 

School  library,  exercising  authority  over  the 
public  library,  Ind..  D  1515;  ftmd,  Utah,  1525. 

School  management,  by  board  of  directors,  Kans., 
200. 

School  meetings,  200-313;  time  for,  Del.,  202. 

School  monevs,  distribution  of,  N.  J.,  472;  N.  Y. 
473;  must  be  paid  on  board's  order.  III.,  D  080 

School  month,  day,  year.  067-074;  defining.  Wis. 
074;  to  include  legal  holidays,  Cal.,  000. 

School  nurses.    See  Medical  inspection,  nurses. 

School  officers,  pecuniary  interest  in  school  supplies. 

School  physicians,  Minn.,  217.  See  alto  Medical  In- 
spection. 

School  population  and  attendance,  f  5, 047-1067. 

School  population,  basis  of  dlstributkm  of  surplus 
Tenn.,  482. 

School  privileges,  equalized,  N.  H..  470. 

School  property,  not  used  by  school,  subject  to 

taxes,  Va.,  D  370;  transfer  of  unused  buildingB  to 

townships,  N.  J.,  601. 

.     .  .......     ^gg^ 

2» 
L'nooi  uix,  appiopnauou  oi,  i/ei..  ojo;  — ' 
assessment.  La.,  D  442;  per  capita dei 
638;  state,  increased,  Nev.,  29. 

School  term,  at  least  four  months,  N.  Dak.,  476; 
Oreg.,  470;  N.  C,  D  652;  at  least  eight  months, 
Wis.,  492;  fixing  minhnum,  Ariz.,  0^;  increased 
tax  levy  to  extend,  W.  Va.,  672;  increasing  length 
of.  Mo.,  970;  Ohio,  972;  Wis.,  1084:  length  ol, 
Ariz.,  612;  for  prixnary  schools  in  luch.,  27  (9); 
to  be  maintained,  Ind.,  631. 

School  tnistees,  powers  and  duties,  Idaho,  022. 

School  year,  defined,  S.  Dak.,  100;  month,  day,  067- 
074. 

^paratlon 

__  ^ ^^^       , » ---^ itendsscX-. 

Wis.,  712;  approval  by  county  siberintfrTid^^ 
excepted  in  districts  of  10,000  and  over,  ^*^  »»».., 


Schoolhouse  plans,  appropriaUon  for  pre] 
of,  Wis.,  712;  approval  by  coimtYSupenni 
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approval  by  sapcrintcndcnt  of  public  In- 
iction,  Ala.,  706;  Va.,  709;  distribution  to  loca 


711; 

struct] 

authorities,  Tenn..  708. 

Schoolhonses  (see  also  Buildings  and  sites),  built 
by  countv,  Okla.,  D  45  (see  also  Bond  issue); 
construction  of,  Va.,  709;  erection  of  lockups 
within  300  feet  prohibited,  Wis.,  748;  health  of 
pupils,  Va.,  727;  heating  and  ventilation,  Pa., 
723;  Increase  in  maximum  expenditure  for,  N. 
Dak.,  (i07;  license  to  persons  in  charge  of  steam- 
heating  plants.  Me.,  718;  license  to  sell  liquors 
near,  forbidden.  Conn.,  734;  lighting,  heating, 
and  ventilation,  N.  Dak.,  707;  new,  nond  issue 
for,  Del.,  549;  prohibiting  hospitals  near,  Nev., 
741;  sale  of,  Ind.,  680;  sanltetion,  Ind.,  D  714;  use 
of,  during  vacation,  Ind.,  D  681;  use  of,  for  social 
and  educational  purposes.  Wis.,  70!);  use  of  school 
funds  for,  in  Newport,  li.  I.,  689. 

Schooling  of  children,  proper,  N.  H.,  647. 

Schools  and  the  means  of  education  ^all  be  en- 
couraged, N.  C,  D  t)52. 

Schools,  consolidation  of,  984-1020;  dbi(K)ntinuance 
of.  Ind.,  988;  for  prisoners,  N.  J.,  1594;  of  educa- 
tion, 898-921;  white  and  colored  defined,  Okla., 
44. 

Scientific  knowledge  of  mining  and  metallurgy, 
Okla.,  14«1. 

Scope  and  plan  of  the  work,  9. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  certification  of  teachers.  Wash.,  78<». 

Secondary  education,  high  schools  and  academies, 
16,  1213-1272;  special  state  aid,  4aT-507. 

Socondarv  schools  {see  also  High  schooLs);  rweivlng 
state  aid,  494-507. 

Secret  societies,  school.  See  Fratemiti<'s,  high 
school. 

Secretary  of  Ivoard  of  education,  Mich.,  27  (2). 

Sectarian  influences,  fori)idden,  N.  Y.,  b  87. 

Sectarian  instruction,  N.  Y. ,313-^16;  Tex.. 5/<?-^,Y). 

Section  13  in  every  jwrtlon  of  the  state  of  Okla., 
400(5). 

Securities,  investmentof school  funds,  Okla., 400(6). 

Selection,  of  school  dirwtors,  N.  Mex.,  146;  of  school 
lands..  Mont.,  388;  of  state  lands.  Wash.,  417. 

Selectmen  exempted  from  requirement  of  assessing 
taxes.  N.H.,  647. 

Srlf-support  of  the  blind,  occupation  for.  Me., 
1550. 

St'paruto  boards  and  olficcrs  for  wliit*-  anil  colored 
schools,  Okla.,  44. 

."^ci^iratc  .school  div^tricts.  Va..  L'70;  to  i^.Mic  bonds, 
Miss.,  r.42. 

Separate  schools,  for  \\]ii\r  ;iii«I  colorcl  <hil(lr»'n, 
Kaiis..  D  17;  (.)kla..  4l». 

Service  fund,  for  districl  boards.  <  »liio.  '2:m<. 

Service  of  principals  aii<l  ti'achtrs,  N.  Y,'2'^J!\i. 

Sr.^sioMs.  legislative,  tal'le  of.  /'. 

Stltlerrietit,  lutw-fi-n  school  clislricts.  I  tali,  ;i.V):  of 
countv  trea^un-r.  Mo..  r»'2'A. 

Settl.Ts;  actual,  sale  of  lands  to.  Tex..  h-Jll'. 

Short  courses  in  a^ricultun-,  N.  .7.,  lH'.i. 

Sh(»\v<.  lieeuses  of.  Mil.vs.,  'J.'). 

Sinkint:  funds,  common  school,  Ind..  411i;  for  li(^ui- 
danon  of  lionds,  ind.,  r>.'»7:  investment.  ^V.  \a., 
•pO".;  of  >cch(K)l  districts.  S.  Dak..  5JiK  Minn..  .VJl'. 

Sites  and  buildinj:s.  /-;;  in  I'rohibition  district,s. 
7;{J  7}s. 

.'-^itcv;  for  schoolhoiises,  action  of  voters  to  precede 
condemnation.  Mich..  I)  «vh7;  condenniation  in 
cities  of  over  :in.O«M).  Minn.,  usu;  eininenl  domain 
.\ri/..,  «>7<i;  proximity  to  residence's.  Iowa.  1)  t'>Ki- 
.size  in  cori.-.oUdat<(r  .sch«)ol  districts,  Iowa.  »«^2;; 
Springfield,  .Mass.,  removal  ()f  cemetorv  to  pro- 
vi.le.  .M:>.ss..«is».. 

Smallpox.     Sk  \'a<'cination. 

Smith,  K'Imund  Kirbv.  Statue  of.  Statuarv  Hall. 
[  .  S.  Capital.  Fla.,  l"2<>7. 

Sororiti<'s.    Stc  Fraternities. 

Sources  of  school  fund.  (ia..  T>  .*wl. 

SolTM  ('Mfnl.INA:    l.VK.  l.V.t.   HW).  SA,  iiO*..   D  X,J,  'Mh. 

.V)l.  .V.il.  .V.rj.  u-.s.  (,.w.  (i».(i.  v.M.   11)71'.   I(i7.S.   I13."». 

D  n:i«..  121,1.  M;is.  i  i.w.  i  k'),  i:.2;l 

SoiTU  i).vK()TK:  ino.  2.VJ.  2.>i.  J.Vt.  2.>',.  Mi7.  4n.'>.  4n<i. 
i07.  J(>^.  4;i4.  .V2<>.  'Mi.  71)0.  74-b  74."),  yvj.  li:,2,  b-}42. 
VMA.   ]  \U).   1M)1.  ir,<)2. 

Southern  Illinois  Nonnal  rni\ersitv,  i)0\ver  to  con- 
fer .le-rees.  111..  M3. 

Sp4'<aal  coui\ty  tax  levy.  Mont..  «V44. 


Special  legislation.  Wis.,  D  288. 

Special  observance,  days  for.  IIK^-IISS 

Spedal  school  district,  formatloa  of,  N.  Dak.,  347: 
legaUxod,  Ohio.  D  39.  tax,  Arix.,  611, 612. 

Special  school  tax,  authorised,  Ind.,  550;  local,  Tex.. 
663. 

Special  state  aid,  for  elementary  edacatkm.  463-492; 
for  rural  schools  of  the  first  class.  Wis.,  462;  for  sec- 
ondary education.  493-507. 

Special  tax  districts,  enlargement,  N.  C,  Gsa 

Special  tax  levy.  Tenn.,  661;  S.  C.  650;  Tex..  D  664. 

Special  teachers,  not  on  merit  list.  N.  Y..  229  (9); 
certificates.  Vt..  790,  791,  804:  certificates  {see  also 
Teachers'  certificates,  special). 

Springfield.  Mass.,  transfer  of  cemetery  property  for 
school  purposes.  Mass.,  686. 

Stairways,  fireproof,  N.  Y..  229  (13). 

Standara  of  instruction,  approved,  Wis.,  506. 

Standards,  of  schools  investigated.  Wash..  112. 

State  aid  for  eJementary  schools,  Vt.  486  (2):  for 
graded  schools.  Wis..  491;  ka  libraries  in  ninl 
schools,  Va.,  1526;  for  niral  schools.  Minn..  468;  far 
rural  schools,  conditions,  Wis.,  492;  for  school  su- 
pervision. Me.,  466;  for  seoondaiy  schoob.  404-507; 
for  support  of  schools.  Conn.,  458.  450,  460;  Fla., 
462.  m:  limit  of,  Wis.,  507;  to  weak  school  dis- 
tricts. W.  Va..  54.    See  also  .\ld.  sUte. 

State  board,  of  agriculture.  Mich..  27  (7J;  Cola.  1403: 
of  control.  Fla.,  D  10;  of  education.  Mich..  27  (6); 
created*.  W.  Va.,  54;  of  educaUon  shall  cany  oat 

E revisions.  Md.,  D  75;  of  finance.  Wash..  437:  of 
ealth  (see  Board  of  health,  sUte);  of  higher 

education.  Wash..  110;  of  visitors.  Minn., 78. 
State  boards  and  their  officers,  58-ll.'>. 
State  bonds  in  fitvor  of  board  of  educaUon  inviolate 

Ky.,  D  1398. 
State  certificates,  for  countv  superintendents,  Iowa, 

D  130;  minimum  salary  for  holders  of.  N.  C,  777; 

recognition  in  other  States,  Wis.,  796. 
State  commissioner  of  horticulture.  Wash.,  1448. 
State  d^artments  of  education,  jurisdiction,  N.  Y. 

State  finance  and  support  of  school,  i4, 363-507. 
State  Inspectors  of  nealth.    See  Board  of  health 

state. 
State  library  commission,  N.  Dak.,  1519. 

State  militia,  regiilations  applying  to,  Vt,  1487. 
State   nornml   school.   Mich.,   27   (10);  Ky.,    1.197; 

Nnti^hitoehes  La.,  prohibiting  sale  of  liquors  near. 

La..  7;«). 
StatP   Nonnal    I'niversity.   Illinois,  cuntract  with 

state  lK)urd  as  to  emnlovment  of  teachers  in  j^nv.- 

tier  s^'hool.s.  void.  111..  I)  83.'i. 
State  s<-htK)l  fund.  111..  440. 
State  school  lands.  3.W417:  as.scjisraent  by  cities  ft-r 

lo<-al  improvements.  Wash..  tVW. 
State  school  of  a^'ricnltnre,  N.  Y.,  142»;.  14>*7.  142^. 
State  s<^lu)ol  tax.  incn*asetl,  Nov.,  29;  insufficient. 

may  l>esu{)plemented  by  special  tax.N.C.  iw;':; 

levy.  Nebr.,  444:  Fhu.  ta 
State   su|)erintendcni  of  public   instruction.    Srf 

SufK'nntentlent  of  pul)lic  instniction.  .suile. 
State  taxation  for  a'hool  pnriHWV.  4;f.*-4.'2. 
Stale  universitie.s.    Ser  iJniversities,  statl^ 
Statement,  annual,  of  receints  and  dii;t»ursemeMs 

Nil..  17<i;  sworn,  of  exix^naiture.  Vt.,  4sii  (;{). 
Stationery.  supplie<i,  N.  Y.,  229  (1). 
Statistics',  printe<l  annually.  Tenn.,  101. 
Slutute  provisions,  inaupliVable,  Kans.,  D  bv 
Statutory  authority,  ansence  of,  Kans..  I>  IK. 
Stenopra'phers,  in stalesuperinlendenfs  office,  \\  c^  . 

11.-.. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  child  latwr  and  compulsory  att^nd- 

anco,  Mo..  KMy. 
St<K-k  fj'^'din;:.  tnupht,  Okla.,  42. 
Street  railways,  required  to  transport  school  cbi;- 

dron  at  half  rates,  Mass.,  I)  m\,  I)  997,  1>  99s. 
Study,  coniparatiyo,  of  school  systems.  Ky.,  20. 
Study  room ,  floor  snatv,  N.  Y.,'229  (13). 
Sulxflslricts.  .st>hool,  Ky.,  13.3. 
Subexperiment  stations,  report  to  president  of  itjl- 

lepe.  N.  Dak.,  MiK. 
Su]>j(Ht-mattcr  of  instruction,  ll.Vi-llK.1. 
Substanct^  found  on  school  lan<ls.  value  of,  Tex. 

411). 
Sum  to  i>e  niised  for.s<.*hool  pun^ost«  ftxerl  by  ixord 

ofestimatos.X.  J.,52,'>. 
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Summer  schools,  Institutes,  9Q8r%4&,  Vs.,  107;  nor- 
mal, establishment,  Idaho,  033. 

Superintendent,  a  member  of  state  board.  Wash., 
110;  authorized  to  compile  school  laws,  Oreg.,  46; 
election  of,  duties  and  powers,  Mich,.  27  (2);  dep- 
uty, Nev. ,  29.  See  also  Superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  state. 

Superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  Wis.,  712;  aid 
to  industrial  education,  Okla.,  1291  (3);  state,  ex- 
amination questions,  Miss.,  D  772;  state,  school- 
house  plans,  Ala.,  70G;  N.  Dak.,  707;  Va.,  709; 
state,  teachers'  certincates,  Nebr.,  821;  Wis.,  796; 
Wyo.,  788. 

Superintendent  of  repairs,  N.  Y.,  229  (2). 

Superintendent  of  schools,  city,  N.  V..  229  (5); 
county,  teachers'  institutes,  compensation  for  at- 
tending, Ohio,  866;  pensions,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
897  (13);  pensions,  N.  J. . 881;  pensions,  N.  Y., 885, 
'887,  888;  recognition  of  cortiQcates  sranted  by. 
Wash.,  793;  president  of  school  l>oard,  Okla.,  42: 
teachers'  certificates.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  D 
775;  Wash.,  784;  term,  Mo.,  843. 

Superintendent  of  schools,  count>%  liability  for  ille- 
^  warrants,  Ariz.,  854;  a  county  oflloer,  Cal..  D 
186;  penalty  for  violation  of  examination  rules, 
Aris.,  763;  school  census,  Mont.,  956;  schoolhouse 
construction,  N.  Dak.,  707;  to  aot  as  parish  treas- 
urer, La.,  515;  to  certifv,  Minn.,  46K;  schoolhouse 
C'  13,  Wash.,  711;  teachers'  certificates,  Vt,  783; 
■hers'  certificates,  revocation,  Ind..  D  797; 
Kans.,  789;  Wyo.,  788;  to  withhold  funds  In  cer- 
tain districts.  N.  Dak. ,  961 . 

Supervising  principal,  Ariz.,  183. 

Supervision,  of  elementary  education,  W,  oflnstruc- 
tion,  Okla..  42. 

Supervisors,  board  of,  Mlch„  135. 

Supplies,  furnished,  Iowa,  (iO. 

Supplies  and  tcxt^boolcs,  112«>-1154. 

Support,  of  county  high  schools,  Ky.,  IXi;  of  insti- 
tute for  the  deaf.  Ark.,  1532:  of  iiustitutions  for 
defectives,  Ark.,  62;  of  libraries,  Mich..  27(14);  of 
public  schools.  La..  636;  of  schools,  state  aid  for. 
Conn.,  458,  459,  460;  11a.,  462,  4f;3. 

Supreme  court  decisions,  federal  and  state,  £99-344. 

Sureties  of  treasurer,  Ohio,  238. 

Surety  companies,  bonds  for  school  treasurer,  Minn., 
218;  required  to  indorse  bonds.  Pa..  .'i87. 

Surplus  In  state  treasury,  disposition  of,  Temi.,  482. 

Surrender  of  land  contracts,  N.  Dak.,  394, 395. 

Survey,  of  mineral  bearing  school  lands,  Tex.,  411; 
of  state  lands.  Wash.,  417. 

Suspension,  of  pupils,  N.  Y.,  229  (5);  of  teacheis, 
nTy..  229  (5): 

Suspension  and  expulsion  of  pupils,  1 103-1105. 

Sustenance  of  common  school  system.  Ky.,  D  1308. 

Swamp-land  fund,  transfer  of,  Minn.,  424. 

Swamp  lands,  sale  of,  Ind.,  419.  . 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  bond  Issue  for  high  school  build- 
ings, N.  Y.,  1253. 

System,  of  accounting,  uniform,  N.  Dak..  36;  of 
common  schools.  Pa.,  248;  Cal.,  D  542;  of  educa- 
tion, uniform,  S.  Dak.,  100;  of  frR*^  public  schools, 
Okla.,  42;  Idaho,  193;  111.,  623;  of  government  of 
Toledo  University,  Ohio,  D  38;  of  primary  schools 
hi  Mich.,  27  (9);  of  public  schools,  uniform.  Term., 
50;  ofschool  supervision,  Nev.,  29;  of  state  normal 
schools,  Ky.,  D  1398. 

T, 

Tax,  school,  increased,  Nev.,  29. 

Tax  levy,  annual,  id,  S.  C,  fifiO;  by  dJsti**t 

or  counties,  Ga.,  Tils  aS  editcaii&n,  powers 

and  duties,  Va.,  iuldi(m  and  sujtplv  fund, 

W.  Va.,  671;  city  i  .]i*inct!i.  Wis.,  ti'73;  city 

schools,   increasii       '■    Lximma,    Utah,   6&&;   de- 

emdent  and  deliiiqiKnt  chJJdren,  lowa^  imi; 
gh  schools.  oouTiiv,  Ksktis-r  1234,  1235;  for  con- 
struction of  schixrj  ^iiildin^.  A  Hi;.,  tSll;  for 
municipal  purposes,  Tenn..  2^:  tor  public  ita- 
struction,  Fla.,  I>  Hi  7;  tbr  sehixii  purpoeea,  N. 
Mex.,  32;  Wash.,  27  U  for  sthotil  sIXk  Kw.  D  tm: 
high  schools,  mi  ^'^  '     h 

schools,  township,  Ohio.  1256;  Joint  districts, 
equalization,  Wis.,  675;  objections  to  manner  of, 
111..  D  625;  only  for  educational  and  building  pur- 
poses, 111.,  D  628;  per  capita,  Oieg.,  056;  play 


oounds,  Boston,  Mass.,  1197b;  Oreg..  1199  f6); 
wis.,  1200;  primary  schools,  to  providesix  months' 
term,  W.  va.,  672;  public  schools,  increasing 
maximum,  Va.,  666;  sanitarv  outbuildings.  Wis., 
731;  school  term,  extension  of.  W.  Va.,  672;  special, 
transportation  not  payable  nom,  Ind.,  989;  state 
university,  Idaho,  1312;  Minn.,  1375;  Mioh.,  1320; 
Nebr.,  D  1330;  to  install  a  heating  plant.  111., 
D  628;  to  support  universities,  Ohio.,  653:  trade 
schools.  Wis.,  1298;  treasurer's  bond,  to  include 
fee  for,  Wis.,  674;  union  schools,  districts,  special. 
Wash.,  670. 

Tax  lists,  form  of,  N.  C,  640. 

Tax  on  gifts,  bequests,  and  legacies,  Okla.,  446. 

Tax  upon  dogs,  Mich..  517. 

Taxation,  by  State  for  school  purposes,  438-452; 
exemption  from,  Vt.,  450;  for  scnool  purposes, 
local,  611-D  664;  N.  Y.,  229  (12);  Utah.  4^;  Wash., 
451;  Wvo.,  289:  in  village  districts.  N.  n.,  646;  of 

Subllo  lands,  Nebr..  391;  ofschool  district,  limi- 
ition  removal.  Mien.,  640;  ofschool  property  not 
used  by  school,  Va.,  D  379. 

Taxes,  for  schools  determined  by  board.  Tex., 
D  664;  imposed  for  educational  purposes,  Ky., 
1396;  overpayment  of,  W.  Va.,  452;  paid  for  high 
schools  unoonstitutionaL  Nebr.,  D  368;  paid 
without  protest.  111.,  D  626. 

Taxpayers,  qualifications  for  voting,  Oreg.,  D  303. 

Teachers,  compulsory  retirement,  Utah,  895  (12); 
N.  Y.,  883  (1  and  4). 

Teachers,  free  to  attend  institute,  Idaho,  193;  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary'  schools,  14;  not  to  act  as 
ai^nts,  La.,  23;  not  to  sell  supplies,  La.,  23;  num- 
ber of,  basis  of  apportionment  of  school  moneys, 
Nev.,  29;  of  the  deaf,  qualifications,  Mich.,  1536; 

Erofcsslonal  training,  898-921;  qualifications.  Ind., 
S7;  Kans.,  816,  im;  Mich..  WO;  Oreg.,  156;  age. 
Wash.,  757;  experience,  Idaho,  809;  moral  char- 
acter,  KaiLs.,  816;  practice  .schools    111.,  D  83.'i. 

Teachers  and  assistants,  Minn.,  468. 

Teachers'  appointment  and  dismissal,  14. 

TeachcfH'  cc-ftlfioates,  IntL,  ASS-S^s:  Ath.,  4M;  S, 
Uak..  100:  continuance,  vt.,  ^WIS.  diploma,  ^gii- 
ciilturij  and  mechMiical  oolle^a,  Oklii.^  1291  (10); 
dl plo I [laj  approved  iiistltutlop;!^  La.,  Bl^;  dtplOTTia, 
an  pi  roved  libit  t(iiUoii,%  Xebr,,  fe21;  Md.,  810; 
diploma,  po8t(TsdHato,  Imi.,  D  SN:  dlpjorna, 
si&Ui  nonnal  $choti\f  .\tit.^  Tf^l;  diplDtnii,  state 
ikJTmal  srfiml.  Ark.,  003:  cllplomaiTcxaa  Iiidtift- 
Irlann^llttitonnJ  Tollc'pe,  etc.,  Tejc,,*{23:  diploma, 
W  fifl  t  \'  If  [diiia  V  n|  v**rsl  ly ,  ^V .  V  a. ,  K2fl :  *;kTn  en  tary 
aprlculture,  ^"xauiinatlon.^,  Okla^j  1291  (S>;  fi**^^ 
low  El,  7ii7:  l^vs,  applicant!;  from  other  St»U'«, 
Arli.,  Ifi2;  Lndoraenkent,  tow  a*  798;  K*  C,  778; 
Mich.  799;  Okla.,  e03;  Vt.,i«M;  Wla.,7Hft'  klndcr- 
gBTtfn  and  prtinary  tejich^nt,  Vt*^  Ttil:  klnilpj> 
E^riea  tf'rK^hprs,Tex.,llr2:  J^iDdcrparl^ti train (nj?- 
school  Eradiiflt<3,  Wis,.  7%>  TWl;  Ufi-,  AU,,  7WJ; 
Iml..  D  SN;  Vt.,  783;  Wash.,  7S1>  TKo:  inlDiTnum 
apn  n}r  grant Ing,  Wash,,  757;  normal  schools  &p- 
provTid ,  grmJ  uat<^  of ^  I  n  d . ,  0(22;  normal  schools,  f*x- 
nitiiniiftinii  of  sfthSi-nLs.  Ky..  '.ft>!>:  nijriiLnl  srtUMik, 

university  diplomas,  808-828;  pensions  to  holders, 
K.  I.,  8»3;  permanent,  New  York  City.  N.  Y.,  D 
775;  ph3rsics,  examination  in,  Miss.,  771;  primary 
teachers,  Vt.,  791;  renewal,  Ala.,  750;  Ohio,  779; 
Okla..  942:  Vt.,  790;  Wash.,  806- Wis.,  807; 
repealed,  Iowa,  D  130:  revocation,  Ind.,  D  797; 
Mich.,  800,  820;  Mont.,  801:  N.  Dak.,  802;  Okla., 
803;  salary  not  payable  without,  Ariz.,  854;  N. 
Dak..  851;  Seattle.  Wash.,  786;  special  teachers, 
Vt.,  790,  791,  804;  Wis.,  796;  state,  Kans.,  816;  N. 
C.  777,778;  Wash.,  787:  state,  issue  upon  burning 
of  local  records,  MLss.,770;  .summer  scnool  courses, 
N.  J.,  aw;  temporaiy,  Kans.,  789;  Mont.,  801; 
Utah,  824;  Vt..  792;  Wash.,  793,  794;  universities 
and  colleges  of  State,  degrees,  Mich.,  820;  validity, 
Idaho,  764:  Kans.,  768;  Okla.,  803;  W.  Va.,  826; 
validity,  indorsement,  registration,  revocation, 
797-807. 

Teachers'  Ckrilege,  recognition  of  diplomas.  La.,  818. 

Teachers'  collegi>s,  purpose  of,  N.  Dak.,  1400;  and 
normal  schools,  1»5-1401. 

Teachers'  contracts,  appointment,  dismissal,  830- 
853;  Wash.,  1018;  county  board  of  cdxxcsjssswx. 
Ala.,  830,  D  831;  eventog  schools,  D  849-.  '^^^'^^ 
In  writing,  Ind.,  D  836;  D  837;  revocattof^v  ,  ^ 
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Teachers'  dismisnl,  CaL,  D  832.  D  833;  lU.,  874  (14), 
D  875;  Hd^  D  839;  Mich..  D  1842;  N.  C,  860; 
N.  Y.,  845,  D  846,  D  847,  D  848. 

Teachers'  education,  I4.  See  a2«o  Normal  schools 
and  Certiflcates. 

Teachers'  employinent  and  contract,  IjL  830-863; 
contracts  with  oountr  board,  Ala.,  880,  D  831; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  D  833;  state  agencies,  Mass., 
840:  Mich.,  841. 

Teacoers'  evening  schools.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.. 
D849. 

Teachers'  examinations,  board  for  conducting, 
Iowa,  766;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  half  hoUdavs,  N.  Y., 
D  776;  county  high  schools,  Kans.,  1103;  in  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  Okla.,  1281  (5);  exemptiODS, 
Kans.,  816;  Mich.,  820;  Wash.,  787;  fees,  Arb.,  763; 
Iowa,  767;  graduates,  imiversitiee  and  colleges, 
Ohio,  779:  penalty  for  violating  rules,  Aris.,  763; 
physics,  Miss.,  771:  questions,  illegal  use.  Miss., 
D  772;  questions,  illegal  use,  Tex.,  D  781,  D  782; 
renewal  of  certiflcates,  Ohio,  779;  students,  state 
university,  Ky.,  1370;  temi)orary  certiflcates,  Vt., 
792. 

Teachers'  examinations  and  certiflcates,  759-796. 

Teachers'  institutes,  annual  in  each  county,  Ind., 
935;  apportionment  funds,  Arii..  928,  929;  certifi- 
cates. Okla.,  942;  city  schools,  Wash.,  946;  credit 
for  attending,  Ind.,  857  (1);  lorneycnes.  Ark.,  930; 
joint,  Mont,  937;  ITtah,  944:  payment  for  attend- 
ing, Ohio,  866,  D  807;  provided  for,  Tex.,  166;  state 
governing  board.Utan,  944;  time  of  holding,  Nebr., 
938;  Pa.,  943;  traveling  exj)ens(>s  of  teachers,  Fla., 
932. 

Teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools,  928-046. 

Teachers'  licenses,  Ind.,  SS9-34J. 

Teachers'  pensions,  872-897;  local,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
886;  Baltimore.  Md.,  877a;  Boston.  Miiss.,  880; 
Charleston,  8.  C.  894;  Chicago.  lU.,  873,  874, 
D  875;  Ebnira,  N.  Y.,.883:  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
876;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  897:  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
884;  8ehenectady,N. Y., 88,'>, 887;  Waterv'leit,N. Y.. 
888;  general.  Conn..  872;  Md..  877b;  Mass..  879; 
N.  jT,  881,  882;  Ohio,  D  889,  I>  890,  D  891;  Pa., 
892;  R.  I..  893;  Utah.  895;  Va.,  89«i. 

Teachers'  professional  training  («rr  also  Normal 
schools,  and  Teachers'  training  schools);  agricul- 
ture. Mass.,  910;  creating  system  of  nonmal-sehool 
Instruction,  Tnd.,  1»22;  manual  training.  N.  Dak., 
915;  state,  aid  to  Ceorse  Pealwlv  College  for 
Teafhers.  'IVnn.,  W>8b. 

Teachers'  salario.s.  srA -S70:  Pa.,  5.i'.-.1  >'.sv  \V.  Va.. 
277:  1)0.1..  •il.');  coiitrart.s.  writlen.  rPcovJ.TaMeonlv 
niKier,  Ind..  I>  x,'<i>.  i^  S37;  dnrin^j  epidemics.  K. 
M<'x..  S;")'.*;  forfeit  of.  for  ase  of  ^'Ii^'ious  dre,ss,  N. 
v..  I)  SU):  Tiiaximuin.  N.  Mox..  s.">0;  iniiiimuin, 
Tnd..  S.',7:  M<1..  N.'ws:  V;i.,  .vn»;  New  York  City.  N. 
v..  1)  sol:  ininiTnnni  for  lioldt-rs  of  .state,  wrtlfl- 
ca1e-<.  N.  ('..  777;  payable  only  to  holders  of  cer- 
tificiifi's  for  full  tenn.  .\ri/..."s.')4:  proportion  of 
fluids  applicable  to.  Cal..  s.m;  salary  comniis.sion 
c:in  not  lix.  Pa..  I)S70:  stat<' ai<i  tow'ard  payment 
of  niinirnmn,  Ohio.  s«»7. 

Tc:uhers'  tenun-.  Cal..  D  KC:  111..  S74  (14):  Ohio, 
l>  .H.'rJ:  Wis..  v.>7  (ID;  ])ennanent.  New  Orleans, 
l.a..  Jvis;  ^x)sition  vacated  by  niarriape.  T.a.,  s.'iK. 

Trarhers'  training.  ai»propriaiion  for.  N.  C.,  148; 
profes'^ional,  I4. 

Te;uhers'  fralnhni  departnieiiiN.  ]iij:h  .s<*hools.  Ind., 
<r>J;  high  .schools,  Nebr. ,irj:i:hi^h  schools.  Va..<»2r.. 

Te;ichers'  training  schools,  certllicates  ui)on  diplo- 
mas, l>a.,  MS;  kinder>:arten.  certlficales  to  j;r.ui- 
uates  of,  Wis.,  7'.».'.:  linnted  teachers'  examina- 
tions to  pradnates  of.  Oldo.  770. 

Teclmlcal  and  Industrial  Sfh(K)ls,  1'». 

Technical  education,  aiiled.  Ala.,  148M;  higher,  l.v.i.v 
14S7;   fund.  .M:iss.,  42-J. 

Technical  objections  to  manner  of  tax  lew,  111..  1> 
»»2."). 

TfK'hnlCiil  scho<»ls.  niLsr't'llancous,  14S.S-1490. 

Technical  training,  elonionf.irv,  117<V-llsl. 

T(H;hnology,  school  of.  established.  N.  C.  Mso. 

Teni|»*'rance  instruction.  Srr  Physiology  and  hy- 
»riene,  ten»jK»rance  instniction. 

'l>TiiIK)rary  wrtllicates.  See  Teachers'  certllicates, 
ten  library. 
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b:  fi0pMXLia8,UI,164,l«B.986.a 
250,  D  260, 308.  D  488,  SM,  «1^  708, 74fi^  D  747, 7M, 
1074,  1075,  1137,  Uffi,  IMiTlStti,  1441,  1478,  14M. 
1506,1608. 


Tennra  of  oflloe,  of  saperintBuknt,  Mkh..  37  (2); 
Mo.,223;  ofto«Aifln,^.J.,844(awclso'lWdi0rs' 
tenure). 

Term,  of  ofBoe,  of  school  suiMrintandHitB,  N.  Mtx.. 
32;  of  school,  at  least  four  montha,  Midi.,  27  (9); 
N.  Dak.,  475;  Orag.,479;  N.C.,D6a2;  to  be  main- 
tained, Ind.,  681;  of  adiool  oommlsiiloneri,  Vt,, 
267;  of  teachers'  service,  N.  J.,  344. 

Term  ''colored  children,"  defined,  OUa.,  42. 

Territory,  adjacent,  attadMd  to  sdiool  district.  N. 
Dak.,  346;  annexed,  tmatet  of  property,  Onlo, 
340;  embractaig  parts  of  differant  ooanties,  Tex., 
D300. 

Test,  no  denomlnatlooal,  imposed  on  trastees, 
teachers,  and  students.  Conn.,  14M. 

Texas:  1G2. 166, 261, 2fi3, 263.  D  800,  D  353,  D  354,  D 
377,  400,  410,  411,  D  412,  448,  530,  805,  996,  D  807, 
662,  663,  D  664,  D  781,  D  782,  823, 063,  D  1102, 1153, 
D  1175, 1178, 1192, 1474,  S19StO. 

Texas  Industrial  Institute  and  College  Ibr  the  Edu- 
cation of  White  Oiils  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
validating  diplomas,  Tex.,  823. 

Text-books,  Aris.,  1126;  Mo.,  D  1133;  S.  C,  1135; 
Wis.,  D  1139;  change  of,  Va.,  lOS;  contracts,  Ind. 
1120;  W.  Va.,  D  1138;  county  onllbrmity.  Mo., 
1147;  Wis.,  1154;  depositories,  Ind.,  1128,  1129; 
Kans.,  1130;  S.  C,  D 1136:  depositories,  local 
agents.  Tenn.,  1137;  free,  Il30a-ll43;  Conn.,  189, 
1140;  Mont.,  1148;  N.  Y.,  1142:  state  aid,  Md..  1141; 
ofHcers,  illegalitv  of  sale  by,  Ohio.  1134;  published 
in  the  State  preierre<l,  La.,  73;  state  orpnan  insti- 
tutions, C^..  1568;  state  uniformity  of.  1143-llM: 
Ala.,  1143,  1144,  D  1145;  N.  Max.,  32;  Nov..  1149; 
Okla..  1151;  Tex..  1153;  8.  Dak..  100;  supplied,  N. 
Y.,229(4). 

Text-books  and  supplies,  1126-1154. 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  Issuance  of  certiH- 
cate  on  examination  in,  Ohio,  779. 

Time  for  submission  of  reports,  Wyo.,  2S9. 

Time  of  election  of  school  officers.  Ph.,  304;  Tenn.. 
308;  of  superintendent.  N.  11.,  225. 

Time  of  organisation  of  lioards  of  edncation.  N.  J.. 
226. 

Title  of  school  lands  in  question,  T'lah,  41.1. 

Toledo  Universitv.  Iward  of  directors,  Ohio.  l>  l***!. 

Topography  of  tf>e  work,  13. 

To^^^l  school  coninilttee**,  Conn.,  ISS. 

Towns,  union  of.  Vt.,  2(^5. 

Township,  lK)ards  and  their  olTicers.  I.s2-2S'.>:  high 
.schools,  111.,  320. 

Trade  schools,  state  aid.  Conn.,  1274  (4). 

Training  of  teachers,  i»rofessionaI,  14,  *59H-C*21. 

Training  schools, eountv  and  local. 922-927:  forte.u^h- 
crs,  N.  C  14S;  oertiAcates  to  grafhiates  of.  Ohio. 
770. 

Transfer,  of  children  to  another  school.  Tnd..  .M2; 
of  funds,  coll<»cted  for  abandoned  purifoses.  Ind.. 
513;  of  funds  to  municipalities  for  proniolion  of 
education,  Ohio,  D  24,'<;  of  penitent lar>'  bulldlnj:.^ 
and  lands.  Wvo..  1441);  of  property,  Ohio.  :U0: 
of  pupils,  Tnd.'.  0S7;  N.  V.,  229  (4);  Mo..  1002;  of 
school  fund,  l>el.,  41S;  Minn.,  "424;  Cal..  5lK  of 
.school  propertv.  Tenn.,  l.'W;  of  nnu.<^d  school 
fund.  Ind..  (..'n. 

Tran.sportation  of  puplLs,  9,*i4-1020;  Ind.,  9.S8:  Towa, 
D  990;  Mass.,  SJ^-SU:  Mo.,  1002;  N.  J.,  »V.  Okla.. 
.^•>0:  Wash..  IOI8;  to  adjoining  dLstricts.  N.  J.. 
IWS;  Ohio.  1012,  D  1013;  I'a..  1014;  l)oard  of  e<ln- 
catlon.  unusual  dl.stances,  N.  J.,  D  1009;  ooninion 
schools,  restriction  to,  Me.,  993;  day  and  evening 
schools.  Mass.,  99;'>:  district  funds,  payment  from. 
Ohio,  1010:  high  .schools.  Conn.,  98S;  high  schools. 
<H.scontinuance.  Mass.,  994;  parents,  compensa- 
tion, KaniJ.,  992;  Wis.,  1019;  parents  not  n>- 
qiilnui  of,  N.  TI.,  1005;  special  tax  \o.\y,  not  pav- 
al)le  from,  Ind.,  D  ttS9;  state  aid.  Wis.,  1020: 
street  railways,  half  rates,  Mass.,  D  90f),  D  997,  r> 
9^W;  sp<'eial  rates.  X.  II.,  1004. 

Tniv(>llng  exix-ns^'S,  of  county  siip«»rintendpnf>. 
Minn.,  VMV,  Mont.,  142;  of  members  of  county 
board,  Utah,  167. 
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[PlguKH  in  italiCB  refer  to  pft^es ;  others  to  enActment  namben.] 

r»s,  W[ff.,  1391:  mvdldtiet  cottstltuCiii^  st«te 
col]ee<*  of,  a  df^partmcnt,  Ala,.  ]3flo;  iTi^]U:lfi<% 
LaUttllihiiiji;  t5ulk'(?4-  of,  Wi*j,.  iai»2;  nam*!.  Nev,. 
i'i79;  nDfillahLMty  to  li^timishJiii^ut^  lUciiid^  1360; 
0<jrniJi|  dejiao'liiu'iils,  al^lLsbliitSp  Colo.,  I3ti6; 
Qoniml  dK'^partjnent,  a^ftUot^p  tlo^p  QOtf^;  re^latioQ 
to  Hi&in  boMcl  o|  4^auciLtlO[i.  OkloH,  lat^;  sola 
erf  liquors  Qonr,  Mo,,  T-Whi,  I>  7I01>;  lASt  |nv\\  Nt^br* 
D  1330:  tax  levy,  ititTP^iut.  Mlcfa.,  1320;  tam 
l£vy<  sptxctal,  foiutitiuloniiL  ainiipdmpnt.  Fla>, 
I3l»7;  l*;acbt-fs'  CT'ttllicdltw  ujKJD  diploma.  W.  Va,^ 
S36;  Wli.  7«1;  tn^isiirer,  Ni»br.  1377;  tijiHon,  Ih?e, 
to  voUirmis  of  SL>iknbb-Aiiioricaa  War,  Mimi., 
1374;  Vila:;  )«ijuost  to  I'hivMrNiTv  nf  wuj^oaski, 
3^7;  vLiila  of  ]r|^sbtlvtJ  (vj  i ;  ■  ■  =  ■ "  ■         '         '  ^^17. 

Unlver^ilit'S  and  oollf^gL'^,  di     ■     ■  .   .  right 

of  eminent  domain,  ill.,  67S;  risht  of  students  to 
vote,  D  1198:  societies,  exempting  property  fjram 
taxation,  W.  Va.,  1302;  t«*acfaer8*  oortlfioates, 
validatinfi:  diplomas.  Idaho,  M09;  teadien'  oertiflr 
catos,  vaUdanng  diplomas,  Iowa,  815;  Nebr.,  821; 
Ohio,  779. 

University,  board  of  regents,  election,  Mich.,  27  (3); 
departments  and  schools  of  education,  806-^1; 
extension,  1201-1204;  correspoodeDoe  course,  state 
university.  Wis.,  1203. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Vilas  bequest,  iOT. 

Unorganised  towns,  Vt.,  357. 

United  States  Government  funds  held  subject  to  act 
of  Congress,  8.  C,  376. 

Use  of  school  buildings  for  social  and  educational 
purposes.  Wis.,  706. 

Utah:  103,  104,  105,  167,  168,  169,  264,  310,  355,  378, 
413,  440,  484,  485,  598,  509,  6«15,  755,  824,  885,  944, 
1150,  1160,  1173,  1179,  1263,  1386,  1442,  1443,  1475, 
1524, 1525. 1542, 1543,  1544.  1604,  1616. 

Utica,  N.  v., providing  for  bon<l  issue  to  afford  Are 
protection,  N.  Y.,  606. 

Y. 

Vacancies  In  school  boardi  Ala.,  117;  Iowa,  198; 
N.  J.,227:  Ohio,  240, 241;  Utah,  264. 

Vacation  schools,  authorising  cities  to  establish, 
Ohio,  1187;  Boston,  Mass.,  1197b. 

V^acation  schools  and  playgrounds,  1197-1200. 

Vacations,  use  of  schoolhouses  during,  Ind.,  D  681. 

Vaccination  of  pupils.  Ark.,  D  3,  118,  D  1106;  m., 
D  1108;  Mass.,  1109;  N.  C,  D  1113;  N.  Y.,  D  34, 
D  1112:  Ohio,  D  41. 1115;  Pa.,  D  1117, 1118;  Wis., 
1119;  111.,  SSO^Sti;  N.  C,  Si9-^t4;  N.  Y.,  StJ^SMS, 

Validating  gifts  and  grants,  Mich.,  1502. 

Validity^  teachers'  oertiflcates,  797-807. 

Value,  commercial,  of  substances  found  on  school 
lands,  Tex.,  410. 

Ventilating  system,  in  rural  schools.  Wis.,  492. 

VERMONTr  m,  265,  266,  268,  276,  311,  356,  435,  436, 
460,  486,  502,  531,  783,  790,  791,  792,  804,  806,  918, 
925,  945,  1015,  1016,  1076,  1077,  1161,  1265,  D  1266, 
1344a,  1345,  1444,  1445,  1476,  1487,  1609,  1529,  1530, 
1545,1605. 

Vilas,  Col.  William  F.,  boquest  to  University  of 
Wisconsin.  i67. 

Violation,  of  board's  rules  by  pupils,  Iowa,  D  16; 
of  code,  liquor  selling,  Iowa,  1X829;  of  constitution 
or  dvfl  code,  Oa.,  D  11. 

VmoiNU:  61, 52, 107, 108, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 
176, 177, 178,  269,  270,  271, 272, 273,  358,  359,  D  379, 
487, 488, 503, 532, 533, 534,  (WO,  666, 667, 668, 709, 710, 
727,  853,  896,  919,  926,  964,  1017,  1078,  1070,  1126, 
1180, 1189,  1301, 1346, 1347, 1348, 1387, 1446,  D  1447, 
1477. 1482, 1510,  1511, 1526. 

Visitors,  state  board  of,  Minn.,  78. 

Visits  to  schools  by  county  superintendent.  Ails., 

Vocational  training.    See  Industrial  education. 

Vote,  for  a  relative,  a  punishable  offense,  Okla.,  43: 
of  the  people  authorised  building.  111..  D  628;  of 
the  people  authorised  installing  a  heating  plsint, 
111..  D  ©8:  on  bond  issue.  Minn.,  D  674. 

Voters,  oualifled,  approval  of,  Mass.,  210;  qualiflca- 


commission  allowied,  Va.,  177; 
of  ptfish  sehooThn^,  La..  514:  of  school  district, 
tax  levy  to  inchide  fee  for  bond,  674. 

Truancy,  child  labor,  1021-1067.  See  alto  Attend- 
ance, oompnlsory. 

Truant  offloers.  dal.,  1025;  Kans.,  1033;  Me.,  207; 
Minn.,  217;  N.  Y.,  229  (2):  Oreg.,  1069;  Pa.,  1071; 
Vt.,  267, 268;  Wis.,  1085;  Wyo.,  Wgl;  appointment, 
Kans.,  1083;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1040. 

Truant  schools,  1610-1617;  Del.,  1026;  Mass.,  1612; 
Mo.,  1040;  changing  name  to  "training"  schools, 
Mass.,  1612;St.Xoais,  Mo.,  1040. 

Truants,  Cal.,  1023. 

Trustees,  board  of,  vacancies,  Ala.,  117;  county 
high  school,  Kans.,  132;  district,  to  take  census, 
Arlx.,  183;  number  increased,  elected  by  alumni. 
Conn.,  1494;  olAoers,  teachers,  and  students,  no 
denominational  test.  Conn.,  1494;  of  pennanent 
school  fund,  Vt.,  435  (2). 

Tuition,  none  charged  tot  primary  schools,  Mich., 
27(9). 

Tuition  fees.  Aris.,  984;  Ind.,  612;  Kans.,  991; 
agricultural  college,  Kans.,  1411;  at  school  of  de- 
sign, R.  I.,  1490;  exemptions  from  payment,  Mo., 
1001;  for  transferred  pupils.  Mo.,  1002;  from  non- 
residents, Idaho,  193;  hteihschoob.  111.,  1227;  high 
schools,  Iowa,  D  15;  high  schools,  payment  by 
towns  not  maintaining.  Conn.,  1226;  fees,  hign 
schools,  unconstitutional,  Kans.,  D  1236;  paid  for 
from  school  fund,  N.  C,  148. 

Tuition  fund,  N.  Dak. ,  475.  See  alto  Funds,  tuition. 

Tuition  tax.  reduced,  Ind.,  631. 

Tiilane  University,  recognition  of  diplomas,  La., 
818. 

Tuskcgee  Institute,  examination  of,  Ala.,  1. 

Types,  special,  of  school,  16, 1186-1212. 

V. 

Unclaimed  estates  funds,  Ind.,  419. 

Unconstitutionality  of  high -school  tax,  Nebr., 
D»i8. 

Undertaking,  or  bond,  of  superintendent,  N.  Y., 
229(3). 

Uniform  operation  of  law,  Oa.,  D  323. 

Uniform  schedule  of  salaries,  N.  Y..  229  (8). 

irniformlty,  established  In  contractmg  deots,  N.  C, 
D  583;  in  accounting,  N.  Dak..  36:  of  sjrstem  of 
public  schools,  Tenn.,  60, 164,  208,  D  483;  of  text- 
txwks.  114^1154;  N.Mex.,32;  Okla.,  42;  S.  Dak., 
100;  Wash.,  112;  ofsystem  of  county  government, 
Cal.,  122. 

Union,  of  town  and  school  district,  Vt,  356;  of 
towns  for  school  purposes,  Vt,  285;  Me.,  466; 
school  districts,  Minn.,  520;  special  tax  levies. 
Wash. ,  670.    See  also  Consolidation. 

United  States  Hag,  display.  Cal.,  749;  Ind..  750; 
Kans.,  751,  1165;  Oreg.,  753;  Tenn.,  754;  Utah. 
7,m;  In  school,  749-758. 

Unlt4»d  States  grant,  1450-1479. 

Universal  education,  Wis.,  55. 

Unlvcrsltira,  may  be  supported  by  tax.  Ohio.  653; 
stat<^,  appropriations.  Ala.,  1360;  Fla.,  1308; 
Iowa,  1316;  Orog.,  1341;  Tejm.,  1385:  Wis.,  1303, 
1394:  biological  staUon,  Cal.,  1364;  board  of  re- 
gents, compensation,  Kans..  1317;  board  of 
regents,  Increasing  members  of,  Okla..  1383;  board 
of  regents,  requiring  open  meetings,  Nebr.,  1378; 
board  of  regents,  terms  and  qualifications  of 
members,  Minn..  1373a;  board  of  trustees,  N.  C. 
1380;  board  of  trustees.  appoUitment  of  addi- 
tional member.  Oa.,  1368;  building  bonds.  Idaho, 
1312;  chancellor,  reducing  salary  of,  Miss..  1324; 
corrospondence  courses.  Wis.,  1203;  engineering 
department.  Minn.,  1375;  fumers'  institutes, 
Cal.,  1206;  farmers'  Institutes.  Wyo.,  1212;  fees. 
Utah,  1386;  La..  1371;  forestry  course,  Minn., 
1373;  funds,  Idaho,  1310;  Wash.,  ia'»l;  fOnds. trans- 
fer of.  Wis.,  1355;  granting  corporate  power.  Va., 
1387;  state,  health  laboratory,  N.  Dak.,  1114;  hi- 
demnlfving  Lake  aty.  Fla.,  1309;  investlgathig 
committee,  Ark..  1361;  land  for  Weather  Bureau 
station,  Minn.,  1372;  land  sales,  Ala.,  1357;  lands, 
Okla.,  1382:  lawand  mcdidne,  establishing  depart- 
ments of,  Ky.,  1370;  law,  departmentof,  abolishing 


oters,  qualified,  ap 
tionofMldL,297. 
Voting  far  spcdal  sdiool  taxes,  8.  C,  668 


c 

^V        Warrmn  Is,  dls«mntt>d ,  V  a, .  51 ;  in  dorsed  by  df TisLon 
^M  sup('rliitetid^t3»  Va..  171;  iipoa  8Catc  paid  by 

^M  WASTflNGTON:  63,  Iflfi,  no,  ill ,  nit,  113t  179.  274, 175, 

H  ^4^,  380,  114,  415,  4111.  417.  4^,  42&.  4hh  5»5.  B»l 

^B  IJ(>1,  iln2,  ms,  604,  000,  670,  7U1,  7U.  D  72rt.  757,  7^, 

^m  7^.  7815.  787,  79^,  794,  §0%  !iE25.  e2Q,  916,  955,  983, 

^H  1018.  lOHl,  lOtt^H  D  tOQi^.  D  lOBQ.  1340,  1350,  13^1, 

^M  I36'i.  O  1353.  I3S8. 144^,  147S,  leOG. 

^B  Wat<?r  for  schools.  rlfUit  Ui  5c«t)ri?  Cbrgui^b  ooudniu*^ 

^V         Wut^^rvliet,  N.  v.,  teaehPTs'  pcnsJana,  N.  Y*,  j«8. 
I  WrvEprvttj^,  publlcr.  lacilitflled,  Ln.,  302. 

\Vi:^thprstationobsi4rs"^U*rv,  Mlth..  1417. 
Wtitis,  aru?sl4H,  on  school  Jancli,  S,  Dak*.  407. 
West  Vuirin*riA:  54,  ISO,  27fl,  277,  3ttU  4fi2,  48H,  504> 

COO.  e7i,  (iri.  830,  827,  fl2SH  »71,  D  113«,  12U8,  lawa, 

aw,  1513, 
West  Vlr^nla  Colored  Instltut*,  validating  dJplcK 

trias,  W.  Vel,  a2§. 
Whilman  Colio^,  phEirii*r,  Waah.*  D  1353. 
WCSCOMBm:  55,  Difl,  lU^  ns,  li^i,  270>  2W,  3&1.  282, 

2&1,  »i,  385,  D  m&,  B  287,  D  2K8,  312,  I>  IJLS,  D  SNL, 

"  r  401,  49S,  505,  50<»,  ^7,  (!07p  QOi,  dtw,  Bia,  (TTS, 
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L  Flmu^A  In  ftaJI<?«  refer  to  p«ig«s 


;  otber«  to  enactment  numbers.] 

^  fi74,  (J75.  ?(I2,  TOa,  70*,  705,  712.  729,  730,  nu  748 
76S,  7ft5,  T9fi,  807,  1129,  807.  021,  «37,  966,  074,  i0l9i 

loao,  1085,  low,  ii€o.  U(i4,  ni9.  i>  iim  hm.  ii^a. 

llfil,  1300.  1201,  130*.  laOS,  12f^4. 121 L  I2f'^,  P  1270. 
1293,  12M,  1205,  liOti.  l:i55,  ]3b«,  1300,  131^1.  1^02^ 
im  1304,  1513,  134(i.  loiST,  IW7,  lim,   IMl.  3^»- 

WinoQttiD  Ti^adiers'  AstaoutatloDt  priGtinE  procw^ 

ings  fif.  Wis,,  saft. 
Mrjlhhf^kllDiT  uidot^yB  from  school  districts,  pmaltr 

tor,  Otla.,  372;  slatu  seboo!,  N*  Dak.,  475s 
Wom*^,  notpxcliitlod  from  ^-otiniroQ  tssuoof  boiidst 

Wis..  0  313 J  qualiflcatloas  dt  ichool  #4wtJorjt, 

yumL 

W^urcesl^r,  Mu^,,  con  tnol  of  hmitors  by  school  oot^ 

mietro.  Mass..  71  an. 
Working  D^pltal  forlDdu^trltisofooinmUaioii  brtlKi 

bUnd,  Masa.  15&1. 
Workaliora  and  HbCtMlGe.  diU^f  Inspivtctr  c»f  to  1^ 
G^oolhotiiGE,  Ohio  721. 


spwt )  _  _    __ 

Wyoming:  2»B,  382,  537,  788,  I0S7,  ma*  1371. 
D  135tt,  U49, 14m  1537,  1609. 

Yr^tr,  *rh<aol,    JSef  ^tibool  l^tin  olid  Tenn. 
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The  list  of  82  institutions  included  in  these  tables  is  not  sharply 
defined.  In  general  it  includes,  in  addition  to  fully  organized  state 
and  territorial  universities,  such  other  mstitutions  of  higher  education 
as  are  supported,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  several  States.  It  does  not 
include  state  normal  schools  nor  high  schools.  Of  the  82  institutions 
in  the  list,  51  receive  also  federal  support  under  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1890  and  the  Nelson  amendment  of  1907.  There  are  17  other  insti- 
tutions, not  included  in  the  tables,  which  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these 
congressional  appropriations. 

Table  1  presents  certain  items  respecting  the  student  body  and  the 
teaching  force  of  the  institutions  enumerated.  Table  2  deals  with 
teachers'  salaries  and  with  the  income  of  the  several  institutions,  dis- 
tributed according  to  its  chief  sources.  Table  3  gives  other  fiscal 
items  concerning  which  questions  are  frequently  raised.  The  incom- 
pleteness of  Table  3  is  due  to  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  reports 

furnished  to  this  office. 
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STATISTICS   OF   STATE   UM  IVKKSni  ES. 


Tasle  1. ^Student »  and  tf aching  force  in  siai^  unitiernim 


f  i««&tluti . 


Auburn,  A1ji,,,_, 
Uulversity,  Ala. . . 
Tucson,  Alii,.,... 
Fayellfivilli\  Ark.. 
!ierk6l*»y,  CaJ..^^. 

BouJatir/CoIo, 

Fort  I'olJIiu.  C<sio. . 
GoMeji*€oio> ., 

SlOTTS^  CcMUl*-*,,. 

Dover.  Del........ 

NowiU'k,  Oel....„ 

GDlnKnrllK  FJa... 

Atlanta,  Ga....... 

Dohloos^*  Oft ... . 

Moaoow,  Idaho.... 

Vrb^m,  m 

Bloomln^'ton,  Ind. 

Allies,  Iowa. ...... 


tow  A  Clty>  Iowa . , , 
Lawnxu»T  Ivan^ . . 
ManbHttaat  Kiuis. 
Lexington,  Ky... . 
Baton  Hougi!,  La. 


Orono,  Mo .... 

College  Piirk.  Md.... 

Aiiihcrat,  Massi ... 

Aau  Arbor,  M jcli 

Kost  LanslD^,  Mich.. 

IIu[jgbton,  Mk^h 

MinntiipoMs,  Minn . . . 
ARrieulturoi   Coliegie, 

MUs. 
Aloom,  UUBhi  ..,...., 


University,  Miss. 

Colunlbla^  Mo 

llo^max^t  Mont.. 


Buiic.  Mont..., 
MfssouliiH  Mont.. 
Llocolrit  Kebr... 
H«no>  Skv...  , , , 
Durhjun,  N.  II. 


Now  Brunswick,  N.  J 
AETtcultnnii    Colltsg^, 

N.  Mex. 
AJbuqiwrqiM,  N,  Mex 

Sflcsirro*  N.  Max. 

UhjiCft.  M.  Y.... 

Cbajwl  Tim,  M.  C 

Gn«o*U?m,  N.  C 

W*st  fiaJeigh,  N.C. 

AgHoiiltural    CoLleRi^p 
S.  Dflk. 

Univi>rsity.  N.  Dak.. 
Atlienst  uhto. ..._.,_ 
Colitaibus,  Ohio....... 


Nfttnf^. 


Alabftma  Polvtwbtite  InsttUite. . .  ^ . ..« , 
tinlv&rslty  of  Alalianui*.. ...  ...^ .....,, . 

Unlvt-oUy  of  ArlEonu.. .__^^4....*. 

UnivuHiUy  of  Arkatisiia, *..,.__. .♦.»-,_. 

UtilvpTsity  of  CaSifomla ^»._.. . .  _• , 

Uni\'Torslty  of  Colorado..  *,.«**.... * 

State  Agdoulturol  CoUeea 

Colorado  J^houl  of  Mities. .  _,,.,......-. 

Cotiticctlciit  Ajfrtcultuml  Colk^gi^ 

Siaio  f 'oll4?|!:t'  Tor  Colorad  Students. . . . . . 

Delawai^  (iolleeR *  * 

UnliTfj^lly  pr  tho  State  ol  Florida. ...... 

Uni vowtty  of  Goorel*. 

Qeoreta  iSebool  of  Tfiihuolopy .......... 

Nortn  Goorgiii  Acriculltiral  Loll«eii.p. . .. 

Uoivorsliy  qI  I^aho ........ ....... 

Unlvoiaity  of  II Unoti. - 

Inina.Tia  Un! vt?tuity . . . . *...,*,*..,.« 

Purduo  U  nlvi*rslty .. ..... , . 

Iowa  State  College  Qt  Aftltmttuiv  and 

M^ebante  Arts- 

Stata  Unlveral^  of  ^3va. . ........ 

Unlveialty  of  ttatisas.. *,,-.„. 

Kansas  Btatf?  AgriruUural  Colleen  -  - 

State  UnlvijRslty 

Louisiana  8 l^tL'  University  and  Agrkul- 

tujiil  amd  Mf-chanlcal  Collt!|5c. 

University  of  M  Liln*:^ .........,,.., 

Morylant!  .^iMfijlturHJ  CoHw^***.-  - 
MossachusiM  t^  .\pr1(.'iiitural  C  olloei-^ ...... 

UaivejiHty  of  Mleblifan............ .. 

Mlehi^n  SLkU^  AKtl^ultural  Coilf};rP, .. . . 

Michigan  rolletffl  of  Mines — 

University  of  Mla?iesutu. — 

MUsliislppI  Agrleulturat  and  Mi^hanlcaJ 

CollPji^n. 
Alcofo  A^irlcultund  and  Mocbanlcal  CoJ- 

J0i)B. 

UniTorsUy  of  Mbsslsslnpl ... , , , . 

University  of  Missouri. ............ 

Montana  Collos^o  of   AgHculturp   vnd 

MrchanJc  Arta. 
Monianti  Stat^  School  of  Mlm*s. .....,._ 

Cnlvr.>r:f3ity  of  Montana,  p.. 

linivc-rsUy  of  NeliT»slta........H *........ 

UnJVffniLly  of  Nevada. 


Etifolbnfiit  of  stadfoU- 


New  Utimpsb  ire  College  of  AgricultnrH 

anri  Mechanic  Artd, 

Butgprs  College .,..  ^ ..... . 

Now  MexHo  College  of  AgriOTiUiire  and 

MechunJc  ArUj. 

U  nl vcRltv  of  Now  Mexfi^ 

New  Mflxjco  School  Of  Mines 

Cornell  Uni  varsity .........    . , 

U  nl  versily  vf  North  CiuoUna.. .... . . 

AgTicultumI  anrf  Mechanical  Colli^eQ  for 

IheColonvl  Rwcf, 
North  CjiroIJnfi  ColleEo  of  Agrtcnltura 

und   MPch^nic  Art's. 
North  Dakota  Agricuiluml  CoHoge.. 


HltitM  UnbVf«Tsviy  and  Sohool  of  Mlnea.. 

Ohio  University. ,  — .- 

Ohio fitftie  UnlvMBlty. 
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STATISTICS   OF   STATE   UNIVERSITIES. 


and  other  state-aided  institutions  of  higher  education. 


1 

1 

a 

Knn 

oilmen 

tofsti 
rofessk 

idents 

In  summer 
schools. 

Toachlnp  force. 

a 

a 

i 
1 

d 

Inp 

>Dal  department. 

1. 

eg 

< 

1 

•0 

< 

1 

^ 

1 
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r 
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1 

|i 
III 

55 

6 

7 

8 
72 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

19 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

45 
23 
9 
60 

180 
73 
49 
18 
21 
4 
22 
16 
33 
37 
8 
24 
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75 

135 

120 

78 
100 
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52 
27 
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21 
40 
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86 
34 

115 
37 
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19 
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31 
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26 
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82 
81 
67 
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89 
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420 
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26 
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11 
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12 

75 
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18 
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174 
377 

14 
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46 

15 
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92 
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14 

247 
102 
25 
29 

18 

186 
204 

476 
68 

76 
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17 
18 

13 
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177 
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10 
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232 
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54 
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115 
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25 
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"35" 
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216 
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21 

93 

36 

76 
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31 
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808 
326 
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486 

172 

176 

99 
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356 

262 

66 
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94 

9 

48 
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16 
2' 

32 
33 

125 

34 

53 
237 

17 
65 

185 
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54 
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318 

118 
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38 
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146 

37 

38 

74 
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25 
24 
30 

28 
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22 
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38 
140 
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20 
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19 
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STATISTICS    OF   STATE    UNTVEBSITEES. 

Ta.el£  l.^StitdetUM  and  teaching  force  in  Mate  univ^^H^ 


I 


!iOci«tl«n' 


Normao,  Olda 

Stal water,  Okl&.,. 

Eu^ae,  Oreg 

State  CoUeefr  Pa., 
Klt^gstoti,  H.  I..., 


Charleston,  9.  C...-., 
aemson,  S  C 

BrookJpp,  S,  Dak.,. 
Rapid  City,  B.  Dak.. 

KnoxTtlle,  Temi,».., 

Ati3tln»  Tesc.... 

CoUegB  Station,  Tex* 

Logan,  Otflh.* ,,..,,, 


Buitjiil^; 


1  UtY. 
in,  Vi. 


ChiuiottcfiviUat  Va.^. 
Lcitington,  \^a,,.,.,, 
WUilanidlmrir,  Va.... 

Soattle.  Wash 

M lyflson ,  W Js „ _ 


NPEmm- 


Hiaml  UnlTOTslty. , „..,,.,,„,.,. 

Univeraily  of  Okfabunia, . . 

OldahofLm  ApiculturaL  and  Mvdiasilc^ 

Otegt^i  Statfl  Agriculture  C^eiBS,. .  — 

Uol veraity  oi  OrBgoTJ 

renteylvuniji  SiaU  Coliege,,  *. . . ,  „ , 

Ehchie  I^Lnnd  CoUfig^  of  A^lcuiluie  and 

M^hftnlc  Arts. 

South  C&raUna  Mllltaiy  Acodotny 

Clemsoii  AgricuHurftl  t^ollejjfl . . 

tinf vemity  of  South  CaroUiia , . ,  ^ 

South  Dakota  AgricultiFr*U  CollfigB*.  — 

South  DaJcota  Stale  School  ot  Mines . 

Uiiliraraity  o(  South  Dalcotu.- . , 

University  of  Teraiflssoe 

Univensily  of  Teitas. . .  _ , 

AericultumL  and  Mecbimlcal  CoUege  of 

Tpxfls. 
AgrfeuliuraJ  f^oUero  of  Utah.*,, » , « , .  ^  *  * . 

Unl verait y  ot  Utah.. . -. . , ^  * 

Uuivetsity  of  Vermoot  and  Agrliouittual 

CoUcgA. 

Virginia  Poiytechnlc  Institute,  _ , 

Ujifverslly  of  VirEtnia.*. .  .^ , 

Vifcinla  M ilitjiry liistityte, .,_..., ^.. _ 

ColleRP  of  WllliMn  Htid  Mait>  .  -  - .  ■ 

State  CDllege  oJ  Wa^Ltungton..  ^ .,.»_,,  ^.^ . 

Universlly  of  Washlngtaij.., ,.. 

Wftst  Virginia  Urilveralty.^ ,._.,,.^,. 

University  of  Wisconsin,., ^.,.,..., 

Unl vflrslty  of  Wyoming^ ,.,..,.*.,,,,„, 


EnroLtmeitt  f>r  sttid^nts. 
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STATISTICS   OP  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 
and  other  state-ended  institutions  of  higher  education — Continued. 


EnroUmcnt  <it  atudents. 

Teadili]^  foiocu 

1 
§ 

1 

i 

1 

t 
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STATISTICS    OF   8TATK    UNIVERSlTIEi^, 


Niwiw* 


I  rolytt: 

UnivoTSiLy  <>fAlalftimft, ,*,,,,,. ..._*_k*,.-, 

IJylversHy  of  ArlKQQa^ . ..^ ^^ < .... . , .. ^.h.^ . , , 

University  oJ  Arkamaa,, -,,,»..*, ^,***.. 4^^,..,- 

Uuivei^slty  of  Caiitofiiltt*  -*..„...„,,-...,.., 

tJoJ v&cilty  of  t'ojDriado ,»,..._ _„„,„.,,.. 

Blalft  Agricul  rural  L'i>Ile jcp  ,  CoLorodi} . . . .  ^ .  ^ , . « 

ColOfBdfl  Scbtjol  of  Milieu, , . .  ,„,,  „^ . ...... 

QnmeoUc'Ut  Ap1ciilttiTedCalle<e<^._.^...^.. ...... 

Blate  C(A)&|^  for  ColotoU  Studeut^^  DdlMfftTQ. . . « 

Dela^ivfife  OoUeiji.^ ,  , , ,  _ - 

ITni vcreltj'  of  ihv  Sltito  of  Floiiil^ , , 

I  Tftiveriltj^  of  Crooiyiji ...  * ......  ,^ ., , 

Gborgjs  Bchool  <*r  Tochnolpjry ^  -,« 

MDrth  Oc^ar^lu  A  ^cultural  C41W^....^..j^.l...... 

IfcilvBir^iHy  of  Itltuio. , , . , ,.. 

IT  Hi  vE^rsliT  of  rillpals. .  =  ..  =  ....., 

Indiimai  if nlvBr?iUy . . .. ,  ^ , 

f  ilTtiUf  UoiTMBlij^  Itidf aiiiL.  ^.*. ..  ^ 

lowB  State  (k»llej^  oJ  Agrtoiiltim  md  MootittiUe 
Aria, 

Btate  UnJvBisllj  of  Iowa i .... . 

UalveifHUy  of  KaTisas. ..  ^  4.  ,...,_„..  ♦ ... 

Kiinsi^  Statfl  Agrtcul UiTttl  Callegie ......,»...,..., 

^tJiU^  ( Jijlv<?rs(ty ^  ttontucky..*, , ,  _ 

Loui^IiiDLL  BUU"  ['aiT^^tjazKl  Agricultural  and 

Uoi  ^'tTslly  ftf  M  alno  .................*.,....,...., 

Harylund  A^rtctilt  ural  CoUcrb  ..,,*...... 

UEL^aobiiBotls  Aefipiiltiinal  CoUcge.... ... 

Ual  vipfslty  of  Mtchl^iin ...... 

tiicti&j^an  BIoIju  Agricultural  CoUc^ga.  ^ ^ 

Mit^higOD  rolleire  of  Minos ...._._...,., 

TTolwrsily  oT  Mirmr^ota 

Miaslaslppi  AcricuHurol  utid  MwTLaoical  Colleee., 

AlDom  AgrlciiItunLl  oiid  MechoftlctU  CollejiQCp 
Ulsalsvfppl. 

Unt varsity  of  Ml^ls^tppt . .    .«..., 

Uolvf^rsity  of  MIsisouri 

Montana  Calk^go  ol  A^t^ulture  and  McclxaAk) 
Art^ 

Montaofl  StaU?  School  orMnea.. ., 

Uiilvt?rsky  of  Ifontajm. ,_  ,. .........»,,..,.. 

Uiilvflraity  of  Npbmska 

ITnlversItv  of  No\iida ....,._, 

N.  11.  ("ollnp  of  .\ETltiiltnra  and  &IeBbanI<;  Arts* . . 

Rutgeni:  r-oilOf;!?-  Now  Jersey , , 

N«  w  Mexluu  ColLegB  of  Agrictilture  and  MecliimJa 
Arta, 

Unl  v^MsJty  of  N^^w  MmIco 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mlnea ^.. _,.... 

Cornell  lJnh*?fi^J(y.  Nflw  Yorlc,  ..„.,..,.. , 

Unlverslly  of  Non  h  Carpttna.  .....  =  , 

AgtkujUuinil  Olid  MwhanlcftI  College  for  Iha  Col- 
oir<?d  Uttcp,  North  C-arnHna. 

North  Carotfoa  COUego  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Alia. 

North  Diikoca  .^Kriciiltursl  Cnllei^ ........... 

State  UnlvefsJty  anti  ^tiool  ot  Mines.  Nortti 
].)ftkota. 

Ohlu  ITojviiralty . .. 

Ohio  Slat*  f'nl vflTsitv 

MUiml  rpivprslty,  Ohio.....     .       

I'liJver^lTv  of  <^kk]ahoma. 


Teaidh#Tv'  ndiilr^. 


Fraal- 


at 


§3,200 
4.000 


\SDO 

a,oon 

a,  000 
2.750 


2pfiO0 
4-000 
Iti.OlK^ 
^000 
5,000 
dpOOO 

B.OOO 
6,000 
4,000 
5.000 
3,600 

5,000 
3.000 
4.000 
7,000 


7*S0O 
3,500 


5,000 
6,000 
3,500 

3,000 
4.500 
fl.OOO 
3^*100 
4,000 
4,0f«J 
3,000 

3,500 
3.000 
10,000 
4,000 
1,800 

3,000 

4,800 
4,000 

5,000 
ft,nno 

B.OOO 
4,{X>0 

3iOCa 


Vto- 


12,300 
£.000 


s.ooo 

3.fl00 

3,0U) 
l.MOO 
3,U0O 


1.500 
l.SOO 
1,000 
2,Jiqi1 
1.000 
1,000 

3.*W 
2.200 
2,100 
2.0i>0 
2,300 

2,000 
1,^00 
2,600 
3,500 
3,000 


3,500 
2.000 
lp300 

2J^ 
4.000 
2.400 

3.000 
4.100 
3,000 
2,400 
2,500 
3,l«0 
1,900 

1.500 
1,54X) 
&jyQO 
2,000 
1,200 

2,250 

2,550 
2,250 

2,500 
2,600 
2,100 
2,250 
2,000 


Aac^ 

pre- 
feoHor. 


SL§00 
1,MK> 


LlOO 
3,700 


Sim 

1,730 


1,200 

i.rvso 

3.300 
2,tlO0 
1,SOO 
3,000 


,700 


1,S00 


1.500 
1,500 
2.100 
2.500 
2,ft50 


3.000 
1,^)0 


1,700 
1,800 

1.900 
1, 900 
2,000 
1,500 
1,400 


ont 
pro- 


U 


II.IKIO 
1.5O0 
1. 500 
1.000 
2,300 
1,400 


2.00a 


i,2oa 
1.010 


2,250 
l.«]0 
1.500 

1*^00 

1,BQ0 
1,300 
1,500 
1.5Q0 
1.500 

1,200 
1.500 
2,000 
1,S0D 
1,500 


2,5U0 
1.30O 
1,090 


2,000 

'  i.'soo' 

1,800 
2,000 
1,500 

'"["too 

l.SOO 
l.SOO 
KOOO 
1,800 
1,300 

2,000 

"i'sod' 

1,500 
1,900 

1,300 

1,000 

800 

2,0f)0 
""730' 

1,600 

i,noo 

700 

1,5(10 
l,7W 
1,500 


1,300 


In- 

tlriirt- 
or. 


mm 

1,000 

t.2D0 
TSO 

i.eoo 

1,W0 


1,4I» 

1,300 


1,000 

SOO 

1,900 


650 
1.300 
1,500 
1,300 
1,200 

i,aoo 
1,000 

900 

1,100 

900 

8D0 

1.000 
900 
1,300 
1,400 
1,300 


i.eoo 

1,000 
SOO 

900 
1,500 
1,300 

l.-'SOO 
1.300 
1,300 
900 
1,000 

i,aoo 

1,200 

800 
1.000 
1.000 

1.000 

000 

l,fiOO 

1,3D0 
1,500 

1,300 
1.300 
1,000 
1,350 
1,300 


TuMn 

ftad 
cttlucs. 


000 


eso 


800 
SOO 


GOO 
SOO 


000 

900 
500 


1.000 
«Q0 


900 

500 
3O0 


900 


1,0E» 

800 

m 
mo 

1,000 


STATISTICS   OF  STATE   UNIVERSITIES. 
and  aUur  stat&-aided  lustitalions  of  higher  education. 


Teachers' 
salaries. 

Inooiiif, 

ITouj 

addit 

sala 

Ppesl- 
dent 

yea  In 
Ion  to 
ties. 

Pro- 
fessors. 

From 

productive 

funds. 

Student 
pay- 
ments. 

From  the 
United 
States.a 

Sp^'cial 
state  ap- 
propria- 
tion. 

Regular 
state  ap- 
propria- 
tion. 

From  all 

other 
sources. 

Grand 
total  for 
the  year. 

W 

28 

29 

80 

81 

82 

38 

U 

85 

$20,280 
37,518 

$4,112 
26,123 
15,196 
15.950 
89.803 
21,000 

$30,825 

$86,500 
95,273 
20,000 
50,000 
174.797 
100,000 
34,134 
35,000 
36,500 
2,500 

$34,700 
78,500 
33,000 
75,000 
483,589 
145,000 
69,780 
84,017 
26,800 

$8,004 
2,500 
15,806 

""i;626;286* 
11,000 
9,934 
9,364 
21,103 

$193,421 

239,914 

138.002 

205,850 

2,044,233 

277,000 

175,792 

164,082 

167,963 

13,500 

62,232 

n,656 

163,039 

114,000 

25,000 

182,363 

1,408,763 

322.410 

428.159 

666,492 

572,479 
405,939 
396,807 
160,419 
141, 177 

279.770 
144.756 
169.738 

1,162,397 
364,604 
166.690 

1,424,984 
323,868 
68.075 

167.000 
640,107 
162,588 

90.160 
125,697 
574,689 
132,700 
179,948 
182,511 

85,606 

31,679 
30,300 
1,501,085 
175,023 
39,326 

222,384 

155,953 
210,909 

129,803 
733,406 
216,265 

1 

Yes. 
Ye«. 

Yes. 
No. 

2 

54,000 
61.000 
54,000 

3 

3.900 
221,758 

4 

Yes. 
Yes. 

1 

5 
6 

6i,944 

7 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 

No. 
No. 

1 
No. 

35,701 

30.000 

5.000 

0.252 

8. 322 

10,835 

51,500 

1,500 

"205.' 96i* 
14.500 
64,932 
52,624 

70.567 
31.325 
14.447 
7.820 
13,609 

53,908 
28,244 
3.494 

322.854 
29,667 
31,690 

140,000 
91,30S 
16,710 

10,000 
54,399 

4.588 

760 
3.808 

55.526 
2,800 
3,090 

14,899 
2,051 

4,376 

300 

436,035 

51,819 

5,412 

55,459 

4,700 
17,851 

13,949 
55,991 
15,707 
9,052 
2,0(i0 

8 

4.800 

48.750 
6,000 
48.000 
43,994 
30,000 

9 
10 

4,980 

11 

5,911 
50.000 

19,329 
37,500 
62,500 
21,500 
13,850 
450,000 
163.299 
190,285 
376,838 

264.667 
246,000 
140.000 
70,818 
25,000 

65,000 
15,000 
37.838 
520,865 
116,820 
60.000 
394,500 
65,946 
8,000 

46,000 
368,037 
32,500 

30.400 
57,555 
329.413 
42,500 
13,000 
21,460 
13,586 

22,500 
15,000 
180,000 
70,000 
10,000 

32,000 

45,660 
79,487 

353,023 
88,450 

100,451 
30,000 

12 

Yes. 

26.404 

8,306 

13 

14 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

2,000 
54,000 
86,420 

15 

27.000 
40.000 
34,943 
17,000 
35,375 

12,629 
7,200 

27,110 
8,645 

85,000 
596,445 
99,475 
43,403 
77,545 

173,500 
121,414 
161,250 
20,000 
44,150 

90,000 
30,000 
47.400 
99.000 
15.000 
'       75.000 
634,912 
112,250 
16,000 

64.000 
60,024 
63,500 

59,000 
30.000 
48.750 
30,000 
34,000 
25,000 

2,513 
29.937 
10,193 
58.539 
60,110 

51,116 

16 
17 

18 

54,666 
54,000 

19 

1 
No. 

8 
No. 

20 
71 

n 

54.000 
49,650 
54,346 

54,000 
54.000 
44.000 
38,487 
123,712 

28 

8,486 
4,072 

12,862 
11,715 
22.742 
142.704 
79,405 

74 

Yos. 
Yes. 

No. 
No. 

^ 

4.000 
5,797 
14,263 
38,487 

26 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 
No. 

28 
29 
30 

31 

110,345 
53.614 
14,773 

145,227 
750 

32 

Yes. 

Yes. 

33 

12,592 

42.000 
63,212 

34 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 

5,000 
42,400 

35 

52,125 
62,000 

36 
37 

88 

No. 

No. 

33,444 
42,000 



800 
45.000 
3,400 
66,960 
36,476 
10,740 

M 

64,000 
54,000 
54,000 
54,000 
54,000 

40 

41 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 
No. 

8,292 

30.677 

5,129 

4,803 

42 
43 
44 

45 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 
"No.* 

15,000 

87.127 

25,000 

8,925 

76,000 

46 

428,836 
15,485 

52,050 

317,037 
12,719 
5,080 

7,325 

5,640 
2,134 

5,966 
64,603 
33,663 

47 

48 

9,900 
44,100 
99,935 

49 

NO. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 



No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

7,500 

50 
51 

37,437 

6,604 
49,148 
6,270 

74,000 

10,294 
180,041 

72,160 
200,000 

5? 

92,991 
30,000 

53 
54 
an 

1 

3,33i 

5i,666 

66,060 

a  Includes  all  federal  aid  —income  from  land  grants,  the  Morrill,  Hatch,  and  Adams  f-^xrv^^- 
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STATISTICS    OF    STATE    UKIVEKSITIKS, 

Table  2.  —  T^achtrs'  sahricJi  nnd  int^mtt  in  staU  univ^mii^t 


K«lllA. 


Teachen'  iaJorU^ 


Muttmuiu  Balii1c3. 


lf«l- 


11 


TfO- 


ASHV> 


pro- 


£4 


In- 


Tutan 


Or^)lD(*  Stalfl  Ajjri^niHural  CoU^e ,.....„,*. 

University  ol  Oragon . ............  ^  „. *  * . 

Fennsy I vimia  8U4t(j  Ccrllep^. .  _ ...... 

Rhfifle  laJntid  Cuiii^j^^e  ol  AgTvaniiMtentid  MeetiimJo 

Aris. 
SgiiLh  Carolina  Mllftarv  Academy ....,,....,.,. 
Clemiion  AgrleuKunU  OoMe^,  BoiJXh  C&rultfia. ,. . 
rujiverslty  of  South  raruUaii.  .  ...^ ^-.*.t- 

^\]lli  Dalcolu  State  ^ehoQl  of  Mimed,  f  ..,,*,.., . 
lioh'flrsity  ol  Souih  Dakou ,**«*..***,.**■,.** .hi 

l/ni v«J^[ty  of  TflpnesaoB 

Ijni VHrsll V  of  Texas ..„,„. .,„,.-..„,..- 

Airrieiiltural  atid  ^ItyJiaulcai  Co4iQg«  &f  lVeJuU« .. 
AKrEcuitural  CollULie  of  UuUi .  ...*..,.,..,,...... 

I  nlvepiity  of  L'  tadi ,,,.,.....,,..,. ..,.._.. 

Unhcrsity  of  V\»niioDi;  auil  Sialje  AgrijCiJiLUiiil 
Colleji^e. 

V  ir^;inia  i^oiy  uyjtink*  losMtiUe ...,.,». 

1'  niverslt V  o)  Virthula .  .....*,,***  h,  ^  .»•*-*»*,,*  ■ 

VtrciHia  M  lUtflf y  lasUttiLe  , ,....,**.,.... 

CoUeRB  of  WiUiani  and  Mary,  ViiglliI*-......._, 

SUtt^  Cokte^  ol  WiLHhJJi|;lou . .  ^  ...>*„ 

UmvflRity  ol  Wa$hlaei*tJ ,.,. -,4^,^- *-.-,,.,. 

W^r  Virginia  (.•iilvpniky*^ *...,,.,.,.,.*., 

L  at veiT-Iiy  or  SV  unicjm^tn, ,_* — 

Dolvefaity  ol  Wyomiog..-^^^,.,^,^^^...,,.^^.-,^ 


S3. 000 
4  (Hid 
4  tXMl 

2. MM 

4, (KM 
4,»XJ 

4»goo 

4.CMM 

5,000 

4,U(k) 

5.000 
B.OOO 
4p3O0 
7,000 
4,000 


¥2,000 
S,0i10 
:r,oc« 

2.au0 

IJOO 
1.900 

2.00c 
j,eoo 

l,*tOO 
l.ftiiO 
2.200 

:t,o:io 

2. .500 
2,200 


1,800 
a, 300 

2,fi00 
2pS30 

2,500 
4,000 
l,Bti0 


2,000 


1,7«]0 
l.SOO 
1,000 


IJVXI 

2.4<ia 

1,800 
U400 
2,000 
2,300 

1.40D 


l,SO0 
1,9)0 
1,800 

2,500 


tlMOO 
IJOQ 
2,000 


1,200 
1.000 
1,200 
1,200 


i.auo 

1,.V)0 
2;200 

L,:<oo 

1,300 
l.fflO 

Utoo 

I, SOD 

«oo 

1,000 

!,aoo 

l.GOO 

IvtKJO 
2,200 
1,300 


tl,40O 

1,000 

l^AOO 

SQO 

iOO 

«oo 

1,000 

J,2iiO 

900 

i,2^;o 

M'OO 
1,200 

1.2(10 
l,SO0 

coo 

1,000 


ii^aoo 


«00 
l|300 
1.20O 

1,200 

1,400 

goo 


000 

000 

i50 


&40 


QOO 

'soo 


250 
3*00 


80O 
1,000 


STATISTICS   OF  STATE  UNIVEBSITIES. 
cmd  other  Btatermdtd  institutions  of  higher  education — ContiDued. 
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Itieorpjd, 

Houses  la 

BddUfon  to 

salarlofl. 

From 
Xuuds. 

Stodent 
mejits. 

Trotntlw 
Slater. 

Special 

prcipria- 
tton. 

RBBTilar 
BtAie  ap- 
propritt- 

yon. 

From  ill 

other 
aotin^es. 

Orwid 
Uit^  for 
the  jear. 

fesaon. 

tl 

SS 

39         ' 

SO 

St 

It 

IS 

» 

m 

tll,35t}| 
8,SO0 

18,2*7 
5,000 

»s,5ai 

24,406 
25,000 

os,2ia 

9,41S 
7,^7 
2,000 

ii.oas 

^,5S3 
20,892 
9e,5rj5 
S,S70 
1»,T4» 
32,314 

9ri,369 

7S,(:54 
102,240 

I4.r:i2 

12,&57 

tS4,OQ0 

1130,000 

t44,7^ 
125,000 

t246,357 
138,200 
507,051 
173,4^5 

S7,500 
2S9,100 

5ft 

f^ 

1 

Yea. 

Yes.  , 
1 
I 

No, 

8 
1 

Yes. 
Yes. 

11 

"No/ 

fiOtaoo 
M^ooo' 

32U530 
37,500 

15,000 
6,721 

TpO 

25,000 

25,000 

53,433 
3S,000 

3hono 

€9.^00 
24.000 
109,500 
74,06& 

eo.ooo 

172,299 
0,000 

g6,0C7 
76,6C7 
3(V,a^ 
3a,7i9 
217,2M 
:^,€O0 

m.bm 

(i87,&5? 
2S,144 

61 

m 

9,2li6 

7,546 

113 

10.000 

72,S5t>  !  04 

g.OQT 
1,303 
l,3S0 
2rj,303 
131,dCi3 
13,2»U 

is^Ptis' 

22,S1B 

73,»4ft 

25,000 

1^,739 
&1,4G0 
m,575 
167,023 
S5«.230 
34(i,l95 
146. 3oa 
209, t^ 
132,ti31 

255.016 
242 1  (323 
205i<>35 
107,799 

602,000 

220,425 

1,165.5(19 

108, 4S0 

65 

16,500 
30.000 
20,000 

Oft 

ffT 

Yra. 

No. 

64,000 

ie,is7 

fl35 
4.115 
19,351 

735 
B,359 

3,X£2 

lo.oai 

U3,396 
40,000 

OS 
00 

Ym. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yea, 

Yes. 

3 

No. 

No. 

Yea, 

U 

Yes. 

No. 

55,250 

103,200 

10 
71 

n 

S3,130 
64,658 

31,000 
33,000 

io^ooo' 

370,500 

300,000 

'         a>'i,200 

139,875 

10,  M 

73 
T4 

43  jm 

3,341 
10^  WO 

7f) 

7^ 

77 

54,000 

IH 

LOB. 206 

7*J 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 
3 

({,500 
4,«45 

25.525 
'    14B.019 

4.^,000 
54,OfiO 
64,000 

»0 
81 
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STATISTICS  OF   STATE   UNIVERSITIES, 

Table  ^.^Other  Jtmmdal  itUitUtii^M  a/  tiaif  ftrtfr€f^BNl»* 


Hftuw. 

Pfdid  tiie  Bute  tor  Happort, 

From  the  Btnttt  tor 
building. 

Mnitu, 

Direct  appro- 
^fiaiion. 

MillUK. 

Rat«. 

ToriD 
of 

total 
yield. 

Term 

of 
yeatij. 

Tolal 
yield. 

Rate. 

Term 

of 
ywr». 

1 

Total 
1     F^^- 

ti 

Ml 

SB 

» 

40 

41 

43 

4» 

1 

Alabama  PalY^colinki  IniUtms,....^ 

s 

-} 

I  \  fii  vnrici  1 Y  nf  r\  l^hApift,  r    i.         ^ 

^tai,O0D 

s^ 

LTtilvcfaSty  of  Aritotta -.,, 

i 

litiivcfiity  or  A^rkaneiM. , . .,.^... .  + 

1 

l^OUO 

blOOpDOO 

100,000 

h 

UriSvi'fs,it.y  QrCnllforrilLi 

iV'b 

145,000 
*  00. ISO 

fk 

ft 
7 

IJ  nl\*itr!*lly  i>f  CtiLorado. 

St-aU?  AprietiKtiral  Cyllegft*  Coloraflo. 
t\tlonnlo  S<.^t]ool  of  Mines. .   - .  .x.,^. . 

^r.ii;i"i" 

f) 

i 

to 

11 

C0nni>i'-llcut  AiTfitulUirsl  CaJJeM 

a  1    19,000 

in 

StiiUn  C-i^lJiL^t^  nrr  Colored  Slu^ents, 
UMlHWatti. 

11 

1? 

U Hi  vflr-iity  wf  tli^  ^ifttp  qf  Flofida. . . 

' 

rj 

s 

ll2fSB0 

"•"'1 

11 

Georeiii  Scjhuul  of  Tin^hJiOlOgy            4 

' 

1^ 

Norfn  Gf^onrla  Acrl'^^jltutiilOollncd  ^ 

2 

Aao,ooo 

37,700 

k'      •          m      at 

14V 

UnlvMijtv  of  Idmio*  .■...«,,...>'^. .* » 

f7 

UnivorsiLv  of  ikllnQls          a^^        ^^4 

IK 

Indlanu  Lfn^vtfrsltjr                      nm.  * 

t 

n 

Ifl 

I'unluf'  linivprsityn  Indlaika.*.. »,.. 
lowfl  Staus  Collegia  of  AgrkswJtUfB 
an<l  Mechanic  Ait-s. 

Sij^tn  L^iilversity  of  fowa + 

Uifiivt*rsity  of  Kansaa. .....-..,. ^ .^^ 

lDlp£35 

15B,0Q0 
»24Q,S(» 

7f) 

i 

i 

^120,000 

U^l 

^ 

?ti 

KjiniMi^  SUito  A.^ctiliiJriil  Colk^*  ■ 

^ 

24 

Btele  V  ni  rer^i  t jr.  Kentucky . . . . 

Louttflnn*  Smte  Universfi  v  and  Ag- 

rfonltiiroi  and  McchanlcaJ  Colli^ge. 

U  ni  vi^Tsi  1 5^  ui  Mai  nt                       , ,  ^  * 

A 

2S 

42,  ma 

i 

2 

U,OD0 

^...,. 

.ii!:!:::i 

?7 

Man'tand  Agiinulliiml  CoUcce. . 

''ti 

U  ni  versify  t>f  MLctii^au .... ...... 

43.fi(]0 
«,000 

Tfl 

Jt 

"i  na,  100 

130,43a 

Sr> 

M  ir  h  i  pan  S 1  atp  A  gricnjl  tiifal  CoUegc . . 

^1 

^ 

Unjverslilv  of  Minnesota..,.,,..,,,. 

M 

(*J 

&220,tKI0 

(-) 

ii5,»4fl 



!t^ 

Mif>s[.';^lpp[    A^icilltunil   and    M^ 

Alccrn  Af^'^cijltiira.t  and  Mechanical 

Cm[1i>p^\  Misjiistflppi. 
V 131  versity  of  M  t.^i^slnpl  ......»..,.♦ 

M 

».^ 

n^^ 

ffalvi^rslty  of  Mt^suiirl 

fl7 

Monlaiia  Collej^e  of  .igriciillure  and 
Montana  SLato  Scbool  of  Mtnes 

2 

S2,00t} 

HK 

m 

Li  ni  vprsity  of  lUoniJina 

67,555 
34.37d 
Si%00O 
60*000 

4(1 

tiniyipfiSty  of  Nohraska 

1 

(0 

»32ff,413 

3 

41 

University  o[  Nj^vjulti 

New  IJuttipsh  i  rt?  ColleR^  of  AgricuJ* 

tur^and  Mectmnic  Art^. 
KutKera  CoUPEe,  H^w  Jersey 

4? 

43 

44 

New  Mpxico  Coliepa  of  Agrlcuitura 

and  MK'iiatij^  Arts. 
Umvprsiiv  of  Spw  MexlcQ 

1 

M€^000 
A  22, 500 

Hsoiboo 

4^ 

40 
47 

New  Mexleo  ai(Tiit>o1  of  Klines,, , 

Cornell  Unlvcniityj  New  York 

^"  i' 

4A 

Universe! y  of  NIortb  Carolina^ 

4f> 

AgTicuitunil  &ti'\  Mechanical  Cotlega 
for  the  Colored  Race,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

North  Carolina  CoUsge  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Art^. 

N(m.h  Dakota  Agriniit'Jiiht  Colic^,.. 

Bt^tfi  U  nl  ven  i  ty  and  School  of  M  i  neSj 
North  DfllfOlftH 

Ohio  Unlveralty ,^^^ 

»]O,009 
b32,D0O 

^ 

3 

M 

i 

1 
(0 

45,fi60 
*  79, 487 

6a,w.ooo 

«^,4^ 

A? 

20',  COO 

A3 

M 

Ohio  Stat«  U  tii  vpraity.  *„ 

Vc)"" 

-'*-»'*-■- 

^ 

Itlamj  fJni  vorsi  e  w  0  Ij  lo -..,.» 

""" 

o  Census  o£Qoe  estimate  for  1904. 


^  Yield  for  1907-8. 
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STATISTICS   OF  STATE   UNIVERSITIES. 
and  other  state-aided  institvtvons  of  higher  education. 


]3 


From  the  Stale 
fax  building. 

Total 
state  uid 

to  the 
institution 

since  its 
foundation. 

Estimated  value  of  the  property 
owned  by  the  institution. 

Valuation  of  all  taxable  proi)- 
erty  in  the  State. 

Direct  appf  0- 
prlaliun. 

Grounds. 

Buildings. 

Equip- 
ment. 

Assessed 
valuation. 

Estimated 

true 
valuation.a 

Term 

or 

years. 

Total 

kUtOLUlt. 

41 

46 

4« 

47 

48 

49 

GO 

ol 

$9,000 

190.000 

29,000 

15,000 

2,400,296 

100,000 

225.000 

94.478 

25,000 

6,000 

45,000 

50,000 

216.000 

300,000 

3,000 

45.000 
410.000 

36,000 
110.000 
121,606 

287,450 
100.000 
124.000 
405,392 
151,040 

50,000 
30.000 
44.350 
370. 5i5 
50,000 
58,500 
l,197,li<i4 
60,040 

6,000 

50,000 
265.20<> 
31,000 

4.000 

(iO.(JO;) 

325.  (Krj 

108. 0(M) 

oO,{XX) 

l.W.O(fl 
40.  'JiAi 

10,000 
2.500 
27'.).8:tt) 
70.  (KH) 
27  iX)0 

00.000 

36,000 
20,000 

600,  (XX) 

1,640,000 

50,000 

$187,781 
500,000 
157,000 
350,000 
2, 191. 144 
408.000 
190,251 
317,341 
250,000 
26,000 

130,000 
150,000 
325,000 
300,000 
52,000 
177,830 

1,883,500 
550,400 
758.000 

1,647,006 

1,852,573 

1,025,000 

594,388 

378.405 

437,700 

420.000 
200.000 
371,271 

1,783,750 
650,000 
253,762 

2,325,296 
425,633 

200,000 

471,000 

1,000,000 

210,000 

175.000 
2(K).0(K) 
1.000.000 
310, 188 
332,000 

."ili.OOO 
(^>,1XJ0 

106. 0(X) 

7r,,0(H) 

3,1>s;j.,57.-> 

602,001 

70,5oO 

2(i0,900 

3W,000 
4o(),000 

5(X},000 

i.3nt),ono 

277,000 

$111,984 

140,000 

82,000 

201,000 

1,481,275 

188,000 

131,516 

164,611 

62.000 

1,800 

109.800 

60,000 

51,000 

507,500 

7.500 

104,015 

923,309 

173,381 

295,000 

382,272 

659,968 
230,000 
305,000 
107,053 
100,206 

137,000 
50,000 
179,272 
675,788 
300,000 
226,300 
966,324 
369.626 

31,000 

160,000 
642,747 
117.500 

5(i.0OO 
1(X).0(K) 
4:<rt,(KX» 
100,58.5 

85,000 

I7l..')(i0 
107,ii42 

30.000 

12,  (XXI 

1,826,11.'', 

160.  (XX) 

•29.192 

77,052 

68,6rX) 
150,000 

65,000 
640.000 
91,9-19 

tfMillt 

$065,014,261 

1 

2 

2 
I 

$40,000 

$80,637,500 
249,779,108 



3^36,302.305 

803.907,972 

4.115,491,106 

1,207,542,107 

3 

$2,666,606 

4 
5 
6 

376,000.000 

..,, 1 

7 

1 

fj 

2 

62,500 

595,195 

096,927,979 

1,414,635.063 
230,260,976 

9 
10 

11 

I 
I 

5.  mi 

50,000 

131,430.593 
027,532,639 

431,409.266 
1,167,446,671 

12 

13 

14 

27i,566 
652,015 

lb 

a 

170,000 

lis.  666. 606 

1,063,744,063 

342,871,863 
8,816»666,191 
3,105,781,739 

14 
17 

18 

a" 

43.4CKi 

i2a,ciyo 

19 

656,740,(05 

4,048»61«,076 

20 
23 

4.429,166 
3,539,226 

2,451,560^397 

'   2,253,224,243 

1 

300,000 

1,109,000 

800,000,000 

1,527,486,230 
1,0)2,229.006 

775,082,722 

24 
25 

2 

»C»,0IXI 

665,000 

410,000,000 

26 
27 

87,532 

4.956.578.913 

Ofi 

4,985.000 
2,193,375 

1,975,000,000 

3,282,419,117    20 

30 

31 

570, 9M 
112,250 

7,342,345 

1,090,078,507 

3,343,722,076 
688,249,022 

32 
33 

34 

35 

2 

IDQ.UOn 
87,000 

4,147,983 
3(i2,787 

1.389.690,319 
234.000,000 

3,759,597,451 
746,311,213 

36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
49. 

2 

3 

30.000 
2:i,i)r)0 
40.0(10 
34,000 

4.000.000 
1,41)0,000 

3Di.570,726 
85,000,000 

2,6ro,5«i3.633 
220,734,507 
516,80i),204 

.Vl."  si  7,"  788* 

3, 23.%  619, 973    43 

■*...,.. 

134,008 
304,899 

3;i2,262,6'iO  '44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 

51 
52 

5^ 



2 

30,000 

1,705,309 

8,56.',,37»,;i94 
57.^000,000 

14,760,042,207 

842,072,218 



107,600 

536.807 
665,546 

2 

50,000 

213,663,840 

735,802,909 

2 

45,000 
».500 

2,307,934,371 



5,940,900*4fl(i 

.ODtiimoiis. 



.>"»» 

cQ 

ax  and  special  a] 

ppropr\i*2^^^^ 

14 


Tab£.«  '.^^ --Other  fimmeisl  ^tiiUts  of  HaU  untr 


I 
I 


b, 

F^mtll^SUteroritippott.         j    *^'™i>JS^^^*^  ^^^ 

i 

■ 
icmtAx. 

Diiect  appro- 

mnux. 

Rfttfl. 

Tonn 
years. 

Tolftl 

Tenti 

of 
years. 

Total 
yield. 

RaA». 

Term 

of 
yavis. 

Total 

36 

t? 

m 

30 

m 

41 

IS 

43 

no 

tJolTrasIti*  of  Oklahcima 

1 

$m,m 

Ji7 

Okl^oauA^teultumliuid  Uectann- 

icttl  College.                                    . 

OregoQ  State  A^rultiimj  GoIliotQ>  * . 

r'M 

nJ4 

Vii  i  vftia  Hy  ot  Otv^ijo  n .  + 

<(r> 

Pennay  1  vania  Blate  Colkipp, .  ,^ * 

1 

in 

RliOLlfi  Ul^iid  C-oElftite  ai  A^tiaitilisn 

and  M«;Kamc  Art?, 
3omb  Carol  1  na  M llitarv  Institute^  ,^  * 

«    .    H    .   .  » 

..^...L^i.*,, 

(^ 



fkl 

Carolina. 
Uni  veTsHv  ot  8atith  Carols  tin. . 

::::::  ::::":::i 

(V4 

HA 

South  Dakoiui  Ai^ricuH  Linil  nolleiji^.. . 



^ 

Eoum  Oiikulti  Stale  School  orMtnas.. 

m 

Uni vensi tv  of  ii^oiilh  Dnkoui, .... 

GSi 

URlVttnitV  of  Tfl I1I16S^(G$4                              J. 

'*'">""::" 

5 

.    50,QQ0 

An 

Utiiverefiy  of  Texas. , . . . . 

' 

^M.m-m^ 

TO 

AgTl^iiltuml  and  MechAnlcal  Ijolioia 

of  Tfisas, 
AKiit^tiltuFBiI  Co^IeEiis  o!  Utah..^ * 

71 

n 

Uiiivftf?fity  0l  Ctah . .  .._._, 

1  {*) 

310,000 

*4,f300 

in 

UnlvitTSJtv  of  Venn  out  Aad  Stuta 
AEricaltiimi  Collej^. 

T4 

Tfl 

Univ^srsity  oF  Vsraliilsi.... .    .   ...   ...'      ^.. 

9 

Hm  [ 

n 

ViiTElnia  Mill  taf V 1  ristitute. , ,  „  - 

11 

Ctillttge  at  VVLEli'tim  (Lm\  Mary,  Vit- 

gmiji.. 
Stiite  rollBge  of  TV aah! ngton .,,..-,-, 

7H 

..*^....,. 

7ft 

U  ni  vet^ily  o J  Waab  ld)^  q.  .  ^  ^ . . . .  ^ 

9 

«H,ooa 

ftn 

Wftst  Virplnla  Uni varsity „„...,,. . 
University  of  Wljcon^sln .... .  -j.*  ► 

K1 

1 

1 

, ... ,, 

*»644,ti57 
21,  WW 

C) 

^4^^066 

...      ,. 

ff? 

Unl  vurail  y  of  Wyomhig.  _,....„_. 

' 

! 

aCont  .niious. 

b 

Yield 

for  1907-8. 
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STATISTICS   OF   STATE   UNIVERSITIES. 
and  other  state-aided  institutions  of  higher  education — Continued. 
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From  the  State 
for  building. 


Estimated  value  of  the  property 
owned  by  the  institution. 


Direct  appro- 
priation. 


Term 

01 

years. 


44 


Total 
amount. 


45 


S200,0(X) 


Total 
state  aid 

to  the 

institution 

since  its 

foundation. 


GrouniLs.  \  Buildings. 


2  I 

2i 


162,  IGO 
55,000  I 


12,129,227 
521,449 


50,000  '■ 


60,000  , 


135,000 
4,000,000  i 
1,511,592 

712,263 
1,621),  656  I 


I 


33,000  ,     1,894,667  i 


600,000  ■    3,132,000  ; 


$45,000 
207,500 

40,000 
75,000 
56,000 
14,855 


200.000 
25,000 


56,800 

300,000 
65,000 
15,000 
40,000 

285,475 
55,000 
55,000 

23,200 
250,000 
38,000 

61,200 
000,000 
95,000 
60,000 

32,000 
600  000 
400,000 


8,473,603  ■  1,. WO, 000  1  2,676,500 


100,000  I 


255,000 


48 


$85,000  i 
40,000  j 

313,505  ' 
234,000  , 
1,349,499 
188,717 

200,000 
549,344 

220,000 
285,000 
81,000 
308,000 
281,912 
631,220 
600,000 

305,678 
340,700 
940,000 

476,600 

1,547,000 

360,000 

125,000 

607,000 
935,000 
536,000 


Equip- 
ment. 


49 


Valuation  of  all  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  State. 


valuation. 


60 


$131,300 
135,241 

21,000 
75,000 
150,000  I 
97,908  i 

60,000  ! 
361,779 

120.000 
94,150 
96,000 

130,000 


Estimated 

true 
valuation. 


I     $636,013,700  156 
167 


$581,000,000 

"477,*  354,"  708' 

"249,' 534,' 422* 


-852,a53,232  |58 

;50 

11,473,620,306    60 
799,635,601    61 

585,853,222  |62 
i63 


I 

164 

679,840,939  65 

66 

67 


250,000,000 

178,;«1  I ;  1,104.223,979 

200,592' I  2,836,322,003 

187,850  -^  ""^ 


58,379 
159,755 
217,618 

110,000 
430,000 
40,000 
35,000 

131.000 
289,745 
286,000 
826,079 
175,000 


2,169,584,363  70 

166.019,855  I 


487,768,615  l71 

■ 172 

360,330,089    73 

I  j 

1,287,970,180  i 74 

541,456,220  I |75 

76 

77 


748.593,542 
'2,256,'366,'666 


1,061,671,432  78 


79 

180 

2,838,078,239  81 
329,572,241  '82 


o 


/ 


r.t   W    '  .i* .    .  .    s^ 


*>         KA^^^^m.^\^^-r^     f^-M 


